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Book  XXIV. 


Anne Negotiations  with  France  broken  off. — Mrs.  Masham  the  queen*8  fav- 
ourite.— Declension  of  the  whig  interest — Trial,  &c.  of  Dr.  Sacheverel-^ 
A  tory  ministrj  formed — General  assembly.— Elections  in  Scotland  fiivoar- 
able  to  the  ministry — Parliament. — Act  imposing  a  doty  on  Scottish  linen. 
Act  for  regulating  the  linen  trade  in  Scotland,  lost — ^BiU  for  supplying  na- 
val stores  from  Scotland,  also  lost. — Scottish  members  divide,  a  majority 
j.oin    the   tories. — Scottish  Episcopalians.- — Case   of  Mr.   Greea^hields. — 
Magi«trate«  of  Edinburgh  found  liable  in  damages  to  him— Hopes  of  the 
Pretender  revive. — Duchess  of  Gordon  presents  his  medal  to  the  Faculty 
of   Advocates. — Their  proceedings   thereupon. — General    assembly — Act 
concerning  probationers  and  curates. — Preliminaries  of  peace  with  France 
signed. — Exclaimed  against  by  the  whigs. — State  of  parties. — The  Pretend- 
er s  letter  to  the  Queen. — Parliament. — Duke  of  Hamilton  not  allowed  to 
bt  as   a  British   peer. — Scottish  peers  retire  from  Parliament — Queen's 
message  on  the  subject — They  resume  their  seats. — Act  for  securing  the 
Church  of  England,  and  for  granting  toleration  to  Protestant  dissenters. — 
Act  granting  toleration  to  Episcopalians  in  Scotland — Act  restoring  patron- 
age,   &c. — Church  remonstrates  against  the  oath  of  abjuration. — General 
Assembly. — Recommends  forbearance  respecting  the  oath  of  abjuration. — 
Proceedings  of  Society  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge. — Cameronians 
renew  the  Covenants. — Parliament  approves  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
with   France. — Secret  article  respecting  the   succession  favourable  to  the 
Pretender,  agreed  to  by  the  Queen. — His  impatience  defeats  the  arrange- 
ment— Duke  of  Hamilton  appointed  ambassador  to  France. — His  fatal  duel 

with  Lord  Mohun,  both  fall Treaty  of  Utrecht — Extension  of  the  malt 

tax  to  Scotland. — Consequences. — Scottish  membere  unite  to  procure  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union. — Their  address  to  the  Queen. — Parliament  refuse 
ie&ve  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  this  purpose. — The  Queen  receives  an  address  of 
Parliament  against  the  Pretender  coldly — Gives  a  different  reception  to  ad- 
dre^jes  favourable  to  him.>-Parliament  dissolved.— Elections  in  Scotland 
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not  favourable  to  the  Jacobites. — Warning  of  the  Church  against  Popeiy. 
— Queen's  health  declines. — Pressed  respecting  the  Succession. — Her  an- 
swer— Parliament. — Protestant  succession  voted  out  of  danger Queen's 

answer  to  an  address  for  offering  a  reward  for  the  Pretender. — He  publishes 
his  sentiments  respecting  FeIigion.~The  Queen  offers  a  reward  for  bis  appre- 
hension— Motion  for  dissolution  of  the  union  abandoned. — Bill  for  resump- 
tion of  the  bishops'  rents  wiihdrawn Queen's  last  speech  to  parliament. 

— The  Schism  Bill — Change  of  public  officers  in  Scotland,  excites  the 
hopes  of  the  Jacobites. — Dissensions  in  the  Cabinet — The  Queen's  death. 
— Character  of  her  govemmenU — Of  herself. — 1 709.^-17 14. 

BOOK    '*  Discontent  was  not  now  confined  to  the  Scots  or  the 
XX  n.   Jacobites.     Taxes  began  to  press  heavily  in  England,  and 
1709.     the  object  which  had  rentiered  thq  war  so  popular  appear- 
Anne.        gj  to  be  accomplished  :    France,   humbled  and  exhausted, 
was  no  longer  the  terror  of  Europe,  and  the  aggrandise- 
View  of      ment  of  the  house  of  Austria  appeared  to  threaten  the  ba- 
foreign  and  i^j^q^  of  power  as  effectually  as  that  of  the  family  of  Bour- 
politics.      bon,  and  rendered  it  a  matter  of  doubt  whetlier  a  brother 
of  the  emperor,  or  a  grandson  of  Louis,  would  be  most  to 
be  feared  as  the  monarch  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.     The 
tories  in  England  were  not  all,  nor  even  a  majority  of  them, 
Jacobites,  but  they  possessed  that  principle  equally  strong  in 
Jacobite  or  Hanoverian — the  love  of  power ;  and  were  like 
them  not  always  over  scrupulous  about  the  means  of  ob- 
taining it     They  had  long  viewed  with  desire  the  places 
from  which  they  were  excluded ;  but  the  unvaried  success  of 
Marlborough  seemed   to  seal  their  exclusion,    when    that 
very  circumstance  operated  in  their  favour. 

II.  A  severe  winter,  which  blasted  the  expectation  of  the 
vine,  and  destroyed  the  hope  of  the  olive,  completed  the 
Louiisues  misery  of  France;  and  her  king,  whom  the  venal  poets  of 
for  peace.  l,is  court  had  prematurely  deified  as  *'  the  Great,"  was  com- 
pelled to  bow  himself  before  his  enemies  and  sue  for  peace. 
He  agreed  to  submit  to  the  most  humiliating  terms — to  ac- 
knowledge the  archduke  Charles  as  king  of  Spain — to  cause 
his  grandson  to  withdraw  from  the  contest — to  acknowledge 
the  queen  of  England  and  the  protestant  succession — to  or- 
der the  pretender  to  leave  his  territories— demolish  the  for- 
tifications of  Dunkirk — to  give  strong  barriers  to  the  States 
and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  to  discuss  any  further  conces^ 
sions  in  a  general  congress.     The  allies  alleged  that  France 
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was  insincere,  and  the  negotiation  was  broken  ofF;  but  the    BOOK 
tories  insinuated  that  it  was  the  avarice  of  Marlborough,  and    ^^*^' 
the  policy  of  the  whigs,  who  must  have  lost  their  war-offices       1709. 
and  emoluments,  that  occasioned  the  failure ;  and  ail   nio-  ?'*^V**'i. 
derate  men  unconnected  with  party,  lamented  that  terms  en  off. 
which  would  have  secured  the  repose  of  Europe  and  the 
protestant  ascendency,  had  been  refused  without  a  sufficient 
and  palpable  necessity.     From  this  period  the  war  be<ran  to 
become  unpopular,  and  the  whig  administration  to  decline 
in  the  affections  and  confidence  of  the  nation.     They  had 
already  lost  the  confidence  of  the  queen.     A  Mrs.  Masham, 
a  relation  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  had   been 
introduced  by  her  to  her  majesty  as  her  dresser,  soon  per- 
ceived that  Anne  felt  uneasy  under  the  domineering  friend-  Mn.M«^h. 
ship  of  her  grace,  and  by  more  supple  attention,  and  hum-  th"  queen^ 
Ue  compliance,  supplanted   the   imperious  favourite ;    and  ^«vourite. 
the  intrigues  of  Hariey  had  paved  the  way  for  the  dismissal 
of  the  whigs,   whenever  a  proper  opportunity  should  ar« 
rive ;  but  as  Anne  was  naturally  deficient  in  that  moral  cou* 
rage  which  enables  a  person  to  act  with  decision,  it  is  pro- 
blematical whether  that  opportunity  might  ever  have  ar- 
rived, had  not  the  whigs  themselves  procured  it. 

III.  Scarcity  began  to  be  felt  in  Britain,  and  the  tories 
contrasted  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  the  decline  of  the 
trade,  and  the  amount  of  taxes,  with  the  vast  fortunes  which 
the  general,  the  treasurer,  and  the  immediate  servants  of  the 
crown  were  realizing;  the  constant  drain,  too,  of  men, 
which  the  murderous  victories  of  Marlborough  occasioned, 
not  only  spread  misery  throughout  the  cottages  of  the  coun-  Whig  in- 
try,  but  carried  distress  into  the  bosoms  of  many  of  the  first  j.n'iJi^ 
families  of  the  land.  While  these  causes  were  sapping  the 
foundations  of  the  whig  ministry,  a  high  church  zealot 
sprung  a  mine  they  themselves  had  charged,  which  shatter- 
ed their  government,  and  produced  a  most  violent  concus- 
sion throughout  the  whole  empire. 

jv.  At  the  union  the  episcopalians  affected  to  dread  the 
admission  of  so  many  presbyter ian  peers  and  commoners 
into  the  united  legislature ;  and  this  prejudice  had  been  care- 
fully cherbhed  by  the  tories  whom  they  opposed.  The 
convocation  of  the  Unglish  clergy  had  been  suspended  dur- 
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BOOK    ing  the  last  sitting  of  the  British  parliament,   while  the  as- 
^^^^-    sembly  of  the  church   of  Scotland   had  been   permitted   to 
jY^      meet ;  toleration  was  the  avowed  creed  of  the  whigs,  and 
Causes  of    the  consequence  had  been  an  alarming  increase  of  sectaries; 
the  benevolence  which  had  dictated  a  subscrrption  for  re- 
lief of  the  foreign  refugees— who  were  chiefly  calvinists — and 
an  act   passed  for  their  naturalization,  were    represented 
as  invidious  methods  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  enemies  of 
the  church :  and  all  were  urged  as  proofs  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  hierarchy,  and  preparatory  to  a  renewal  of  the 
religious  fanaticism   of  the  days  of  the  commonwealth  : — 
however  ridiculous  these  imputations  may  now  appear,  they 
were  then  both  widely  disseminated  and  believed :  the  ex- 
plosion followed. 

V.  On  the  anniversary  of  the  gunpowder  plot,  Heniy 
Sacheverel,  D.  D.  a  fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  if 
not  of  superlative  abilities,*^  certainly  of  matchless  effrontery, 
who  had  previously,  by  intemperate  invective  against  the 
existing  government,  attempted  to  render  himself  notorious 
— having  been  appointed  to  preach  in  St.  PauPs,  before  the 
lord  mayor,  chose  for  his  text  2  Cor.  xi.  26,  *'  In  perils 
amongst  false  brethren  :"*' — and  in  his  declamation,  indulged 
in  the  most  virulent  abuse  of  the  then  present  administra- 

*  "  As  to  his  wit  and  learning,**  one  of  the  controversialists  of  the  day 
makes  the  following  remarks, — **  I  dare  be  his  compurgator  with  respect  to 
both  these.  The  very  title  of  his  sermon  is  bad  grammar.  *  The  Perils  of 
False  Brethren  in  Church  and  State/  is  properly  the  perils  to  which  these 
false  brethren  are  exposed,  and  not  the  perils  arising  from  them.  As  to  other 
gross  nonsense,  did  any  man  ever  before  hear  of  *  professed  hjrpocrites  ?'  but 
if  he  did,  I  am  confident  *  parallel  lines  running  together,  and  at  last  meeting 
in  the  centre,'  is  a  discovery  entirely  his  own." — Bisset's  Modem  Fanatic^ 
p.  16. 

The  mathematical  discovery  here  eulogized,  is  extracted  from  an  assize  ser- 
mon which  I  have  not  seen  ;  but  the  two  printed  discourses — **  The  Com- 
munication of  Sin,'*  and  *<  The  Perils  of  False  Brethren,**  which  I  have,  are 
not  quite  such  despicable  performances  as  his  antagonists  describe ;  they  no 
doubt  contain  much  distorted  ai^ument,  delivered  in  turgid  Unguage,  and 
studded  with  false  ornament ;  and  much  '*  turbulent  and  rampant  and  even 
blasphemous  matter,*'  but  there  are  many  severe  and  some  plausible  passages 
in  them ;  nor  is  it  rational  to  suppose,  that  if  they  had  been  such  very  silly 
performances,  they  could  have  produced  the  effects  they  did.  They  were  aid« 
ed,  however,  Cunningbam  tells  us,  "  by  amekKlious  voice,  a  good  figure,  and  a 
gncetvA  delivery.**    Mitt  t.  l  p.  975. 
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tion  and  their  measures ;  in  particular,  the  lord  treasurer    BOOK 
was  scarrilously  attacked  under  the  name  of  Volpone,*  and    ^^^^' 
those  bishops  who  had  inculcated  toleration  were  inveighed      1709. 
against  as  perfidious  prelates  and  false  sons  of  the  church,  ^j'^* 
He  roundly  asserted,  in  the  most  unqualified  terms,   ihe  mon. 
doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  which, 
by  a  strange  kind  of  sophistry,  he  averred  the  revolution  did 
not  oppose.     The  union  was  obliquely  satirized,  on  account 
of  admitting  presbyterians  to  uke   the .  sacramental    test, 
which  he  represented  **as  breaking  down  the  inclosures  and 
making  a  high  road  in  upon  her  [the  church  of  England's] 
communion,  so  that  the  pure  spouse  of  Christ  was  prosti- 
tuted to  more  adulteries  than  the  scarlet  whore  in  the  Re- 
velations f*  he  then  '<  sounded  the  trumpet  in  Zion,  decla- 
ring the  church  was  in  danger  from  the  violent  assaults  of 
open  enemies,  and  the  indifference  and  lukewarmness  of 
•  boUow  heartless  friends ;  and  that  it  became  every  true  and 
right- hearted   man  to  put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God.*^ 
This  discourse,  which  the  common  council  refused  to  sanc- 
tion, be  printed,  with  the  approbation  of  the  lord  mayor,  to  Applauded 
whom  it  was  dedicated ;  and  the  tories,  to  whose  passions  ^7^^^^' 
a  vehement  appeal  was  made,  expressed  the  wildest  appro-  cried  bythe 
bation  of  the  incomparable  performance;  while  the  wliigs,  ""^^^^ 
in  return,  decried  it  as  utterly  contemptible  in  a  literary, 
and  detestable  in  a  political  point  of  view.      It  liappened, 
however,  to  fall   in  so  well  with  the  turning  tide  of  the 
times,  that  upwards  of  forty  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  a 
few  days. 

VI.  Exasperated  at  its  success,  and  wincing  under  some 
unpleasant,   but  not  untrue   rubs,  it  gave  to  their   galled 
flanks,  the  ministry  adopted  the  worst  of  all   possible  me- 
thods of  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  the  author.     Had  they  impolicy  of 
allowed  it  to  remain  unnoticed,  it  would  have  been  the  won-  ^^^  minis- 
dcr  of  an  hour,  and  would   have  died  away ;  or  when  it  tmg7t 
was  injudiciously  obtruded  on  the  attention  of  the  house  of 
commons,  had  they  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  wiser  mem- 
bers, ordered  the  obnoxious  pamphlet  to  be  burned  by  the 


*  An  aTaridons,  and,  of  course,  a  fraudulent,  cheating,  lying  scoundrel,  the 
principal  character  in  lien  Johnion*8  comedy  of  Volpone,  or  the  Fox. 
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BOOR   hands*  of  the  common  hangman^  and  committed  the  writer 
^^^^'    to  Newgate  till  the  end  of  the  session,  it  would,  in  all  pro- 
nto,    bability,  never  more  have  been  heard  of;  but  by  some  un- 

pemchedT"  accountable  infatuation,  they  resolved  to  impeach  him  so- 
lemnly at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  as  guilty  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanours. 

VII.  No  sooner  was  this  known,  than  Sacheverel  was  pro- 
claimed the  champion  and  martyr  of  the  church,  to  whose 
subversion  his  impeachment  was  only  the  prelude.  Inflam- 
ed by  such  assertions,  the  populace,  during  his  trial,  which 
lasted  three  weeks,  attended  to  almost  nothing  else ;  they 
surrounded  his  chariot  as  he  went  to  Westminster  hall, 
and  diversified  the  entertainment  by  various  interludes,  in- 
sulting the  whig  members,  burning  the  furniture  of  the  dis- 
senting chapels,  and  rioting  most  lustily  for  the  honour  of 

HI«  trial,  the  church  !  Anne  came  regularly  to  the  trial  incognita. 
Being  supposed  friendly  to  the  impugned  doctrines,  the  earl 
of  Wharton  one  day  took  the  opportunity  to  observe,  *^  that 
if  the  revolution  was  not  lawful,  many  in  that  house,  and 
vast  numbers  out  of  it,  were  guilty  of  bloodshed  and  trea- 
son ;  and  that  the  queen  herself  was  no  legal  sovereign, 
since  the  best  title  she  had  to  the  crown  was  her  parliament- 
ary title  founded  on  the  revolution;"  bishop  Burnet  was 
equally  explicit.  He  remarked,  ^'  that  by  inveighing  against 
the  revolution,  the  toleration,  and  the  union,  a  direct  attack 
was  made  upon  her  majesty  ;  who  had  a  dbtinguished  share 
in  the  first,  had  uniformly  declared  that  she  would  maintain 
the  second,  and  that  she  looked  upon  the  third  as  the  most 
glorious  event  of  her  reign.^ 

VI H.  The  debates  were  long  and  violent,  both  parties  sum- 
moning their  whole  strength,   but  at  the  close  the  delin- 

Foandgnil-  quent   was   only  found  guilty  by  a  majority  of  seventeen 

wntencf.  voices,  fifty-two  voting  for,  and  sixty-nine  against  him 
He  was  sentenced  to  be  suspended  from  preaching  foi 
three  years,  and  his  sermon  ordered  to  be  burned  in  pre- 
sence of  the  lord  major  and  the  sheriffs  of  London,  wliich 
was  done  accordingly ;  and  by  a  late  and  rather  whimsical 
act  of  justice,  the  famous  decree  of  the  Oxford  university, 
passed  nearly  thirty  years  before,  asserting  the  absolute  au- 
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thority,  and  indefeasible  right  of  princesi  was  committed  to  BOOK 
the  same  flames.  XXIV. 


jx.  Such  a  result  of  the  mighty  preparation  and  enor-      mo. 
mous  expense  of  the  impeachment,  realized  the  fable  of  the 
mountain  in  labour,  and  threw  an  air  of  ridicule  over  the 
whole  proceedings.     The  tory  faction  justly  considered  it  Rejoidngi 
as  a  triumph,  and  celebrated  it  by  bonfires  and  illumina-  f^ct^jon.^^ 
tions,  not  only  in  London,  but  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom ;  and  their  rejoicings  were  succeeded  by  numerous  ad- 
dresses, expressive  of  zealous  attachment  to  the  church,  and 
detestation  of  all  anti-monarchial  and  republican  principles. 
In  a  progress  which  Sacheverel  afterwards  made  to  take 
possession  of  a  living  in  Wales,  he  was  magnificently  enter- 
ciined  by  the  univerity  of  Oxford  and  several  noblemen, 
and  his  procession    resembled  the  pomp    and   state   of  a 
prince ;  be  was  received  in  many  of  the  towns  by  the  magi- 
strates in  their  robes,  and  was  usually  escorted  by  a  body  of  SMhere- 
a  thousand  horse.     The  hedges  for  miles  were  hung  with  Jj^L^** 
garlands  of  flowers,  and  lined  with  people;  the  steeples  were 
covered  with  streamers  and  flags,  and  the  air  resounded  with 
shouts  of  *'the  church  and  Dr.  Sacheverel."*    To  those  who 
court  the  favour,  and  idolize  the  voice  of  the  multitude,  this 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  a  hypocritical  haranguer,  which 
pervaded  all  ranks  for  a  while,  is  calculated  to  carry  whole- 
some admonition ;  and  when  contrasted  with  the  indifference 
and  obloquy  with  which  Marlborough  was  almost  at  the  very 
moment  treated,  proclaims  loudly  the  worth lessness,  as  well 
as  the  mutability  of  popular  applause.     This  trial  had  so 
completely  occupied  the  attention  of  parliament,  that  little 
other  business  was  attended  to,  and  notiiing  that  particularly 
regarded  Scotland.      But  the  Scottish  peers,  who  had  till 
now  uniformly  voted  with  the  court,  divided  upon  this  occa-  g^ttjg}, 
sion,  and  Hamilton,  Mar,  Weems,  and  Norlhesk,  went  over  peers  di- 
to  the  tories:  for  which  the  duke  was  rewarded  afterwards  quesdon. 
with  the  lord  lieutenancy  of  Lancaster. 
X.  Emboldened  by  these  appearances,  while  the  tory  ma- 

*  Two  steeples  in  Bridgenorth  had  no  less  than  fifty  pounds  worth  of 
fiaf«  and  eolours  upon  them,  which  were  enough  for  a  fleet  of  colliers,  and 
wovld  have  beffi  waore  religiously  employed.  Annals  of  Queen  Anne.  Old- 
fZUXon,p.  4>5i. 
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BOOK    »^*tt  ^'»s  at  its  height,  the  queen  dismissed  the  whig  ministry, 

XXIV.    and  formed  a  high  church  cabinet,   at  the  head  of  which 

1710.     Harley,  created  earl  of  Oxford  in  the  following  May,  was 

A  tory  mi-  placed ;  sir  Simon  Harcourt  being  made  lord  chancellor ; 

ed.  "  lord  Rochester,  the  queen'*s  uncle,  president  of  the  council ; 

Henry  St.  John  and  lord  Dartmouth,  secretaries  of  state ; 
and  the  duke  of  Ormond,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Anew 
parliament  being  requisite  to  support  the  new  ministry,  the 
elections  in  England  were  carried  before  the  popular  com- 

Triumph-    motion  had  subsided,  almost  wholly  in  favour  of  the  tories ; 

fand."  "^"  ®"^  ^^^^  ^*^  ^^^  sudden  and  violent  alteration,  that  a  whig 
durst  scarcely  appear  as  a  candidate,  except  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life.  The  pope  and  the  pretender  were  forced  to 
hide  their  diminished  heads,  and  ceased  for  a  time  to  be 
terrible,  while  the  banners  of  "  church — and — state"  waved 
triumphant. 

XI.  Rumours  had  reached  Scotland  of  the  tumult  which 

Genera]  as-  raged  in  the  sister  kingdom,  and  the  presbyterians  were  deep- 

sembly.  ]y  interested  in  marking  its  progress,  but  they  prudently  re- 
mained tranquil  waiting  the  issue ;  and  when  the  general  as- 
sembly met  in  April,  any  reference  that  was  made  to  the 
mad  uproar  then  urging  on  by  the  high  church  episcopali- 
ans, was  remarkably  guarded.  The  queen's  letter  was 
shorter  and  more  general,  not  less  kind  or  gracious  than 

Commis-    usual ;  but  the  earl  of  Glasgow — continued  commissioner, 

speech.  ^^^^  whigs  not  being  yet  displaced — in  his  speech  was  more 
than  commonly  warm,  in  enlarging  upon  her  majesty's  un- 
abated affection  for  the  church,  and  regard  for  their  privi- 
leges. Mr.  W.  Mitchell,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Ekiinburgh, 
the  moderator,  made  use  of  the  following  significant  expres- 
sions in  his  reply  :  *'  I  have  no  doubt  this  assembly  will  give 
a  dutiful  answer  to  her  majesty's  letter,  each  word  of  which 
hath  its  weight,  and  I  hope  shall  have  its  effect :  I  do 
but  add,  that  as  this  assembly,  and  all  the  favourers  and 
lovers  of  Zion,  hold  a  high  esteem  of  our  privileges  and 
blessings,  so  I  pray  and  hope  they  shall  be  helped  through 
the  good  hand  of  our  God,  to  evidence  that  sense  they  have 
of  their  worth  and  value,  and  to  show  themselves  in  all  things 
ministers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ*^  The  answer  of  the  as- 
sembly was  rather  more  pointed.     **  We  crave  leave  upon 
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this  occasion  to  assure  your  majesty,  that  we  abhor  all  the    fiOOK 

principles  that  stain  the  glory  of  the  reformed  christian  re-    ^^^V. 

iigion,  and  all  opinions  that  have  a  tendency  to  shake  the      nio. 

excellent  and  solid  foundation  upon  which  your  majesty's  ^^^^  ^^ 
.  ,  ,  -  \       .    ,     "^      ^  .the  queeirs 

just  title  to  the  supreme  goyernment  of  your  dommions,  and  letter. 

the  security  of  your  throne  in  a  protestant  succession  against 
all  popish  pretenders,  are  happily  established."*  They  yery 
judiciously,  however,  avoided  in  their  act  for  a  fast,  hinting 
their  fears  about  the  stability  of  their  church,  and  confined 
themselves  in  their  preamble  to  those  causes  which  might  at  Act  for  a 
any  time  be  urged  ^*  as  subjects  of  humiliation : — the  great 
and  crying  sins  of  the  land,  atheism,  irreligion,  popery,  many 
errors,  and  dreadful  delusions,  with  immoralities  of  all  kinds, 
heinously  aggravated  as  being  committed  by  a  professing 
people  in  a  reformed  land,  against  the  clearest  light  of  the 
glorious  gospel." 

XII.  As  no  answer,  however,  had  been  received  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  last  assembly,  for  some  medium  in  Edin- 
burgh through  which  they  might  receive  the  civil  sanction 
for  such  appointments,  they  applied  to  the  commissioner, 
requesting  him  to  transmit  the  act  to  the  secretaries  of  state,  sanctioned 
to  be  laid  before  the  queen,  which  he  did  by  the  flying  post,  f.„een! 
and  readily  obtained  the  royal  signature.  The  application, 
however,  happened  to  arrive  when  the  episcopal  shouting  of 
ihe  church  in  danger  was  at  its  height,  and  the  ministry, 
who  felt  their  seats  shaking  by  the  noisy  zealots  of  one  po- 
lity, were  afraid  of  encountering  the  claims  of  another.  Ac- 
cordingly Sunderland — who  communicated  the  queen^  ap- 
probation to  the  moderator — in  a  private  letter  to  Carstairs, 
warned  him  of  the  danger  of  pushing  forward  the  pretensions 
of  the  church  with  too  much  zeal;  but  he  evidently  mistook 
a  mere  matter  of  form  for  some  new  clerical  assertion  of  au- 
thority.* 

*  He  says,  "  I  hope  the  assembly  will  be  sensible  of  her  majesty's  goodness 
in  condescending  to  interpose  the  civil  sanction  to  their  act :  for  which  it  must 
be  owned  there  was  no  occasion,  the  government  not  having  been  wantmg  hi- 
therto in  any  thing  necessary  for  promoting  either  the  civil  or  religious  concerns 
of  the  people  ;  so  that  if  we  could  see  into  the  views  of  some  who  perhaps  hava 
been  most  active  and  zealous  for  this  step,  we  should  probably  find  them  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  appear  to  be,  and  to  fall  but  too  much  in  with  the  like 
VOL.  VI.  c 
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XIII.  His  grace  the  commissioner,  who  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  their  proceedings,  expressed  him- 
self in  a  very  di£Perent  strain.  ^'  I  shall  not  be  wanting/' 
said  he  in  his  closing  address,  "  faithfully  to  lay  before  her 
majesty  the  great  duty  and  regard  I  have  observed  in  the 
ordering  and  despatching  all  your  business,  to  her  majesty's 
person,  authority,  and  government ;"  and  with  a  kind  of 
presentiment  that  he  might  not  again  speedily  meet  them, 
he  affectionately  added,  "  I  beg  leave  to  return  you  my  most 
humble  and  hearty  thanks  for  the  many  great  civilities,  and 
undeserved  favour  and  kindness  you  have  ever  loaded  me 
with ;  and  now,  particularly  on  this  occasion,  I  do  assure 
you,  I  shall,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  ever  support  the 
government  of  this  church,  and  faithfully  and  sincerely 
serve  the  interests  of  the  same."  No  acts  of  any  consequence 
were  passed  by  the  assembly.* 

XIV.  Scotland,  which  might  have  naturally  been  expected 
to  be  as  unanimous  in  opposition  to  the  high  church  faction 
as  England  was  for  it,  already  discovered  the  subserviency 
of  her  representation  to  the  reigning  ministry.  Hamilton 
naturally  exerted  himself  for  the  tories,  and  Argyle,  dis- 
gusted at  the  neglect  of  Marlborough,  also  supported  the 
party  in  place,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  Mar ;  but  they 
acted  separately,  and  the  administration  affected  to  leave 

humour  here,  which  has  already  raised  so  great  a  ferment ;  and  which,  if  not 
diverted,  must  necessarily  end  in  the  disturbance  of  the  quiet  both  of  church, 
and  state.  And  I  dare  not  promise  you,  if  the  assembly  should  offer  again  at 
the  like  step,  that  they  will  meet  with  the  same  easiness  and  compliance  in  the 
goremment.  Sunderland*s  letter  to  Carstairs,  dated  May  lOth.  Caratairs't 
Papers,  p.  785.  At  this  date  the  whigs  had  no  conception  of  such  a  complete 
overtuni  as  took  place  in  a  few  months,  and  would  therefore  have  been  willing 
to  gratify  the  queen  and  the  tories  by  discountenancing  the  presbyterians  and 
dissenters.  Even  Harley  apparently  contemplated  a  coalition  with  part  of  the 
ministry ;  but  the  latter  thought,  as  they  could  command  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  were  so  strictly  united  with  tlie  allies,  they  would  force  the  queen 
to  retain  them  as  her  servants.  This  confidence  in  their  own  strength  was 
another  cause  of  their  downfall ;  and,  had  the  tories  been  moderate,  would  have 
prevented  their  rise,  for  they  had  alienated  their  best  support,  the  presbyteri- 
ans and  dissenters.  *<  It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  nation,**  says  a  writer  of 
the  day,  « that  we  were  delivered  from  one  bad  set,  and  put  into  the  bands  of 
•Qch  as  were  no  better,  if  not  worse.**    Thoughts  on  the  peace. 

•  Actings  and  Proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly,  MS.  1710,  and  Print* 
ed  Acts,  id.  An. 
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the  elections  in   Scotland  free.     The  Jacobites  complained    BOOK 
that  they  did  not,  as  they  expected,  receive  any  countenance    ^^^^* 
from  the  court;*  Queensberry  declined  interfering  with  the      J^Tlo!^ 
elections,  as  bis  influence  in  Scotland  had  greatly  diminish- 
ed since  the  union  ;  and  being,  through  the  interest  of  Or- 
nxMid  and  Rochester,  continued  third  secretary  of  state,  he 
consented  to  desert  his  old  friends,  and  form  a  part  of  the 
new  government.     The  whole  sixteen  peers  were  agreeable 
to  the  ministry ;  but  it  was  remarked  as  a  bad  omen  for  the 
adherents  of  the  pretender,  that  the  earls  of  Kinnoui,  Lou<- 
don,  Orkney,  and  Roseberry,  had  formerly  acted  with  the 
whigs,  and  could  not  be  counted  upon  as  favouring  their 
cause,  but  would  be  tories  only  in  so  far  as  their  interest 
directed  them.f     About  two-thirds  of  the  commons  were  And  about 
tories — that  is,  ministerial  supporters ;  and  had  it  not  been  JJ^J^J^il]^ 
that  the  revenue  officers  who  were  appointed   by  the  last 


ministry,  from  gratitude — a  very  rare  principle  in  politics — 
voted  for  their  candidates,  scarcely  one  whig  would  have 
been  returned  from  the  north  side  of  the  Tweed,  though 
the  presbyterians  had  taken  the  alarm,  and  the  ministers 
began  to  doubt  the  stability  of  their  establishment.  Even 
in  Fife,  which,  ever  since  the  days  of  the  reformation,  had 
been  distinguished  as  friendly  to  the  side  of  the  whigs,  in  a 
contested   election   the   lyon-king-at-arms   carried    off  the  ^. 

prize ;  but  it  must  be  granted,  that  the  conduct  of  the  other 
party  when  in  power  had  not  been  such  as  to  secure  the  af- 
fections of  the  people  of  Scotland ;  and  that,  if  they  would 
have  preferred  them,  it  was  more  from  a  dread  of  their  sup- 
planters,  than  from  any  great  love  they  bore  to  them. 

xv.  Every  eye  was  now  directed  to  the  new  parliament,  Pariiamer 
which  met  on  the  twenty-fifth  November.     Mr.  Bromley, 
member  for  the  university  of  Oxford,  was  chosen  speaker, 
which  sufficiently  indicated  the  sentiments  of  that  portion  of 
the  legislature ;  but  the  queen  in  her  speech  gave  no  intima-  Queen's 
tion  of  a  change  of  politics  in  the  cabinet — "  in  the  plainest  speech. 


*  lockhart's  Commentaries,  319,  ib.  '320. 

t  Semper  eadem  was  affixed  to  the  weathercocks  on  the  queen's  visit  to 
Oxford-  The  same  sarcasm  might,  with  a  little  variation,  have  been  affixed 
on  the  election  day,  to  the  vane  at  Holyroodbouse. 
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BOOK  words/*  she  declared  her  intention  '<  to  support  and  encou- 
^^^^*  rage  the  church  of  England,  and  preserve  the  British  con- 
1710.  stitution  according  to  the  union  ;"*  only  the  customary  eulo* 
gium  on  the  success  of  the  campaign  was  omitted  ;  and  in 
place  of  her  usual  promise  *'  to  maintain  the  toleration  as 
by  law  established/'  she  substituted  a  cant  phrase,  which 
had  been  employed  by  Sacheverers  counsel,  and  promised 
*'  to  maintain  the  indulgence  by  law  allowed  to  scrupulous 
consciences  f '  adding  however  as  a  solatium,  and  ^*  that  all 
these  may  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  I  shall  employ  none 
but  such  as  are  heartily  for  the  protestant  succession  in  the 
house  of  Hanover,  the  interest  of  which  family  no  person 
can  be  more  truly  concerned  in  than  myself.'** 

XVI.  Having  now  an  opportunity,  as  was  naturally  to  be 
Retaliation  expected,  the  tories  retaliated,  without   mercy,  upon  the 
?n  «mte"^*  whigs,  in  contested  elections ;  and  supported  their  own  claim- 
ed elec-      ants  with  an  equal  indi£Perence  to  the  justice  or  injustice 
tioiis.         ^j.  ^j^^  exceptions  made  against  them.     The  Scottish  repre- 
sentatives had  only  one,  that  of  Dumfries-shire,  which  was 
disputed,  and  it  was  probably  the  only  one  which  was  de- 
cided  impartially.     Grierson,  junior  of  Lag,  was  returned 
member,  against  whom  the  second  son  of  viscount  StormoDt 
(James  Murray)  petitioned ;  both  were  tories,  but  accord* 
9  ing  to  the  good  old  Scottish  custom,   whose  divisions  had 

always  subdivisions,  they  were  ranged  in  two  parties,  the 
duke  of  Queensberry  leading  the  one,  and  the  duke  of  Ha- 
Grienonof  milton  the  other — and  Lag  being  a  relation  of  Queensben/^ 
^  he  was  superseded  by  Murray  ;  all  the   Scottish  nieniben» 

to  show  the  aversion  they  had  to  his  patron  on  account  of 
the  union,  voting  against  him.  What  however  appears  to 
have  chiefly  influenced  the  English  members,  and  carried 
the  decision,  was  the  creation  by  Queensberry  of  fictitioit 

Loses  his    freeholders.     He  had  given  the  right  of  freehold  to  severd 

election  bv  .  i  .  i     /.  .*!. 

fictitious     voters,  in  trust,  or  redeemable  for  a  trifling  sum,  a  pracdee 

vote*.         which,  if  allowed,  would  have  always  thrown  the  coantiei 


*  The  whole  of  the  new  ministry  almost  sent  letters  containing  the 
ardent  professions  of  attachment  to  the  elector  of  Hanover,  and  thera  M  >* 
grounds  for  supposing  that  Harley,  now  at  the  head  of  the 
was  a  whig  in  principle,  and  bred  a  presbyterian,  was  not  at  this 
Hanover  Papers,  1710. 
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into  the  hands  of  those  peers  who  had  extenstye  superiori-    BOOK 
ties;^a  majority  of  the  commons,  therefore,  rejected  these    ^^*^- 
TOtes  as  illegal  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the  qualified  "  i^iq^ 
electors,  and  declared  in  favour  of  the  candidate  who  had 
the  greater  number  of  bona  fide  suffrages. 

Xfii.  Actuated  by  party  rage,  the  tories  in   the  house  of 
commons,  after  voting  a  liberal  supply  for  continuing  the 
war,  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  enormous  expenditure  Proceed- 
already  incurred ;  and  to  mark  their  opposition  to  the  per-  ins*  ^- 
sons  and  principles  of  their  predecessors,  procured  a  vote  ^^1^^^ 
of  censure  on  the  late  treasurer,  whose  accounts  they  said 
were  irregular,  though  his  enemies  were  constrained  to  ac- 
knowledge that  no  suspicion  could   attach   to   his  integrity. 
In  the  upper  house  the  conduct  of  the  war  in   Spain   was 
condemned,  and  while  the  victories  in  Flanders  were  studi- 
oosly  passed  over,  the  earl  of  Peterborough  was  thanked  for 
his  conduct  in  the  Peninsula. 

xnii.  Cordially  as  they  all  agreed  in  their  opposition  to 
whig  politics  and  whig  ministers,  the  Scottish  and  English 
tories  could  not  coalesce  in  regard  to  commercial  regulations. 
Linen  was  the  only  staple  manufacture  of  Scotland,  and  had 
been  cherished  with  the  most  anxious  solicitude  by  the  Scot- 
tish parliament.     A  bill  was,  however,  now  introduced,  im- 
posing a  duty  for  thirty-two  years  on  every  piece  exported  ^^^  'J^^" 
from  Britain ;  this  the  Scottish  members,  particularly  Bnillie  on  Scottish 
of  Jerviswood,  and  Mr.  Smith  the  representative  of  Glas-  *'"«"• 
gow,  opposed  as  unfair;  because  the  staple  manufacture  of 
England  [woollen  cloth]  being  always  exempted  from  duty, 
that  of  Scotland  had  a  right  to  similar  encouragement,  more 
especially  as  their  woollen  manufactures  had  been  entirely 
TQioed  by  the  union,  and  England  had  none  of  linen  to  suf- 
fer.   A  long  debate  having  ensued,  Harley  at  length  rose 
and  expressed  his  astonishment  that  there  should  be  any  Harley'sin 
difficulty  in  the  case,  "  for  have  not  we,'^  said  he,  "  bought  «)n9»derate 
them,  and  a  right  to  tax  them  ?  pray,  for  what  end  did  we 
give  the  equivalent?"  Lockhart  instantly  got  up  and  said, 
**he  was  glad  to  hear  now  publicly  acknowledged  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  a  truth  of  which  he  had  never 
(loubted,  that  Scotland  had  been  bought  and  sold,  but  he 
tnuch  admired  to  hear,  from  one  who  had  so  great  a  hand 
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BOOK    in  the  purchase,  that  the  equivalent  was  the  price ;  as  no- 
XXIV.    thing  was  more  certain  than  that  the  equivalent  was  paid  to 
7171      Scotland  on  account  of  a  sum  with  which  the  Scottish  cus- 
Lockhart's  toms  and  excise  were  to  be  charged,  and  which  was  to  go 
retort.        ^^  ^he  payment  of  English  debts  contracted  before  the  union. 
Since,  therefore,  Scotland  was  bought  and  sold,  it  must  have 
been  for  a  price  never  yet  brought  to  ligiit,  and  he  would  be 
extremely  glad  to  know  what  the  price  amounted  to,  and 
who  received  it  ?  Before  the  union,"  he  added,  "  they  were 
told  many  fine  things  about  the  communication  of  trade,  and 
about  the  due  regard  that  would  be  had  to  the  circumstances 
and  abilities  of  the  united  kingdom,  and  the  Scots  had  trust- 
ed this  and  much  more  to  English   honour;  but  this  tax, 
which  went  wholly,  or  at  least  chiefly,  to  afiect  Scotland,  and 
that  in  the  most  tender  part,  and  the  other  treatment  they 
had  already  experienced,  rendered  but  too  apparent  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  such  unlimited  confidence. 
He  was  glad,  however,  that  gentlemen  spoke  plainly,  as  it 
taught  the  Scots  what  they  were  to  expect,  and  justified  the 
conduct  of  those  who  had  opposed  the  scandalous  and  perni- 
cious sale  of  their  country."    The  duty  was  notwithstanding 
The  duty    imposed,  only,  instead  of  being  paid  by  the  piece,  it  was  al- 
impose  .     iQ^gj  to  be  paid  by  the  yard,  an  alteration  of  considerable 
0.         importance,  as  the  pieces  in  England  measured  forty  yards, 
whereas  in  Scotland  they  seldom  exceeded  ten. 

XIX.  A  more  unjust  and  irritating  proceeding  followed. 
Mr.  Yeaman,  member  for  Dundee,  presented  a  bill  for  re- 
Bill  for  re.  gulating  the  linen  trade  in  Scotland,  fixing  the  length  and 
gulatingtbe  breadth  of  the  webs,  rectifying  several  abuses  in  bleaching, 
in  Scot-  appointing  public  stamps  to  be  affixed  on  all  cloth  exhibited 
land.  f^jj.  sale,  and  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  linen  yarn.     To 

this  last  clause,  some  gentlemen  who  had  estates  in  Ireland 
strongly  objected ;  for  the  Scottish  linen  yarn  being  useful 
to  the  Irish  trade,  parliament  was  bound,  they  said,  to  reject 
it ;  because,  their  woollen  stu£Ps  not  being  allowed  to  be  car^ 
ried  to  England  or  the  plantations,  the  English  had  engag- 
ed on  all  occasions  to  encourage  the  Irish  linen  manufacture. 
Mr.  Baillie  replied,  that  if  the  Scots  had  insisted  that  the  ten 
thousand  pounds  given  annually  to  the  Irish  for  improving 
their  linen  manufacture  should  be  stopped,  because  it  inter- 
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Tered  with  their  interest,  there  might  have  been  some  cause    BOOK 
for  opposition ;  but  it  was  very  hard  that  the  Scots  should     XXIV. 
not  be  allowed  to  preserve  the  manufacture^  and  improve     ~ ,,. 
the  produce  of  their  own  country  to  the  utmost ;  and  the 
laird  of  Camwath  added,  ^*  He  wondered  to  see  so  small 
and  withal  so  just  a  demand  meet  with  such  opposition  ;  that 
he  always  knew  and  believed  that  Scotland  must  yield  to 
England,  but  he  did  expect  she  might  have  stood  her  ground 
against  Ireland ;  but  this  and  sundry  other  mistakes,  he  per- 
ceived, would  soon  be  cleared .'^ 

XX.  Mr,  Bromley  then  interposed,  **  The  sum  of  the  pre-  ^^^^ '" 
sent  debate,***  he  said,  **  amounted  to  this,  that  whatever  was  mons. 

or  might  be  the  laws  of  Scotland,  yet  now  she  was  subject 
to  the  sovereignty  of  England,  and  must  be  governed  by 
£nglish  maxims  and  laws,  and  Ireland  must  not  be  ruined 
to  humour  a  few  North  British  members.^  As  he  was  pro- 
ceeding, Lockhart,  who  would  not  suffer  the  honour  of  his 
country  to  be  insulted  with  impunity,  called  him  to  order. 
**  Scotland  never  was,*'  said  he  irrdignantly,  "  nor  ever  would 
be,  subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  England.  He  had  often 
observed,  when  gentlemen  spoke,  they  talked  of  the  trade, 
liberty,  &c.  of  England,  which  he  was  inclined  to  believe 
had  proceeded  from  custom  and  inadvertency,  but  now  there 
was  too  much  reason  to  suppose  that  some  gentlemen  did 
really  think  the  interest  of  England  comprehended  that  of 
Great  Britain,  or  at  least  that  the  other  part  thereof  was 
little  to  be  regarded  f*  and  he  concluded  by  politely  observ- 
ing, that  the  gentleman's  arguments  were  as  empty  as  his 
expressions  were  unmannerly. 

XXI.  On  this  occasion  the  exertions  of  the  Scottish  mem-    ""^  ' 
bers  were  successful,  and  the  bill  passed  the  commons.     But 

in  the  house  of  peers,  where  the  whig  interest  was  strongest, 
not  only  was  the  obnoxious  clause  rejected,  but  an  amend- 
ment was  proposed,  allowing  Irish  linen  to  be  exported  to 
the  colonies  duty  free  for  five  years,  after  the  expiration  of  ji,,.^^^^  ^ 
five  years  which  had  been  previously  granted ;  and  this, 
which  was  in  fact  a  prohibition  of  Scottish  linen,  was  car- 
ried, with  only  about  six  dissentient  voices,  besides  the 
Scottish  peers. 

XXII.  When  returned  to  the  commons,  the  indignation  of 
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BOOK    the  North  Britons  was  so  vehement,  that  the  amendments 
were  ordered  to  be  considered  some  six  months  after,  and 

1710*     ^^^  ^^^'  ^^^  '^^ ' — ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  another  rankling  sore  in  the 
Dldmately  minds  of  the  generation  who  sighed  over  the  lost  independ- 
ence of  their  country,  whose  patriotic  feelings  were  still  far- 
ther corroded  by  the  rejection  of  a  measure  which  might 
have  greatly  benefited  Scotland,  and  could  have  done  no  pos- 
sible harm,  whatever  advantage,  to  England.     The  exten- 
sive forests  in  the  north  were  entirely  unavailable  for  any 
useful  purpose,  on  account  of  their  distance  from  a  market, 
arising  from  their  mountainous  site,  and  the  almost  total 
want  of  roads  ;  and  a  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
Billforsup-  who  possessed  what  might  have  been  rendered  a  very  pro- 
val  stores    ductive  source  of  wealth,  derived  no  advantage  from  the 
from  Scot-  bounty  of  nature.     Some  of  them,  who  had  calculated  upon 
e(i  *  their  own  personal  emolument,  and  others,  who  expected 

great  national  advantage  from  the  improvement  of  planta- 
tions, thought  it  but  a  reasonable  request  to  require  that  na- 
val stores  should  have  the  same  encouragement  when  brought 
from  thence  to  England,  as  when  imported  from  Norway  or 
America;  but  a  bill  which  passed  the  house  of  commons 
for  this  purpose,  was  likewise  lost  by  the  amendments  pro- 
posed in  the  house  of  lords. 

XXIII.  An  abortive  and  ill-timed  attempt  to  place  an  ad- 
dition to  the  salary  of  the  judges  on  the  customs  of  Scot- 
land, the  surplus  of  which  was  appropriated  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  trade,  instead  of  the  civil  list  of  Great  Britain, 
kept  up  the  irritation ;  and  in  this  state  of  the  parties,  even 
an  accidental  error  of  a  clerk  was  construed  into  an  in- 
Mistaltem  tentional  injury  done  the  Scots.  This  natural  mistake, 
t*^«  "*"iai  which  Lockhart  calls  "  ane  unaccountable  enuff  story,** 
happened  thus :— When  a  duty  was  granted  upon  all  coal 
exported  from  Britain,  an  exception  was  made  in  favour  of 
coal  exported  from  the  west  of  England  to  Ireland,  or  the 
Isle  of  Man.  This  exception,  upon  the  motion  of  a  Scot- 
tish member,  was  extended  to  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  al- 
so, by  inserting  the  word  Britain  in  the  bill ;  but  when  the 
act  was  engrossed,  the  clerk  carelessly  retained  or  substi- 
tuted England,  and  thus  it  received  the  royal  assent.  It 
was  rectified  when  discovered,  but  the  incredulous  Scots 
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would  scarcely  be  persuaded  that  the  alteration  was  not  in-    BOOK 

tentional.  XXIV. 

xxiT.  Without  confidence  in  either  party,  the  situation      nio. 

of  Scottishmen  who  were  sincere  lovers  of  their  country,  was  P«n>i«»»nir^ 

'  situAtion  of 

at  this  juncture  exceedingly  perplexing.     The  whigs,  their  tbeSoottbh 

natural  allies,  were  almost  all  episcopalians;  they  had  shown  members, 
their  disregard  for  the  articles  of  union,  and  in  matters  re- 
lati?e  to  Scotland  they  had  sacrificed  her  interest,  whenever 
it  came  in  contact  with  that  of  England  : — the  tories**  pro- 
fessions of  respect   for   the   security  of  the   presbyterian 
church,  as  by  law  established,  were  as  strong  as  the  whigs^ ; 
and  a  number  of  them  had  voted  against  the  encroachments 
upon  the  Scottish  constitution.     When  the  change  of  ad- 
ministration, therefore,  took  place,  had  the  northern  repre- 
sentatives acted  upon  the  principle  of  voting  unitedly,  disin- 
terestedly, and  independently,  they  might  have  obtained  an 
elevation  in  the  senate  which  would  have  enabled  them  to 
hold  the  balance  between  the  conflicting  factions,  and  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  either  to  act  in  opposition  to  their 
decided  opinions.   But  they  were  divided  among  themselves ;  They  dU 
and  it  would  perhaps  be  asking  too  much  of  human  nature,  ^^^* 
to  require  any  body  of  men  of  any  nation  to  act  long  con- 
sistently together  for  the  good  of  their  country,  when  their 
private  interests  are  daily  assailed,  and  they  are  furnished 
with  specious  arguments  to  defend,  or  apologize  for  desert- 
ing it.     A  majority  joined   the  tories,  and  for  a  while  se-  a  majority 
veral  of  the  leading  Scottish  members,  who  had  supported  Jo»»?«  ^^« 
ibe  last,  adhered  to  the   present  ministry  :  nor  did   they 
think  they  forgot  their  principles   or  their  country  when 
they  did  so.* 

XXV.  The  earl  of  Islay,  placed  in  this  predicament,  thus 
justified  himself  and  his  brother  Argyle,  in  a  confidential  Earl  of  Is- 

letter  to  Carstairs — "  I  was  always  of  opinion  it  was  ob-  **y '  ^*' 

^  *^  cuse. 

'  Though  I  use  whig  and  tory  as  the  distinctive  names  of  two  factions  which 
dirided  the  British  parliament,  the  reader  wifl  obsenre  that  while  the  terms 
are  the  same,  the  parties  are  widely  different  from  the  Scottish  who  were  simi- 
larly designated.  There  the  whigs  were  all  presbyterians,  and  the  tories  to  a 
man  Jacobites.  In  England  both  were  episcopalian,  but  a  majority  of  the  to- 
ries were  friends  to  the  protestant  succession,  and  in  their  own  way  as  much 
opposed  to  the  papist!  as  the  Scots. 

VOL.  VI.  D 
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BOOK  viously  our  interest  not  to  mingle  ourselves  too  mucn  with 
^^^^'  the  factions  here — I  mean  as  Scottishmen ;  for,  it  being 
1710.  very  plain  that  no  party  here  has  our  country  much  at 
For  his  po-  heart,  exasperating  any  side  might  at  some  conjuncture  or 
other,  draw  both  upon  us,  and  crush  us  at  once.  The  queen 
has  been  pleased  to  remove  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  as  His 
said,  for  behaving  himself  disrespectfully  towards  her,  and 
some  are  so  bold  as  to  presume  to  censure  even  her  ma- 
jesty's taking  that  step ;  I  for  my  part  think  it  my  dntj 
to  approve  of  it,  as  I  shall  of  any  other  alteration  she  may 
happen  to  make;  and  think  our  interest  both  of  church 
and  state  as  secure,  under  these  she  may  employ,  as  it  has 
been  hitherto.  I  flatter  myself  that  my  brother  and  I  have 
not  been  the  least  zealous  for  the  maintaining  the  rights 
of  our  church  wher^  they  have  been  concerned  ;  and  we 
<lare  never — ^though  there  were  no  other  reason— enter  into 
any  other  schemes,  because,  to  speak  plainly,  we  know  very 
well,  and  I  am  sure,  our  forefathers  felt  it,  the  mercy  of 
our  enemies." 

XXVI.  Considerable  attention  had  for  some  time  been  ex- 
cited in  Scotland,  by  clandestine  attempts  to  introduce  the  use 
Episcopa.   of  the  English  liturgy  in  the  Scottish  episcopalian  worship. 
lans.  rpj^^  Scots  of  other  days  had  always  resisted  this  innova- 

tion as  subjection  to  the  English  church,  even  those  among 
them  who  submitted  to  the  authority  of  bishops ;  and  both 
the  prejudice  and  law  of  the  country  being  against  it,  they 
who  adhered  to  this  communion  never  yet  attempted  to  re- 
vive what  had  been  the  original  moving  cause  of  all  the 
Chaplains    troubles  of  their  church.    When  the  chaplains  of  some  Eng- 
regiments    ''^^  regiments,  who  happened  to  be  stationed  in  Scotland 
preventod    on  the  rumoured  invasion,  introduced  that  form,  some  of  the 
prayerbook  Presbyterian  ministers  interfered,  and  with  a  degree  of  bigot* 
or  preach,  ry  which  ill  accorded  with  the  situation  of  persons  who  were 
*"^'  trembling  for  their  own  liberty,  prevented  not  only  the  use 

of  the  prayer  book,  but  even  stopped  their  preaching  to  their 
own  people.  This  occasioned  a  controversy,  which  ended 
— as  all  controversies  should  do — ^in  procuring  for  the  epis- 
copalians that  liberty  which  they  had  so  long  denied  the 
presbyterians,  and  which  the  presbyterians  now  wished  to 
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deny  them :— the  liberty  of  worshipping  Grod  according  to  BOOK 
their  conscience,  in  the  manner  which  they  deemed  the  most  ^^^^* 
agreeable  to  the  practice  of  antiquity.  1710. 

xxTii.  When  this  controversy  was  at  its  height,  a  Mr. 
Greenshields,  the  son  of  a  Scottish  episcopalian  clergyman  Owe  of 
who  bad  lost  his  church  at  the  revolution,  and  retired  to  Jf '|S![**°" 
Ireland,  having  been  admitted  to  holy  orders  by  a  Scottish 
bishop,  after  he  had  served  a  cure  for  several  years  in  Ire* 
land,  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  opened  a  meeting-house, 
where  he  used  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  which 
had  not  heretofore  been  used  in  any  of  the  episcopalian  cha- 
pels.  The  presbytery  summoned  him  to  appear  before  them, 
in  order  to  inquire  into  his  licence  and  authority  to  exercise 
ministerial  functions ;  and  upon  bis  declining  their  jurisdic* 
tioD,  prohibited  him  to  exercise  any  part  of  the  holy  minis- 
try within  the  bounds  and  liberties  of  Eklinburgh.  He  still 
persisting,  information  was  lodged  with  the  magistrates,  who, 
npon  receiving  intelligence  of  this  heinous  offence,  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  and  shut  up  the  meeting-house,  and  com- 
mitted the  parson  to  prison  with  as  much  alacrity  as  ever 
their  predecessors  had  hunted  out  a  conventicle.  Mr. 
Greenshields  then  applied  for  a  bill  of  suspension  and  li- 
beration, which  was  refused,  unless  he  would  find  security 
never  to  exercise  any  part  of  his  ministerial  function  in 
that  city,  which  he  refused  to  do.  His  case  was  then  brought 
before  the  court  of  session,  by  an  action  against  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Edinburgh  for  wrongous  imprisonment,  where 
the  sentence  of  the  magistrates  was  affirmed,  upon  which  he 
appealed  to  the  house  of  lords;  but  their  lordships  were 
then  wholly  taken  up  with  Sacheverers  impeachment,  and 
did  nothing  in  the  business.  Next  year,  the  tories  being 
triumphant,  when  the  appeal  came  to  be  heard,  the  sen- 
tence of  tlie  lower  court  was  reversed,  and  the  magistrates 
of  Edinburgh  found  liable  in  very  heavy  damages ;  a  de-  Msunstrates 
cision  which)  however  distorted  by  party  prejudice  at  the  ^,^^1, 

time,  must  now,  when  reviewed  calmly,  be  pronounced  equi-  found  llabl* 
.11-  I     •    1  .  «  ii>  dama^ei. 

table,  just,  and  right.* 

*  Case  of  Mr.  Greenshields,  Edin.  1710.     Lockhart  Papers,  voU  t.  p.  34.^^ 

-348. 
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BOOK        XXVIII.  This  decision,  which  gave  high  dissatisfaction  to 
^^^^*    the  presbyterians,  and  wrested  the  power  of  persecution 
[^j^      from  their  church  courts,  delighted  the  Jacobites — for  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  Scottish  episcopalians  were  adherents 
of  the  house  of  Stuart ;— and  some  idea  of  the  importance 
they  attached  to  it  may  be  formed  from  what  Lesley*  says 
in  a  memorial  presented  to  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  on 
his  arrival  in  France  in  April  1711.     "  Since  the  revolution, 
there  has  not  been  so  great  a  confusion  of  councils  and  of 
wrescnta-  ""^^"^^8  in  England  as  there  has  been  since  the  last  change 
tion  to  the  in  the  ministry ;  and  the  afiPair  of  Greenshields,  a  minister 
pretender,   of  the  church  of  England,  whom  the  parliament  has  lately 
protected  against  the  presbyterians  of  Scotland,  has  irritated 
the  latter  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  would  concur  in  what- 
ever might  deliver  them  from   the  union    with  England, 
which  is  universally  detested  in  Scotland,  where  they  are 
all  persuaded,  that  nothing  can  deliver  them  from  it  but  the 
return  of  their  sovereign/'-f 

XXIX.  Always  deceived,  yet  always  sanguine,  the  Jacobites 
imagined  this  now  no  dubious  or  distant  event,  and  the  pre- 
His  hopes  tender  was  himself  not  less  sanguine.     The  doctrines  ad- 
vanced by  the  advocates  of  .^acheverel,  and  repeated  in  the 
addresses,  he  considered  as  so  many  decisive  proofs  that 
his  hereditary  rights   must   be   universally  acknowledged, 
at  least  by  the  majority  of  the  nation,  of  whom  he  thought 
the  tories,    who  now  ruled  the  storm,  were  at  once  the 
leaders  and  the  multitude;  and  the  exaggerated  and  furi- 
ous accusations  of  the  whigs,  who  represen^d  them  all  as 
his  friends,  confirmed  his  belief.     Full  of  these  high  hopes, 
he  ordered,  about  the  time  of  Sacheverel's  trial,  a  medal 
to  be  struck,  bearing  a  head,  on  the  right  side,  with  the 
Strikes  a    'egend — Cujus  est?  whose  is  it?   and  on  the  reverse  the 
medal—     British  islands,  with  a  motto— -iZectftfe,  restore.     Several  of 
Gon^**    these  had  been  circulated  among  the  officers  of  the  Bri- 
presents      tish  troops  in  the  Netherlands,  and  some  had  reached  his 
advooites.   friends  in  Scotland.     The  duchess  of  Gordon,  in  the  height 
of  her   zeal,   presented  one  to   the   faculty  of  advocates; 

*  Lesley,  the  well-known  non-juror  deifyman,  author  of  tfa*  lUliMnalf 
t  Stuart  Papers,  1711. 


but  Burnet,  their  dean,   at  first   hesitated    about   receiv-    BOOR 
ing  it,  till  having  consulted  some  of  the  members  of  the    ^^^^' 
fiicn%,  he  presented  it  at  the  next  meeting  for  their  ac-     nil. 
oeptance,  to  be  placed  among  the  other  coins  and  medals  in 
their  repository.     The  greater  number  of  the  advocates  had 
e?er  remained  friendly  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  would 
willingly  have  received  it ;  but  the  over  officiousness  of  the 
dean,  who  styled  it  a  medal  of  James  the  Eighth,  whom  the 
English  called  the  pretender,  and  moved  that  thanks  should 
be  voted  to  the  duchess  of  Crordon  for  her  present,  obliged 
bcr  majesty  to  interpose.     They  insisted  that  it  should  be  5*^?^^ 
returned  to  her  grace,  as  receiving  it  **  was  throwing  dirt  in  astoreceiv- 
die  face  of  government,  and  owning  a  right  contrary  to  her  '"S  >^ 
majesty's."     **  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  deserved  to  be  hanged, 
his  m^al,"  said  a  Mr.  Robert  Fraser,  **  and  the  arms  of 
the  commonwealth  of  England,  had  been  received,  and  why 
not  this  ?*  **  When  the  pretender  is  hanged,"  retorted  Dun- 
can Forbes,  *'  it  will  be  time  enough  to  receive  the  medal,^ 
ifl  which  opinion  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  of  Nicholas,  Mr.  Hugh 
Dalrymple,  Mr.  James  Fergusson  of  Kirkennel,  and  sir 
James  Stuart  of  Goodtrees,  coinciding,  Dundas  of  Arniston 
rose  in  wrath,  and  replied,  **  Dean  of  faculty,  whatever  these 
gentlemen  may  say  of  their  loyalty,  I  think  they  affront  the 
qneen,  whom  they  pretend  to  honour,  in  disgracing  her  bro- 
tber,  who  is  not  only  a  prince  of  the  blood,  but  the  first 
thereof;  and  if  blood  can  give  any  right,  he  is  our  undoubt- 
ed sovereign.     I  think,  too,  they  call  her  majesty's  title  in  Dundas  of 
question,  which  is  not  our  business  to  determine.     Medals  ^^*^*^"*' 
are  the  documents  of  history  to  which  all  historians  refer ; 
and  therefore,  though  I  should  give  king  William's  stamp, 
with  the  devil  at  his  right  ear,  I  see  not  how  it  could  be  re- 
fused, seeing  an  hundred  years  hence,  it  would  prove  that 
such  a  coin  had  been  in  England.    But,  dean  of  faculty,  what 
needs  farther  speeches?    None  oppose   the  receiving  the 
medal,  and  returning  thanks  to  her  grace,  but  a  few  pitiful 
scoundrel  vermin  and  mushrooms,  not  worthy  our  notice. 
Let  us  therefore  proceed  to  name  some  of  our  number  to 
return  our  hearty  thanks  to  the  duchess  of  Gordon." 

XXX.  Overwhelmed  by  this  polite  and  elegant  address,  the 
faculty  voted,  by  a  majority  of  sixty- three  against  twelve,  that 
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BOOK   thanks  should  be  returned  to  her  grace ;  and  to  render  them 
^^^^*    more  acceptable,  that  they  should  be  conveyed  by  Mr.  Dun* 
1711.     das  and  Mr.  Hume  of  Westhall ;  which  was  done  accordingt- 
T°^L°^      ly,  the  former  in  a  strain  of  elegance,  rivalling  his  oratorical 
duchess  of  display  at  the  meeting.     "  He  returned  her  the  most  hearty 
Gordon,      thanks  of  the  faculty  for  all  her  favours,  particularly  in  pre- 
senting them  with  a  medal  of  their  sovereign  lord  the  king ; 
hoping,  and  being  confident,  that  her  grace  would  very  soon 
have  an  opportunity  to  compliment  them  with  a  second  me* 
dal,  struck  upon  the  restoration  of  his  majesty  and  the  royal 
family,  and  the  finishing  of  rebellion,  usurping  tyranny,  and 
whiggery  f" 

XXXI.  A  transaction  so  notoriously  seditious  having  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  queen's  advocate— ^ir  David  Dal- 
rymple — the  faculty  called  an  extraordinary  meeting,  which 

The  faculty  ^as  very  numerously  attended  ;  when  they  unanimously  con- 
the  former  demned  the  whole  proceedings  as  the  transaction  of  a  party, 
resolutions,  ordered  the  medal  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  lord  advocate, 
made  a  most  ample  declaration  of  their  duty  and  loyal  af- 
fection to  her  majesty's  person  and  government,  and  the  pro- 
testant  succession,  as  by  law  established  ;  and  expressed  their 
detestation  of  all  practices  that  directly  or  indirectly  might 
contain   the  least  insinuation  to  the  contrary,  or  give  the 
smallest  encouragement  to  the  pretender.     Dundas,  whose 
jacobitism  was  fully  a  match  for  his  judgment,  wrote  a  vin- 
dication of  his  conduct  more  violent  and  treasonable,  if  pos- 
sible, than  his  speeches;  but  the  printer  carried  the  manu- 
script to  the  lord  provost,  and  he  transmitted  it  to  the  soli- 
citor-general, who  prevented  the  publication.     An  account 
of  the  first  meeting  of  the  faculty  having  been  published  in 
Elector  of  London,  reached  the  court  of  Hanover ;  and  the  elector  or- 
desires7he  ^^^red  his  minister.  Baron  de  Kreynenberg,  to  present  a  me- 
medalists     morial,  requiring  the  prosecution  of  the  offenders.     With 
^proc^d-  ^^^^  request,  the  ministry  complied  in  rather  an  extraordi- 
ingn  in  con.  nary  manner;  they  removed  sir  David  Dalrymple,  with  a 
sequence.    |.^prijjj|^jjj  {q^  \^\^  omission  of  duty  in  not  prosecuting  the 
medalists,  and  bestowed  the  advocateship  on  sir  James  Stu- 
art, for  his  activity  in  suppressing  the  vindication  ;  but  Dun- 
das and  his  associates  were  allowed  to  remain  unmolested. 

XXXII.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  confusions  and  overtam- 
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togs,  Carstairs  oontinaed  to  manage  the  politics  of  the  church    BOOK 
with  his  wonted  calmness  and  sagacity.     He  was  averse  to    ^^^^* 
that  contracted  system  and  spirit  which  unfortunately  pre-      1711. 
Tailed  among  many  of  his  oo-presbyters,  and  would  have  pre-  ^«"«™1»«- 
▼e&ted  the  episcopalians  from  enjoying  freedom  of  worship : 
an  enemy  to  persecution  in  any  shape,  he  had  not  approved 
of  the  rigour  with  which  Greenshields  was  treated,  yet  at- 
tached to  the  church  over  which  he  presided,  he  would 
not  allow  her  to  succumb  to  her  envious  rival.     He  was  Contaire 
diosen  moderator  this  year  in  the  assembly,  to  which  the  ™o<^«™^®'* 
versatile  Annftndale  was  appointed  commissioner.     Antici- 
pating the  storm  that  was  brooding  over  the  church,  he  made 
as  decided  a  stand  for  her  privileges  as  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed  would  admit,  and  vindicated  her  from 
the  groundless  aspersions  of  her  enemies  with  a  warmth  and 
vigour  that  remind  us  of  her  defenders  of  other  days. 

XXXIII.  Placed  in  an  extremely  trying  situq^tion,  he  did 
not  resort  to  intemperate  language  or  precipitate  measures — 
but  he  made  no  surrender  of  principle ;  and  in  the  most  deli- 
cate, yet  sufficiently  intelligible  manner,  he  conveyed  his  dis- 
trust of  those  professions  which  he  durst  not  directly  say  he 
disbelieved.    The  queen  in  her  letter  repeated,  and  the  cotn- 
inissioner  expatiated  upon,  her  promises  of  protection  and 
support  to  the  church  of  Scotland,  as   by  law  established. 
Carstairs  replied :  after  expressing  the  gratitude  of  the  as- 
sembly for  her  gracious  assurances,  he  proceeded,  '^  Allow 
me,  my  lord,  to  take  this  opportunity  of  assuring  your  grace 
that  her  majesty  hath  not  more  faithful  subjects  in  her  do- 
minions than   the  presbyterians  of  Scotland  are.      We  are 
not  ignorant  that   some  of  those  of  our  nation  that  are  ill-  jjj,  j^p\j 
fillers  to   our  church  do  represent  us  to  be  a  divided  and  to  the  com- 
despicable  part  of  our  nation,  and  that  they  boast  of  their  speech, 
numbers  and  of  the  vast  disproportion  as   to  these  that  is 
betwixt  them  and  us.     But  we  pray  that  the  sovereign  and 
good  God  may  grant,  that  our  native  country  may  never  be 
so  unhappy  as  ever  to  see  an  experiment  made  of  what  truth 
there  is  in  this  matter,  or  an  occasion  given  to  show  the  vast 
difference  there  is  as  to  true  resolution  and  firmness  of  mind 
betwixt  a  solid  principle  in  which  conscience  is  concerned, 
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BOOK  and  disaffected  humours  and  party.  We  are  not  insensible 
^^^^'  that  there  are  not  a  few  that  are  waiting  for  our  halting,  and 
1711.  that  methods  have  been  used  by  some  of  them  that  are  open* 
ly  disaffected  to  the  constitution  of  our  church,  to  make  us 
uneasy,  and  to  tempt  us  to  murmur ;  and  for  gaining  their 
ends  they  would  surmise  that  patronages  were  to  be  restor- 
ed,— well  knowing  what  an  important  security  to  our  church 
the  abolition  of  them  is,  and  how  great  a  value  we  put  upon 
the  law  that  delivered  us  from  them ;  but  whatever  sugges- 
tions or  endeavours  may  have  been  as  to  this  momentous 
affair,  yet,  blessed  be  God,  they  have  had  no  other  effect 
but  to  give  us  a  fresh  discovery  of  the  wisdom,  goo^lness, 
and  equity  of  her  majesty's  conduct  as  to  the  concerns  of  this 
church.  It's  these  shining  virtues  of  our  sovereign,  and  our 
trust  in  the  public  faith  and  the  justice  of  a  British  parlia* 
ment,  that  makes  us  confidently  persuade  ourselves  that  all 
the  advantages  that  our  church  doth  enjoy  by  law  shall  be 
preserved  to  us  sacred  and  inviolable." 

XXXIV.  With  equal  ability,  the  answer  to  the  queen's  let- 
ter, while  it  expressed  the  assembly's  grateful  sense  of  their 
present  advantages,  not  obscurely  intimated  their  fears  for 
their  continuance ;  and  along  with  their  wishes  for  her  pro- 
sperity, and  the  stability  of  the  protestant  succession,  they 
unreservedly  declared  their  decided  attachment  to  the  house 
of  Hanover.  "  That  your  majesty,"  say  they  in  the  condu- 
Answer  to  sion,  <'  may  be  compassed  about  with  divine  favour  as  with  a 
lettcl^"**"  *  shield,  and  always  preserved  both  from  deceit  and  violence, 
for  the  protection  and  comfort  of  the  protestant  churches> 
the  happiness  of  your  people,  and  the  security  of  the  liber- 
ties of  Europe,  and  for  procuring  thereto  a  safe  and  honour- 
able peace,  and  defeating  all  the  hopes  that  adversaries  may 
have  of  imposing  a  popish  successor  upon  your  dominions ; 
that,  after  a  long  and  happy  reign  upon  earth,  your  majesty 
may  be  possessed  of  a  glorious  immortality ;  and  that  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  after  your  majesty  and  the  heirs  of 
your  body  in  the  protestant  line  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
Hanover,  may  be  firm  and  sure,  are,  and  shall  be  the  con- 
stant prayers  of  the  ministers  and  elders  met  in  this  national 
assembly  of  tlie  church  of  Scotland."     This  declaration  they 
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followed  up  by  an  act,  recommending  to  all  the  ministers  of   BOOK 
the  churchy  in  their  public  prayers,  after  prajing  for  the    ^^^V. 
queen,  expresdy  to  mention  the  princess  Sophia,  electoress      .-.j 
md  duchess-dowager  of  Hanover,  and  the  protestant  line  in  Form  of 
that  family,  upon  whom  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  these  J^^^J^ 
dotDioions  is  by  law  established.     And  as  the  episcopalians,  and  pro- 
and  some  of  the  north-country  curates  who  had  conformed  J^J^n*"*'* 
to  presbytery,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  praying  for  the 
<)veen  and  her  successors,  so  as  to  imply  that  they  meant 
the  relict  of  James  VII.  and  bis  son,  the  pretender,  they  add- 
ed, ^  or  that  they  pray  in  such  terms  as  that  their  congre- 
gation may  understand  tliat  they  mean  the  princess  Sophia, 
and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  protesunt.^ 

XXXV.  Tin  latdy,  the  difficulty  bad  been  to  procure 
preachers  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  vacant  charges  ;  but 
the  case  was  now  so  much  altered,  that  the  assembly  had 

began  to  take  into  consideration  the  prejudices  that  might  Act  con. 
arise  to  the  church,  from  licensing  too  many  probationers,  !JJJJ2on. 
or  persons  not  duly  qualified,  and  enacted  sundry  salutary  en  and  ra- 
r^ulations  thereanent ;  but  with  an  inconsistency  not  alto-  ^^^ 
getber  unparalleled  in    public   bodies,    they   continued    to 
instruct  their  commission   to  receive  such  of  the  curaies  as 
remained,  and  were  willing  to  conform,  although  they  must 
iuiTe  felt  the  disadvantages  of  receiving  concealed  enemies 
into  tlieir  bosom,  and  were  under  the  necessity  of  express- 
ly providing  against  their  machinations.     At  the  close  of 
the  assembly  the  moderator  noticed  the  attempts  that  were 
making  against  them,  and   in  terms  more  explicit  than  at 
the  opening,  signified  their  fears.  The  commissioner  replied, 
**  that  he  could  with  great  confidence  assure  tl>em,  that  her 
majesty  would  give  such  efiectual  redress  as  would   satisfy 
all  of  them  that  she  had  a  very  particular  care  of  all  their 
legal  rights  and  privileges*'^     And  thus  they  parted.* 

XXXVI.  Negotiations  for  peace  had  been  going  forward 
during  the  recess.  The  election  of  the  archduke  Charles  to 
be  emperor  of  Germany,  which  had  recently  taken  place, 
would  have  rendered  it  as  destructive  of  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  for  him  to  wear  the  crown  of  Spain  and  the  In- 
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BOOK    dies,  as  for  the  grandson  of  Louis ;  and  thus  the  main  os- 
^^^^'    tensible  object  of  the  war  was  removed.     As  it  was  the  in- 
171  [.     terest  of  the  ministry  to  finish  a  contest,  against  the  continu- 
Prclimina-  ance  of  which  they  had  so  strongly  declaimed,  preliminaries 
peace  with  were  signed  on  the  27th  September  by  Mr.  St.  John  and 
France       ^j^^  ^^^.j  ^f  Dartmouth  ;  by  which  the  French  king  engaged 
to  acknowledge  the  title  of  the  queen  and  the  protestant 
succession,  and  to  take  all  just  and  reasonable  measures  for 
preventing  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  France  being  ever  united; 
to  put  the  Dutch   in  possession  of  such  fortified  places  in 
the  Netherlands  as  should  serve  hereafter  as  a  barrier;  to 
afford  sufficient  security  to  the  empire  and  the  house  of 
Austria;  and  to  demolish  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  at 
the  peace,  on  receiving  a  proper  equivalent.     The  Dutch 
give univer- and  tlie  elector  of  Hanover  were  equally  averse  to  these 
Sction"***"  conditions,  and  not  only  remonstrated  agamst  them  to  the 
court  of  England,  but  published  their  memorials  as  appeals 
to   the   people.      Immediately  the  tory  writers  exclaimed 
against  the  insult  offered   to  the  queen;  and  the  October 
club,*  consisting  chiefly  of  country  squires,  were  easily  in- 
duced to  resent  any  foreigners'  intermeddling  with  their  af- 
fairs.    On  the  other  hand,  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who 
had  been  continued  in  his  command,   had  illustrated  the 
campaign  by  the  most  successful  and  brilliant  generalship, 
which  he  concluded  with  the  capture  of  Boucfaaine,  a  place 
deemed  almost  impregnable ;  and  the  whigs,  who  bad  re- 
jected offers  more  ample  before  this  additional  waste  of 
blood,  were  violent  in  their  outcry  against  sacrificing  in  the 
cabinet  that  glory  the  country  had  acquired  at  so  much  cost 
in  the  field.f 
.  xxxvii.  Never  did  party  passion  run  higher,  and  never 
Violence  of  before  had  the  press  teemed  with  such  scurrilous  personal 
parties.       invective  on  both   sides,  as  during  the  period  when  they 
were  mustering  their  forces  for  the  parliamentary  encounter. 

*  This  club  consisted  mostly  of  English  country  gentlemen,  who  were  not 
in  these  days  distinguished  for  profound  political  knowledge,  but  were  furious 
for  church  and  state.  They  were  called  "  October,**  from  being  accustomed  to 
drink  at  home  "  October  brown  beer,**  and  sometimes  the  "  tantivy,**  in  allusion 
to  their  fondness  for  fox-hunting. 

f  Lockbart's  Commentaries,  p.  340.  Stuart  Papers,  1811.  Tindal, 
b.  xxvi.     SomervilPs  Queen  Anne,  450. 
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The  Scottish  jacobiles  continued  to  augur  every  thing  that   BOOK 
vas  faTOurable  from  the  times :  they  had  planned,  before    ^^^^' 
the  rising  of  last  session,  the  restoration  of  episcopacy,  in      nil. 
which  they  were  encouraged  by  the  delusive  promises  of 
the  courtiers,  and  had  formed  themselves  into  a  secret  com- 
mittee for  furthering  this  object,*  which  they  considered  as  Jacobites 
one  grand  step  towards  restoring  the  pretender.     In  this  J^jQ^Ut  ™ 
last  project  they  flattered  themselves  they  had  the  counte-  episcopMr. 
nance  of  the  queen ;  and  the  reception  she  had  given  to  the 
Edinburgh  county  member,  one  of  the  most  notorious  among 
theoiy  when  he  presented  an  address  from  his  constituents  in 
a  very  high  monarchial  style,  was  certainly  a  very  imposing 
drcomstance.     After  she  had  heard  it  read,  she  most  gra- 
cknudy  replied,  and   told  him,  although  he  had  almost  al- 
ways opposed  her  measures,  she  did  not  doubt  of  his  afiec- 
tion  tor  her  person ;  and  hoped  he  would  not  concur  in  the 
design  against  Mrs.  Masham,  or  for  bringing  over  the  prince 
of  Hanover.f     He  answered  he  would  never  be  accessary  to 
any  affront  put  upon  her  majesty ;  and  as  for  the  prince  of 
Hanover,  she  might  judge  from  the  address,  that  he  would 
not  be  acceptable  to  his  constituents  if  he  gave  his  consent 
for  bringing  over  any  of  that  family,  either  then  or  any  time 
hereafter ;  at  which  she  smiled,  and  he  withdrew.     When 
he  was  gone,  she  said  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  had  pre- 
sented him,  she  believed  he  was  an  honest  man,  and  a  fair 
dealer ;  to  which   he  returned,   "  He  could   assure  her  he 
likM  her  majesty,  and  all  her  father^s  bairns.*^ 

zxxviii.  It  was  probably  from  the  repetition  of  such  in- 
cidents— for  there  never  seems  to  have  been  any  direct  com- 
munication before  between  them — that  her  brother,  in  the 
Bonth  of  May,  was  induced  to  write  Anne  the  following  let- 
ter: — **  Madam : — The  violence  and  ambition  of  the  enemies 
of  our  family,  and  of  the  monarchy,  have  too  long  kept  at  preiendefa 
a  distance  those  who,  by  all  the  obligations  of  nature  and  *«"«*■  '^ 
duty,  ought  to  be  more  firmly  united ;  and  have  hindered 

*  It  consisted  of  Carnegie  of  Boysick,  Mr.  James  Murray,  sir  Alexander 
Enkine,  lord-lyon-king-at-arms,  sir  Alexander  Camming  of  Cantir,  and  sir 
George  Lockhart.     Lockhart  Papers,  vt  i.  p.  338. 

t  The  whigs  had  most  impoliticly  proposed  inviting  the  elector  oc  Hanover's 
toi^  afterwards  Geo.  II.,  to  England  in  order  to  prop  their  sinking  credit. 
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BOOK    US  from  Oie  proper  means  and  endeavours  of  a  better  iin<- 
^^*^'    derstanding  between  us,  which  could  not  fail  to  produce  the 
171  u     most  happy  effects  to  ourselves,  our  family,  and  our  bleeds- 
Continued,  ing  country, 

'^  But  whatever  the  success  may  be,  I  am  resolved  now  to 
break  through  all  reserve,  and  to  be  the  first  in  an  endea* 
vour  so  just  and  necessary.  The  natural  affection  I  bear 
you,  and  that  the  king  our  father  had  for  you  till  his  last 
breath,  the  consideration  of  our  mutual  interest,  honour, 
and  safety,  and  the  duty  I  owe  to  God  and  my  country^ 
are  the  true  motives  that  persuade  me  to  write  to  you,  and 
to  do  all  that  is  possible  for  me  to  come  to  a  perfect  union 
with  you.  And  you  may  be  assured,  madam,  ihat  though 
I  can  never  abandon,  but  with  my  life,  my  own  just  right^- 
which  you  know  is  unalterably  settled  by  the  most  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  land<-*-yet  I  am  most  desirous  rather  to 
owe  to  you  than  to  any  living,  the  recovery  of  it.  It  is  for 
yourself  that  a  work  so  just  and  glorious  is  reserved.  The 
voice  of  God  and  nature  calls  you  to  it ;  the  promises  you 
made  to  our  father  the  king  enjoin  it ;  the  preservation  of 
our  family,  the  preventing  of  unnatural  wars  require  it ;  and 
the  public  good  and  welfare  of  our  country  recommend  it  to 
you,  to  rescue  it  from  present  and  future  evils,  which  must, 
to  the  latest  posterity,  involve  the  nation  in  blood  and  con- 
fusion, till  the  succession  be  again  settled  in  the  right  line« 

*'  I  am  satisfied,  madam,  that  if  you  will  be  guided  by 
your  own  inclinations,  you  will  readily  comply  with  so  just 
and  fair  a  proposal  as  to  prefer  your  own  brother,  the  last 
male  of  the  name,  to  the  duchess  of  Hanover,  the  remotest 
relation  we  have,  whose  friendship  you  have  no  reason  to 
rely  on,  or  to  be  fond  of,  who  will  leave  the  government  to 
foreigners  of  another  language,  of  another  interest,  and 
who,  by  the  general  naturalization,  may  bring  over  crowds 
of  his  countrymen  to  supply  the  defect  of  his  right,  and  en* 
slave  the  nation.  In  the  meantime  I  assure  you,  madam, 
and  am  ready  to  give  all  the  security  that  can  be  desired, 
that  it  is  my  unalterable  resolution  to  make  the  law  of  the 
land  the  rule  of  my  government,  to  preserve  every  man's 
right,  liberty,  and  property,  equally  with  the  rights  of  the 
crown,  and  to  secure  and  maintain  those  of  the  church  of 
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Eagland  in  all  tlieir  just  righto  and  privileges  as  have  been  BOOK 
catabliahed ;  and  to  grant  such  a  toleration  to  dissenters  as  ^^1^* 
the  parliament  shall  think  fit.  .-.. 

**  Yoor  own  good  nature,  madam,  and  your  natural  affeo  Contmiied. 
tioD  to  a  brother,  from  whom  you  never  received  any  in- 
jory,  cannot  but  incline  your  heart  to  do  him  justice;  and  as 
it  is  in  your  power,  I  cannot  doubt  of  your  good  inclinations. 
And  I  do  here  assure  you,  that  in  that  case  no  reasonable 
terms  of  accommodation  which  you  can  desire  for  yourself 
siiall  be  refused  by  me ;  but  as  affairs  of  this  moment  can- 
aot  be  so  well  transacted  by  letters,  I  must  conjure  you  to 
tend  one  over  to  me  fully  instructed  ami  empowered  by  you, 
or  to  give  security  for  such  an  one  from  me ;  for,  by  that  way 
only,  things  can  be  adjusted  to  our  mutual  satisfaction,  which 
ihfldi  be  managed  on  our  side  with  the  utmost  secrecy.  I 
have  made  this  first  step  towards  our  mutual  happiness,  with 
a  true  brotherly  afiection,  with  the  plainness  and  sincerity 
that  becomes  both  our  rank  and  relation,  and  in  the  most 
prodent  manner  I  could  at  present  contrive ;  and  will  be  di- 
rected by  you  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  relying  entirely  on  your 
knowledge  and  experience  as  to  the  means  and  instruments. 

^  And  now,  madam,  as  you  tender  your  own  honour  and 
happiness,  the  preservation  and  re-establishnient  of  our  an- 
cient royal  family,  the  safety  and  welfare  of  a  brave  people, 
who  are  almost  sinking  under  present  weights,  and  have 
reason  to  fear  greater;  who  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
me,  and  whom  I  must  still  and  do  love  as  my  own,  I  con- 
jore  you  to  meet  me  in  this  friendly  way  of  composing  our 
difference,  by  which  only  we  can  hope  for  those  good  effects, 
which  will  make  us  both  happy,  yourself  more  glorious 
than  all  the  other  parts  of  your  life,  and  your  name  dear  to 
posterity.*' 

xzxix.  What  effect  this  appeal  to  the  affection,  feelings, 
and  promises  of  his  sister,  had  upon  Anne,  we  cannot  now 
even  guess;  the  ambition^  love  of  power,  or  love  of  country.  Remarks. 
or  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  which  enabled  her  to 
resist  the  claims  of  a  father,  when  the  crown  was  in  prospect, 
was  not  likely  to  yield  to  the  application  of  a  brother  she  had 
never  seen,  whose  birth  she  had  even  affected  to  treat  as  sup- 
posititious, now  that  it  was  upon  her  head.     Harley  was  ig- 
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BOOK    norant  of  the  intentions  of  the  queen,  but  he  knew  she  pes- 
XXIV.     sessed  the  natural  aversion  of  sovereigns  to  their  successors ; 
1711.      and  while  enjoying  her  favour,  he  did  not  choose  to  obscure 
the  evening  beams  of  enthroned  majesty,  even  for  the  rays 
of  a  rising  sun ;  he  therefore  disapproved   the  introduction 
of  the  prince  of  Hanover,  and  gave  no  encouragement  ta  the 
applications  of  the  pretender. 
Parliament       ^^'  After  several  prorogations,  parliament  met  on  the 
seventh  of  December ;  and  the  queen,  in  her  speech,  an- 
nounced ^*  that,  notwithstanding  the  arts  of  those  who  de- 
light in  war,^  the  time  and  place  were  appointed  for  opening 
the  treaty  of  a  general  peace.     The  earl  of  Nottingham 
moved,  in  the  house  of  peers,  that  a  clause  should  be  insert- 
ed in  the  address,  expressing  their  opinion  "  that  no  peace 
Answer  of  could  be  safe  or  honourable  for  Grreat  Britain  or  Europe,  if 
the  lords  to  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  were  allotted  to  any  branch  of 
speech.        ^^^  house  of  Bourbon  ;"  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
four.     But  the  house  of  commons,  in  more  complaisant  lan- 
guage, assured  her  majesty,  "  that  they  would  use  their  ut- 
Of  the        '"^^^  endeavours  to  disappoint  as  well  the  arts  and  designs 
commons,    of  those  who,  for  private  views,  might  delight  in  war;  as  the 
hopes  the  enemy  might  have  vainly  entertained  of  receiving 
advantage  from  any  division  among  them."* 

*  Lockbart,  who  was  one  of  themselves,  has  handed  down  to  us  a  very 
spirited  sketch  of  this  assembly.  **  The  house  of  commons,  though  all  of  them 
are  vested  with  equal  powers,  a  very  few  of  the  most  active  and  pragmatical,  by 
persuading  the  rest  that  nothing  is  done  without  them,  do  lead  them  by  the 
nose,  and  make  mere  tools  of  them,  to  serve  their  own  ends.  And  this  I  sup- 
pose is  chiefly  owing  to  the  way  and  manner  of  electing  the  membeis ;  for, 
being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  populace,  they  for  the  most  part  choose  those 
who  pay  best ;  so  that  many  are  elected  who  very  seldom  attend  the  house, 
give  themselves  no  trouble  in  business,  and  have  no  design  in  being  chosen 
even  at  a  great  expense,  but  to  have  the  honour  of  being  called  parlimment- 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  many  are  likewise  elected  who  have  no 
concern  for  the  interest  of  their  country,  and,  being  either  poor  or  avari- 
cious, aim  at  nothing  but  enriching  themselves ;  and  hence  it  is  that  no  assem- 
bly  under  heaven  does  produce  so  many  fools  and  knaves.  The  house  of  com- 
mons is  represented  as  a  wise  and  august  assembly ;  what  it  was  long  i^  I 
shall  not  say,  but  in  our  days  it  is  full  of  disorder  and  confusion  ;  the  memben 
that  are  capable  and  mindful  of  business  are  few  in  number,  and  the  rest  mind 
nothing  at  all.  M'hen  there*s  a  party  job  to  be  done,  theyMl  attend  and  make 
a  hideous  noise  like  to  many  bedhimites;  but  if  the  house  it  to  enter  on 
business,  such  as  giving  of  money,  or  making  of  public  laws,  tliejr  eoDvenc  so 
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zu.  Another  question,  respecting  the  privileges  of  the    BOOK 
Scottish  peerage,   was  tl>e  next  subject  that  divided  their    ^^1^* 
lordships.     The  duke  of  Hamilton  had  been  created  a  Bri- 
tish  peer,  by  the  title  of  duke  of  Brandon  ;  but  when  he  came  Duke  of 
to  take  his  seat,  tlie  whole  of  the  whig  strength  mustered  ^*{JJ^'^^"j^^* 
against  him,  although  Queen&berry  had  been  admitted  with-  in  parlia- 
oat  the  smallest  objection.     His  cause  was  warmly  espoused  J^JJl,"  * 
by  the  court,  and  the  queen  herself  had  deigned  to  solicit  peer  refus- 
for  him ;  but  in  the  face  of  the  plainest  reasoning,  in  spite  ^ 
of  precedent,  and  in  violation  of  the  principles  of  the  union, 
and  the  undoubted  prerogative  of  the  crown,  the  spirit  of 
party  prevailed.     None  of  her  majesty's  rights,  it  was  ob- 
served, was  more  clear  or  indisputable  than  that  of  be- 
stowing honours  without   restriction ;   and   all  subjects  of 
the  united  kingdom  were  capable  of  receiving  them  ;  the  com- 
mons of  Scotland  could,  without  dispute,  be  created  British 
lords  of  parliament ;  and  it  was  strange  to  assert,  that  their 
nobles  should  be  the  only  persons  in  the  empire  incapable  of 
enjoying  any  accession  of  dignity.     In  the  act  of  union,  the 
peers  of  Scotland  were,  ^'  by  virtue  of  that  treaty,"  to  have 
a  representation  of  sixteen  for  their  whole  body ;  and  they 
appealed  to  the  English  commissioners,  who  durst  not  deny 
the  fact,  whether  that  clause  was  not  purposely  inserted  to 
capacitate  and  not  to  disqualify :  their  decibion,  that  Queens- 
berry,  when  created  a  British  peer,   had   lost  his  right  of 
voting  as  a  Scottish,  was  also  urged  without  effect.     The 
act  of  union,  it  was  replied,  had  made  all  the  peers  of  Scot- 
land peers  of  Great  Britain  in  every  other  respect,  except 
that  of  sitting  and  voting  in  parliament,  which  privilege  was 
vested  in  their  sixteen  representatives  ;   and  although  the 
queen  might  give  them  what  titles  she  pleased,   their  inca- 
pacity of  being  peers  of  parliament  was  settled  by  law,  and 
the  prerogative  limited  as  to  that.     The  duke  of  Dover  had 
indeed  been  admitted,  but  he   had  never  been  challenged, 
and  that  was  rather  an  oversight  than  a  precedent.     In  re- 
ply, it  was  allowed  that  the  queen  could  not  grant  the  right 

krad  with  one  another  in  private  knotts,  that  nobody  can  know  what  is  do- 
ing, except  a  very  few  who  for  that  purpose  sit  near  the  clerk's  table  ;  or  they 
leave  the  bouse  and  the  men  of  business,  as  they  call  them,  to  mind  such  mat- 
ters.     Commentaries,  p  350. 
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BOOK    of  sitting  or  voting  in  the  British  house  of  peers  (o  a  Scot- 

XXIV.    jjjjj,  jorci;  but  it  was  asked  bj  what  deed  had  she  deprived 

,,y,o      herself  of  the  right  of  creating  any  of  her  subjects  a  British 

peel ,  and  the  case  of  the  duke  of  Dover  was  express,  when 

a  Scottish  nobleman  became  a  British  peer,  he  sat  as  such, 

and  not  as  Scottish.     But  the  whole  power  of  the  crown, 

and   of  the  representation  of  Scottish  nobility,  was  exerted 

in  vain.     It  was  then  proposed  that  the  opinion  of  the  twelve 

judges  should  be  asked,  but  this  also  was  negatived,  and  the 

whigs  had  the  honour  of  carrying  this  encroachment  upon 

the  prerogative  by  a  standing  majority  of  fifty-seven  against 

The  Scot-  fifty-two,  and  under  a  protest*     The  Scottish  peers,  justly 

cish  peers    incensed  at  this  decision,  siirned   a  representation  to  the 
remon-  .  r-.  lii  i 

strate  and   queen,  compiaming  of  it  as  a  breach  of  the  union,  and  a 

retire  from  uj^rk  of  disgrace  put  upon  the  whole  peerage  of  Scotland, 
who  were  thus  stigmatised  as  the  only  description  of  per- 
sons in  the  nation  incapable  of  being  admitted   to  the  ho- 
nours of  the  British  peerage,  and  they  withdrew  in  a  body. 
XLii.  The  ministry,  who  now  found  it  empossible  to  carry 
any  measure  in  the  house  of  lords,  were  emboldened  by  this 
flagrant  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the  crown,  to  ex* 
ert  them  in  a  manner  liable  to  no  legal  quibble,  and,  to  de- 
Twelve       f*^t  a  faction,  had  recourse  to  an  exertion  of  the  prerogative 
new  peers    vvhich  nothing  but  such  determined  obstruction  of  the  regu- 
lar movements  of  government  could  justify;   they  created 
twelve  commoners  peers  in  one  day,  and  thus  secured  a  ma- 
jority for  themselves  in  the  upper  house.* 

XLUi.  After  this  reinforcement  arrived,  the  queen,  who 
interested  herself  anxiously  in  behalf  of  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, sent  a  message  to  the  lords,  January  17,  expressing  her 
desire  for  their  advice,  to  find  out  tlie  best  method*  of  set- 
Resolution  tling  the  affair  to  the   satisfaction  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
of  the  lords,  j^^  consequence,  the  lords  resolved,  "  that  the  sitting   of 

*  This  batch  of  peers  occasioned  much  remark  in  England  at  the  time. 
The  first  day  they  were  introduced  into  the  house,  upon  the  question  of  ad- 
journment being  about  to  be  put,  the  earl  of  Wharton  asked  them,  whether 
they  meant  to  rote  individually,  or  by  their  foreman  ?  And  the  heroic  line  of 
a  celebrated  actress,  uttered  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever,  was  often  repeated. 

Ha  I  ha !  and  so  they  make  us  lords  by  dozens ! 

Burnet,  v.  tI.  Memoirs  of  Mary  Anne  Belkmy. 
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the  peers  of  Great  Britain,  who  were  peers  of  Scotland  be-   BOOK 
fore  the  union,  in  that  house  by  election,  was  alterable  by    ^^^^' 
parliament,   at  the  re(}uest  of  the  peers  of  Great  Britain,      1718. 
who  were  peers  of  Scotland  before  the  union,  without  any 
violation  of  the  treaty  f  and  the  Scottish  seceders,  satisfied 
with  the  door  being  thus  left  open  for  a  revisal  of  the  vote, 
retamed  to  their  seats.     But  justice  was  not  done  to  the  no-  The  Scot, 
bk  fiimily  of  Hamilton,  and  to  the  nation,  till  1782,  when,  ^i^^e*" 
upon  a  petition  from  the  duke,  the  opinion  of  the  twelve  their  MAti. 
JQcTges  being  required,  they  unanimously  agreed  that  his  grace 
was  entided  to  be  summoned  to  parliament  as  duke  of  Bran* 
don,  and  that  his  majesty  was  not  restrained  by  the  twenty- 
third  article  of  union  from  creating  Scottish  peers,  peers  of 
Great  Britain. 

xLnr.  Having  been  thus  successful  against  the  crown,  their 
lordships  next  turned  their  artillery  against  the  people. 
The  occasional  conformity  bill,  which  had  miscarried  three 
times,  and  lain  dormant  for  some  years,  was  now  revived 
nnder  another  name.  It  was  entided,  ^*  an  act  for  preserv- 
ing the  protestant  religion,  by  better  securing  the  church  of 
England ;  and  for  confirming  the  toleration  granted  to  pro- 
testant dissenters  by  the  act  exempting  them  from  the  pe- 
nalties of  certain  laws,  and  for  supplying  the  defects  there- 
of:"— but  beneath  this  title  lurked  as  base  an  attack  upon  re- 
ligious liberty  as  its  enemies  could  have  desired,  and  the 
worse  for  being  so  hypocritically  done.  By  it  all  persons  Act  for  §c. 
holding  places  of  profit  and  trust,  who  should  be  present  at  ^hu^o/ 
any  meeting  for  divine  worship,  where  there  were  above  England, 
ten  persons  more  than  the  family,  in  which  the  book  of 
common  prayer  was  not  used,  or  where  the  queen  and  prin- 
cess Sophia  were  not  prayed  for,  were  liable  to  forfeit  their 
situations  upon  conviction,  and  declared  incapable  of  being 
employed  in  the  public  service,  till  they  should  depone,  that 
for  a  whole  year  together  they  had  been  at  no  conventicle ; 
and  it  also  enacted,  that  all  the  practitioners  of  law  in  Scot- 
land should  take  the  oath  of  abjuration  before  the  month  of 
Jane.  The  whigs,  as  if  deprecating  the  vengeance  of  the  Supoorted 
high  church  party,  supported  this  bill,  which  entirely  de-  Jy^\^ 
stroyed  the  political  rights  of  the  dissenters  and  presbyte- 
rians  in  England,  Ireland,  and  in  the  colonies  !     And  in  or- 

VOU  VI.  F 
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BOOK  der  to  obtain  the  very  doubtful  aid  of  the  earl  of  NoUipg- 
^^^^'  ham,  gave  their  countenance  to  a  principle  of  exclusion 
1712.  which,  if  they  had  sincerely  possessed  that  pure  love  of  li- 
berty of  which  they  boasted,  no  earthly  consideration  would 
have  tempted  them  to  advocate.  Their  only  excuse  was, 
that  if  they  had  not  anticipated  the  tories,  they  would  have 
brought  forward  a  bill,  the  penalties  of  which  would  have 
been  more  heavy  ;  but  the  dissenters,  who  detested  the  apo*- 
logy,  could  not  be  persuaded  that  these  men  consulted  their 
interest  who  consented  to  their  oppression.* 

XLV.  While  the  whigs  were  thus  making  inroads  upon  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  the  house  of  lords,  the  Jacobites  and  to- 
ries, by  a  curious  inversion,  were  unintentionally  extending 
its  legitimate  boundaries  in  the  house  of  commons.     As  a 
first  step  towards  reintroducing  episcopacy,  the  secret  com- 
tnittee  of  the  Jacobites  had  resolved  to  obtain  for  those  of 
that  form  a  legal  toleration,  and  a  bill  for  this  purpose  was 
originated  in  the  house  of  commons.     Its  preamble  was  suf- 
ficient to  procure  for  it  a  majority  of  the  English  represen- 
tatives, and  seemed  so  reasonable,  that  its  opponents,  in  a 
country  where  the  use  of  the  liturgy  was  established  by  law, 
found  it  difficult  to  adduce  any  argument  against  it ;  its  te- 
nor ran  thus  : — ^an  act  to  prevent  the  disturbing  those  of  the 
episcopal  communion  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called 
Act  in  f»-    Scotland,  in  the  exercise  of  religious  worship,  and  in  the 
^^^^  °Lj^*  "*®  ^^  ^^^  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England ;  and  for  repeal- 
ansinScot-  ing  the  acts  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  by  which  they  were 
land.  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  and  discipline  of  the  presbyte- 

rian  church  courts,  and  forbidding  the  civil  sanction  to  their 
sentences.  Accordingly,  only  seventeen  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons voted  against  it,  of  whom  fourteen  were  Scottish  mem- 
bers, and  it  was  equally  successful  in  the  house  of  lords ;  but 
an  amendment,  moved  there  at  the  suggestion  of  some  of  the 
presbyterian  peers,  which  was  rejected  when  sent  back  to 
the  lower  bouse,  clearly  evinced  that  whatever  motives  in« 
duced  that  division  of  the  legislature  to  favour  toleration,  a 
rational  regard  for  freedom  was  not  among  the  number* 

*  Journal  of  the  houae  oC  lord%  Oldmixon,  p«  481,  Tindal,  Book  szn. ; 
Sommervillt's  queen  Anne,  p.  459,  60. 
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XLvi.  Notwithstanding  the  fair  speeches  of  Annandale  at    BOOK, 
the  last  assembly,  the  suspicions  of  the  presbyterian  minis-    ^^^' 
ten  had  not  been  lulled ;  and  the  commission,  who  kept  a      1712. 
watchful  eye  upon  the  movements  of  their  enemies,  appris- 
ed of  what  was  going  forward,  deputed  Messrs*  Carstairs, 
Blackwood,  and  Baillie  to  London,  to  watch  over  the  inte- 
rest of  the  church.     Carstairs  had  ever  been  an  enemy  to  Conference 
peTMCotion,  and  while  the  bill  was  impending  in  the  com-  |^P^^'"^ 
mcMis^  he,  together  with  some  of  the  tory  members  and  lord 
Islaj,  had  a  conference  with  the  leading  Jacobites   who 
were  pushing  on  the  business.     He  told  them  that  he  and 
his  colleagues  had  no  objection  to  the  general  principle  of 
the  bill ;  as  the  dissenters  in  England  enjoyed  a  freedom  of 
worship,  he  saw  no  reason  why  episcopalians  in  Scotland 
skoold   not  be   treated  with   similar  indulgence ;   but  he 
thought  that  removing  the  civil  sanction  from  ecclesiastical 
censures,  would  open  a  wide  floodgate  for  prevailing  ini- 
qoity.     To  this  a  very  adequate  reply  was  given ;  that  the 
laagistrate  would  always  possess  the  power  of  punishing  ci- 
vil offences,  and  that  the  presbyterian  ministry  would  still 
rttain  the  right  of  passing  church  censures ;  which,  as  their 
members  professed  to  make  conscience  of  submitting  to,  they 
would  be  sufficiendy  able  to  watch  over  their  morals,  and 
the  episcopalians  would  attend  themselves  to  the  purity  of 
their  own  connexion* 

XLTii,  Knowing  that  all  opposition  in  the  commons  would 
be  fruitless,  the  presbyterians  allowed  it  to  be  quietly  hur- 
ried through,  reserving  themselves  for  the  lords.  Here  a 
difficulty  occurred,  respecting  the  title  to  be  given  to  the 
peers,  which,  to  the  grief  of  their  more  rigid  and  consistent 
brethren,  the  deputation  contrived  to  surmount,  by  acknow- 
ledging the  bishops  as  part  and  portion  of  the  legislature,  and 
presented  a  petition  to  the  ^^  lords  spiritual  and  temporal" 
igainst  the  act ;  their  lordships,  however,  appearing  in-  Debated  in 
chned  to  be  nearly  as  unanimous  as  the  commons,  the  op-  ^^^^^ 
ponents  of  the  bill  proposed  that,  to  prevent  popish  priests 
and  Jacobites  from  taking  advantage  of  this  toleration,  all 
who  accepted  of  it  should,  within  a  certain  time,  subscribe 
the  oath  of  abjuration.  This  the  others  could  not  well  ob- 
ject to»  and  they  consented,  on  condition  the  ministers  of 
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the  established  church  were  at  the  same- time  compelled  to 
come  under  the  same  obligation ;  because  it  was  well  known 
that  they  hesitated  about  some  expressions  In  the  oath.  In 
the  act  of  succession,  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  the 
successor  was  to  be  received,  was  his  being  of  the  com- 
munion of  the  church  of  England,  and  by  the  oath  of  abju- 
ration, the  succession  was  sworn  to  as  limited  by  that  act : 
— ^ihe  word  "  limited"  implied  only  the  entail  of  the  crown ; 
but  the  relative  ^'  as^'  being  considered  to  imply  an  approval 
of  the  condition,  it  was  proposed  to  substitute  "  which  was'* 
in  its  place,  making  the  sentence  simply  narrative.  This 
alteration,  which  would  have  satisfied  the  scrupulous  con- 
sciences of  all  the  presbyterians,  and  would  only  have  stum* 
bled  a  few  of  the  pretender'^s  friends,  was  adopted  by  the 
lords ;  but  the  Jacobites,  who  were  too  much  accustomed  to 
evasions  themselves  not  to  perceive  the  design,  determined 
if  they  were  to  be  saddled  with  an  oath,  it  should  sit  as  un- 
easily on  the  backs  of  the  presbyterians  as  on  those  of  their 
brethren.  The  word  ^^  as*'  was  therefore  restored  to  its 
place  by  the  commons.  But  the  Scottish  jacobite  leaders, 
aware  that  there  were  many  ministers  in  the  established 
church  who  feared  an  oath,  were  anxious  to  get  the  act 
framed  in  such  a  manner  as  would  expose  them  to  the  pe- 
nalties of  law  as  well  as  the  Jacobites ;  they  therefore  assail- 
ed the  English  tory  lords.  ^^  To  such  of  them  as  they  knew 
designed  right  things,"  Lockhart  informs  us,  *^  and  with 
whom  they  might  speak  freely,  they  represented,  that  if  the 
oath  passed  as  amended  by  them,  the  bill  would  do  more 
harm  than  good,  for  none  of  the  episcopal  clergy  would  on 
any  account  swear  that  oath  ;  and  it  was  so  cook'd  up  as  to 
pass  glibly  with  the  presbyterians,  who,  in  that  event,  would 
prosecute  the  episcopal  clergy  if  they  claimed  the  benefit  of 
this  law,  and  did  not  swear  the  oath ;  but  if  what  the  pres- 
byterians scrupled  at  in  the  abjuration  was  inserted  in  this 
oath,  a  great  many  of  the  presbyterians  would  likewise  re* 
fuse  it,  and  in  that  event  the  episcopal  clergy  would  not  be 
molested,  lest  the  presbyterian  nonjurant  clergy  should  be 
treated  after  the  same  manner.  To  other  lords,  with  whom 
they  were  obliged  to  be  more  reserved,  they  represented 
that  it  was  a  bad  precedent  to  allow  any  alterations  in  a  ge- 
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neraloath  required  for  the  security  of  a  government;  that,    BOOK 
in  the  present  case,  such  as  wished  well  to  the  church  of   ^-^^V. 
England  should  desire  to  have  her  equally  well  with  the  ""Trie 
state;  and  there  was  no  reason  why  any  alteration  should 
be  made  in  the  oath,  so  as  to  leave  the  enemies  of  the  church 
at  liberty  to  destroy  her,  as  their  inclination,  and  the  cove- 
nant which  they  thought  binding,  led  them  to.^ 

XLViii.  Convinced  by  these  arguments,  the  lords  allowed  PuMd. 
the  obnoxious  relative  to  stand,  and  the  presbyterians  had 
the  miserable  consolation  of  perceiving  that  the  efforts  of 
their  friends  for  their  relief  had  produced  only  an  apple  of 
discord  for  themselves.  The  act  itself  remains  a  monument 
of  the  wisdom  of  that  providence  which  overrules  the  evil 
passions  of  men,  and  renders  them  subservient  to  ends  the 
?ery  opposite  of  those  they  intended  : — the  mutual  efforts 
of  these  two  parties  to  shackle  each  other  having  produced 
a  statute  which  conferred  a  greater  degree  of  freedom  upon 
both.  Coupled  with  this  act  were  two  others,  restoring  Act  rettor- 
church  patronage  and  the  yule  vacance,  intended  by  the  ja-  ™  |J^^'*' 
cobites  to  effect  the  same  object — the  one,  by  affording  easy 
access  to  parishes  for  men  of  doubtful  principles,  would  have 
paved  the  way  for  the  admission  of  curates ;  and  the  other, 
bj  reviving  the  christmas  holidays,  was  intended  to  remind 
the  people  of  the  gaiety  of  the  abolished  religion,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  unsociality  of  the  established  ;*  but,  al- 
though happily  frustrated  in  their  main  object,  these  acts 
were  productive  of  very  important  consequences,  especially 
that  of  restoring  patronage. 

XLix.  Patronage  had  ever  been  considered  by  the  reform- 
ed church  of  Scotland  a  burden  and  a  grievance  of  which 
ihey  never  ceased  to  complain,  till  it  was  abolished  by  law 
—iVide  Vol.  IV.  p.  365.] — along  with  other  abuses  it  was 
restored  at  the  restoration,  but  abolished  again  after  the 
revolution — [Fwfe  Vol.  V.  p.  296.] — and  was  expressly 
excluded  from  the  church  constitution  of  Scotland,  which 
was  ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  act  for  securing  the  pro-  a  violation 
testant  religion  and  presbyterian  government ;  and  engross-  .   '"*  """ 

*  The  disregard  of  holidays  formed  a  distinctive  characteristic  between  the 
(Mptsts  and  the  reformed,  vide  Vol.  I.  p.  244 — note ;  and  the  Scottish  presby. 
terians  were  always  particularly  averse  to  *<  Sanctet  Dayejt:* 
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BOOK  ed  as  an  essential  condition  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
XXIV.  (featy  of  union  passed  in  the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms, 
1712.  and  which  constitution^  in  its  purity,  as  then  established, 
was  declared  to  be  secured  for  ever!  Throughout  ail 
Scotland  the  aversion  to  patronage  was  universal,  and  even 
the  patrons  in  general  had  expressed  no  wish  to  regain 
the  power,  but  the  ministers,  as  more  nearly  concerned, 
were  more  zealously  affected  in  the  cause ;  the  deputies  of 
the  commission  presented  to  the  house  of  lords  an  excel- 
lent and  moderate  representation,  narrating  the  history  of 
patronage ; — and  claiming,  that  the  tenor  of  the  sacred  sti* 
pulations  of  the  treaty  for  which  the  national  faith  was 
Reprcsen.  pledged  should  be  infrangible ;  stating  also  that  the  resti« 
church.  tution  of  patronage,  while,  in  pomt  of  presentation,  it  would 
only  gratify  a  few,  must  necessarily  disoblige  a  greater 
number,  and  that  many,  and  these  the  most  considerable  of 
the  patrons,  were  opposed  to  it :  that  it  would  give  rise  to 
disorders  and  differences  betwixt  patrons,  presbyteries,  he- 
ritors, and  people ;  that  a  foundation  would  be  laid  for  si- 
monaical  pactions  betwixt  patrons  and  those  presented  by 
them,  and  that  ministers  would  thus  be  often  imposed  upon 
parishes,  by  men  who  were  utterly  strangers  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  people,  having  neither  property  nor  residence 
among  them. 

L.  Remarks  upon  this  representation  were  instantly  cir- 
culated by  those  friendly  to  the  act  The  palpable  breach 
of  the  union  treaty  was  thus  gpt  rid  of.  They  insisted  that 
the  act  abolishing  patronage,  not  being  narrated  in  the  act 
for  securing  presbyterian  church  government,  was  not  gua- 
ranteed by  the  union ;  and  besides  that  that  act,  although 
entitled  an  act  for  abolishing  patronage,  was  merely  a 
Answer  to  transfer  of  the  power  of  presentation,  and  a  pure  cheat  upon 
sentationf  heritors,  elders,  and  people ;  for  when  a  vacancy  happened, 
the  presbytery  carefully  considered  how  many  heritors  there 
were  in  the  parish  of  their  party,  and  immediately  proceeded 
to  create  as  many  elders  as  would  outnumber  them  if  they 
were  heterodox ;  and  these  elders— one  would  be  ashamed 
to  tell  what  kind  of  gentlemen  many  of  them  are-^lindly 
followed  the  inclinations  of  the  presbytery,  so  that  the  pre- 
sentation was  in  fact  in  the  hands  of  the  presbyteries ;  and 
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if  that  caHie  to  fail,  they  were  still  judges,  whether  the  per-    BOOK 
sons  presented  were  fit  or  not,  which  he  was  as  they  pleas-    ^^^^' 
ed;  and  what  power,  they  asked,  have  the  people  more  than      1712. 
under  patronage?  no  man  could  then  be  inducted  into  a  be- 
nefice upon  a  presentation  from  the  patron ;  if  the  people  re- 
fined them  upon  competent  grounds,  another  fell  to  be  pre- 
iented  against  whom  there  was  no  proper  objections,  and  is 
not  the  case  the  same  now  ?* 

LI.  The  act  passed  with  little  opposition,  the  English  peers  The  act 
not  caring  much  about  the  matter,  and  the  bishops  being  P***^ 
almost  entirely  in  its  favour.  The  Jacobite  laird  of  Cam- 
wath,  who  claims  the  merit  of  having  procured  both  these 
obnoxious  decrees,  exultingly  declares  his  motives  in  his  com- 
mentaries. *<  I  prest  the  toleration  and  patronage  acts  more 
eaniestly,  that  I  thought  the  presbyterian  clergy  would  be 
more  from  thence  convinced  that  the  establishment  of  their 
kirk  would  in  time  be  overturned,  as  it  was  obvious  that  the 
Kcurity  thereof  was  not  so  thoroughly  established  as  they 
imagined.''f 

Lii.  Grieved  and  perplexed  at  the  failure  of  their  depu- 
tation, the  commission  of  the  church,  as  soon  as  they  heard 
of  the  toleration  bill  being  passed,  addressed  the  queen,  im- 
ploring her  protection  against  the  imposition  of  the  abju-  The  church 
ration  oath,  which    their  own  friends  had  most  unluckily  !. .^*.^  ** 

*  ^    ^  J  queen  m 

been  mainly  instrumental  in  obtaining.  For  they  were  gainst  the 
perfectly  sensible  that  a  number  of  the  most  respected  mi-  ^fh™'***" 
nisters  would  not  comply  ;  and  many  of  them  believed 
ihat  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  did  not  possess  the 
power  of  annulling  that  fundamental  deed  by  which  they 
legislated  for  Scotland;  and  which  had  expressly  provided 
that  **  none  of  the  subjects  of  Scotland  should  be  held  to, 
but  all  and  every  one  of  them  for  ever  free  of,  any  oath, 

•  That  this  statement  is  not  greatly  overcharged,  is  pretty  clear  from  several 
UKtances  noticed,  as  not  uncommon  occurrences,  in  Boston's  Memoirs,  8vo.  a 
work  which  contains  much  information  with  regard  to  the  internal  state  of  the 
rfaurch,  from  the  commencement  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  till  the  last  trial  of 
professor  Simpson.  Mr.  Davidson  of  Galashiels'  Letters  throw  considerable 
ligbt  on  the  same  subject.  I  have  also  got  assistance  from  a  MS.  Diary  of 
Mr.  Hog  of  Camock's,  which  I  obtained  from  a  descendant  of  his. 

tLockhart  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  418.  Carstairs's  Sutc  Papers,  Appendix, 
Tindal,  b.  zzvi.     General  Assembly  MS.     Printed  Acts,  1712. 
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test,  or  subscription  within  Scotland,  inconsistent  with  the 
presbyterian  church  establishment."  In  consequence,  the 
oath  never  was  pressed  by  government,  and  the  presbyteri- 
ans  were  too  glad  to  have  their  own  shoulders  freed  from 
the  yoke,  to  insist  upon  its  being  very  straitly  fastened  round 
the  necks  of  the  episcopalians.  But,  as  the  proposers  of  it 
Divisions  anticipated,  it  occasioned  heart-burnings  and  divisions  among 
respccung  jj^g  presbyterians  themselves ;  between  those  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  school  of  persecution,  now  wearing  away,  and 
the  conforming  curates,  whose  mixture  with  the  body  had 
greatly  tended  to  deteriorate  the  mass.* 

Liii.  Forbearance  is  a  word  of  so  lovely  an  import,  that 
little  as  the  persecuted  themselves  were  liable  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  it,  they  could  not  always  resist  it ;  and  it  is  not 
therefore  to.be  wondered  at,  if  their  less  sturdy  successors, 
who  did  not  so  earnestly  contend  for  the  truth,  nor  so  eager- 
ly watch  against  what  they  thought  error  as  their  fathers, 
were  often  deceived  by  the  enemy  approaching  under  so 
amiable  a  guise.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  presbyte- 
rians exhibited  a  strange  mixture ;  for  although  none  had 
been  admitted  who  did  not  sign  the  orthodox  formula  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  as  members  of  her  courts,  yet  many  had 
obtained  seats  whose  qualifications  were  at  best  but  negative ; 
and  if  free  from  gross  error  in  doctrii>e,  or  immorality  in 
conduct,  were  lax  in  their  notions  of  discipline,  and  luke- 
warm for  the  peculiarities  of  their  creed.  These,  tainted 
with  the  leaven  of  deposed  prelacy,  were  willing  to  be  per- 
suaded that  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  a  little  evasion,  and 
if  they  did  not  swear  to  a  direct  lie,  there  was  no  great  harm 
done ;  they  made  no  scruple  in  taking  the  oath,  with  a  very 
ambiguous  explanation.  The  others  who  conceived  that 
falsehood  was  never  so  vile  as  when  conveyed  in  the  garb  of 
truth,  would  hear  of  no  explanation  which  did  not  convey 
the  direct  downright  sentiments  of  those  who  subscribed  it ; 
they  utterly  refused  the  oath,  and  were  preparing  to  sur- 
render their  livings  rather  than  violate  their  consciences. 
With  these  opposite  views  the  two  parties — the  latter  unfor- 

*  The  commission  of  the  general  assembly,  in  their  representation  to  the 
queen,  inform  her  **  that  sinoe  our  late  happy  establishment  there  have  been 
ttken  in  and  continued  hundreds  of  dissenting  ministers  upon  the  easiest  terms.'* 
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tnnstely  a  minority — awaited  anxiously  the  meeting  of  the    BOOK 
next  general  assembly.  XXIV. 

uf.  John,  duke  of  Athole,  was  appointed  her  majesty's  """J712!" 
commissioner  to  "  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  General 
Scotland,  holden  and  begun  at  Edinburgh  upon  Thursday,  •*^™'''y' 
tbe  first  of  May,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twelve 
years.^    He  brought  the  most  ample  assurances  of  protec- 
tion; and  **  lest,"  said  the  royal  epistle,  *'  any  late  occurrences 
maj  have  possessed  some  of  you  with  fears  and  jealousies, 
we  take  this  solemn  occasion  to  assure  you,  it  is  our  firm  "^^  , 
purpose  to  maintain  the  church  of  Scotland  as  established  ter. 
by  law;  and  whatever  ease  is  given  to  those  who  differ  from 
you  in  points  that  are  not  essential,  we  will  however  employ 
oar  utmost  care  to  protect  you  from  all  insults,  and  redress 
yodrjust  complaints;^'  it  concluded  by  expressing  her  ma- 
jesty's approbation  of  the  commissions^  address.     Athole  in 
a  short  speech  merely  repeated  the  substance  of  the  letter. 
Hamilton,  professor  of  divinity  in   Edinburgh   university, 
conveyed  with  freedom  the  sentiments  of  the  assembly  in  re- 
ply.    <<  We  cannot  conceal  upon  this  occasion,"  said  he.  Modem- 
"that  things  have  been  done  of  late  wherewith  we  are  niobt  tor's  reply 
deeply  affected,  and  which  may  probably  lead  this  assembly  missionefs 
to  consider  seriously  of  what  may  be  proper  for  ihcni  to  do  "peech. 
upon  such  emergents,   that  they  be  not  found  wanting   in 
iheir  duty  as  to  what  is  intrusted  to  them  ;  and  as  we  will 
be  careful   to  exoner  our  consciences  with  faithfulness  and 
zeal  for  the  interests  of  pure  religion,  so  we  trust  our  blessed 
God,  who  hath  guided  former  assemblies  of  the  church  into 
a  behaviour  pleasing   to  her   majesty,  will  enable  us  to  con- 
tinue in  the  same  course — next  after  our  duty  to  God,  mani- 
festing our  unshaken  loyalty  to  our  queen."     And,  in  con- 
clusion, turning  to  the  members,  he  addressed  them,  "  Re-  His  nd- 
verend  and  honourable,  All  I  shall  say  to  you   at  opening  members.  * 
this  assembly  is,  that  we  are  met  at  a  very  critical  juncture, 
and  have  a  great  trust ;  may  we  all   be  enabled  to  know 
»liat  is  the  true  interest  of  this  national  church,  and  to  fol- 
low such  measures  for  serving  it  faithfully  !     For  that  pur- 
pose may  we  be  under  deep  impressions  of  Him,  and  in  all 
our  words  and  actions  show  ourselves  wise  as  serpents,  and 
harmless  as  doves ;  and  may  we  behave  with  that  zeal   for 
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great  many  parishes  from  M'hich  no  contribution  had  been 
received,  the  general  assembly,  in  compliance  with  their  re- 
quest, again  recommended  the  truly  benevolent  object ;  ap- 
pointed the  several  presbyteries  to  require  an  account  of  the 
diligence  of  all  the  ministers  within  their  bounds  in  this 
matter,  the  synods  to  inspect  the  diligence  of  the  presbytfr- 
ries,  and  send  full  and  distinct  reports  of  their  progress  to 
the  commission.  Greatly  to  the  praise  of  their  leaders,  the 
assembly  rose  without  having  afforded  the  least  handle  to 
their  political  antagonists,^  although  various  circumstances 
had  been  combined  to  excite  their  anger  and  their  appre- 
hension.* 

Lx.  Deprived  still  of  the  regular  superintendance  of  any 
ecclesiastical  court,  the  society-men  continued  to  bear  testi- 
mony against  the  accumulating  backslidings  of  the  church 
and  nation ;  but  whilst  there  was  no  judicature  in  their  Is- 
rael, and  every  society  did  that  which  was  right  in  their 
own  eyes,  dissensions  incessantly  prevailed  among  them.  A 
few  days  after  the  assembly  rose,  at  a  general  meeting  of 
the  delegates  from  the  more  numerous  bodies,  held  at  Craw- 
furdjohn,  they  resolved  to  renew  the  covenants,  which  they 
afterwards  did  at  Auchinshaugh,  near  Douglas,  on  the  26th 
July ;  not  however  with  that  solemnity  and  zeal  with  which 
their  fathers  had  gone  about  the  work  in  their' hour  of  pe- 
ril ; — for  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service  on  the  preparation 
day,  the  congregation  was  dismissed  with  a  reproof  from 
the  officiating  minister,  ^*  for  their  unconcerned  carriage 
and  behaviour  during  the  reading  of  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  breaches  of  these  covenants."  Some  of  the  members 
had  at  the  previous  meeting  proposed  a  query,  Whether 
they  should  come  armed  ?  ^^  It  was  concluded  there  was 
no  necessity  for  arms,  unless  there  were  evidence  of  a  de- 
sign of  opposition  to  the  work.*'  Of  this  there  was  neither 
intention  nor  appearance.  They  were  allowed  to  assemble 
without  interruption,  to  remain  together  for  several  days 
without  molestation,  and  to  dismiss  in  peace.  The  engage- 
ment to  duties  come  under  by  the  covenanters  at  Auchin- 
shaugh was  afterwards  published  when  the  work  was  finish- 
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ftl,  and  h  is  not  among  the  least  curious  of  these  articles,     BOOK 
ihac  a  few  scattered  societies,  who  could  not  agree  among    ^^^' 
themseiTes,  should  consider  it  their  bounden  duty  ^^  to  en-       1718. 
deaToar  an  nnifonnity  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and 
goremnient''  between  three  kingdoms.* 

Lxi.  When  people  are  driven  till  they  know  not  on  which 
hand  to  turn  by  the  fierceness  of  the  persecutor,  it  would 
be  harsh  to  judge  too  rigidly  of  the  failings  or  even  faults 
of  good  men ;  but  to  carry  tenets,  which  were  only  defen- 
sible in  times  of  tribulation,  to  still  greater  lengths  in  time 
of  peace,  has  so  much  the  appearance  of  a  desire  to  be  sin- 
gular, and  a  wish  to  provoke  notice  and  persecution,  that  Remarks, 
it  is  only  excusable  as  the  error  of  well-meaning  individu- 
als, who,  deprived  of  regular  instructors,  had  retained 
the  prejudices  of  their  fathers,  without  reflecting  upon  the 
very  different  circumstances  of  the  times ;  unless  we  should 
trace  it  to  a  more  indefensible  source,  the  wish  of  the 
people  to  dictate  to  their  ministers,  and  usurp  an  authority 
to  which  they  have  no  right ;  and  forcing  them  to  preach 
to  their  prejudices,  nourished  a  spiritual  pride  in  suppos- 
ing that  purity  of  communion  consisted,  in  raising  distinc- 
tions when  there  was  no  difference ;  and  that  they  were  clean 
themselves  in  proportion  as  they  were  acute  in  detecting  the 
spots  of  their  neighbours — faults  into  which  all  small  sepa- 
rate societies  are  very  apt  to  fall. 

LXI  I.  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Parliament 
June,  having  been  kept  thus  long  together  that  the  ministry  ^^^003- 
night  obtain  their  sanction  to  the  terms  of  the  peace  before  ed  terms  of 
it  was  finally  concluded.     Her  majesty  communicated  them  ^*"^®' 

•  The  hearers  of  Mr.  McMillan  considered  it  a  ein  in  any  of  their  brethren 
It  hear  Mr.  Hepburn  !  A  Mr.  M'Niel  had  joined  Mr.  McMillan  ;  but  before 
tbcj  eoold  be  satisfied  with  him,  it  was  necessary  to  be  assured  that  he  also 
bore  testimony  against  the  minister  of  Orr.  **  Anent  Mr.  M'Niel,**  say  they 
m  a  letter,  "  it  is  certain  that  he  never  taught  that  any  of  us  should  hear  Mr. 
John  Hepburn  in  doctrine.**  MS.  Records  of  the  Societies.  The  records  of 
tkese  aocietirs,  in  possession  of  the  reformed  synod,  are  wanting  from  the  con- 
duioaa  of  the  general  meeting  at  Crawfurdjohn,  February  22,  1709,  to  Febru- 
■y  11,  1712.  They  either  had  not  been  regularly  kept  during  these  years,  or, 
u  I  should  be  apt  to  suppose,  from  a  note  in  one  of  the  blank  leaves,  they 
fcate  been  destroyed  ;  and  indeed,  except  as  a  mere  matter  of  curiosity,  it  is 
«s  w^  that  it  is  ao.  The  remembrance  of  temporary  internal  squabbling  in 
aiD  cfariitian  socieCies  seMom  answers  any  good  purpose. 
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nOOK    in  a  long  speech  on  the  sixth,  when  the  house  of  commons, 
XXIV.    ^i^h  little  difficulty,  and  the  house  of  lord,  after  a  violent  de- 
7IZ      bate,  voted  addresses  of  approbation.     Somewhat  different 
were  the  sentiments  of  the  public  when  informed  that  the 
grand  object  of  contention  was  given  up,  and  that  the  crown 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies  was  to  remain  on  the  head  of  Philip ; 
while  Louis,  who  had  humbly  supplicated  peace,  and  who, 
by  another  active  campaign,  must  have,  in  all  human  pro- 
bability, accepted  of  such  conditions  as  the  allies  chose  to 
The  people  dictate,  was  raised  to  be  himself  a  dictator  of  terms.     The 

dissatisfied  people  in  general,  although  longing  for  peace,  and  tired  of 
with  them.  .         ,  i    •       i  i         •       i  •  i 

taxation,  began  to  revert  to  their  old  antipathies  ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  the  ministerial  writers  to  prove 
that  peace  was  better  than  war,  could  not  be  diverted  fronr 
the  idea  that  a  splendid  peace  would  have  been  better  than 
a  doubtful  one ;  and  that  when,  after  their  longj  sanguinary, 
and  successful  struggle,  they  might  have  ensured  lasting 
pre-eminence  and  power  to  their  country,  by  a  treaty  ade- 
quate to  the  triumphs  they  had  won,  it  was  inglorious,  if 
not  disgraceful,  to  consent  to  a  precarious  and  unprofitable 
Applauded  truce.  But  the  Jacobites,  who  saw  in  it  a  prospect  of  the 
hythejaco-  realization  of  their  hopes,  in  the  downfall  of  their  irrecon- 
cilable opponents,  united,  at  the  pretender'^s  personal  re- 
quest, with  the  tories,  in  applauding  the  conditions,  and  sup- 
porting the  ministry ;  and  the  pretender  himself  seems  to 
have  believed  that  a  way  was  about  to  open  for  his  peace- 
ably ascending  the  throne  of  his  ancestors;  yet,  by  an  ob- 
stinacy fortunate  for  Britain,  as  his  compliance  must  have 
increased  his  party,  he  at  the  same  time  most  unequivocally 
declared  his  attachment  to  that  religion  which  had  forfeited 
James*ob-  his  father's  right;  nor  could  the  solicitations  of  his  friends, 
b/asts^his  "^^  even,  it  is  said,  the  sentiments  of  his  sister,  induce  him 
prospects,  to  conceal  his  papistical  devotion,  or  allow  to  the  episcopa- 
lians, who  were  in  his  service,  the  open  exercise  of  their 
forms ;  and  as  if  this  had  not  been  obstacle  sufficient,  he, 
following  the  hereditary  politics  of  his  house,  embarked  in 
a  variety  of  projects  at  once,  and  without  confiding  entirely 
in  any,  committed  himself  to  a  number  of  agents. 

Lxiii.  Multiplicity  of  intrigue  was  ever  the  besetting  sin 
of  the  Stuarts;   and  at  the  moment  when  union  of  effort 
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ftlone  could   have  produced  a  probability  of  success,  their    BOOK 
meaDS  were  frittered  away  in  unconnected  correspondence    ^^^^ 
vith  different  agents,  who  all,  under  professions  of  the  most 
dcToted  attachment  to  their  cause,  were  undermining  each 
other  with  as  much  eagerness  as  if  the  victory  had  been 
adiieved,  and  they  had  had  nothing  else  to  quarrel  about 
hot  llie  division  of  the  spoil.     When  the  articles  for  a  treaty  Secret  arti- 
were  signed,  the  French  envoy  in  London,  who  had  instruc-  treaty  re^ 
tioos  from  his  court,  introduced  the  subject  to  St.  John;  spectinghis 
bat  they  both  foresaw  that,  in  the  ensuing  treaty,  the  king  ^"^*^^*°"' 
of  France   would  be  obliged  not  so  much  to  abandon  the 
cheralier,  as  to  acknowledge  the  succession  of  the  crown  to 
the  house  of  Hanover — and  therefore  it  was  proposed  prc- 
TJously  to  free  the  French  king,  by  a  private  article,  from 
whatever  obligations   he  might  come  under  in   the  public 
treaty  to  that  effect ;  but  St.  John,  who  looked  forward  to 
the  probability  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  turned  over  the 
negotiator  to  Mrs.  Masham,  that  through  her  he  might  di- 
recdy  learn  the  queen's  pleasure ;  and  the  following  points, 
with   her  majesty's    concurrence,    were   agreed    upon    be- 
tween   Mons.    Mesnager,   and    Mrs.    Masham  : — ''   That 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  at  home  and  the  allies 
abroad,  the  king  should   be  required   to  abandon  her  bro-  Points  re- 
iher  and  his  interest,  on  pretence  of  adhering  to  the  sue-  f^eed^o 
cession   as   now  established.       But   that    nevertheless    this  with  the 
seeming  to  abandon  the  said  interest,  was  to  be  so  under-  concur- 
stood,  that  the  king  should  not  be  obliged,  in  case  of  her  rence, 
majesty ^s  decease,  not  to  use   his  endeavours  for  the  plac- 
ing the  said  prince  on  his  father's  throne,  to  which  he   had 
an  undoubted  right.'*^     Besides,  Mrs.  Masham,  in  her  con- 
fidential communication  with  Mesnager,  told  him,  ^<  that  it 
vas  the  present  unhappiness  of  the  queen  to  possess  the 
throne  of  her  brother,  which  she  had  no  other  claim  to  than 
vhat  political  measures  of  the  state  had  made  legal,  and  in 
a  sort  necessity,  which  she  believed  often  gave  her  majesty  ^^^  j^  ^^^ 
secret  uneasiness;  which  was  aggravated,  in  as  much  as  by  presented 
the  same  necessity  of  state,  she  was  obliged,  not  only  against  ^f  jf,^^'^*'"' 
her  disposition,  but  even  against  her  principles,  to  further 
and  promote  the  continuance  of  the  usurpation,  not  only  be- 
yond her  own  life,    but  for  ever.     That,   under  such  cir- 
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BOOK  ciimstances,  it  would  be  an  inexpressible  satisfaction  to  her 
XXIV.  majesty  to  be  delivered  from  that  fatal  necessity ;  and  if  it 
'  could  be  possible,  with  safety  to  the  religion  and  liberties  of 
her  subjects,  to  have  her  brother  restored  to  his  right,  at 
least  after  her  death,  if  it  could  not  be  done  before.  But  she 
saw  no  method  of  procuring  peace,  without  confirming  the 
succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover — a  thing,  I  am  sure,** 
added  the  favourite,  "  that  is  all  our  aversions." 

LXiv.  Surmises  of  this  intercourse  becoming  general,  the 
projected  arrangement  was  defeated,  **  and  all  was  owing,** 
The  ar-       says  Mesnager  in  his  account  of  the   negotiations,  "  to  the 
™"g«™«'^  impatience  and  jealousy  of  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  who, 
the  pre-      though  the  king  had  agents  of  his  own  in  London,  who  per- 
tender'8      j^apg  did  their  utmost,  yet  they  at   St.   Germains  being  un- 
'  easy,  could  not  refrain  sending  a  secret  embassy  themselves. 
This  it  seems  was  aScottishman,who  pretended  great  interest 
with  a  Scottish  lord,  who  was  an  officer  of  state  in  England ; 
but  either  the  messenger  failed  in  the  interest  he  pretended 
to  have,  or  the  Scottish  nobleman  failed  in  what  he  promised 
His  secret  to  do  for  him,  seeing  that  after  a  long  stay  he  only  perform- 
Enffl^d  ^°  ^^  these  two  notable  exploits, — first,  he  spent  a  great  deal 
fyiis.  of  their  money,  and,  secondly,  he  ruined  and  exposed  the 

business  he  was  entrusted  with ;  and  at  last  came  away  with 
nothing  but  an  empty  promise."  A  correspondence  was  at 
the  same  time  carrying  on  with  Mar,  and  the  general  ex- 
pectation of  the  party  was  so  high,  that  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton endeavoured  to  open  a  clandestine  communication  with 
the  pretender.* 

Lxv.  Numerous  obstacles  occurred  to  protract  the  nego- 

Dismissa!    tiation  ;  for  the  ministers  of  France  no  sooner  perceived  the 

of  Marl-     divided  state  of  Britain,  than,  with  the  natural  finesse  of 

makes         their  country,  they  turned   it  admirably  to  their  own  ad- 

^o""rise  vantage;  and  Louis  himself,  when  he  heard  of  the  dismissal 

maiids.  *    of  Marlborough,  added,  with  his  own  hand  to  the  dispatches, 

^*  the  affair  of  displacing  the  duke  of  Marlborough  will  d6 

all  for  us  we  desire.''     He  instantly  rose  in  his  demands,  and 

with  such  insolence  and  duplicity,  as  would  soon  have  ter- 

*  Minutes  of  Mesnager's  Negotiation,  p.  305,  314.     Stuart  Pkpen,  p.  198^ 
200. 
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minated  the  conferences  with  the  British  ministry,  had  not    BOOK 

the  latter  rashly  staked  their  continuance  in  power,  upon    ^^IV* 

procuring  a  peace*     When  these  disputes  were  going  for- 

ward,  and  while  all  was  yet  uncertain,  the  appointment  of 

ibe  duke  of  Hamilton  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  Duke  of 

French  court,  excited  a  considerable  sensation,  and  crave  Ha™i1^<>" 
.  ,  '  o         appointed 

riie  to  much  and  various  conjecture.  He  was  known  as  a  pro-  ambassador 
fiesMd  leader  of  the  Scottish  high  tories,  and  had  been  dis-  ^  ^ ^^ce- 
tingoished  by  peculiar  marks  of  her  majesty's  confidence ; 
his  mission  was  reported  to  be  of  the  greatest  delicacy  and 
Ugbcst  importance,  and  he  had  previously  been  invested  with 
the  order  of  the  garter.*  He  had  engaged  Lockhart  of  Carn^ 
with  to  accompany  him  to  France  as  his  confidential  secre- 
taij,  and  informed  him  that  he  was  entrusted  with  a  secret  His  com- 
business  beside  his  public  mission^  which  he  might  give  some  ^"l^^!.^" 
hiotsof  to  those  he  could  confide  in  and  thought  honest  men ;  haru 
bat  to  Harry  Maule  and  Captain  Straiton,  in  whom  he  placed 
die  highest  confidence,  he  was  allowed  to  say  that  his  grace 
hid  got  all  his  instructions   concerning  the  negotiation  of 
pcsoe,  and   he  understood  there  were  some  things  beside, 
of  the  greatest  importance,  to  be  committed  to  his  manage- 
meot :  ^^  and  though  the  lord  Oxford  had  not  yet  spoke  ful- 
ly oat,  nevertheless,  by  his  lordship^s  inuendos,  and   some 
prifate  conversation  with  the  queen,  he  could  guess  at  the 
import  and  design  of  them ;  he  could  not  then  say  any  more, 
but  desired  them  all  to  hope  and  look  for  the  best,  and  he 
assured  them  that  he  never  undertook  any  matter  with  so 

much  pleasure  as  that  journey."+     Every  circumstance  con-  Supposed 

'^    .  iM  •!•  1  •  •        .1  11     intentofhis 

cars  to  give  credibility  to  the  supposition  then  so  generally  mission. 

entertained,  that  the  recall  of  the  exiled  family  was  the  ob- 
jects of  the  duke's  embassage ;  but  whatever  it  was,  his  fool- 
ish, yet  lamentable  end,  soon  finished  the  project  as  far  as  he 
vas  concerned. 

Lxvi.  His  grace  and  lord  Mohun  had  been  engaged  in  a 
law-suit  respecting  the  succession  to  the  earl  of  Maccles- 

"  When  the  queen  informed  him  she  meant  to  bestow  the  order  of  the  gar- 
\a,  but  thought  he  should  resign  the  order  of  the  thistle — he  replied,  "  her 
idvbI  (kther  bad  worn  both :  and  he  would  never  prefer  an  English  to  a  Scot- 
Qih  honoiu-.*' 

t  Ixickbart  Papers,  vol  i.  p.  407. 
VOL.  VI  U 
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BOOK    field's  estate,  for  about  nine  years;  which,  as  such  suits  ge« 
XXIV.    iieraliy  do,  had  not  only  proved  ruinously  expensive  to  the 
j^.g^     parties,  but  occasioned  an  almost  invincible  deadly  hatred. 
His  quarrel  Mr.  Whitworth,  father  of  lord  Whitworth,  having  been  ex- 
vnthlord     amined  as  a  witness  for  lord  Mohun,  when  he  had  finished, 
the  duke  remarked,  ^^  that  he  had  neither  truth  nor  justice 
in  him,"  to  which  Mohun  replied,  ^^  he  has  as  much  as  your 
grace.'^     Hamilton  took  no  notice  of  this  courteous  retort, 
and  the   company  broke  up  without  suspecting  that  any 
thing  farther  would  follow.     But  Mohun,  a  successful  duel- 
list, already  infamous  for  two  murders,  finding  his  insult  had 
not  produced  a  challenge,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  bully,  de- 
manded an  apology,  for  an  offence  which  he  had  already 
punished ;  and  presuming  upon  his  superior  swordmanship, 
forced  his  relative  to  the  field,  where  both,  mutually  en- 
Fatal  duel  raged,  were  so  eager  upon  revenge,  that  forgetting  self-de- 
fence, they  fell,  each  satiated  in  the  other's  blood.     Lieute- 
nant-general Macartney,  who  was  Mohun's  second,  and  co- 
lonel Hamilton,  who  was  the  duke's  upon  the  occasion,  in 
the  same  spirit  of  what  has  been  styled  honour,  but  of  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  it  were  more  ridiculous 
or  criminal,  had  a  set-to,  to  keep  their  principles  in  counte- 
nance :  in  the  middle  of  their  diversion  they  were  interrupt- 
ed by  the  fall  of  both  the  noblemen  ;  his  lordship,  Mohun, 
Both  fall,    had  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  madness  upon  the  spot,  his  grace, 
Hamilton,  before  he  reached  his  lodging. 

Lxvii.  Hamilton  was  one  of  the  most  prominent,  most  in- 
fluential,  but  most  contradictory  characters  of  his  day.  He 
was  consistent  in  his  professions  of  attachment  to  the  fami- 
Character  ly  of  Stuart,  and  suffered  in  their  cause,  yet  he  did  them 
ton  *™  more  injury  than  any  of  their  avowed  enemies.  He  was 
constant  in  his  open  declared  opposition  to  the  union,  yet 
he  forwarded  its  completion  more  than  its  warmest  friends ; 
the  reason  must  be  sought  in  his  temper  and  his  circirai* 
stances, — he  was  warm  and  violent,  but  unsteady  and  ca- 
pricious; he  was  regardless  of  personal  danger,  but  he 
wanted  political  courage ;  sanguine  at  first,  he  overlooked 
obstacles,  but  of  acute  perception,  when  he  reflected  he 
was  shaken  by  difficulties  he  had  not  anticipated.  He  was 
besides,  hampered  in  his  pecuniary  concerns ;  by  his  nume- 
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roQS  law-suits  his  estates  were  embarrassed,  and  they  were    BOOK 
rituated  almost  equally  in  Scotland  and  in  England.     His    ^^^^^ 
mother  was  a  woman  of  much  prudence,  and  her  council       1712. 
might  occasionally  counteract  his  rashness.     In  private  life, 
with  all  his  faults,  he  must  have  had  redeeming  qualities,  for 
his  friends,  who  did  not  pretend  to  justify  his  failings,  loved 
bim  in  spite  of  them.* 

LXTiii.  This  unhappy  occurrence  happening  at  so  critical  '^^.^"^ 
a  juncture,  was  instantly  fastened  on  as  a  political  rencoun-  ^  political 
ter,  and  the  tories  roundly  asserted  that  it  was  a  preconcert-  rencounter. 
ed  murder  by  the  whigs ;  that  Hamilton  did  not  fall  by  the 
svord  of  bis  antagonist  but  by  Macartney ;  and  party  ran- 
cour gave  currency  and  belief,  if  it  did  not  give  origin,  to 
a  statement  to  that  effect  made  by  colonel  Hamilton.  A 
reward  of  five  hundred  pounds  was  offered  by  government, 
and  an  additional  sum  of  three  hundred  by  the  duchess, 
fbr  the  apprehension  of  the  general,  who,  knowing  the  fate 
of  political  culprits  in  times  of  popular  agitation,  fled  to  the 
coDtinent.  When  he  returned,  at  the  accession  of  George 
L,  he  delivered  himself  up  to  justice,  and,  upon  trial,  was 
acquitted  of  murder,  but  found  guilty  of  manslaughter, 
vhile  his  original  accuser  was  threatened  with  a  prosecution 
fbr  perjury,  and  had  in  his  turn  to  go  upon  his  travels. 

LXix.  Peace  was  at  length  concluded,  and  the  treaty  sign*      1713. 
ed  at  Utrecht  on  the  thirteenth  of  March  one  thousand  se- 
ven hundred  and  thirteen ;  and  the  populace  of  London  in-  Utrecht. 
stigated  by  the  tories,  expressed,  in  the  most  tumultuary 
manner,  their  high  satisfaction,  although  the  Scottish  Jaco- 
bites had  been  before  them,  and  congratulated  her  majesty 
by  anticipation.     On  the  ninth  of  April,  after  it  had  been 
sefen  times  prorogued,  the  parliament  assembled ;  when  the 
qoeen  communicated  to  them  the  terms,  and  conjured  them  Parliament 
to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  calm  the  minds  of  their  J^at^the"" 
fellow-subjects,  that  incendiaries  at  home  might  not  effect  queen  on 
that  which  foreign  enemies  could  not  accomplish.    They  re-  [i^n^^*"^  **' 
plied  by  congratulatory  addresses,  conveying  at  the  same 
time  professions  of  inviolable  attachment  to  the  house  of 

*  Bnmetf  Lockhart,  K:c.  &c. 
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BOOK    Hanover  and  the  protestant  succession.     The  supplies  were 

^^^^'    granted  without  opposition  ;  but  an  extension  of  the  malt 

1713.     tax  to  Scotland  had  very  nearly  ruptured  the  union  between 

the  two  kingdoms. 

Lxx.  Although  not  expressed  in  the  treaty,  this  tax,  by  a 

stipulation  guaranteed  by  the  honour  of  the  commissioners^ 

[Vol.  V.  p.  465.]  was  not  to  be  levied  in  Scotland  during 

Extension   i\^q  ^a^,  nor  extended  to  that  country  for  paying  off  the  war 
of  the  malt  ,  ,  '    .  ,  ,....,,,  j  i 

taxto  Scot.  debt.     Hitherto  this  stipulation  had  been  acted  upon,  and 

land.  the  tax,  when  imposed  upon  England,  had  not  been  extend- 

ed to  Scotland  ;  but  now  when  peace  was  concluded,  a  bill 
was  brought  in  for  imposing  it  over  all  Britain.     The  Scot- 
tish members,  who  knew  with  what  heavy  pressure  it  would 
fall  upon  their  country,  opposed  it  with  all  their  mighty  and 
the  English  were  equally  violent  in  urging  it,  and  thought 
the  Scots  had  been  sufficiently  favoured  in  its  not  being  ex- 
acted for  these  several  years  past.     The  others  replied,  the 
exemption  was  no  favour,  being  only  the  fulfilment  of  an  ex- 
press capitulation,  and  if  they  had  asked  it  for  a  longer  term 
of  years,  nay  even  for  ever,  it  would  not  have  been  refused ; 
but  they  had  trusted  to  the  generosity  of  the  English,  and 
were  satisfied  with  that  article  of  the  union  which  affirmed 
Unani-       jt  as  an  axiom  that  the  British  parliament,  in  imposing  taxes, 
poMd^by^"  would  always  pay  a  just  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
the  Scot-    people;  they  contended  that  an  equality  of  taxes  consisted 
here.      *   ^^  proportioning  them  according  to  the  different  abilities  of 
the  lieges,  not  in  exacting  the  same  duty  equally  from  all ; 
and  as  Scottish  barley  would  not  produce  either  so  much  or 
so  good  ale  as  English,  it  would  be  altogether  unreasonable 
to  lay  the  same  burden  on  both.     Besides,  should  the  price 
of  ale  be  raised  in  Scotland,  in  proportion  to  the  tax  pro- 
posed, it  would  amount  to  an  entire  prohibition,  as  the  peo- 
ple there  could  not  afford  to  purchase  it ;  at  all  events,  they 
contended  that  the  war  was  not  finished  till  peace  was  pro- 
cUimed,  and  therefore  the  stipulated  term  had  not  expired. 
The  English  members  did  not  deny  the  stipulation,  but  re- 
plied to  the  argument  they  could  not  answer,  by  calling  for 
They  are    the  question,  when  the  house  divided,  not  into  factions,  but 
^^f  "".*      national  parties,  and  of  course  the  poor  forty-five,  although 
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they  fought  hard  and  fought  to  the  last,  were  overwhelmed    COOK 
by  numbers.*     Unfortunately  the  peers  did  not  second  the    ^^^V. 
cfbrts  of  the  commons,  and  although  they  spoke  and  voted      .-.„"*" 
against  the  measure,  they  did  not  act  with  that  decision  and 
leal  the  others  displayed,  nor  had  they  the  weight  which 
they  ought  to  have  possessed ;  the  commons  had  in  general 
dirided,  and  occasionally  in-  a  body  ^^  voiced^  against  the 
ministry,  but  it  was  remarked  that  the  noble  representatives, 
under  the  different  administrations  voted  always  ^^  plumb 
with  the  ministry,"-!* 

Lxxi.  While  the  bill  was  in  progress  the  debates  assumed 
a  form  entirely  different  from  any  that  had  hitherto  occur- 
red ;  the  distinctions  of  whig  and  tory  were  for  the  time  for- 
gotten, and  the  combatants  again  ranked  under  their  oppos- 
ite national  banners,  particularly  in  the  house  of  commons, 
where  the  taunts  of  the  English  members  were  met  by  sar- 
castic retorts,  that  they  would  not  dare  singly  to  insult  those 
whom  their  majorities  enabled  them  to  oppress ;  but  when 
the  united  opposition  of  their  lords  and  commons  had  proved  They 

ineSectnal  to  ward  off  what  they  considered  an  act  of  in  jus-  '''"^®  ^® 

...  procure  a 

tice — and  what  in  fact  has  proved  an  essential  injury  to  the  dissolution 

country,  by  destroying  a  wholesome  beverage — the  Scottish  ^j^^^®  "" 

members  agreed  to  lay  aside  all  minor  differences,  and  unite 

their  endeavours  to  dissolve  a  union  which  had  hitherto  been 

ooty  productive  of  detriment  and  dishonour.     The  Jacobites 

eagerly  sought  such  a  crisis  to  forward  their  own  particular 

purpose ;  but  the  inefficiency  of  the  Scottish  representation 

to  procure  any  Scottish  object  was  so  evident  in  this  case, 

and  the  irritation  produced  in  the  contention  so  universal, 

that  no  opportunity  so  favourable  might  again  readily  occur. 

Lockhart,  their  leader,  therefore,  in  conjunction  with  several 

of  his  friends,  requested  a  meeting  of  the  whole  Scottish  A  meetingr 

commons,  to  consult  upon  measures  proper  to  be  taken  in  mon^ral™" 

this  emergency,  to  rescue  the  nation  from  the  vassalage  to  ed. 

which  they  had  reduced  themselves. 

*  Most  of  our  historians  have  copied  bishop  Burnet  in  his  report  of  this  de- 
bate, and  bj  not  adverting  to  the  nature  of  the  stipulation  for  which  the  Scot- 
tiJi  members  contended,  have  misrepresented  the  scope  of  their  arguments 
vbtdi  was  as  stated  in  the  text. 

f  Kickhart  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  I-IG,  et  seq. 
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BOOK        Lxxii.  When  they  assembled,  he  told  them  he  believed 
^^^^'    it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  notice  the  late  ill  usage 
1713.     they  had  met  from  all  parties  in  England,  and  he  hoped 
they  would  be  unanimous  in  attempting  redress,  by  coming 
to  such  resolutions  as  could  be  prosecuted  with  the  greatest 
unanimity  and  vigour.     The  Scottish  trade,  it  was  evident, 
he  continued,  was  wofully  depressed,  and  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  prohibitions,  regulations  and  impositions ;  thai 
the  heavy  duties  imposed  on  their  native  produce  and  ma- 
nufacture were  calculated  for  the  wealthy  and  improved  state 
of  England,  and  not  for  their  backward  and  impoverish-* 
ed  country,  exhausted  of  money  by  the  continual  drain  of 
Lockhart*8  their  taxation,  and  the  resort  of  so  many  of  their  country- 
'^  men  co  London  ;  that,  from  the  haughty  and  insolent  treat- 

ment they  had  lately  received,  it  was  sufficiently  clear  they 
could  expect  no  redress  from  the  English,  and  it  was  as  evi- 
dent that  if  they  did  not  procure  it  some  way  soon,  the  ruin 
of  Scotland  was  unavoidable.  But  the  cause  was  obvious, 
and  so  was  the  cure ;  the  melancholy  state  and  prospects  of 
Scottishmen  arose  from  their  being  united  with  a  nation  su- 
perior to  them  in  power,  naturally  bent  against  them,  and 
whose  interests  and  maxims  of  government  and  trade  did 
directly  interfere  with  theirs;  their  deliverance  most  be 
wrought  by  breaking  their  shackles  and  escaping  from  the 
house  of  bondage.  He  took  no  credit  to  himself  for  foresee- 
ing all  this,  nor  would  he  reflect  on  those  who  had  disbe- 
lieved him.  He  wished  to  God  that  he  had  been  mistaken, 
and  that  they  had  obtained  all  the  good  fruits  they  expect- 
ed :  what  he  wished  now  was,  that  all  that  was  passed  should 
be  forgotten,  and  that  they  should  unite  cordially  to  remedy 
the  e^il.  This  he  thought  should  be  attempted,  as  it  was 
established  in  a  legal  parliamentary  way ;  and  although  be 
could  not  delude  himself  with  the  idea  that  they  would  ac- 
complish it  at  that  time,  he  hoped  the  Scottish  nation  would 
never  lose  sight  of  it,  and  he  was  assured  they  would  ulti- 
mately regain  their  liberty :  and  if  the  subject  of  dissolving 
the  union  were  only  once  fairly  set  a-going,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  say,  considering  the  state  of  parties,  what  might  even 
then  be  done ;  but  as  many  might  be  startled  at  the  motion, 
apprehending  that  it  might  unhinge  the  protestant  succes- 
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sioD  as  then  established,  he  would  make  it  an  express  condi-  BOOK 
tioD,  that  the  two  crowns,  when  separate,  should  still  pre-  ^^V. 
serve  the  same  succession.  .-.„ 

Lxxiii.  All  the  commons  being  unanimous,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Baillie  of  Jenriswood,  a  conference  was  held  witli  the 
sixteen  Scottbh  peers,  and  the  duke  of  Argyle,  who  sat  as  an 
English  peer.  His  grace  opened  the  conversation ; — he  said, 
though  he  sat  in  the  house  of  lords  as  an  English  peer,  yet 
being  a  Scottishroan  and  Scottish  peer,  as  such  he  was  willing  Their  con* 
lo  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  peers  and  commons  then  as-  ^-^J*^^ 
sembled.  He  would  freely  confess  that  he  was  much  disap-  Scottish 
pointed  of  the  effects  of  the  union,  being  fully  convinced  ^' 
that  it  was  destructive  both  to  Scotland  and  England  ;  and 
as  be  was  a  peer  of  both  realms,  out  of  regard  to  both  he 
heartily  agreed  to  a  dissolution,  and  would  concur  in  every 
measure  they  thought  expedient  for  effecting  it,  and  thought 
the  parliamentary  mode  the  most  regular.  As  there  was  a 
quarrel  between  him  and  Mar,*  it  was  suspected  that  he 
acted  thus  to  counteract  Mar's  influence  with  his  country- 
men, and  that  knowing  he  would  heartily  agree  to  the  scheme, 
took  this  method  of  forestalling  the  market  ;f  but  the  earl 
seconded  him  earnestly ;  and  the  whole  unanimously  agreed 
to  lay  aside  all  private  differences,  and  use  their  united  en- 
deavours to  effect  so  desirable  a  purpose.  In  the  first  place, 
however,  they  thought  it  expedient  to  appoint  some  of  their 
number  to  wait  upon  the  queen,  to  acquaint  her  with  the 

*  Upon  Queensbeiry's  death,  Mar  and  lord  Islay  bad  both  attempted  the 
lecrecaryshjp  ;  and  in  order  not  to  prefer  either,  both  were  disappointed  by  the 
poet  being  allowed  to  remain  vacant,  which  had  occasioned  a  coldness  between 
Mar  and  Argyle.  Mar  attached  himself  to  the  treasurer,  and  appears  even  thus 
euiy  to  have  noade  advances  to  the  pretender.  Argyle  accepted  of  the  command 
in  Spain,  but  he  found  the  situation  of  the  armies  there  so  miserable,  thut  he  was 
unable  to  do  any  exploits.  The  commons  had  voted  a  million  and  a  half  for 
prosecuting  the  war  with  vigour ;  he  was  obliged  to  procure  money  on  his  own 
credit  before  the  British  troops  could  take  the  field  ;  and  next  year  he  returned 
disappointed  and  discontented  at  having  been  left  almost  wholly  unsupported, 
alter  the  magnificent  promises  that  had  been  made  to  him,  and  the  biilliant 
prospects  held  out  to  the  nation.  Campbeirs  Life  of  Argyle,  p.  136-7.  Lock- 
hart's  Com.  p.  435,  etseq.  Burnet,  vol.  yi.  p.  159.  Oidmixon,  Tindal,  &c. 
t  Lockhart  says,  there  were  some  who  believed  that  Argyle  declared  him- 

kV  so  early  and  so  clearly  at  this  meeting  **  with  a  design  to  break  an  egg  in 

the  eail  of  Mar*8  pocket*'*     Comment,  430. 
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BOOK    resolutions  they  had  taken;  and  in  order  that  she  might 
XXIV.    perceive  it  was  no  factious  proceeding,  they  named  the  duke 
1713.     of  Argyle  and  the  earl  of  Mar,  Mr.  Cockburn,  junior,  of 
Address      Ormiston,  and  Mr.  Lockhart  of  Carnwath,  two  whigs  and 
two  tories,  to  form  the  deputation.     Her  majesty,  who  was 
extremely  averse  to  the  subject,  replied  to  their  address, 
^^  She  was  sorry  that  the  Scots  believed  they  had  reason  to 
complain,  but  she  was  of  opinion  they  carried  their  resent- 
ment too  far,  and  wished  they  did  not  repent  it" 

Lxxiv.  They  next  deliberated  in  which  house  to  bring 
forward  their  motion,  and  resolved  to  try  the  house  of  peers, 
because  the  ministry,  being  opposed  to  the  measure,  the 
whigs  had  engaged  to  support  it,  and  their  power  was  great* 
est  among  the  lords.  The  earl  of  Findlater  accordingly,  as 
chancellor  of  Scotland,  was  pitched  upon  to  introduce  it, 
which  he  did  in  a  long  but  embarrassed  speech ;  recapitu- 
lating the  various  breaches  of  the  treaty  that  already  had 
Motion  for  taken  place,  the  disadvantages  which  Scotland  experienced, 
tion  hiThe*  ^"^  ^'^^**'  inability,  from  their  poverty,  to  bear  an  equal  share 
bouse  of  of  the  public  burdens  of  the  empire,  and  concluded  by  mov- 
^  '  ing,  <<  That  since  the  union  had  not  produced  the  good  effects 
that  were  expected  from  it  when  it  was  entered  into,  leave 
might  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  dissolving  the  said  un- 
ion, and  securing  the  protestant  succession  in  the  house  of 
Hanover,  insuring  the  queen's  prerogative  in  both  kingdoms, 
and  preserving  an  entire  amiiy  and  good  correspondence 
between  the  two  nations."  He  was  warmly  seconded  by  the 
duke  of  Argyle,  who,  in  replying  to  the  charge  o\  having 
changed  sides,  observed  that  it  was  true  he  had  had  a  great 
hand  in  forwarding  the  union,  because  he  believed  it  would 
enrich  the  one  country,  and  secure  the  liberty  of  the  other ; 
but  now  he  clearly  perceived  he  had  been  mistaken ;  that  it 
would  beggar  Scotland  and  enslave  England.  One  chief 
reason  which  induced  him  so  eagerly  to  support  the  treaty, 
was  his  desire  to  secure  the  protestant  succession,  but  that, 
he  was  now  satisfied,  could  be  done  as  well  if  the  union 
were  dissolved :  that  he  had  a  particular  interest  in  both 
countries,  he  was  a  peer  of  England  as  well  as  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  he  believed  sincerely  that  it  was  as  much  for  Uie 
interest  of  the  one  country  as  of  the  other,  that  the  union 
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which  had  been  so  often  infringed  should  be  finally  dibsolv-    BOOK 
cd,  as  the  only  way  to  preserve  friendship  between   them.    ^^^^'  ^ 
The  pressure  of  the  taxes  bore  so  unequally  upon  Scodand,      I7ia 
that,  besides  being  enormously  oppressive,  they  never  would 
be  productiTe ;  and  if  that  upon  malt  were  to  be  collected,  , 

it  must  be  done,  he  believed,  by  a  regiment  of  dragoonsL 
The  English  argued,  ^at  they  did  not  possess  the  power 
of  annulling  a  treaty  so  solemnly  ratified  by  two  parlia* 
meotSy  who  had  now  both  ceased  to  exist.  They  did  not 
deny  but  that  the  Scots  laboured  under  some  disadvan- 
ti^es,  but  they  thought  these  might  be  remedied  by  other 
means  than  dissolving  the  union.  On  the  question  being  Negatived 
pot  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  it  was  negatived  by  only 
bar  votes,  so  nearly  was  the  union  saved  from  a  fatal  blow. 
Bat  the  Jacobites,  who  had  not  expected  to  carry  it,  consi- 
dered this  a  victory,  as  it  afforded  a  precedent  for  bringing 
brward,  at  some  more  favourable  opportunity,  a  similar  mo- 
tioo.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Scottish  representatives  next 
day,  it  was  resolved  to  defer  introducing  the  subject  in  the 
house  of  commons  till  the  following  year,  and  in  the  inter- 
val, to  endeavour  to  procure  petitions  from  all  the  counties 
md  burghs  in  Scotland,  to  the  queen  and  the  two  houses  of 
parliament,  praying  for  a  dissolution  of  the  union; — a  propo- 
ttl  which,  however,  was  never  carried  into  effect,  as  no  pe- 
titions were  procured,  except  from  the  shires  of  Edinburgh 
tod  Lanark.* 

Lxxv.  Before  being  dissolved,  the  parliament  addressed  Address  of 
L  •  -1  1/1  -11      parliament 

bcr  majesty,  requestmg  her  to  use  her  influence  with  the  respecting 

doke  of  Lorrain,  and  all  the  princes  in  amity  with  her,  not  ^^^  preten- 
to  afford  shelter  to  her  brother.  She  thanked  them  coldly, 
ind  promised  to  attend  to  their  request.  But  it  was  no- 
ticed that  she  received  with  sympathy  and  peculiar  satis- 
faction, two  addresses  from  the  highlands  of  a  very  differ- 
ent description — presented  by  sir  Hugh  Patterson,  intro- 
duced by  the  earl  of  Mar — which  were  afterwards  publish- 
ed in  the  London  Gazette.  The  one  from  ihe  magistrates  Of  Inver- 
ind  town-council  of  Inverness,  declared,  "We,  without  re  "®^^' 

"  Fictitioas  freeholds,  which  had  not  been  sustained  in  the  case  of  the  duke 
rfC^ieensbeny,  were  this  session,  by  a  particular  act,  declared  illegal. 
VOL.  VI.  / 
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BOOK  serve,  depend  on  your  majesty's  wisdom  in  securing  our 
^  ^^'  religion,  and  the  succession  to  the  hereditary  crown  oi 
17J3.  Great  Britain  in  the  family  of  your  royal  progenitors,  the 
most  ancient  line  of  succession  in  the  world ;  being  as 
much  convinced  that  our  guarantee  is  entirely  in  youi 
hands,  as  your  serene  majesty  does  place  yours  in  yom 
people."  The  other  from  Nairne  was  scarcely  less  fiatter- 
Of  Nairne.  ing  to  royal  prerogative :  *'  We  know  not,"  said  the  magi- 
strates and  inhabitants  of  the  loyal  burgh,  "  with  what  mo- 
desty we  can  presume  to  address  your  majesty  on  the  mat- 
ter of  succession,  lest  we  should  seem  to  call  in  question 
your  majesty's  unquestionable  prudence,  or  the  faithfulness 
of  your  majesty's  council ;  and  therefore  we  sincerely  de- 
clare, that  our  utmost  wishes  reach  no  farther  than  that  our 
posterity  may  reap  the  effects  of  your  majesty's  wise  choice, 
while  we  think  ourselves  happy  under  your  majesty's  admi- 
nistration all  our  days." 

Lxxvi.  Such  language  was  not,  however,  new  from  that 
district,  nor  unaccountable.  Early  in  1711,  pensions  bad 
been  settled  on  the  principal  clans  by  the  government,  to  se- 
cure their  attachment  and  prevent  disturbance,  esteeming 
this  a  cheaper  mode  than  supporting  an  army  in  these  wild 
and  distant  districts;  but  the  Jacobites  encouraged  them  to 
import  arms  and  ammunition,  and  taught  them  to  look  for- 
ward to  another  plundering  excursion  against  the  lowland 
whigs,  in  the  event  either  of  the  pretender  being  crowned, 
P^?**h*?*  or  a  disputed  succession.  In  congratulating  her  majesty  up- 
tainti.  on  the  peace,  the  chieftains  used  the  following  very  appro- 
priate language :  "  The  peace  your  majesty  has  concluded 
with  so  much  reputation,  by  which  you  have  checked  the 
avarice  of  some  who  were  shamelessly  self-interested,  and  the 
arrogancy  of  others,  who,  grown  wanton  under  your  royal 
protection,  became  no  less  unreasonably  ambitious ;  we  say 
this  happy  peace  is  a  shining  instance  of  the  Almighty's  bless- 
ing on  your  endeavours.**'  They  then  add,  "  We  must  al- 
so beg  leave  to  thank  your  majesty  for  recommending  the 
insolence  of  the  press  to  the  consideration  of  the  late  parlia- 
ment, hoping  the  ensuing  will  improve  upon  the  progress  oi 
the  former,  and  work  out  a  thorough  reformation,  thai  wc 
be  no  more  scandalized,  nor  hear  the  blessed  Son  of  OocJ 


f 
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Uasphenied;  nor  the  sacred  race  of  Stuart  inhumanly  tra-    BOOK 
duced  with  equal  malice  and  impunity  ;"  and  they  conclude     ^^^^' 
10  a  strain  of  fervent  highland  loyalty,  "  Madam,  may  you       1713. 
idll  gOTern   by  the  zeal  and  affection  of  your  people,  and 
long  reap  the  fruits  of  that  peace  you  have  so  graciously 
fdimted  among  them.     Happy !  if  after  your  majesty's  late 
decease,  to  put  a  period  to  our  intestine  divisions,  the  here- 
ditary right  and  parliamentary  sanction  could  possibly  meet 
in  the  person  of  a  lineal  successor  !""* 

LXXTii.  Confined  to  a  few,  Scottish  electioneering  is  ne-  Parliament 
ler  accompanied  by  those  strong  ebullitions  of  popular  feel-  dissolved. 
ii^  that  attend  the  formation  of  a  new  parliament  in  Eng- 
liod,  nor  can  the  northern  representatives  almost  in  any  case 
be  said    to   be  the  choice  of  the  people.     Their  contested 
elections  are  in  general  merely  a  struggle  between  the  ^^  in's 
and  the  out^s,"  in  which  the  '^  in's"  have,  I  believe,  without 
oae  single  exception,  carried  the  majority,  from  the  union 
of  the  crowns  to  the  present  day.     Upon  the  dissolution, 
which  took  place  in  July,  the  ministry  themselves,  Oxford 
and  Bolingbroke,  as  well  as  their  retainers,  were  divided, 
and  the  higher  ranks  of  political  society  were  in  consequence 
disjointed.     The  Scottish  leaders  partook  of  their  dissension, 
and  Argyle  and  Mar  headed  the  two  conflicting  interests ; 
by  the  influence  of  the  latter — now  Scottish  secretary — lord 
I&lay  lost  his  election  as  a  Scottish  peer,  and  his  brother  be- 
came finally  alienated  from  the  court.    The  commons  appear  Elections  in 
to  have  been  much  the  same  as  the  former,  nor  did  the  Ja- 
cobites increase  in  numbers,  although  they  did  in  effrontery. 
After  the  re-election  of  Lockhartof  Carnwath  for  Edinburgh, 
the  populace  assembled  in  the  parliament  close  around  the 
statue  of  Charles  II.,  drank  the  health  of  the  queen,  the  dis- 
sototion  of  the  union,  and  all  true  Scottishmen ; — which  cere- 
mony they  repeated  at  tlie  cross.      An  incident,  although 
magnified  at  the  time  into  a  declaration  for  the  pretender, 
feems  to  have  been  only  a  complimentary  return  for  the  wine 
with  which  the  successful  candidate  treated  the  cannaille. 
Bat  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  popish  priests  and  French 
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emissaries  in  the  north,  were  more  portentous  circumstana 
and  called  forth  from  the  commission  of  the  kirk  *^  a  seaso 
able  warning  concerning  the  danger  of  popery,^  to  wbl 
they  were  stimulated  by  reports  from  the  ministers,  wl 
bore  testimony  to  the  alarming  success  with  which  their  e 
ertions  were  attended. 

Lxxviii.  Public  animosity  rose  higher  as  the  time  a 
proached  for  the  assembling  of  the  new  parliament.  T 
contentions  in  the  cabinet  increased  ;  the  queen's  health  h 
begun  seriously  to  decline,  and  the  progress  of  her  disea 
which  ought  to  have  inspired  sentiments  of  tenderness  in  I 
servants,  or  at  least  have  made  them  suspend  their  dispo 
in  her  presence,  destroyed  even  the  weak  restraint  she  h 
upon  them ;  and  their  violent  altercations  became  more  i 
decent  in  the  cabinet,  and  their  mutual  rancour  better  kno< 
to  the  public.  An  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  protestant  st 
cession  ensued ;  the  stocks  were  of  course  affected,  anc 
general  run  upon  the  bank,  which  arose  from  the  queei 
reported  indisposition,  continued  till  her  recovery  was  oi 
cially  announced. 

Lxxix.  On  the  sixteenth  of  February,  one  thousand  sev 
hundred  and  fourteen,  the  parliament  was  opened  by  co 
mission,  and  adjourned  till  March  second,  when  her  maje 
in  person  delivered  the  royal  speech  ;  it  contained  one  s< 
timent  at  least  a  British  monarch  ought  never  to  forgi 
"  Our  situation,"  said  she  in  commencing,  "  points  out  to 
our  true  interest ;  for  this  country  can  flourish  only  by  tra< 
and  will  be  most  formidable  by  the  right  application  of  c 
naval  force.^  She  then  adverted  to  the  topics  which  chie 
agitated  the  kingdom.  Persons  in  private  life  are  not  in  co 
mon  very  fond  of  being  incessantly  urged  by  expectai 
to  make  a  final  settlement  of  their  property;  bat  t 
whigs,  without  intermission,  in  public  and  private,  in  p 
liament,  through  the  press,  and  even  in  her  retireme 
forced  this  ungracious  subject  on  the  queen.  Alltidi 
to  this  conduct,  and  to  the  reports  that  had  been  spre 
respecting  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  success! 
of  the  house  of  Hanover,  she  remarked,  "  Those  who , 
about  thus  to  distract  the  minds  of  men  with  ima| 
nary  dangers,  can  only  mean  to  disturb  the  present  in 
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quillitj,  and  bring  real  danger  upon  us.     After  all  I  have   BOOK 
done  to  secnre  our  religion  and  your  liberties,  and  to  trans-    ^^^V- 
mitboth  safe  to  posterity,  I  cannot  mention  these  proceedings      1714. 
without  some  degree  of  warmth  ;  and  I  must  hope  you  will  all 
agree  with  me  that  attempts  to  weaken  my  authority,  or  to 
render  the  possession  of  the  crown  uneasy  to  me,  can  never 
be  proper  means  to  strengthen  the  protestant  succession.'^ 

Lxxx.  It  is  certainly  not  carrying  the  supposition  too  far,  to  Remaiki 
believe  that  the  natural  inclination  of  Anne  for  her  brother 
««s  strengthened  by  the  impertinent  and  frequent  obtrusion 
of  bis  rival's  claims ;  yet  there  exists  no  proof  of  any  settled 
plan,  either  by  the  queen  or  her  ministers,  for  risking  the 
petoe  of  her  kingdom  during  her  life,  to  insure  his  sncces- 
sioD  on  her  decease ;  although  the  sentence  quoted  might 
bear  the  construction  of  an  implied  threat,  in  case  such  party 
persecution  were  continued.  Both  houses  voted  addresses  Both  huuf* 
expressive  of  their  detestation  of  such  practices,  and  of  all  f*  ■^***" 
vbo encouraged  them;  and  immediately  proceeded,  by  angry 
nxl  Tirulent  discussion  upon  some  of  the  obnoxious  pamph- 
lets, to  extend  the  evil  in  the  reprehension  of  which  they  pre- 
tended to  join.  The  whigs  in  the  house  of  lords  pitched 
upon  a  production  of  Swift^  which  they  condemned  to  more 
itstiog  celebrity  ;*  and  the  tories,  in  the  commons,  recom- 
QieDded  sir  Richard  Steele  to  the  favour  of  the  house  of  Ha- 
Qover,  by  expelling  him,  on  account  of  his  political  tracts. 

Lxxxi.  The  security  of  the  protestant  succession  was  the 
leading  question  in  tliis  parliament ;  to  which  the  suspected 
intrigues  of  all  parties  with  the  pretender,  and  their  avowed 
declarations  for  the  house  of  Hanover,  gave  unusual  keen- 
ness and  interest.     The  state  of  the  nation   was  taken  into  Debate  up. 
consideration  by  the  lords,  on  the  fifth  of  April,  when  the  ^f? ^^he^"^"** 
danger  arising  from  the  friendship  shown   to  the  friends  of  tion. 
the  pretender  by  the  ministry,  and  his  being  allowed  still  to 
Te«de  in  Lorrain,  being  mentioned,  a  question  was  started 
— whether  the  protestant  succession  was  in  danger  under 
Wr  majesty's  administration  ?     The  debate,  wliich  was  in- 
Unided  to  be  reported  to  the  elector,  was  carried  on  with 

•  Eititled  "  The  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs,  &c."— It  was  excessively  se- 
^oe  igiinst  the  Scots,  and  would  have  gone  to  rest  with  the  other  well  m  ntten 
P^Atxal  wji^v  of  the  daj,  but  for  this  sentence 


I  na- 
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BOOK  the  greatest  violence ;  and  all  the  topics  of  accusation  an 
recrimination  were  brought  forward  with  the  earnestness  i 
j7jl^  men  who  knew  they  were  pleading  a  cause  for  the  informs 
tion  of  the  presumptive  heir.  The  discussion  commence 
at  two  o'clock,  and  continued  till  nine  in  the  evening,  whe 
the  protestant  succession  was  voted  out  of  danger  by  sevei 
ty-six  against  sixty-four. 

Lxxxii.    The  opposition  having  failed  in  this,  propose 
next  that  her  majesty  might.be  desired  to  issue  a  proclamt 
tion,  promising  a  reward  to  any  person  who  should  appn 
hend  the  pretender,  dead  or  alive.     The  brutality  of  pre 
senting  such  an  address  against  a  brother  to  a  sister  it  woui 
Opposition  have  been  perhaps  illegal  to  notice ;  but  thus  publicly  authc 
the  queen,  sizing  assassination,  was  deservedly  reprobated  by  lords  Nort 
and   Grey,  and  an  amendment  which  substituted, — **  an 
bringing  him  to  justice  in  case  he  should  land,  or  attemp 
to  land,  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,*^  was  adopted.     Th 
queen  answered,  ^^  she  did  not  see  any  occasion  for  such  i 
proclamation  :  but  that  it  would  strengthen  the  succession 
of  the  house  of  Hanover  and  her  own  government,  if  an  end 
were  put  to  these  groundless  fears.'*     With  a  pertinacity  al- 
most inhuman,  the  party  continued  to  annoy  the  personal 
feelings  of  Anne;  and  when  she  refused  to  proscribe  the 
chevalier,  they  proposed  that  the  prince  of  Hanover,  created 
duke  of  Cambridge,  should  be  called  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
house  of  lords  as  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  her  majesty  was 
obliged  to  write  to  himself  to  request  his  disapproval  of  the 
scheme.     There  was  something  so  unmanly  and  cruel  in 
this  treatment,  that  had  not  the  queen  been  nearly  as  modi 
tormented  by  the  tories,  and  driven  almost  to  distraction  by 
the  dissensions  of  her  ministers,  it  would  not  have  been  at 
all  surprising  had  she  thrown  the  weight  of  her  whole  in- 
fluence into  the  scale  of  the  pretender ; — but  fortunately  her 
decided  attachment  to  the  protestant  religion  proved  an  et 
fectual  bar  to  this  consummation. 
Exertions        Lxxxiii.  Her  majesty's  conduct  in  resenting  these  insult^ 
cll^tes.*     however,  was  construed  by  the  Jacobites  into  a  decided  de- 
termination in  favour  of  the  pretender ;  and  letters  were 
handed  about  from  his  friends  abroad  to  his  friends  at  iioM 
descriptive  of  his  person  and  character,  his  graceful 
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nagDanimity  of  spirit,  and  freedom  from  bigotry;  his  appli-    BOOK 

cation  to  business,  ready  apprehension,  sound  judgment  and    ^^^^' 

affibility ;  delighting  all  who  approached  him  by  the  charms      1714. 

of  his  conversation,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  temper.     The  ^"^"^'  ©f 
II.  1  .      1-       1  ,        .     ,  .         '^.    .     ,  .       tn«  preten- 

cbevaher,  too,  seemed  incnned  to  relax  in  his  papistical  in-  der. 

tolerance,  although  he  would  on  no  account  consent  to  a 
proposal  for  changing  his  religion.  Leslie  was  allowed  to 
guide  the  devotions  of  his  protestant  attendants ;  and  with 
his  own  hand  he  wrote  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion, for  the  purpose  of  being  exhibited.  He  thought  his 
liocerity  in  avowing  his  principles,  when  it  would  have  been 
bis  interest  to  conceal  them,  ought  to  have  obtained  credit 
to  his  professions  of  securing  to  his  subjects  the  exercise  of 
theirs ;  forgetting  that  though  his  father  was  equally  expli- 
cit in  his  declarations,  yet  his  people  did  not  find  that  open- 
ness in  going  to  mass  was  any  pledge  of  safety  to  the  reli- 
gion or  liberty  of  protestants,  or  ensured  the  fulfilment  of 
his  other  professions.  The  paper  is  however  very  plausibly 
:  vritten,  and  concludes  with  an  assertion  of  great  weight  in 
former  days.  <^  I  know  my  grandfather  and  father  too 
had  always  a  good  opinion  of  the  principles  of  the  church  of 
England,  relating  to  monarchy ;  and  experience  sufficiently 
showeth,  that  the  crown  was  never  struck  at  but  she  felt  the 
blow;  and  tliough  some  of  her  chief  professors  have  failed 
of  their  duty,  we  must  not  measure  the  principles  of  a  church 
by  the  actions  of  some  particular  persons."* 
Lxxxiv.   While  the  projects  and  plots  of  the  various  par-  -^"^^^^^"^^ 

,.  .  ,         "^   .  ,  ,  ,         offered  by 

ties  were  distracting  the  nation,  a  proclamation  was  sudden-  the  queen 

ly  issued  by  the  queen,  promising  a  reward  of  five  thousand  for^^'sop- 
1     o  1        1.  1  1  1  till  prehensioib 

pounds  for  apprehending  the  pretender  whenever  he  should 

land,  or  attempt  to  land,  in  Great  Britain.     As  it  came  out 

^thout  the  least  previous  warning,   both   whigs  and  tories 

were  taken  by  surprise.     The  tories  were  enraged  but  could 

do  nothing;  the  whigs   instantly  pressed  the   advantage  it 

gave  thenj,  and  next  day  moved  in  the  house  of  commons, 

ithat  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  the  apprehension  of  the  preten- 
*  So  high  was   the  confidence  of  the  papists,  that  at  a  dinner  in  the  Sun 
TiTcm,  Strand,  London,  of  which  lord  Fingal  was  a  steward,  the  tickets  of 
i^iiBon  bore  the  image  of  the  pope  treading  heresy  under  his  feet.     Tiudai, 
1.11  p.  216. 
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BOOK    der  should  be  one  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  they  also 
^^^^'    took  occasion  to  circulate — what  is  now  known  to  have  been 
1714.     true — that  the  queen  was  alienated  from  her  brother's  succes* 
sion,  because  she  could  not  perceive  how  it  could  be  consis- 
res^pmrng   '^"^  ^^'^  ^^^  s®**^^y  ^^  ^^^  church  of  England;  and  added,  the 
her  mo-      more  doubtful  assertion,  that  of  her  own  accord  she  had  is- 
^^^         sued  the  paper ;  though,  it  is  probable  what  the  tories  as- 
serted was  nearer  the  truth^-that  her  mental  debility  in- 
creasing with  her  increasing  infirmities,  part  of  her  advisers 
who  wished  to  pay  court  to  the  elector  of  Hanover,  had  ope- 
rated upon  her  fears,  and  extorted  it  from  her  as  a  conditioD 
of  her  repose.     The  ostensible  reason  was  the  discovery  of 
two  Irish  officers  inlisting  men  for  the  service  of  the  pre- 
tender, who  were  seized  at  Deal,  one  with  a  pass  frona  the 
earl  of  Middleton,  his  secretary  of  state.* 

Lxxxv.  Strange  misgivings  had  taken  place  among  the 
Scottish  Jacobites,  when  they  perceived  that  the  English  to- 
ries, however  willingly  they  went  along  with  them  to  harass 
the  whigs,  were  yet  by  no  means  prepared  to  forward  their 
views,  in  precipitating  the  claims  of  the  pretender  :  and  when 
Lockhart,  to  put  them  to  the  test,  proposed  to  renew  the 
motion  for  dissolving  the  union,  he  found  their  secret  com- 
mittee disinclined  to  proceed  in  his  straight  forward  plans ; 
dissiuLg^*^  Murray,  Carnegy,  and  Cummin,  who  had  attached  themselves 
the  union  to  Bolingbroke,  would  not  consent  to  drive  the  ministry  ;^ 
abandoned,  ^nd  the  junto  broke  up.  But  the  conflicting  forces  in  the 
cabinet  gave  rise  to  many  wonderful  changes  in  the  phases 
of  the  wandering  planets  during  this  portentous  shaking  of 
the  political  heavens — in  none  more  than  the  Scottish ;  there 
were  two  suns  in  their  firmament,  but  the  rays  of  neither 
shone  with  sufficient  clearness  or  warmth,  to  point  out  to 
interested  gazers  which  would  be  the  permanent  soul  of  the 
system.  They  accordingly  vibrated  between  Oxford  and 
Bolingbroke,  or  rather  Mrs.  Masham,  or  the  duchess  of  So- 
merset, as  either  ruled  the  ascendant 

Lxxxvi.  The  attempt  made  to  obtain  the  bishops*  rents 
for  the  Scottish  episcopal  conformists,  illustrates  curiously 

•  M*Pher8on*8  Hist.  v.  ii.  p.  597.     Hanover  Papers,  t.  i.  p.  630^  M  aif. 
Lockhart  Papers,  v.  i.  p.  472. 
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their  variable  politics.     Some  time  after  the  secret  commit-    BOOK 

lee  split,  the  recreant  members  requested  a  meeting  with    XXIV. 

Mr.  Lockhart  and  the  lord^lyon.     At  this  they  represented      nii, 

that  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  several  of  their  friends,  as  they  ^'**  ^^f  ^' 
,        ,      .  .  -  -^  sumption 

thought  It  a  proper  season,  were  very  eager  to  introduce  a  of  thebi. 

bill  into  the  house  of  commons  for  resuming  the  bishops'  *^°^* 
refenaes  in  Scotland,  and  applying  the  same  to  the  relief  of 
the  episcopal  clergy,  and  the  support  of  such  ministers  as 
should  accept  the  benefit  of  the  toleration  act.     Into  this 
xbeme  Lockhart  and  his  friends  heartily  concurred ;  but 
he  declined  bringing  forward  the  bill,  not  being  satisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  any  one  of  the  ministers,  nor  was  he 
certain  of  their  sincere  support ;  but  dreaded  that  he  might 
be  deserted  and  left  in  the  lurch,  exposed  to  the  malice  of 
all  those  who  enjoyed  grants  out  of  these  revenues,  and 
would  have  suffered  by  the  design.     He  therefore  thought 
that  Murray,  who  was  high  in  the  minister's  favour,  should 
move  the  bill,  and  he  and  his  coadjutors  would  strenuously 
sopport  it ;  but,  being  afterwards  assaulted  by  his  friends, 
be  consented,  and  put  the  draft  of  a  bill,   resuming  the 
whole  sacred  property,  into  lord  Mar's  hands.     His  lord-  ^"!*  ®^ 
ship  and  a  few  of  the  party,  who,  or  their  relations,  had  been  it. 
participators  in  the  spoil,  thought  the  resumption  too  gene- 
ral, and  wished  that  the  appropriations  for  the  universities 
might  be  exempted.     Lockhart,  who  understood  these  mat- 
ters thoroughly,  and  was  perhaps  the  only  disinterested,  or 
at  any  rate  consistent  public  character  of  a  jacobite  among 
the  public  characters  of  his  time,  replied — if  that  were  done,  Lockhart'E 
they  were  making  a  great  noise  about  nothing ;  for  these  ap-  '^^  ^' 
propriations  exhausted  the  best  part  of  the  revenues,  and 
were  the  worst  use  they  could  be  applied  to,  seeing  the  uni- 
versities were  at  present  seminaries  of  rebellion  and  schism. 
The  others  gave  a  cold  acquiescence-^for  they  had  relatives 
who  were  professors  both  in  Ekiinburgh  and  St.  Andrews — 
and  the  laird  of  Carnwath  having  bespoken  the  support  of 
bis  allies,  prepared  to  proceed  with  spirit;  but  just  as  he  was 
stepping  in  at  the  door  of  the  house  of  commons  with  the 
bill  in  hb  hand,  he  was  summoned  to  Whitehall.     On  his 
trrival  he  found  lord  Mar,  who,  with   many  expressions  of 
regret,  informed  him  that  several  of  the  Scottish  peers  had 
VOL.  VI.  -r 
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BOOK    a  few  hours  before  assisted  in  violating.     This  bill  prohibit- 
^^^^'    ed  any  person  in  England,  Wales,  or  Ireland,  from  keep- 


I71i.  '"S  "  *"y  public  or  private  school  or  seminary,  or  teaching 
or  instructing  youth  as  tutors  or  schoolmasters,  who  had  not 
subscribed  a  declaration  to  conform  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, and  obtained  a  licence  from  the  diocesan  or  ordinary  of 
Theschifiin  the  place;  and  upon  failing  of  so  doing,  was  liable  to  be  com- 
mitted to  prison  without  bail  or  mainprize ;  and  no  licence 
was  to  be  granted  until  the  person  produced  a  certificate  of 
his  having  received  the  sacrament  according  to  the  com- 
munion  of  the  church  of  England  in  some  parish  church,  at 
least  a  year  before  procuring  such  licence,  and  that  be  had 
subscribed  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy."  As 
the  schools  for  the  education  of  the  lower  and  middling 
ranks — particularly  in  country  towns— were  chiefly  support- 
ed by  dissenters,  the  mischief  which  this  abominable  statute 
would  have  inmcted  is  incalculable ;  the  whole  array  of  ra- 
tional freedom  was  against  it ;  bur  it  is  humiliating  to  the 
pride  of  the  wit  and  the  freethinker,  to  find  their  great  chiei^ 
tain  Bolingbroke  in  the  first  rank  fighting  against  the  right 
of  protestants  to  educate  their  own  children,  and  pleading 
the  cause  of  bigotry  and  intolerance. 

xci.  The  bishop  of  London  contended  that  dissenters  had 
made  the  bill  necessary,  by  their  endeavours  to  propagate 
their  schism,  and  draw  the  children  of  churchmen  to  their 
academies ;  but  when  it  was  suggested  that  they  should  be 
Argumenu  allowed  seminaries  for  their  own  proeeny  alone,  the  amend- 
against  it.    ^^^^  was  negatived  by  a  great  majority  of  the  peers ;  on 
which  Wharton,  alluding  to  Oxford,  ironically  remarked, 
that  this  was  but  an  indifferent  return  for  the  benefit  the 
public  had  received  from  their  schools,  which  had  bred  those 
great  men  who  had  made  so  glorious  a  peace,  and  ^*  treaties 
that  executed  themselves  f  nor  could  he  see  any  reason  for 
suppressing  the  obnoxious  academies,  unless  it  were  an  ap- 
prehension that  they  might  produce  still  greater  geniuses  to 
Never  car.  eclipse  the  merits  of  those  great  men.     The  tories,  however, 
tstu^""     ^°^  ^"'y  ^^^  obloquy  of  the  scheme.     On  the  very  day  it 
was  to  have  taken  effect  the  queen  died,  and  the  revolution 
that  followed  rendered  it  powerless. 

xcii.  During  this  session  of  parliament,  the  conduct  of  sir 
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James  Staart,  solicitor-general  Tor  Scotland,  attracted  the  at-   BOOK 
teotion  of  the  Jacobites,  to  whom  he  was  peculiarly  obnoxi-    XXIV. 
out ;  and  a  violent  phillippic  he  uttered  against  the  adminis-      ^^^^ 
tradon  enabled  them  to  gratify  their  revenge  and  procure  the  Change  in 
appointment  to  Camegy  of  Boisack,  one  of  themselves ;  about  |jgho^^*„ 
the  same  time  the  lord  advocateship,  vacant  by  the  death  of  of  state. 
sir  James^  father,  was  filled  up  by  Mr.  Thomas  Kennedy, 
a  creature  of  Mar's ;  the  army  too  underwent  a  purgation, 
iod  Argyle  and  Stair  were  forced  to  leave  their  regiments,  and  army. 
ibe  ministry  wishing  to  see  them  entrusted  in  more  pliable 
hands.     These  removals  exalted  the  hopes,  as  the  queen's 
declining  health  excited  the  activity  of  the  pretender's  friends 
ia  Scotland ;  in  the  previous  year  his  medal  had  been  widely  *J®I^*  ^^ 
dicolated  in  the  south,  and  in  the  present,  at  a  horse  race  bites- 
m  Lochmaben,  where  an  immense  crowd  of  gentlemen  and 
eoootry  people  were  collected,  the  plates  exhibited  as  prizes 
vere  adorned  with  various  emblematical  devices.     On  one 
was  the  figure  of  Justice  with  her  balance,  and  the  inscrip- 
tioa — Suum  Cuique — "  Gin  ilka  body  had  their  ain !"  On  the  Lochma- 
odier,'  several  men  with  their  heads  downward,  in  a  tumbling   *"  "****" 
posture,  while  one  more  eminent  than  the  rest,  stood  erect, 
with  this  motto,  Ezekiel  xx.  27 — "  I  will  overturn,  overturn, 
overturn  it,  and  it  shall  be  no  more,  until  he  come  whose 
right  it  is,  and  I  will  give  it  him."     After  the  race  a  number 
of  the  most  noted  of  the  jacobite  gentry  proceeded  in  pro- 
cession to  the  cross,  with  drums  beating,  colours  flying,  &c. 
and  there,  upon  their  knees,  in  deep  and  flowing  bumpers, 
drank  king  James'  health,  with  an  execration  against  those 
who  refused  to  pledge  them. 

xciii.  Ever  foremost  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  the  western 
and  southern  counties  had,  early  in  the  year,  associated  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  succession  of  the  house  of 
Hanover ;  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  citizens  of  Clydesdale, 
Renfrew,  Ayr,  Galloway,  and  Nithsdale,  met  at  Dalmeiling- 
lon,  in  the  month  of  June,  and  opened  up  a  correspondence  Royalty  ©f 
with  the  counties  of  the  west ;  they  adopted  several  resolu-  the  south 
lions  for  obtaining  intelligence  of  the  state  of  affairs,  espe-       ^^^^* 
dally  from  the  members  of  parliament,  and  enforcing  legal 
measures  for  training  the  people.     In  this  they  were  aided 
by  a  number  of  district  meetings,  and  the  various  prepara- 
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George  L—  Proclaimed  at  Edinburgh. — At  Glasgow — Foreign  powe 
him  of  support — Pretender  ordered  out  of  France. — The  king  m 
London. — Change  of  ministry. — ^Earl  of  Mar*8  letter  to  the  king. 
proceedings  in  Scotland. — Address  of  highland  chieftains  treated  wi 
— The  king  takes  the  oath  for  securing  the  church  of  Scotland — I 
nation. — Address  of  church  of  Scothmd — His  answer — Causes  o 
hellion  1715. — Pretender*s  declaration.— A  new  parliament  called, 
generally  elected. — Contest  at  Inverness. — King*s  speech — Chaigc 
the  late  ministry. — General  assembly. — Act  against  prelatical  preai 

separatists Origin  of  the  riot  act — Motions  of  the  jacobite& — M 

of  Dundee  prohibit  the  celebration  of  the  king's  birth-day — Sym 
rebellion  in  the  south. — The  king  informs  parliament  of  its  existence 
sures  to  defeat  it — Scotland  neglected. — Edinburgh  arms. — Voli 
sociations  in  defence  of  liberty  and  religion. — Their  services  refusec 
continue  their  exertions. — Earl  of  Mar  forms  a  connexion  with  the  { 
— Desires  the  disaffected  nobles  to  meet  him  at  Braemar. — Raises  t 
ard  of  rebellion — Death  of  Louis  XIV. —Mar  assumes  the  con 
the  rebels. — Proclaims  the  Pretender. — The  rebels  fail  in  an  atte 
Edinburgh  castle — Their  Manifesto. — They  enter  Perth  —  Seize 
at  Burntisland. — State  of  the  royal  army. — Argyle  appointed  comn 
chief — Alacrity  of  Glasgow  in  raising  troops. — Of  the  South  anc 
Party  proclaiming  the  Pretender  at  Kinross  dispersed. — Jealousy  a 
Jacobite  chiefs — ^Rebels  land  in  Lothian. — Take  Leith. — Sumi 
Argyle.— Retreat  to  Seaton  house. — Ordered  to  join  the  rebels  in  the 
Transactions  there—Origin  of  the  English  rising.— Eari  of  Derv 
&c.  proclaim  the  Pretender  at  Warkworth.— Proceed  to  Scotland.— 

landers  join  them  at  Kelso — Proclaim  the  Pretender  at  Dunse. . 

—Resolve  for  England — Highlanders  leave  them  and  return  hon 
ceedings  in  North  and  West— Rebels  defeated  at  Loch  Lomom 
verary.— Fortify  Perth— Battle  of  Sheriff-muir.—InverDesB  sen 
roic  conduct  of  Mrs.  Forbes  of  Culloden Of  Sir  Robert  Mo 
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mneis  re-taken.-»Seafoith  defeated  at  Gilchrist  moor,  makes  his  peace 
with  Goremment. — Huntly  submits. — Progress  of  the  rebels  in  Eng- 
lind— They  enter  Lancaster. — Prodaim  the  Pretender  at  Preston. — Are 
bflnmed  in. — Surrender  at  discretion. — Disposal,  &c  of  the  prisoners.— 
Prtceedings  in  the  North. — Mar's  offer  to  capitulate  rejected. — Fife  freed 
of  the  rebels  — The  Pretender  lands  at  Peterhead — Proclaimed  at  Feter- 

ttso.— Arrives  at  Perth First  acts  of  his  government.— Orders  the  de- 

itnicdon  of  Auchterarder,  &c, — Abandons  Perth Escapes  with   Mar  to 

Fnoce.— Proceedings  of  Argyle  not  agreeable  to  Government — His  mea- 
turesfor  the  security  of  the  country. — His  reception  at  Edinburgh  and  at 
Cooit— -Termination  of  the  Rebellion. — Proceedings  against  the  prisoners 
vhowirenderedat  Preston. — Nithsdale  escapes,  Derwentwater  and  Ken- 
more  suffer. — Winton  escapes. — Executions  at  Preston,  &c. — Scottish  pri- 
uoen  sent  to  Carlisle  for  trial.— Final  result.— 17 1 4- J 7 1 6. 

I  Although  the  queen's  death  had  been  for  some  time  ex-    BOOK. 
pected,  yet  sudden  at  last,  it  came  like  a  thunderbolt  up-     ^^^' 
00  her  conflicting  cabinet,  and  found  them  as  unprepared      ^^^^ 
IS  if  it  had  been  an  event  beyond  the  reach  of  calculation.  George  I 
Socager  were  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  in  their  contest  for 
power,  or  for  revenge,  that  they  allowed  the  only  opportu- 
nity of  attaining  either  to  escape  for  ever:— but  the  whigs 
were  united  and  on  the  alert ;  the  resolute  behaviour  of  Ar-  Activity  of 
gyle  and  Somerset  overawed  the  council,  and  ere  her  majes-     *      ^ 
ty  had  yet  expired,  their  influence  was  complete,  and  the 
Hanoverian  succession  secure.     The  most  vigorous  measures 
were  adopted  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  ;  or- 
ders were  despatched  to  several  regiments  of  horse  and  dra- 
goons to  march  towards  the  metropolis  ;    directions  were 
given  for  instantly  equipping  a  fleet,  and  an  express  was  sent 
off  to  the  elector,  requesting  him  to  repair  to  Holland,  where 
he  would  find  a  British  squadron  ready  to  convey  him  to 
England.     No  sooner  had   Anne  expired  than   the  privy  Regency 
council  met,  and  a  regency,  consisting  of  the  seven  great  of-  *PPO'"'*  • 
ficers  of  state,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  lord  chancel- 
lor, treasurer,  president,  privy  seal,  high  admiral,  and  chief 
justice  of  the  queen's  bench,  in  conjunction  with  a  certain 
number  named  by  the  king,*  in  virtue  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, assumed  the  regency,  and  issued  orders  for  proclaim- 
ing his  majesty,  George,  king  of  Great  Britain,  France  and 

•  Of  these,  three  were  Scottish  noblemen,  the  dukes  of  Argyle,  Montrose, 
ttd  Roxburgh. 
VOL.  VI.  h 
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BOOK  Ireland,  in  the  different  capitals  of  the  three  kingdoms ;  and 
^^^'  the  firsi  of  the  new  dynasty,  mounted  the  imperial  throne 
1714w     without  the  smallest  appearance  of  disturbance.* 

II.  Archibald,  earlof  Isia,  as  justice  general  of  Scotland, 
and  the  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh,  were  required  to  perform 
the  ceremony,  with  all  due  solemnity,  in  the  ancient  seat  of 

^*«'of     ''^y*^^^'-     Tlie  express  arrived  on  Wednesday  the  fourth  of 
ibe  que«:>n'$  AugUbt  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  its  contents  were  in- 
^hU       stantly  made  known  to  the  servants  of  the  crowTi,  who  were 
Edinbuncrh.  ordered  to  be  in  attendance  next  morning  at  eight  oVlock; 
at  which  time  were  assembled,  besides  the  officers  of  state,  ■ 
the  duke  of  Montrose,  the  marquis  of  Tweeddaie,  the  earls 
of  Rothes,  Morton,  Bucfaan,  Lauderdale,  Haddington,  Ia- 
ven,  HynJford,   Hoi>eton,  Roseberry,  and  the  lords  Belha- 
veil,    Eiibank,   Torphiclien,    Polworth,    Balgony,   general 
Wightmun,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  principal  gen- 
try, officers  of  the  army,  and  chief  inhabitants  of  the  city. 

III.  The  cavalcade  then  proceeded  through  the  streets,— 
uhich  Htre  lined  by  the  tram  bands — from  the  duke  of  Mon- 
trose's lodgings  to  the  town  council  house,  where  they  were 
received  by  the  lord  provost,  magistrates,  and  council,  the 
senators  of  the  college  of  justice,  the  barons  of  exchequer, 
ci>nuv«issioners  of  the  revenue,  and  a  numeit>us  assemblage 
ol  gxjntleir.en.  The  proclamaiion.  declaring  **  that  in  con- 
sequence or"  the  decease  of  her  majesty,  the  imperial  crowns 

PtwVan%»-  of  Cirea:  Bn:a;n.  France,  ar.ii  Ireland,  were  soldv  and  right- 
t^>n:v**  '^"'}  Cv^nse  :o  the  h*^h  ar.«-  niigniy  pnnce  George,  elector  of 
rv^;Tc:h^  Brunswick-Luner.ourc*  a:.d  w::h  full  voice  and  consent  of 
<\i  br  :Ji  torjjuo  ar.vi  he.;r:,  .icxno>*iev:j:  r-C  all  taiih  and  constant  obe- 
»x>K«k  «tc  iLeix-^.  vi;h  all  hta::v  a::.:  hi:-;;>:e  aifeciion,  and  beseech- 

\..i  iv.\\:^ ■.  :  c.  :ri  *:««  .•«  Ujar^ivr  r^ uae  croira o:  Gnn: Bhuio,  and 
;-  i  :  :?cb:.  « ,^r  Vw.  »ioc  esjKc:*  -^-c  :2jk  p-acijJe  ioc  wh  vh  Bucfaaoui  con- 
u:  :*v  K*  fxr- ;>:  *  -  b  ,  -^a;  :^  ;>  jf^^  Sici»— 0<-.^roe  Lvua,  elector  of 
H*.  .'»^.  «:i*  .r>,  ioc.  .:  Sv*v>  i^  i^i.urr^  .:  Vnhierck.  <>rtcr  palutinc  and 
V"^  **""  .^^  *^  '*'. "  ^'  -•*-'^^'  1^  aiCift?.  ,siairt:*c  c^  Ji3»»  I.  of  Eu^Hand  and 
S:v..^  .v  S.vc^:\'.  N>  «— .mtc-.  -j:  j6>.c^  :>s  tfii.3*  ^x  :-<  bc«5c  v*f  Saruy.  d«. 
K\>  .\v.  :r,iv  tl..-  ..:*,  .-.oiv^*  y  i^cva^  i*arruff  c:  C^ari:»  L — the  prin- 
cv>*  5vv>  A  «x-  ,  V  >,>»;^-.fv:  ui^.v-  .c  :>^  i.  ".^  ^i  B^aestii.  and  nameious 
ivv-  .  ^-^4.  K'  >  «w:  :>.-.  :MB«K>i  ..-.:.  h:  :ii;  u«  7««rjaiBest  in  settling 
;  V  KAWNKXv^  X  vvci^;  ;>f  ryrs^a  ^vo>.o««c  ac«$  K  ttv«  nooB^  the  nijil 
iMxV-  '*    *•».*   xK  :S.  -ivi- >.  ..-  ixv^  J  ^^.^  -rt  \s,Me^  :c  -^  i!anBt  stem. 
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Big  God,   by  whom  kings  reign,  to  bless  the  royal  king    fiOOK 
George  with  long  and  happy  years,**  was  signed  by  all  pre-     ^^^' 
sent,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  twelve.     About  eleven      j^i^ 
o'clock  the  procession  inarched  from  the  council  chamber  to 
the  cross,  below  which  a  theatre  had  been  erected  for  their 
■coommodation.     Mr.  Henry  Maule,  deputy  lord-lyon-king- 
at-arms,  ushered  by  six  trumpets,  the  heralds  and  pursui* 
▼ants  in  their  coats,  by  two  and  two,  mounted  the  cross  ;*  then 
fallowed  the  lord  provost,  the  other  magistrates,  and  town 
council  in  their  robes,  ushered  by  sixteen  of  the  ordinary  of- 
ficers of  the  city  in  their  livery-coats,  with  the  sword  and  mace, 
borne  by  the  proper  officers,  also  bare-headed.  The  lord  pro- 
Tost,  with  the  sword  and  mace,  went  up  to  the  cross,  but  the 
town  council  proceeded  to  the  theatre,  where  they  received 
Montrose  and  the  rest  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.     When 
all  were  properly  stationed,  the  high  and  mighty  prince, 
George,  elector  of  Brunswick-Lunenburg  was,  with  sound 
of  trumpet,  proclaimed  king  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Published 
Irdand,  by  the  lyon  depute,  the  lord  provost  reading  the  ^ 
words  of  the  proclamation  to  him.      A  discharge  of  the 
srreat  guns  of  the  castle  followed,  then  three  vollles  by  the 
city  guard,  which  were  answered  by  the  regulars  encamped 
in  Sti  Ann's  yard,  near  the  palace,  and  who  had  been  sta- 
tioned there  on  the  first  news  of  the  queen's  illness,  to  pre- 
vent disturbance ;  the  ringing  of  bells,  with  all  the  usual 
demonstrations  of  joy,  succeeded — huzzas  and  acclamations 
from  an  immense  crowd,  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  the 
scene.     His  grace  of  Montrose,  with   his  retinue,  then  ac- 

*  The  cross,  which  modem  taste  has  removed,  was  an  ancient  structure  of 
iBind  architecture,  partly  Grecian  and  partly  Gothic ;  the  building  was  octagon, 
of  sixteen  feet  diameter,  about  fifteen  feet  high,  besides  the  pillar  in  the  centre. 
At  each  angle  there  was  an  Ionic  pillar,  from  the  top  of  which  a  species  of  Go- 
tUe  bastion  projected,  and  between  the  columns  there  were  modem  arches. 
Upon  the  top  of  the  arch  fronting  the  Netherbow,  the  town's  arms  were  cut 
in  the  shape  of  a  medallion,  in  rude  workmanship ;  over  the  other  arches,  heads 
ilio,  in  the  shape  of  a  medaliion,  were  placed.  The  entry  to  this  building  was 
by  a  door  fronting  the  Netherbow,  which  gave  access  to  a  stair  in  the  inside, 
leading  to  a  platform  on  the  top  of  the  building.  From  tlie  platform  rose  a  oo- 
linna  consisting  of  one  stone,  upwards  of  twenty  feet  high,  and  fifteen  inches 
diameter,  spangled  with  thistles,  and  adorned  with  a  Corinthian  capital,  upon 
the  top  of  which  was  an  unicoin*  From  the  platform  royal  proclamations  were 
pubTisbed. — Amot's  History  of  Edinburgh,  8va  p.  23^. 
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BOOK     companied  the  lord  provost  and  council  to  the  town  house, 

XXV.     vvhere  they  drank  his  majesty's  health,  the  prince,  the  heir- 

j-j^      apparent,  and  other  loyal  toasts ;  thence  proceeding  to  the 

^  Public  re-    camp,  they  were  regaled  by  the  general  in  his  tent,  and  re* 

joicmgs.      peated  the  same  toasts  under  discharges  of  artillery  and 

small  arms ;  in  the  evening  the  town  was  illuminated,  and 

another  round  of  the  castle  concluded  the  public  festivities 

of  the  day. 

IV.  Confounded  at  the  sudden  and  surprising  change,  the 
Jacobites  durst  only  murmur  their   regrets   in  secret,  and 
console  themselves  with  the  fallacious  hope  of  better  times ; 
yet,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  any  disturb- 
ance, the  garrison  in  the  castle  was  increased.     In  place  of 
Measures     the  common  wooden  bridge  before  the  gate,  a  drawbridge 
[ne^^acr*  ^*^  substituted,  and  a  temporary  entrenchment  thrown  up  ; 
the  troops  also,  stationed  in  the  county  towns,  were  brought 
to  reinforce  the  camp  in  the  capital,  but  no  movement  dis- 
turbed the  tranquillity  of  the  ancient  kingdom,  and  had  mo- 
derate conciliatory  councils  been  followed  by  the  party  now 
in  power,  it  is  probable  that  in  no  quarter  of  the  British  do- 
minions would  the  succession  have  been  established   with 
less  trouble  or  more  stability  than  in  Scotland.     But  un« 
happily  moderation  in  prosperity  is  still  more  rare  than  the 
virtues  requisite  for  combating  adverse  fortune.*     When  the 
The  king     king  was  proclaimed  at  Glasgow,  the  mob  rather  rudely  de- 
atGWow  c'^^®^  ^heir  approbation  of  the  change  by  destroying  tlie 
—proceed-  episcopalian  meeting-house,  but  no   other  popular  tumult 
mob  ^^^^  place;  and  this,  though  without  much  evidence,  was 

said  to  have  been  done  by  the  Jacobites,  to  excite  the  com* 
passion  of  the  tories,  as  if  they  were  about  to  be  persecuted 
on  account  of  their  religion. 
Parliament.  V.  Pursuant  to  the  act  that  regulated  the  succession,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  the  queen  died,  parliament  assem- 
bled, and  on  the  fifth  of  August  were  formally  addressed  by 
the  lord  chancellor  in  name  of  the  regency;  in  return,  ad- 
dresses were  voted  to  his  majesty  on  his  accession,  from 
both  houses,  and   the  civil  list  granted  the  same  as  to  the 

*  Rae*8  History  of  the  Rebellion,  et  feq>    Account  of  the  Succetnon  of  tb» 
House  of  Hanover,  1714^  Tracts. 
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queen ;  they  only  remained  together  till  they  received  the    BOOK 
king's  answer,   informing   them   of  his   expectation  to  be    XXV, 
speedily  among  them,  and  were  then  prorogued.     All  the      nii. 
foreign  powers  concurred  in  their  assurances  of  supporting  Foreign 
the  king ;  and  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  who  had  repair-  sure  the 
ed  to  Versailles  on  learning  the  death  of  the  queen,  was  in-  kingof  sup. 
finrned  that  his  residence  in   France  would  be  dispensed  tender  or.* 
with ;  his  majesty,  therefore,  as  soon  as  he  had  arranged  the  ^^^^^  °^^ 
goremment  of  his  German  dominions,  set  out  for  England, 
accompanied  by  the  electoral  prince.     They  were  received 
by  the  deputies  of  the  states-general,  with  the  most  studied 
distmction ;  and  on  the  fifth  day  arrived  at  the  Hague,  amid 
the  load  acclamations  of  a  vast  concourse  of  people.     While 
they  remained  they  were  treated  with   the  respect  due  to 
great  friendly  allies ;  and,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  September, 
embarked  at  Orange  Polder,  his  majesty  on  board  the  royal 
yacht  Peregrine,  and  the  prince  on  board  the  William  and 
Mary,  and  under  convoy  of  the   British  and  Dutch  fleets, 
commanded  by  the  earl  of  fierkley,  sailed  for  England  with 
a  &ir  wind,  and  next  day,  at  nine  in  the  evening,  arrived 
safely  at  the  Hope ;  the  day  after,  they  sailed  up  the  river, 
and,  some  miles  above  Gravesend,  the  king  and  prince  went 
into  a  barge,  and  arrived  at  Greenwich  about  six  in  the  I'he  king 
evening.     The  duke  of  Northumberland,  captain  of  the  life  Green- 
guard,  then  in  waiting,  and  the  lord  chancellor,  at  the  head  ^ic^- 
of  the  lords  of  the  regency,  received  his  majesty  at  his  land- 
ing, accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  nobility,  who  greeted  his 
arrival — ^he  walked  to  his  house  in  the  park.     When  he  re- 
tired to  his  bed-chamber,  he  sent  for  those  who  had  parti- 
cularly distinguished  themselves  in  the  cause  of  the  succes- 
sion, and  here  first  exhibited  his  marked  predilection  for  the 
whigs.     On  the  twentieth  of  September,  the  king  and  his 
son,  now  created  prince  of  Wales,  made  their  entry  into  the 

city  of  LfOndon  with  great  magnificence;  above  two  hun- f*"-^" 
It  I  /.ii    1       .  1         1  ...  1  11  Loudon. 

dred  coaches,  filled  with  nobihty  and  gentry,  each  drawn 

by  six  horses,  preceded  the  royal  carriage,  in  which  were 
his  majesty,  his  royal  highness,  and  the  duke  of  Northum- 
berland. At  St.  Margaret's  hill,  Southwark,  he  was  met 
by  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  recorder,  sheriffs,  and  ofiicers 
of  the  city,  and  addressed  by  sir  Peter  Kmg,  recorder,  in 


his  first 
measures. 
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BOOK   a  congratulating  speech ;  after  which  the  splendid  spectacle^ 
^^^'    favoured  by  one  of  the  loveliest  days  of  the  season,   and 
17U.     swelled  by  this  accession,  moved  onward  to  St.  Jameses, 
where,  amid  discharges  of  the  park  guns,  and  the  enthusias- 
tic shouts  of  the  multitude,  his  majesty  took  possession  of 
his  palace. 

VI.  Party  spirit  probably  was  never  so  inveterate  in  Bri- 
Impolicyof  tain  as  at  the  time  of  the  king's  arrival;  but  however  much 

his  majesty  might  have  been  inclined  to  favour  one  of  the 
factions,  it  was  certainly  neither  politic  nor  magnanimous 
to  render  the  other  desperate ;  there  could  not  have  been 
a  fairer  opportunity  for  a  practical  amnesty,  and  had  this 
been  announced,  the  mutual  asperities  of  the  opponents  would 
have  been  gradually  smoothed  down,  till  they  had  become 
as  manageable  as  modern  parliamentary  antagonists.  The 
king  took  a  different  view  of  the  subject,  and  decidedly  ex- 
cluded the  tories  from  all  hope  of  favour ;  and  treating  them 
as  friends  of  the  pretender,  drove  them  in  desperation  to 
adopt  a  side  which  they  had  only  been  suspected  to  favour. 
Before  his  arrival  Bolingbroke  had  been  dismissed,  and  now 
the  duke  of  Ormond  and  the  whole  of  the  tribe  were  dis- 
rain^sfiT  •  l^^"^^^*  1"^®  treasury  was  put  in  commission,  and  the  earl 
of  Halifax  made  first  lord  commissioner.  The  great  seal 
was  given  to  lord  Cowper,  the  privy  seal  to  the  earl  of 
Wharton,  the  earl  of  Sutherland  was  sent  lord  lieutenant  to 
Ireland,  the  duke  of  Devonshire  was  made  steward  of  the 
household,  lord  Townsend  and  Mr.  Stanhope,  secretaries  of 
state ;  the  duke  of  Somerset,  master  of  the  horse ;  Marl- 
borough was  restored  to  his  former  high  station  ;  Mr.  Pult- 
ney,  secretary  at  war,  and  Mr.  Walpole,  leader  of  the  house 
of  Scottish  Qf  commons.  The  Scottish  high  officers  were  thus  distri- 
state.  buted  : — the  duke  of  Argyle,  commander  in  chief;  the  duke 

of  Montrose,  secretary  of  state ;  duke  of  Roxburgh,  keeper 
of  the  great  seal,  in  room  of  the  earl  of  Findlater,  and  the 
marquis  of  Annandale,  privy  seal,  vice  the  duke  of  Athol. 
The  vindictive  and  implacable  temper  of  his  majesty's  ad- 
visers did  not  however  appear  in  its  full  strength  till  the 
meeting  of  parliament 

VII.  While  the  line  of  conduct  which  the  new  sovereign 
should  adopt  was  unknown,  the  whigs  and  tories  were  equal* 


'">/. 
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I}' assiduous  in  courting  his  favour,  and  among  others  the  BOOK 
earl  of  Mar,  sent  him  the  following  dutiful  offer  of  his  ser-  XXV. 
fice,  which  he  received  before  he  reached  England : —  rm" 

"  Sir, — Having  the  happiness  to  be  your  majesty's  sub-  Earl  of 
ject,  and  also  the  honour  of  being  one  of  your  servants  as  f^^'^^l' 
one  of  your  secretaries  of  state,  I  beg  leave  by  this  to  kiss  king, 
joor  majesty's  hand,  and  congratulate  your  majesty's  happy 
accession  to  the  throne,  which  I  would  have  done  myself 
the  honour  of  doing  sooner,  had  I  not  hoped  to  have  the 
honour  of  doing  it  personally  ere  now.  I  am  afraid  I  may 
have  had  the  misfortune  of  being  misrepresented  to  your 
majesty,  and  my  reason  for  thinking  so  is,  because  I  was  I 
believe  the  only  one  of  the  late  queen's  servants,  whom  your 
ministers  here  did  not  visit,  which  I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Har- 
lej  and  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  when  they  went  from  home 
to  wait  on  your  majesty ;  and  your  ministers  carrying  so  to 
me  was  the  occasion  of  my  receiving  such  orders  as  depriv- 
ed me  of  the  honour  and  satisfaction  of  waiting  on  them, 
and  being  known  to  them.  I  suppose  I  had  been  misrepre* 
sented  to  them  by  some,  who,  upon  account  of  party,  or  to 
ingratiate  themselves  by  aspersing  others,  as  our  parties  have 
too  often  occasion.  But  I  hope  your  majesty  will  be  so 
just  as  not  to  give  credit  to  such  misrepresentations.  The 
part  I  acted  in  bringing  about  and  making  of  the  union, 
when  the  succession  to  the  crown  was  settled  for  Scotland 
on  your  majesty's  family,  when  I  had  the  honour  to  serve  as 
i>ecretary  of  state  for  the  kingdom,  doth,  I  hope,  put  my 
sincerity  and  faithfulness  to  your  majesty  out  of  dispute. 
My  family  had  the  honour,  for  a  great  tract  of  years,  to  be 
faithful  servants  to  the  crown,  and  have  had  the  care  of  the 
ling's  children — when  kings  of  Scotland — intrusted  to  ilieni. 
A  predecessor  of  mine  was  honoured  with  the  care  of  your 
majesty's  grandmother,  when  young ;  and  she  was  pleased 
to  express  some  concern  for  our  family,  in  letters  which  I 
still  have  under  her  own  hand. 

'^  I  had  the  honour  to  serve  her  late  majesty  in  one  ca- 
pacity or  other  ever  since  her  accession  to  the  crown.  I 
was  happy  in  a  good  mistress,  and  she  was  pleased  to  have 
some  confidence  in  me,  and  regard  for  my  service ;  and 
since  your  majesty's  happy  accession  to  the  crown,  I  hope 
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BOOK    you  will  find  that  I  have  not  been  wanting  in  my  duty  in 
^^        being  instrumental  in  keeping  things  quiet  and  peaceable  in 


1714.  ^^^  country  to  which  I  belong,  and  have  some  interest  in. 
Your  majesty  shall  ever  find  me  as  faithful  and  dutiful  a 
subject  and  servant  as  ever  any  of  my  family  have  been  to 
the  crown,  or  as  I  have  been  to  my  late  mistress  the  queen. 
And  I  beg  your  majesty  may  be  so  good  as  not  to  believe 
2iny  misrepresentations  of  me,  which  nothing  but  party  hat- 
red, and  the  zeal  for  the  interest  of  the  crown,  doth  occa* 
sion ;  and  I  hope  I  may  presume  to  lay  claim  to  your  royal 
favour  and  protection.  As  your  accession  to  the  crown 
hath  been  quiet  and  peaceable,  may  your  majesty's  reign  be 
long  prosperous,  and  that  your  people  may  soon  have  the 
happiness  and  satisfaction  of  your  presence  among  them,  is 
the  earnest  and  fervent  wishes  of  him  who  is,  with  the  hum- 
blest duty  and  respect,  Sir,  your  majesty^s  most  faithful, 
most  dutiful,  and  most  obedient  subject  and  servant — Mar." 
Dated  Whitehall,  August  30,  O.  S.  1714. 
Harsh  pro-  viii.  Some  foolish  ebullitions  of  jacobite  zeal  in  Scotland 
i*n  Soodand  '^^^  attracted  the  notice  of  the  regency,  who  ordered  the 
duke  of  Gordon  to  abid^  in  Edinburgh,  the  marquis  of 
Huntly  to  remain  at  home,  and  lord  Drummond  to  keep 
quiet  in  the  castle  of  that  ilk;  McDonald  of  Slait,  and  Camp- 
bell of  Glanderule,  were  also  secured  and  sent  to  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh ;  the  duke  of  Athol  was  ordered  to  stay  at 
his  castle  of  Blair,  and  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country, 
while  a  great  hunting  match  projected  in  the  south  was  ex- 
pressly forbid,  as  hunting  and  horse-racing  had  so  often 
been  made  pretexts  for  traitorous  assemblings ;  but  a  more 
important  measure,  that  Mar  had  effected,  was  rendered 
abortive  by  the  neglect  with  which  he  was  treated,  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  opposite  faction.  He  had  procured  an 
address  to  the  king  upon  his  accession,  from  upwards  of 
Address  of  one  hundred  of  the  chiefs  and  chieftains  of  the  highlands, 
land  chief-  expressing  their  joy  at  that  event,  and  their  wishes  for  the 
tains.  prosperity  of  his  family  ;  "  your  majesty,"  said  they,  "  has 

the  blood  of  our  ancient  monarchs  in  your  veins,  and  in 
your  family ;  may  that  royal  race  ever  continue  to  reign 
over  us.'*  "  Our  mountains,  though  undervalued  by  some 
are,  nevertheless  acknowledged  to  have  in  all  times  been 
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rruitful  in  producing  gallant  and  hardy  men,  and  such  we    fiOOK 
hope  shall  never  be  wanting  among  us,  who  shall  be  ready     XXV. 
to  undergo  all  dangers  in  defence  of  your  majesty  and  your 
royal  posterity's  only  right  to  the  crown."     These  expres- 
sions of  loyalty  were  however  represented  as  having  been  111  receiv 
manufactured  at  St  Germains,  for  the  purpose  of  deceit,  ^' 
and  the  proffered  offer  of  dutiful  submission  being  treated 
with  scorn,  the  subscribers  were  left  to  consider  themselves 
absolved  from  the  obligations  of  loyalty   to  a  prince  who 
despised  them. 

IX.  As  the  fears  of  the  presbyterians  had  been  uncom- 
mon\j  excited,  and  as  the  king,   with  justice,  considered 
them  the  staunchest  supporters  of  his  crown,  at  the  first  The  king 
council  he  held,  he  voluntarily  required  that  the  oath  rela-  ^y**® 
tive  to  the  security  of  the  church  of  Scotland  should  be  cnring  the 

tendered  to  him,  and  ordered  a  minute  of  the  transaction  to  ^^"^  ?f 

Scotuuid. 
be  entered  on  the  council  record,  and  a  copy  sent  to  the 

court  of  session,  to  be  entered  in  the  book  of  sederunt,  and 
afterwards  lodged  in  the  public  register  of  Scotland  ;  after 
which  he  emitted  the  following  declaration,  which,  like  that 
of  James  II.  on  a  similar  occasion,  was  made  public  at  the 
request  of  the  lords  of  council,  and  is  worthy  of  being  con- 
trasted with  that  famous  production,  [vide  Vol.  V.  p.  105.] 
"Having  in  my  answers  to  the  addresses  of  both  houses  of 
parliament,  fully  expressed  my  resolution  to  defend  the  re- 
ligion and  civil  right  of  all  my  subjects,  there  remains  very 
little  for  me  to  say  on  the  present  occasion ;  yet  being  will- 
ing to  omit  no  opportunity  of  giving  all  possible  assurances 
to  a  people  who  have  already  deserved  so  well  of  me,  I  take 
this  occasion  also  to  express  to  you  my  firm  purpose  to  do  His  decla- 
all  that  is  in  my  power  for  supporting  and  maintaining  the  ration. 
churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  as  they  are  severally  by 
law  established,  which  I  am  of  opinion  may  be  effectually 
done  without  the  least  impairing  the  toleration  allowed  by 
law  to  protestant  dissenters,  so  agreeable  to  christian  chu- 
rity,  and  so  necessary  to  the  trade  and  riches  of  this  king- 
dom. The  good  effects  of  making  property  secure  are  no- 
where so  clearly  seen,  and  to  so  great  a  degree,  as  in  this 
happy  kingdom,  and  I  assure  you  that  there  is  not  any  among 
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you  shall  more  earnestly  endeavour  the  preservation  of  it 
than  myself." 

X.  On  the  twenty-first  of  October  the  coronation  took 
place,  which  was  not  only  celebrated  with  splendour  in  the 
capital,  but  was  a  day  of  universal  gladness  throughout  the 
lowlands  of  Scotland  :*  and  among  the  various  towns  and  vil- 
lages in  England,  particularly  where  the  dissenting  interest  was 
strong,  addresses' of  congratulation  poured  in  from  every 
quarter,  and  not  even  the  forfeited  James  himself  was  more 
overloaded  with  this  cheap  species  of  loyalty.  That  the  ge- 
nerality were  sincere  at  the  time,  as  far  as  such  professions 
usually  are,  may  be  safely  admitted,  although  a  number  who 
pressed  to  sign  them  soon  after  appeared  in  very  different 
associations. 

XI.  Select  addresses  from  men  of  property,  whose  names 
are  known,  and  by  being  published  become  pledged  for  their 
principles,  are  always  highly  important  to  a  government; 
but  popular  addresses  of  condolence,  or  congratulatory  pro- 
fessions of  attachment,  and  offers  of  life  and  fortune,  where 
corporations  follow  their  leaders,  or  where  the  responsibility 
of  the  promise  is  attenuated  by  its  extension  over  a  multitude 
of  obscure  individuals,  like  the  shoutings  of  the  crowd,  are 
of  very  secondary  moment.  Among  others  conspicuous  on 
this  occasion  were  the  convention  of  the  royal  burghs  and 
the  various  synods  and  presbyteries  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  these  last  were  valuable  as  the  expressions  of  tried 
friends,  whose  adherence  to  the  protestant  succession  was 
not  only  steady,  but  whose  interest  it  was  impossible  to  se- 
parate from  it.+ 


*  At  this  ceremony  the  duke  of  Argyle  bore  the  sceptre  with  the  dove,  the 
earl  of  Sutherland,  one  of  the  swords,  no  other  Scottish  nobleman  appeared  in 
the  procession. 

f  Robethon,  secretary  to  the  elector,  in  October  1713,  by  command  of  his 
highness  and  his  mother,  alluding  to  the  grievances  of  the  church,  in  a  letter 
to  Carstairs,  after  thanking  the  assembly  for  their  public  appearance  in  favour 
of  their  family,  adds — "  A  quoi  elles  reponderont  de  leur  C08t6  en  foissant  re- 
dresser  les  griefs  de  la  nation  Escossoise  aussitot  quelles  en  auront  le  puvoir. 
On  ne  doit  pas  croire  que,  par  rapport  a  ces  griefs,  et  mesme  par  rapport  a  la 
dissolution  de  Punion,  les  Escossois  purroient  obtenir  d'avantage  dn  pretend- 
ant  que  de  leur  Altesses  dans  la  succession  des  quelles  [outre  le  rr driim  incnt 
de  leura  griefs]  iis  trouvcront  la  surte  de  leur  religion  loix  biena  et  libertet." 
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xiL  Besides,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  early  marks  of  fa-  BOOK 
vour  the  king  had  shown  them,  the  very  reverend  the  prin-  ^^^' 
cipal  of  Edinburgh  college,  Carstairs,  with  Messrs.  Hart,  1714. 
Linning,  and  Ramsay,  were  appointed  a  deputation  from  PfP"^f''°" 
the  commission  of  the  general  assembly  to  wait  upon  his  church ; 
majesty.  They  arrived  in  Liondon  after  the  coronation  was 
over,  and  the  crowd  of  congratulators  had  dispersed,  and 
were  treated  with  the  most  marked  attention  by  his  majesty. 
The  duke  of  Montrose  introduced  them,  and  Carstairs,  in 
an  elegant  speech,  delivered  in  French,  expressed  the  deep 
and  thankful  sense  the  ministers  of  the  church  of  Scotland 
bad  of  the  mercy  of  the  God  of  Heaven,  who  had  brought 
his  majesty  to  hb  dominions  in  peace  and  safety,  and  placed 
that  aown  upon  his  royal  head,  to  which  he  alone  had  a 
jast  and  unquestionable  right;  he  then  adverted  to  the  zeal 
the  church  had  always  shown  for  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  their  graci- 
their  prudence  in  not  allowing  themselves  to  be  provoke^l  tion."^**^ 
into  any  disloyalty  to  the  late  queen,  even  by  all  the  injuries 
they  had  suffered,  and  which  they  knew  their  enemies  above 
all  things  desired ;  and  particularly  noticed  the  remarkable 
proof  of  his  majesty's  kindness,  in  obliging  himself,  so  sea- 
sonably, by  oath,  to  maintain  the  presbyterian  church  go- 
vernment, doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  with  all  their  legal  rights  and  privileges ;  so  that 
they  had  good  ground  to  hope  they  should  not  only  be  pre* 
served  from  all  insults  and  encroachments  upon  their  con- 
stitution in  future,  but  also  have  a  favourable  hearing  as 
to  any  just  and  reasonable  representations  of  what  was 
grievous  to  them,  which  at  any  time  they  might  have  oc- 
casion to  lay  before  him.  The  king  graciously  replied, 
**I  humbly  join  with  you  in  your  thankfulness  to  God  for 
having  blessed  your  remarkable  firmness  in  so  good  a  cause 
with  the  desired  success.  You  may  be  sure  of  a  suitable  re- 
turn on  my  part  by  my  protecting  you  in  the  enjoyment  of 
all  your  just  rights  and  privileges."  They  were  afterwards 
introduced  to  the  prince  and  princess  of  Wales,  who  also 
expressed  the  sense  they  had  of  the  zeal  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  for  the  protestant  succession  in  their  family,  and 
assured  the  commissioners  of  their  countenance  and  favour. 
XIII.  At  the  revolution,  the  admission  of  men  steeped  to 
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BOOK  the  very  lips  in  crime,  to  the  confidence  and  councils  of  the 
^XV.  sovereign,  occasioned  a  sad  mixture  in  the  measures  of  Wil- 
liam. At  the  succession,  the  total  and  severe  exclusion  not 
only  from  the  government,  but  from  all  expectation,  of  every 
one  who  had  held  any  responsible  station  during  the  power 
of  the  tories,  and  the  proscription  of  men  whose  conduct  had 
the  authority  of  their  queen  and  the  approval  of  parliament 
to  plead,  led  to  the  rebellion  which  almost  immediately  fol- 
lowed. Resentment  naturally  united  the  tories,  and  the  only 
?"**hp?^  road  which  they  thought  could  lead  to  success  was  by  raising 
lion.  *  the  high  church  cry  in  England,  and  raising  the  highland 
clans  in  Scotland.  The  first  was  immediately  adopted. 
When  the  second  was  resolved  upon  it  is  more  difficult  to 
say ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  no  serious  intentions  of 
open  insurrection  was  entertained  previously  to  the  impeach- 
ment of  Oxford.*  The  high  church  cry  was  evidently  in- 
tended to  influence  the  approaching  elections  upon  the  ex- 
pected dissolution  of  parliament. 

XIV.  Meanwhile  the  pretender  issued  a  declaration,  copies 
of  which  he  transmitted  by  the  French  mail  to  the  dukes  of 
Marlborough,  Argyle,  and  several  other  distinguished  no- 
blemen. It  was  dated  at  Plombiers,  August  29,  and  printed 
in  English,  French  and  Latin.  Though  with  less  effect,  yet 
in  a  similar  strain  with  what  we  have  witnessed  in  later  years, 
Pretender's  he  invoked  all  kings,  princes,  and  potentates,  to  interfere  in 
'  the  cause  of  injured  royalty,  a  cause  essentially  their  own, 
and  called  upon  his  loving  subjects  to  seek  a  lasting  peace 
and  happiness,  which  they  could  never  expect  to  enjoy  "^^  till 
they  settle  the  succession  again  in  the  rightful  line,  and  re- 
call us  the  immediate  lawful  heir,  and  the  only  born  English- 
man now  left  of  the  royal  family.*'     **  This,*'  he  adds,  "  cer- 

•  What  tended  to  irritate  the  grievances  of  the  Scottish  nobility  ww  the  very 
doubtful  interference  of  the  earl  of  Islaywith  some  ofthe  appointments  of  the  late 
government  The  chamberlain's  court  had  been  revived  in  the  later  years  of  the 
queen's  reign,  and  sir  Hugh  Paterson  of  Bannockburn,  Mar*8  brother-in-law, 
and  lord  Haddo,  son  of  the  earl  of  Aberdeen,  appointed  commissionen  with 
salaries  of  L.IOOO  each.  Viscount  Kilsyth,  and  the  lyon  king-at-arms,  had 
also  two  grants  for  similar  sums ;  but  when  these  were  presented  after  the 
queen's  death,  Islay  interposed,  and  the  regency  ordered  the  payment  to  be 
stopped,  by  which  pitiful  saving  four  influential  duuracters  were  alienated  from 
the  house  of  Hanover. 
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tainly  being  the  true  interest  of  Great  Britein,  we  had  rea-  BOOK 
son  to  hope,  that  a  wise  people  would  not  have  lost  so  natu-  XXV. 
ral  an  occasion  of  recalling  us  as  they  have  lately  had  ;*'  and  "",77/^ 
then,  as  if  no  Dunkirk  expedition  had  ever  sailed,  he  pro- 
ceeds, **  since  they  could  not  but  see,  by  all  the  steps  we 
have  hitherto  made,  that  we  had  rather  owe  our  restoration 
to  the  good  will  of  our  people,  than  involve  them  in  a  war 
though  never  so  just !"  The  paragraph,  however,  which  fol- 
k)W8,  made  the  most  powerful  impression  at  the  time,  but 
had  a  very  di£ferent  effect  from  what  he  intended.  **Yet 
contrary  to  our  expectations,  upon  the  death  of  the  princess 
our  sister,  of  whose  good  intentions  towards  us  we  could  not 
for  some  time  past  well  doubt — and  this  was  the  reason  we 
thus  sat  still,  expecting  the  good  effects  thereof,  which  were 
unfortunately  prevented  by  her  deplorable  death — we  found 
that  our  people,  instead  of  taking  this  favourable  opportu* 
nity  of  retrieving  the  honour  and  true  interest  of  the  coun- 
try, by  doing  us  and  themselves  justice,  had  immediately 
proclaimed  to  their  king  a  foreign  prince  to  our  prejudice, 
contrary  to  the  fundamental  and  incontestible  laws  of  here- 
ditary righL^  This  was  considered  as  decisive  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  late  queen,  and  the  treason  of  the  cabinet,  and 
was  used  to  raise  the  hatred  of  the  people  against  the  hum- 
bled faction. 

XV.  In  the  proclamation  [January  15,  1715]  for  summon-  Prodama- 
ing  a  new  parliament,  the  predominant  party  resorted  to  ^jjj'^'jj 
what  must  be  considered  an  unconstitutional  interference  on  parliament, 
the  part  of  the  crown,  in  denouncing  the  late  ministry,  and 
directing  the  electors  what  kind   of  members  they  should 
choose.      "  It  having  pleased  God,   by  most  remarkable 
steps  of  his  providence,  to  bring  us  safe  to  the  crown  of  this 
kingdom,  notwithstanding  the  designs  of  evil  men,  who  show- 
ed themselves  disaffected  to  our  succession,  and  who  have 
since,  with  the  utmost  degree  of  malice,  misrepresented  our 
fimi  resolutions  and  uniform  endeavours  to  preserve  and 
defend  our  most  excellent  constitution,  both  in  church  and 
state,  and  attempted  by  many  false  suggestions  to  render  us 
suspected  to  our  people — we  cannot  omit  on  this  occasion, 
of  first  summoning  our  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  in  jus- 
tice to  ourselves,  and  that  the  miscarriages  of  others  may 
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not  be  imputed  to  us  at  a  time  when  false  impressions  may 
do  the  greatest  and  irrecoverable  hurt  before  they  can  be 
cleared  up,  to  signify  to  our  whole  kingdom  that  we  were 
very  much  concerned,  at  our  accession  to  the  crown,  to  find 
the  public  affairs  of  our  kingdom  under  the  greatest  difiicul- 
ties,  as  well  in  respect  of  our  trade,  and  interruption  of  our 
navigation,  as  of  the  great  debts  of  our  nation,  which  we 
were  surprised  to  observe  had  been  very  much  increased 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war.  We  do  not  therefore 
doubt  that  if  the  ensuing  elections  should  be  made  by  our 
loving  subjects  with  that  safety  and  freedom  which  by  law 
they  are  entitled  to — and  we  are  firmly  resolved  to  maintain 
to  them — they  will  send  up  to  parliament  the  fittest  persons 
to  redress  the  present  disorders,  and  to  provide  for  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  our  kingdom,  and  the  ease  of  our 
people  for  the  future,  and  therein  will  have  a  particular  re« 
gard  to  such  as  showed  a  firmness  to  the  protestant  succes- 
sion when  it  was  in  danger." — The  earl  of  Strafford's  papers 
were  at  the  same  time  seized,  and  Mr.  Prior  the  poet,  sup- 
posed to  be  implicated,  was  ordered  home  from  Paris, 
where  he  had  remained  as  envoy. 

xvr.  Throughout  England,  the  whigs  were  almost  ge- 
nerally successful  in  their  tumultuary  elections ;  in  Scotland, 
the  tories  could  only  attempt  to  form  a  party  among  the 
nobles,  and  a  letter  was  published,  dissuading  the  peers  from 
voting  for  the  court  candidates,  a  list  of  whom  they  con- 
temptuously alleged  Argyle  had  brought  down  in  his  pocket 
from  London ;  but  the  letter  made  little  impression,  and 
sixteen  were  returned  who  all  were,  or  professed  to  be,  at- 
tached to  the  protestant  succession.*  With  the  commons 
the  dissolution  of  the  union  was  revived,  nor  with  more 
success.  The  universal  feeling  of  the  counties  and  burghs 
was  in  favour  of  the  protestant  succession.  In  the  north 
alone  was  there  any  appearance  of  a  struggle.  This  hap- 
pened at  Inverness. 

XVII.  Mr.  John  Forbes  of  Culloden  was  the  government 

*  These  were  the  dukes  of  Roxburgh  and  Montrose,  the  marquisset  of 
Tweedale,  Lothian,  and  Annandale,  the  earls  of  Sutherland,  Rothes,  Bucliuii 
Loudon,  Orkney,  Stair,  Bute,  Deloraine,  and  Ulay,  and  the  lords  BiMS  and 
Belhavem 
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candidate,  against  whom  a  violent  opposition  was  raised  by    BOOK 

Mackenzie  of  Preston-Hali,  a  Jacobite,*  who  being  at  the    ^^^• 

time  in  possession  of  the  estate  of  Lovat,  and  claiming  to  be      1715. 

head  of  the  clan  Frazer,  came,  accompanied  by  Glen'rarrv  f^"^"^  *' 

Inverness 
and  a  strong  body  of  highlanders  to  force  the   Frazers  to 

▼ote  for  him  ;  but  the  influence  of  the  infamous  Simon  of 
Beaufort,  who  again  miide  his  appearance  upon  the  stage 
at  this  juncture,  carried  the  day  in  favour  of  Culloden. 
Thb  ruffian  whom  we  left  in  the  bastile,  [Vol.  V.  p.  439.] 
had  contrived  to  make  his  escape  from  France,  and  was  at 
this  time  soliciting,  through  the  earl  of  Islay,  that  remission 
which  king  William  had  refused  him.  During  his  absence 
the  clan,  who  certainly  evinced  a  very  strong  attachment 
to  him  notwithstanding  his  atrocities,  rather  than  acknow- 
ledge another  chief,  had  made  a  full  resignation  into  the 
hands  of  the  duke  of  Argyle,  and  now  at  his  desire  sign- 
ed a  dutiful  address  to  the  king,  and  supported  the  loyal 
candidate. 

xviii.  When  parliament  assembled,  March  17th,  the  ap-  Parliamei.t 
prehensions  of  the  tories  were  realized ;  the  royal  speech,  in 
terms  similar  to  the  proclamation,  held  up  the  late  minis- 
ters to  the  execration  of  the  nation,  and  the  addresses  of 
the  two  houses,  voted  by  strong  majorities,  conveyed  to  the 
throne  their  approbation  of  the  speech.  His  majesty  thank- 
ed his  loving  subjects  for  the  zeal  they  had  shown  in  de- 
fence of  the  protestant  succession  against  secret  and  open  The  king's 
enemies,  regretted  that  the  unparalleled  success  of  the  late  ^P^""* 
war  had  not  been  attended  with  a  suitable  conclusion ;  in- 
formed them  that  the  pretender,  who  still  resided  at  Lor- 
rain,  boasted  of  the  assistance  which  he  yet  expected  in 
Britain,  to  repair  his  former  disappointments ;  the  trade,  he 
lamented,  was  greatly  embarrassed,  and  the  public  debt  sur- 
prisingly increased  ever  since  the  fatal  cessation  of  arms. 
The  branches  of  revenue,  he  informed  the  comnions,  for- 
merly granted  for  the  support  of  civil  government,  were 
so  far  encumbered  and  alienated,  that  the  produce  of  the 

■  Prestonhall  married  the  baroness  of  Lovat,  eldest  daughter  of  Hugh,  tenth 
lord  LoTat,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Frazer  of  Frazerdale.  He  had  the  life- 
rent of  the  estates,  but  the  Frazers  would  not  acknowledge  him  as  their  chief, 
uid  be  forfeited  the  liferent  in  the  rebellion,  1715. 
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funds  which  remained  would  be  inadequate  for  maintain- 
ing the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown.  He  declared  that 
the  established  constitution  in  church  and  state  should  be 
the  rule  of  his  government,  and  the  happiness,  ease,  and 
prosperity  of  his  people  the  chief  care  of  bis  life.  **  Those 
who  assist  me,"  said  he  in  conclusion,  ^^  in  carrying  on  these 
measures,  I  shall  always  esteem  niy  best  friends;  and  I 
doubt  not  but  that  I  shall  be  able,  with  your  assistance,  to 
disappoint  the  designs  of  those  who  would  deprive  me  of 
that  blessing  I  value  most — the  affection  of  my  people.** 
The  topics  of  reply  in  both  houses  were  pretty  much  alike, 
only  the  commons  were  somewhat  more  explicit.  With  re- 
gard to  the  vengeance  awaiting  the  late  ministers,  <'it  is 
with  just  resentment,"  say  they,  "  we  observe  that  the  pre- 
tender still  resides  in  Lorrain ;  and  that  he  has  the  pre* 
sumption,  by  declarations  from  thence,  to  stir  up  your  ma- 
jesty's subjects  to  rebellion.  But  that  which  raises  the  ut« 
most  indignation  of  your  commons  is,  that  it  appears  there- 
in, that  his  hopes  were  built  upon  the  measures  that  had 
been  taken  for  some  time  past  in  Great  Britain.  It  shall 
be  our  business  to  trace  out  these  measures  wherein  he 
placed  his  hopes,  and  to  bring  the  authors  of  them  to  con- 
dign punishment.**^  The  ministerial  members  explained,  in 
their  speeches,  the  meaning  of  the  address ;  Mr.  secretary 
Stanhope  "  assured  the  house,  that  notwithstanding  all  the 
endeavours  that  had  been  used  to  prevent  a  discovery  of 
the  late  mismanagements,  by  carrying  away  several  papers 
from  the  secretary's  office,  yet  the  government  had  suflB- 
cient  evidence  left  to  prove  the  late  ministers  the  most  cor- 
rupt that  ever  sat  at  the  helm."  Bolingbroke  and  Or- 
mond, who  saw  their  cause  evidently  prejudged,  whatever 
were  their  demerits,  preferred  fleeing  to  the  continent  to 
standing  trial,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  court  of  the  pre- 
tender ;  thus  giving  the  stamp  of  authenticity  in  the  opinion 
of  the  public  to  all  the  previous  attachment  of  which  they 
had  been  accused;  they  were  both  impeached  and  for- 
feited in  absence.  Bolingbroke,  after  a  while,  tired  of  the 
listless  idle  masquerade,  made  his  peace  with  government, 
and  returned  ;  Ormond,  indignant  at  the  treatment  he  had 
received,  refused  submission,  and  continued  till  death  tolin- 
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ger  among  the  chevalier^s  mimic  scenes  of  royalty.     Oxford,    BOOK 
coDsdous  that  for  all  his  ministerial  conduct,  he  had  the  au-     ^^^' 
thority  of  his  late  royal  mistress,   and  the  approbation  of      1715. 
parliament,  determined  to  remain.     A  change  of  ministry 
nred  him  from  attainder,  and  the  reign  of  George  from  a 
gross  inroad  upon  the  constitutional  security  of  public  men. 
XIX.  Equally  zealous  for  the  Hanoverian  succession,  the 
fint  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  which  sat  Genertl 
in  this  reign,  met,  as  in  good  old  times,  during  the  session 
of  parliament.     The  earl  of  Rothes,  his  majesty^s  commis- 
WHier,  brought  them  as  affectionate  a  letter  as  they  could 
hate  desired,  and  which  their  steady  attachment  to  the  Ha- 
DOTerian  succession  had  well  merited. 

"  Right  reverend  and  well-beloved,"  began  the  royal  epis-  The  king's 
lie,  "  we  greet  you  well :  We  are  so  well  satisfied  with  the  ^^^^^' 
proofs  the  church  of  Scotland  have  given  of  their  steady  ad- 
herence to  the  protestant  succession  in  our  family,  the  loyal- 
ty and  affection  they  have  shown  to  our  person  and  govern- 
meot,  and  their  constant  zeal  for  the  protestant  interest, 
that  we  very  willingly  countenance  with  our  authority  this 
first  assembly  of  our  reign.  We  cheerfully  embrace  this 
opportunity  of  assuring  you,  that  we  will  inviolably  main- 
tain the  presbyterian  church  of  Scothind,  her  rights  and 
pri?ileges,  as  we  engaged  to  do  upon  our  accession  to  the 
crown,  and  will  protect  her  from  any  illegal  insults  and  en- 
croachments being  made  upon  her  of  what  kind  soever." 
He  then  proceeds  in  the  usual  style,  recommending  the 
planting  vacant  churches  with  learned  and  pious  ministers, 
unanimity  among  themselves,  and  concludes  with  expres- 
sions of  the  most  complete  confidence  in  their  conduct.  In 
their  answer,  the  venerable  court  disclaimed  any  merit  in 
the  conduct  they  had  pursued,  as  being  that  to  which  both 
ilteir  duty  and  interest  bound  them ;  and  amid  their  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  put  upon  the  record,  a  sentiment  whose 
tenor  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  had  been  carefully  follow- 
ed up  by  that  and  every  succeeding  assembly.  "  We  are  Answer 
deeply  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  a  holy  and  well  qualified 
ministry  for  advancing  the  great  ends  of  the  gospel  of  our 
Redeemer;    and   that   profane  churchmen  are  one  of  the 
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BOOK  greatest  plagues  that  either  a  ciiurch  or  civil  society  caii 
^^^'  have ;  and  we  shall  not  be  wanting  in  using  our  utmost  en- 
1715.  deavours  to  answer  that  your  majesty  can  expect  of  us  in 
our  present  circumstances  as  to  this  matter.  This  senti- 
ment they  immediately  followed  up  by  approving  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  synod  of  Aberdeen  against  Mr.  James  and 
Mr.  John  Maitland,  for  not  praying  for  king  George  nomi- 
natiniy  and  not  keeping  the  thanksgiving  for  his  majesty's  hap- 
py accession,  and  deposing  them  simplicUer  from  the  office 
of  the  ministry. 

XX.  They  then  had  their  attention  directed  to  the  cases  of 
intruders,  which  were  very  numerous,  particularly  in  the 
north,  owing  to  the  general  and  fond  expectation  of  the 
episcopalians,  that  their  cause  would  soon  become  predomi- 
Act  a^inst  nant  An  act  was  likewise  passed  prohibiting  prelaticai 
preiu:bers,  preachers,  and  some  who  profess  to  be  presbyterians,  but 
separate  from  the  church,  to  exercise  church  discipline, 
which  was  perhaps  not  more  than  was  to  be  expected  from 
a  legalised  establishment;  but  it  was  followed  by  one  not  al- 
together so  defensible,  entitled,  "  an  act  for  prosecuting 
some,  who  professing  to  be  presbyterians,  do  separate  from 
this  church;  and  an  appointment  concerning  papists  and 
end  sepa-  episcopal  intruders."  The  former  part  of  the  act  was  level- 
led against  those  who  were  striving  for  the  purity  and  strict- 
ness of  covenanted  principle,  carried  to  probably  an  unne- 
cessary length ;  but  they  were  conscientious  men,  correct 
in  their  morals,  and  sound  in  their  doctrine,  only  trouble- 
some through  over-scrupulousness.  Yet  the  assembly  in- 
structed their  commission,  if  need  be,  to  apply  to  the  civil 
government  for  suppressing  their  disorders,  by  which  were 
evidently  meant — their  freely  preaching  to  the  people  upon 
the  points  of  dissent.  The  zeal  of  the  venerable  body  to 
secure  manses,  glebes,  and  churches,  against  papists  and 
episcopalians,  was  perfectly  natural,  although  it  was  not  al- 
together fair  to  mix  it  up  with  the  case  of  their  presbyterian 
brethren.  A  memorial  upon  the  grievances  of  patronage 
and  toleration  was  laid  before  this  assembly,  but  nothing 
was  done  in  the  business,  and  as  matters  turned  out,  it  was 
perhaps  a  blessing  that  it  was  so ;  for  had  any  thing  been 
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done,  it  b  likely  it  would  have  thrown  more  power  into  the  BOOK 
hands  of  the  churchmen,  which  for  their  own  sakes,  setting  ^^^• 
aside  the  lieges,  it  is  as  well  they  are  without  ""1715 

XXI.  In  his  speech  before  the  assembly  rose,  the  modera- 
tor briefly  mentioned  the  grievances  of  the  church,  and  the 
confidence  they  had  in  his  majesty^s  readiness  to  redress 
tbem ;  but  the  machinations  of  the  Jacobites  were  what  chief- 
ly attracted  their  attention,  and  alarmed  their  minds,  and 
therefore  he  concluded  his  address  to  the  commissioner,  by 
•ssaring  him,  ^^  that  it  was  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  church,  Modentor 
from  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  God,  and  of  their  duty  to  profewcs 
bb  majesty,  to  have  it  for  their  constant  concern  to  give  a  tachment 
steady  example  of  firm  and  unmoved  loyalty  to  his  majesty,  to  the  king 
and  of  their  utter  aversion  to  all  attempts  that  have  the  least 
tendency  to  shake  the  throne  of  those  nations  that  is  filled 
by  bis  sacred  person  so  happily,  so  rightly,  and  with  so 
great  glory  to  his  subjects,  and  such  universal  satisfaction, 
not  only  to  protestants  abroad,  but  to  all  sincere  lovers  of 
the  valuable  rights  of  mankind  ;  and  that  they  are  deeply 
aflBM:ted  that  there  should  be  any  of  his  majesty's  protestant 
subjects  so  blinded  with  unaccountable  prejudices  as  to  fa- 
Tour  a  popish  pretender,  who,  they  heartily  wish,  may  be 
sensible  of  their  great  mistake,  and  of  the  lamentable  con- 
fusions that  must  attend  their  succeeding  in  their  wicked 
designs."* 

XXII.  Meanwhile  the  Jacobites,  encouraged  by  the  tories,  Outn^ 
committed  the  most  furious  outrages  in   England,  by  mob-  of  the  jaco. 
bing,  and  raising  the  ultra  cry  of  the  church  in  danger,  as  England 
fiercely  as  in  the  hottest  days  of  the  Sacheverel  mania,  and 
in  particular  vented   their  spleen  against  every  thing  that 
had  the  appearance  of  presbyterian.     In  numerous  instances 
their  chapels  were  destroyed,  themselves  abused,  and  every 
species  of  contumely  heaped  upon  them  as  enemies  to  church 
and  disloyal  to  the  state ;  for  these  disgraceful  scenes  Ox- 

*  The  general  assembly  [1709]  having  ordered  a  collection  to  be  made  for 
Mr.  John  James  Caesar,  minister  of  the  Calvinist  German  congregation,  Lon- 
^  for  building  a  church,  and  raising  a  fund  to  maintain  the  ministers,  Nicol 
8p«iee,  agent  for  the  church,  presented  to  this  meeting  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
weds,  which,  to  the  praise  of  the  liberality  of  our  forefathers,  amounted  to  no 
Kit  t  lum  than  six  hundred  and  forty-six  pounds,  five  shillings  and  sixpence. 
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BOOK    ford  was  pre-eminently  distinguished,  and  the  birth-day  of 
^^^'     the  pretender  was  signalised  by  superior  outrage,  which  it 
1715.      required  the  vigorous  arm  of  power  to  replress,  and  origi- 
the^riot  act  "*^®^  ^^®  Strong  but  salutary  measure  of  the  riot  act 

XXIII.  In  wealthy  well  regulated  countries,  where  tlie  ge- 
nerality of  the  people  feel  themselves  individually  comfort- 
able and  protected,  they  may  safely  be  allowed  to  vapour 
and  make  a  noise  about  the  public  grievances : — it  is  only 
when  public  misconduct  presses  hard  upon  private  enjoy- 
ment that  a  people  are  apt  to  rise  against  even  a  vicious  go- 
vernment. The  hardships  of  the  majority  of  the  tories  and 
Jacobites  in  England  were  imaginary,  and  therefore  easily 
evaporated   over  a  flowing  bowl,  in  a  Jacobite  song  or  sedi- 

Their  si-  tious  toast : — it  was  different  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland 
Scotland"  ^^^^  ^^  ^^*^®  ^^  society;  and  among  the  lowland  Scots 
there  was  scarcely  a  Jacobite  who  was  not  suffering  real  and 
absolute  deprivation  of  one  species  or  another ;  their  pre- 
parations were  not  so  noisy  as  their  southern  friends,  bnt 
they  were  more  determined.  So  early  as  the  month  of 
February,  they  had  considerably  advanced  in  the  north,* 
and  ammunition,  military  stores,  and  secret  agents  had  ar* 
rived  in  the  western  isles,  accompanied  and  precieded  by  the 
usual  reports  of  the  pretender  himself  being  upon  the  point 
of  following,  with  a  powerful  auxiliary  force ;  but  the  regu- 
lar troops  in  Scotland  were  not  increased,  only  the  few  regi- 
ments scattered  over  the  country  were  collected  and  encamp- 
ed on  Leith  links. 

XXIV.  King  George's  birth-day  [May  28th]  was  celebrat- 
ed throughout  the  ancient  kingdom  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  joy  ;  nor  did  the  Jacobites  attempt  any  interruption 

Cclebra-     except  at  Dundee,  where  the- magistrates,  the  day  before, 
tion  of  the  fQ^bade  by  proclamation,  under  a  penalty  of  forty  pounds 
day  prohi-  Scots,  the  inhabitants  from  discovering  any  symptoms  of  re- 
bitedat      joicing;  but  the  burgers,  determined  to  support  the  charac- 
ter of  the  town,  yet  evade  the  fine,  marched  out  beyond  the 
magistrates'  jurisdiction,  and  drew  up  in  arms  at  the  house 
of  Didhope,  where  they  drank  his  majesty's  health,  and  dis- 
appointment to  his  enemies,  with  many  other  loyal  toast% 

•  Culloden  Pkp«n,  p.  SI. 
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each  accompanied  by  a  vollej  ;  and  having  thus  performed    BOOK 
the  honours  of  the  daj,  returned  without  the  smallest  disor-     ^^V. 
dcr,  to  the  great  mortification  of  their  jacobite  magistrates, 
who,  however,  endeavoured  to  console  themselves  next  day,  Tumultt. 
by  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  king 
Oiarles  the  Second,  with  great  solemnity ;  and  some  of  them 
more  zealous  than  the*rest,  on  the  10th  of  June,  went  to  the 
cross,  and  drank  publicly  the  health  of  the  pretender,  by  the 
name  of  king  James  the  eighth.     Only  one  instance  of  out- 
rage is  mentioned,  which  was  committed  on  an  unfortunate 
giogerat  Crieff — then,  as  after,  a  smuggling  district — whom 
having  soundly  drubbed,  they  cropt  off  an  ear,  telling  him, 
they  had  **  marked  him  for  Hanover.*^ 

XXV.  In  the  south,  in  Dumfries-shire,  and  the  districts  Prepini. 
around,  the  gentlemen  attached  to  the  exiled  family,  in  the  J^^utViLl!!* 
hope  of  some  speedy  movement  in  their  favour,  were  busily 
employed  in  buying  up  ail  the  serviceable  horses,  and  pro- 
cariog  cavalry  accoutrements ;  while,  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  country,  the  suspicious  activity  of  the  known  Jacobites 
and  doubtful  characters,  excited  strong  alarm  in  the  friends  create 
of  government,  which  was  strengthened  by  the  seizure  of  *  *""* 
Tsrious  packages  of  arms  covertly  conveying  to  the  high- 
lands.    Nor  was  the  pretender  inactive  ;  his  correspondence 
was  extended  among  the  tories  in  England,  many  of  whom, 
in  despair  at  the  severity  of  the  new  administration,  lent 
themselves  to  the  Jacobites,  who,  highly  inspirited  by  this 
accession,  sent  the  most  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  univer- 
sal feeling  of  the  nation  having  reverted  to  its  natural  chan- 
nel in  favour  of  the  hereditary  prince,  to  the  chevalier,  who 
communicated  them  to  the  court  of  France,  and  received  in 
return,  secret  assurances  of  assistance  ;  and  his  agents  were  Pretender'a 
reported   to   have   collected    immense   sums   in   Germany,  ^^  ^"^^* 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and   France,  under  the  immediate  aus- 
pices  of  the  pope,  for  the  furtherance  of  this  holy  expedi- 
tion, which  was  to  restore  the  British  isles  to  a  devoted  son 
of  the  church.* 

*  In  the  Annals  of  George  I.  it  is  said  the  agents  of  the  pretender  complained, 

I      itter  the  failure  of  the  expedition,  **  that  those  entrusted  in  Scotland  had  spent 

twelve  miUkns  [of  francs  ?]  in  that  expedition,  and  done  nothing  but  ruin  their 

friends  ;*^«n  exaggeration  as  ridiculous  as  the  account  of  the  preparations  at 
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BOOK        XXVI.  But  at  this  time  the  earl  of  Stair,  a  nobleman  not 

XXV.     niore  distinguished  in  the  field  than  in  the  cabinet,  was 

1715.     British   ambassador   at   the   court   of  Versailles,*  and  by 

discovered  ijjg  uncommon  ability,  contrived  to  discover  and  eive  hb 
to  govern-  .  .     -^  .         ,        i  .1 

ment.         court   warning   of  every  projected    scheme   agamst   them, 

before   they   were   almost    shaped    into   form.      Of  these 
projects  he  had  early  sent  notice  to*England,  and  ere  the 
rebellion  had  burst  forth  in   Scotland,  the  king,  from  the 
communications  he  had   received  from  abroad,  found  him- 
self warranted  in  announcing  its  existence.     Accordingly, 
when  giving  his  assent  to  the  riot  act  on  the  20th  of  July, 
The  rebel-  he,  after  thanking  parliament  for  their  care  to  preserve  the 
iiou  ced      public  tranquillity,  informed  them  "  that  he  was  sorry  to 
parliament,  find  such  a  spirit  of  rebellion  had  discovered  itself  as  to  leave 
no  room  to  doubt  but  these  disorders  were  set  on  foot  and 
encouraged  by  persons  disaffected  to  government,  in  ex- 
pectation of  being  supported  from  abroad;  and  in   these 
circumstances  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  they  would  so  far 
consult  their  own  safety,  as  not  to  leave  the  nation  under  a 
rebellion  actually  begun  at  home,  and  threatened  with  an 
invasion  from  abroad,  in  a  defenceless  condition.*^     This 
Their         communication  was  answered  by  the  common  assurances  of 
resolutions,  support,  and  a  request  that  a  fleet  might  be  equipped  suffi- 
cient to  guard  the  British  coasts  from  invasion,  and  the  land 
forces  augmented  so  as  to  render  it  ineffectual,  should  any 
armament  have  the  good  fortune  to  escape  at  sea.     The  ha- 
beas corpus  act,  and  the  Scottish  act  against  wrongous  im- 
prisonment, were  suspended,  and  one   hundred  thousand 
pounds  voted  for  seizing  the  pretender  dead  or  alive,  in  case 


Havre  de  Grace  for  the  invasion,  all  which  were  overrated  at  the  time  for 
political  purposes,  and  cannot  now  be  accurately  corrected. — Bae*8  Hist.  pp. 
187,  222.  I  quote  indiscriminately  from  the  Annals  of  George  I.,  the  Com- 
plete Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  Tindal,  or  Rae*s  History  of  the  Rebellion,  which 
two  last  are  mostly  transcripts  from  the  two  first  from  Patten. 

*  The  earl  was  remarkable  for  that  essential  quality  in  a  diplomatist,  the 
power  of  distinguishing  not  only  the  characters  of  those  whose  conduct  he  was 
sent  to  watch  as  a  privileged  spy,  but  also  that  of  the  instruments  he  found  it 
necessary  to  employ,  where  a  man  is  so  apt  to  be  misled  by  personal  friendship, 
or  the  recommendation  of  friends.  With  much  judgment  he  singled  out  Co- 
lonel Gardiner,  then  a  very  young  man,  as  a  confidential  messenger.^OocU 
dridge*8  Life  of  Gardiner. 
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of  bis  attempting  to  land  in  Britain ;  and  in  an  act  passed    BOOK 
for  encoaragiDg  loyalty  in  Scotland,  loyal  vassals  holding     ^^^* 
lands  of  any  superior  guilty  of  high  treason,  by  correspond-      msT^ 
ing  with  or  supporting  the  pretender,  were  to  be  invested  Measures 
with  the  said  lands  in  fee  and  heritage  for  ever ;  and  in  like  ^     ^  ' 
manner,  if  the  superior  should  continue  loyal,  and  the  vas- 
sal commit  treason,  his  lands  were  to  return  into  the  hands 
of  the  superior,  and  be  consolidated  with  the  superiority ; 
tenants  were  to  enjoy  their  possessions  two  years  rent  free ; 
all  entails  and  settlements  of  estates  executed  in  favour  of 
children,  or  others,  since  the  1st  of  August  1714,  with  intent 
to  avoid  the  penalties  of  law,  were,  upon  the  devisers  being 
convicted  of  high  treason,  to  become  null  and  void  ;  and  go- 
vernment were  authorized  to  summon  all  suspected  persons 
to  Edinburgh,  or  wherever  it  should  be  judged  expedient, 
and  exact  bail  from  them  for  their  good  behaviour. 

xxTii.  Government,  thus  strengthened,  took  immediate  Prepan- 
steps  for  putting  the  nation  in  a  state  of  defence.     The  fleet  £ng"iJ||"^^ 
WJEis  ordered  to  rendezvous  in  the  Downs,  under  admiral  sir 
George  Byng;    general  Earl  governor  of  Portsmouth  was 
ordered  to  repair  to  his  post  to  prevent  a  surprise ;  a  camp 
was  formed  in  Hyde  Park  under  general  Cadogan  ;  the  mi- 
litia of  Middlesex  was  called  out,  and  the  trainbands  order- 
ed to  hold  themselves  in  readiness.     Thirteen  regiments  of 
dragoons,  and  eight  of  infantry,  were  raised,  and  two  British 
regiments  which  had  been  left  on  the  Continent  by  the  duke 
of  Ormond   were  recalled.     Application  at  the  same  time 
was  made  to  the  Dutch  for  six  thousand  troops,  and  the 
squadron  stipulated  for  in  the  late  treaty.     But  while  these  Scotland 
vigorous  preparations  were  going  forward  in  England,  Scot-  "*^  ^^  ^ 
land  was  left  strangely  neglected,  and  the  zeal  of  the  pres- 
byterians  was  rather  repressed  than  encouraged  by  govern- 
ment; yet  notwithstanding  they  displayed  an  ardour  in  the 
cause  which  was  eventually  of  the  highest  importance. 

xxvjii.  Upon  the  first  news  of  the  intended  invasion,  the  Edinburgh 
few  regular  troops  that  were  in  Edinburgh  were  encamped  *"'**' 
in  St  Ann's  yards.*     The  trainbands  were  put  in  requisi- 

*  At  that  period,  in  time  of  peace,  the  regular  soldiers  were  billeted  on  the 
iit^tuits,  and  seldom  exercised  in  bodies ;  but  when  they  "  went  into  camp,'* 
ttpon  any  ilarm,  they  were  frequently  drilled  and  trained  to  act  together. 
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BOOK    tion,  and  the  city-guard  reinforced ;  four  hundred  men  were 
^^^*     also  ordered  to  be  levied  at  the  expense  of  the  good  town, 


1715.  (o  be  commanded  by  officers  appointed  by  the  lord  provost 
and  magistrates,  under  whose  direction  they  were  to  act  for 
the  defence  of  the  city.  The  noblest  expression,  however, 
of  their  patriotism,  was  the  formation  of  two  voluntary  asso* 
ciations  in  defence  of  that  religion  and  liberty  for  which  their 
fJLithers  had  sojstrenuously  contended,  the  overthrow  of  which 
must  have  been  the  consequence  of  any  second  *^  restoration/' 
The  first  consisted  of  '^  men  of  quality  and  substance,"  who 
were  not  only  willing  to  adventure  their  lives,  but  to  sacri- 
fice their  property  in  the  cause ;  the  other  consisted  of  those 
who,  unable  to  support  themselves,  could  merely  render  per- 
Voluntecr  sonal  service — their  bond  of  association  was  the  same.  It  ex- 
t^Mhi^de-  P^'^ssed  their  deep  sense  of  the  goodness  of  Almighty  God, 
fence  of  lU  in  bringing  their  only  rightful  and  lawful  sovereign  king 
Tclmon  George  to  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  imperial  crown, 
under  whose  administration  they  enjoyed  the  invaluable 
blessings  of  religion  and  liberty  preserved  to  themselves, 
and  the  comfortable  prospect  of  transmitting  them  to  their 
posterity ;  narrated  as  evident  the  existence  of  a  design  being 
on  foot,  of  an  invasion  from  abroad  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
tender, while  his  friends  and  abettors  at  home  were  prepar- 
ing to  involve  the  nations  in  blood  and  confusion,  and  wreath 
the  yoke  of  popery  and  slavery  about  their  necks ;  and  they 
thus  conclude  the  preamble — "  Being  convinced  that  it  is 
our  duty,  as  good  protestant  subjects,  to  contribute  our  en- 
deavours for  preventing  these  malicious  and  fatal  attempts,  we 
do,  conform  to  the  laudable  practice  in  former  times  of  im- 
minent danger,  hereby  mutually  promise,  and  solemnly  en- 
gage and  oblige  ourselves  to  stand  by  and  assist  one  another 
to  the  utmost  of  our  power  in  the  support  and  defence  of  his 
majesty  king  George,  our  only  rightful  sovereign,  and  of  the 
protestant  succession  now  happily  established,  against  all 
open  and  secret  enemies,  for  the  preservation  and  security 
of  our  holy  religion,  civil  liberties,  and  most  excellent  con- 
stitution both  in  church  and  state.^ 
circulate  a  xxix.  Copies  of  this  bond  were  forwarded  to  all  parts  of 
ISdresi"^  the  country,  accompanied  by  an  animated  circular,  remind- 
ing the  people  of  the  unparalleled  cruelties  they  had  ex|)«- 
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rienced  when  a  popish  faction  had  the  ascendant ;  of  the  re-    BOOK 
markable  deliverance  God  had  wrought  for  them,  in  break-     ^^^' 
ing  the  yoke  of  their  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  government      1715. 
by  the  great  king  William  in  the  glorious  revolution ;  of  the  through  the 
signal  interposition  of  Heaven  in  defeating  the  last  attempt,  *^^"*"^3^' 
and  in  bringing  his  present  majesty  [king  George  I.]  to  the 
quiet  and  peaceable  possession  of  the  throne  ;  and  conclud- 
ing^ in  the  manner  of  the  olden  time,  with  the  scriptural  ex- 
hortation of  the  days  of  the  covenant,  ^*  Let  us  be  of  good 
courage,  and  play  the  man  for  our  people  and  tlie  cities  of 
our  God,  and  let  the  Lord  do  as  seemeth  him  good." 

XXX.  The  effects  these  produced  were  great,  and  promis- 
ed to  have  awakened  among  the  mass  of  the  presbyterians  a 
spirit  of  high  daring  and  unanimous  concert  similar  to  the 
spirit  of  their  fathers.     The  subscriptions  of  the  wealthy  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  were  quick  and  liberal,  and  "the  Their  offer 
honest  men,^  who  had  neither  silver  nor  gold,  came  cheer-  ^f^^j 
fully  forward   in  crowds  to  offer  themselves ;  but  it  being  the  king, 
suggested  by  some  over-cautious  friend  or  insidious  enemy, 

that  collecting  money  in  this  manner  for  a  public  purpose, 
was  invading  the  privileges  of  the  house  of  commons  ;*  in 
order  to  obviate  this  objection,  addresses  were  sent  from 
the  two  chief  cities  to  his  majesty,  with  tenders  of  service. 
Polite  answers  were  returned,  thanking  the  subscribers  for 
their  offers,  and  praising  their  loyalty,  but  informing  them 
that  his  majesty  deemed  the  measures  government  had  taken 
for  the  security  and  defence  of  the  ancient  kingdom  sufficient 
for  that  purpose,  and  therefore  declined  putting  his  loving 
subjects  to  any  unnecessary  trouble  or  expense. 

XXXI.  Although  this  repulse  prevented  a  general  associa- 
tion throughout  the  country,  and  a  show  of  force  and  of  loy- 
alty which  might  probably  have  deterred  the  highlanders 
from  rising,  yet  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  viewed  his  ma- 
jesty's replies  as  emanating  from  a  spirit  of  jealousy  on  the  docs  not 

part  of  his  English  advisers,  or  a  dread  lest  the  Scottish  low-  stop  their 

/.    1     1     •  11-1  prepara- 

land  population  should   agam  feel  their  own  strength,  did  tions. 

•  In  our  own  day  a  private  committee  at  Lloyd's  voted  thaiik«  and  rewards 
to  officers,  both  civil  and  military— a  much  more  Kcrious  encroachment  on  the 
coBstitntion. 

VOL.  VI.  O 
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BOOK  not  desist  from  their  preparations  to  meet  the  coming 
^^^*  storm.  In  the  capital,  upwards  of  four  hundred  of  associ- 
1715.  A^^^  volunteers  were  trained  in  the  large  hall  of  the  college; 
and  in  the  west  country,  ever  true  to  the  principles  of  the 
whigs,  the  enlistment  was  carried  to  a  wider  extent,  and  of- 
ten attended  with  the  happiest  consequences.  Dumfries, 
Galloway,  and  Kirkcudbright,  were  also  extremely  active ; 
the  friends  of  liberty  and  the  constitution  in  these  quarters 
being  surrounded  with  violent  Jacobites,  the  descendants  of 
the  persecutors,  and  the  pretender  being  expected  to  attempt 
a  landing  on  that  coast* 

XXXI I.  Already,  ere  these  preparations  were  completed. 


*  About  the  end  of  July  1715,  major  James  Aikman  was  sent  hither  from 
Edinburgh,  to  see  what  length  our  preparations  were  come,  and  to  further  Chcni 
all  he  could.  And  upon  his  return  from  Galloway,  where  he  reviewed  Mme 
brave  men  ;  on  the  tenth  of  August  he  reviewed  such  of  the  fencible  men  in 
the  upper  parts  of  Nithsdale  as  were  provided  with  arms,  at  a  general  rendezvous 
on  Margery  muir,  accompanied  by  sir  Thomas  Kirkpatick  of  Closebom,  Bfr. 
Gordon  of  Earlston,  Mr.  James  Nimmo  from  Edinburgh,  and  some  othen. 
After  which,  the  major,  with  the  aforesaid  gentlemen  and  Mr.  John  PoUodc, 
minister  of  Glencairn,  had  a  meeting  at  Closeburn  to  concert  what  meanunct 
were  proper  to  be  taken  in  view  of  the  present  danger,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed,  1  st.  That  each  parish  be  modelled  into  companies,  and  proper 
officers  chosen  for  that  effect.  2d,  1  hat  each  parish  exercise  twice  or  thrice  in 
the  week.  3d,  That  upon  the  first  advice  of  the  pretender's  landing,  each  parish 
^ould  meet  by  themselves,  in  some  convenient  place  appointed  for  that  effecb 
then  to  concert  what  is  proper  to  be  done  either  with  horse  or  foot;  and  it 
was  earnestly  desired  they  should  bring  their  best  arms  and  ammunition  with 
them  to  that  place.  4th,  That  upon  the  first  notice  of  the  pretender's  arri- 
val at  loch  Ryan,  Kirkcudbright,  upon  the  borders,  or  in  the  frith  of  Ldth, 
Sanquhar  should  be  the  place  of  public  rendezvous  fur  the  western  shires*  6th, 
That,  upon  the  enemies  landing  in  any  of  these  places,  all  the  horses  and  cattle 
should  be  driven  from  the  coasts  into  the  country,  and  that  a  body  of  our  horse- 
men should  wait  on  to  hinder  them  plundering  the  country  and  seizing  of  horses 
if  possible.  6th,  That  there  be  a  party  of  light  horse  or  foot  in  each  parish,  to  join 
with  such  in  neighbouring  parishes,  to  hinder  the  Jacobites  in  the  country  from 
joining  with  the  French,  to  interrupt  their  communications,  and  to  harass  their 
parties.  And  in  order  to  this,  that  all  roads  leading  to  the  enemy  should 
be  stopped,  and  persons  travelling  towards  them  in  arms,  secured.  7th,  That  all 
boats  upon  the  western  coast  should  be  secured,  to  prevent  the  Jacobites  goii^ 
to  the  French  fleet  upon  their  first  appearance,  their  carrying  provisions  to  them, 
or  assisting  them  in  their  landing ;  and,  lastly,  that  our  friends  in  every  particular 
district  fall  upon  ways  and  means  to  make  the  aforesaid  particulars  etEectual 
Kae,  pp.  184-5. 
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the  signal  for  revolt  was  given.     Mar,  when  he  found  all   BOOK 
his  ofiers  of  service  were  rejected,  and  perceived  the  un-    XXV. 
relenting  animosity  with  which  the  whigs  sought  vengeance      717! 
on  their  political  opponents,  entered   into  a  closer  com- 
monication  with  the  pretender  and  with  the  English  jaco-  Mar  formii 
bites ;  and  having  received  a  sum  of  money  and  instruc-  ^^^jj "h"°" 
tions  from  abroad,*  he  early  in  August  left  London  in  dis-  pretender. 
goise,  accompanied  by  major  general  Hamilton,  colonel  Hay, 
and  two  servants,  and  proceeded  for  Newcastle  on  board  u  Leaves 
collier.  Having  arrived  there  after  a  passage  of  two  or  three  dlsguiw.*" 
days,  he  hired  a  vessel  from  one  Spence,  and  sailed  for  Scot- 
land.     About  the    14th,  he  landed   at   Ely  in  Fifeshire, 
whence  he  went  to  Crail,  where  he  was  met  by  sir  Alexan- 
der Erskine,  lord  lyon,  and  others  of  his  friends,  to  whom 
he  made  known  the  object  of  his  mission.     The  seventeenth 
thej  spent  at  Kinnoul,  and  on  the  eighteenth  passed  the  ri- 
ver Tay  on  their  way  to  the  north,  with  a  retinue  of  about 
forty  horse ;  next  day  he  sent  notice  of  his  arrival  to  all  the 
Jacobites  in  the  country,  with  instructions  to  meet  him  at  Arrivet  at 
Bne-mar  in  Aberdeenshire,  where  he  arrived  on  the  twen- 
tieth of  the  same  month. 

zxxiiT.  What  previous  correspondence  the  earl  had  had 
with  Scotland  is  uncertain,  as  none  of  the  documents  which 
could  throw  light  upon  the  subject  have  yet  been  discover- 
ed. I  apprehend,  however,  that  except  with  the  highlands, 
it  was  not  very  extensive  till  after  he  was  actually  in  the 
field.  On  the  6th  of  August  his  friends  in  Edinburgh  were 
informed  of  his  intended  expedition,  but  even  then  they 
deemed  it  necessary  to  conceal  it,  except  from  a  very  few  ; 
nor  could  that  zealous  and  tried  friend  of  the  Stuarts,  Lock- 
hart  of  Carnwath,  obtain  any  certain  intelligence  on  the  sub- 
ject."f*     Captain  Straiton,  and  Hall  the  priest,  seem  to  have 

*  He  is  said  to  have  received  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  but  this 
I  ^prebend  is  greatly  overrated,  for,  as  it  must  have  been  conveyed  to  Scotland 
in  specie,  I  cannot  imagine  how  so  large  a  sum  could  have  escaped  the  vigilance 
of  government  or  their  spies. 

-I"  From  Lockhart*8  commentaries  it  would  appear  that  the  Jacobites  were 
split  into  two  parties  even  then ;  the  remnant  of  the  Hamiltonian  party,  and 
the  Athol  party,  who  viewed  each  other  with  suspicion,  and  occasioned  both 
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been  the  agents  chiefly  intrusted  in  the  capital.  So  soon, 
however,  as  it  was  ascertained  that  Mar  was  about  to  leave 
London,  captain  John  Dalziel,  a  half-pay  officer,  who,  in 
prospect  of  being  employed  for  the  pretender,  had  thrown 
up  his  comn)ission,  was  sent  with  the  news  to  his  brother, 
the  earl  of  Carnwath,  then  at  Elliot.  Expresses  were 
likewise  sent  to  the  earl  of  Nithsdale,  the  viscount  Ken- 
mure,  and  others  of  the  party  in  that  quarter,  who  immedi- 
ately assembled  and  proceeded  for  Lothian  under  the  pre- 
tence of  going  to  a  hunting  match  in  the  north.  This  was 
the  cloak  under  which  the  earl  of  Mar  collected  the  chiefs 
of  his  party  at  Brae-mar  on  the  twenXy- sixth,  and  where  a 
great  number  of  the  first  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the 
country  attended  : — the  marquises  of  Huntly  and  TuUibar- 
dine,  the  earls  of  Nithsdale,  Marischal,  Traquair,  Errol, 
Southesk,  Carnwath,  Seaforth,  and  Linlithgow;  viscounts 
Kilsyth,  Kenmure,  Kingston,  and  Stormont;  lords  Rolio^ 
Dufius,  Drummond,  Strathallan,  Ogilvy,  and  Nairn ;  with 
many  of  the  chieftains.  Glengarry,  Glenderule,  Auldbair,  and 
Auchterhouse ;  and  two  generals,  Hamilton  and  Gordon.^ 

xxxiv.  When  the  diversion  was  over,  at  th^  entertainment 
that  followed,  after  the  guests  were  warmed  with  highland 
hospitality,  the  earl  addressed  them  in  a  formal  speech : — ^he 
began  by  expressing  his  deep  sorrow  for  the  active  part  he 
had  taken  in  promoting  the  union  ;  but  now  that  he  saw  his 
error,  he  would  as  strenuously  exert  himself  to  free  them 
from  that  "  cursed"  treaty  by  which  they  were  delivered 
bound  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  whose  power  to  en- 
slave them  still  farther  was  unfortunately  too  great,  while 
their  design  to  exercise  it  was  every  day  more  visible  ;  par- 
ticularly since  the  accession  of  the  prince  of  Hanover  to  the 
throne,  who,  without  regard  either  to  their  welfare  or  reli- 
gion, had  extended  the  government  to  a  set  of  men  regard* 
less  of  the  constitution  either  of  church  or  state,  provided 
they  could  secure  his  particular  interest.     They  had  already 


uncertainty  and  delay  in  the  first  operations  of  the  rebels,  vol.  i.  p.  488.  IVten, 
in  his  history,  insinuates  also  something  of  suspicions  and  dissensions,  p.  150. 

*  Patten  says  that  the  number  who  attended  Mar  at  Kirkmicfaael  did  not  ex- 
ceed sixty,  but  this  is  e\ndently  a  mistake,  as  by  the  earPs  letter  to  "  Jo^e.* 
he  had  from  him  alone  received  one  hundred  men  the  day  btfort. 
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b«gun  to  make  infringements  on  the  liberties  of  both ;  but    BOOK 
numbers  were  resolved  to  resist  these  innovations,  and  for     ^^V. 


the  preservation  of  their  liberty  and  property,  were  deter-      j.^^^ 
mined  to  place  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  the  cheva- 
lier de  St.  George,  who  had  the  only  undoubted  right  to  the 
crown,  who  would  hear  their  grievances  and  redress  their 
wrongs.     He  then  invited  them  to  take  arms  for  their  sove- 
reign, James  the  eighth,  whose  standard  he  meant  to  erect, 
and  for  whom  he  was  determined  to  hazard  his  life.     Thou- 
sands, he  said,  were  engaged  in  covenant  to  establish  him  in 
his  right,  and  depose  the  usurper ;  a  general  rising  in  Eng- 
land would  immediately  take  place,  and  they  might  confi- 
dently expect  powerful  assistance  from  France,  from  whence 
their  king  already  had  had  large  supplies.    He  showed  tliem 
likewise  letters  he  had  received  from  the  chevalier,  promis- 
ing to  come  among  them  in  person,  and  throw  himself  upon 
the  valour  and  fidelity  of  his  Scottish  subjects,  and  in  the 
meantime  assuring^  them  that  arms,  ammunition,  and  military 
stores,  with  skilful  officers  and  engineers,  should  be  sent  them 
as  soon  as  they  could  inform  him  at  what  part  they  should 
land.     Nor  should  they  want  for  the  sinews  of  war ;  he  had 
money  for  their  present  occasions,  and  he  could  insure  them 
of  regular  supplies  to  defray  the  expense  of  their  levies  and 
pay  their  troops ;  so  that  no  gentleman  should  be  at  any  ex- 
pense in   subsisting  their  men,   and  the  country  would  be 
troubled  with  no  burden.     At  the  conclusion,  he  produced 
tlie  pretender^s  commission,  appointing  him  lieutenant-gene- 
ral of  all  his  forces,  and  director  of  the  war.*     The  earl's 
address,  delivered  in  an  animated  nianner,  met  the  excited 
feelinfrs  of  his  auditors,  who  swore  enthusiastically  to  sup-  P'o<J""' 
port  his  lordship  in  the  glorious  enterprise,  and  endeavour  mission. 
to  induce  as  many  of  their  friends  as  they  could  to  enlist 
under  the  same  banner ;  and  they  separated  to  meet  again 

*  It  has  been  affirmed  that  Mar  had  not  at  that  time  received  the  pretend- 
er's conmission,  and  that  upon  this  occanion  he  merely  manceiivred.  I  am  in- 
clined to  helie%'e  this  was  the  case,  and  that  he  did  not  get  any  commission  till 
he  got  what  he  calls  his  new  commission  at  Perth  in  October,  by  Ogilvic  of 
Bojne.  Collection  of  Original  papers,  &c.  4'33.  Rae*8  Hist.  Authontie 
Letters  relating  to  the  Rebellion,  1705. 
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when  their  circumstances  should  enable  them  to  proclaim 
their  design. 

XXXV.  Mar  did  not  allow  them  to  remain  long  at  home, 
but  in  a  few  days  summoned  a  general  meeting  at  Aboyne, 
to  concert  finally  respecting  their  appearance  in  arms ; 
and  on  the  sixth  of  September  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifteen,  attended  by  a  few  followers  on  horse- 
back, he  planted  the  fatal  standard  of  the  house  of  Stuart  at 
Castleton,  Brae-mar.*  At  Moulin  tlie  highlanders  first  be- 
gan to  come  in,  and  by  the  time  they  reached  Logierait, 
the  small  band  amounted  to  a  thousand.  After  a  short  stay 
ihey  pitched  their  head  quarters  at  Dunkeld,  about  fourteen 
miles  from  Perth,  where  they  received  an  accession  of  two 
thousand  clansmen,  fourteen  hundred  Atholmen,  and  five 
hundred  from  Breadalbane. 

XXXVI.  It  was  remarked,  that  when  the  standard  of  the 
first  Charles  was  unfurled,  on  the  commencement  of  the  ci- 
vil war,  it  was  prostrated  by  the  storm;  and  it  has  been  no- 
ticed, that  when  the  ensign  of  his  grandson  was  set  up,  the 
ball  on  the  top  fell  off,  and  the  unlucky  omen  in  both 
cases  proved  truly  prophetical.  But  the  superstitious 
minds  who  were  startled  at  these  very  doubtful  portents, 
neglected  the  more  intelligible  warnings  which  they  were  re- 
ceiving from  the  political  aspect  of  the  times  and  the  state 
of  the  country.  At  this  crisis  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  whose 
ambition  had  ravaged  Europe,  and  whose  bigotry  had  de- 
solated his  own  country,  died  in  the  midst  of  his  mistresses, 
flatterers,  and  priests,  not  only  with  calmness,  but  even  ex- 
ulting in  the  service  he  had  done  the  church,  and  bequeath- 
ing pious  instructions   to  his  grandsons.f     His  death  occa- 


*  The  standard  was  blue,  having  on  one  side  the  Scottish  arms  wrought 
in  gold,  on  the  other  the  thistle  and  ancient  motto,  nemo  me  impune  lacemi^ 
and  underneath,  *'  no  union."  The  pendants  of  white  ribbon  were  inscribed, 
the  one  "  for  our  wronged  king  and  oppressed  country,'*  and  the  other  **  for 
our  lives  and  liberties." 

f  The  news  of  Louis'  death  arrived  in  Scotland  in  the  latter  end  of  August ; 
and  while  the  people  were  rejoiced  at  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  they  were  asto* 
nished  that  such  an  enemy  and  persecutor  of  the  righteous  should  die  in  peace. 
Colonel  Blackadder  in  his  diary,  Aug.  24^,  expresses  the  general  sense  of  the 
presbyterians,  "  People  thought,  and  1  thought  myself,  that  he  would  not  go 
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sioned  another  meeting  of  the  rebel  chiefs,  where  it  was  de-    BOOK 

bated  whether  they  should  desist  from  their  enterprise,  and     ^^^' 

wait  till  the  pretender  arrived  with  his  promised  assistance,      1715. 

or  proceed.     The  majority*   unfortunately  for   themselves,  '^^l  ^^' 
,  ..  ij  I-  ..T^         termine  to 

dependmg  upon  the  expected  general  insurrection  m  Eng-  proceed. 

land,  determined  to  go  forward. 

XXXVII.  In  consequence,  Mar  assumed  the  title  of  lieute-  Mar  pro- 
nant-general  of  his  majesty's  forces,  and  on  the  same  day  cl*>»n«  J^c 
[September  9th]  on  which  he  proclaimed  the  pretender  at 
Kirkmichael,  he  published  a  declaration,  summoning  all  his 
majesty's  faithful  and  loving  subjects,  and  lovers  of  their 
country,  with  all  possible  speed,  in  their  best  arms  and  ac- 
coutrements, to  join  the  king's  host,*  which  he  dispatched 
the  same  evening  to  the  bailie  of  Kildrummy,  with  the  fol- 
lowing curious  epistle,  equally  characteristic  of  the  man  and 
of  the  times,  calculated  to  exhibit  the  beauties  of  the  feudal 
system,  and  the  zeal  of  at  least  one  portion  of  the  highland- 
era  for  the  house  of  Stuart.     "  Jocke — Ye  was  in  the  right  His  letter 

not  to  come  with  the  100  men  ye  sent  up  to-nicht,  when  I  \?  ^^IfJ^' 
,  -         .  -  .  T    .  .  .  ,       lie  of  Kil- 

expected  four  times  the  number.     It  is  a  pretty  thing  when  dmmmy. 

all  the  highlands  of  Scotland  are  now  rising  upon  their  king 
and  country's  account,  as  I  have  accounts  from  them  since 
they  were  with  me,  and  the  gentlemen  of  our  neighbouring 
lowlands  expecting  us  down  to  join  them,  that  my  men 
should  be  only  refractory.  Is  not  this  the  thing  we  are 
now  about,  which  they  have  been  wishing  these  twenty-six 
years  ?  And  now  when  it  is  come,  and  the  king  and  coun- 
try's cause  is  at  stake,  will  tliey  for  ever  sit  still  and  see  all  pe- 
rish ?  I  have  used  gentle  means  too  long,  and  so  I  shall  be 
forced  to  put  other  orders  I  have  in  execution.  I  have  sent 
you  inclosed  an  order  for  the  lordship  of  Kildrummy,  which 
you  are  immediately  to  intimate  to  my  vassals ;  if  they  give 
ready  obedience  it  will  make  some  amends ;  and  if  not,  ye 
may  tell  them  from  me,  that  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to 

off  the  worid  without  some  remarkable  judgment ;  and  yet  he  died  in  peace, 
■od  without  any  horror,  as  we  hear,  but  with  composure  and  great  presence  of 
mind.  God*s  ways  are  not  as  ours.  We  measure  infinite  wisdom  by  our  own 
foolish  and  limited  understandings.** 

*  From  the  trials  at  Li?erpool  of  some  of  the  rebels  taken  at  Preston,  it 
•ppetn  that  the  fiery  cross  had  also  been  sent  round. 
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BOOK  save  them,  were  I  willing,  from  being  treated  as  enemies  bjr 
^^^'  those  who  are  ready  soon  to  join  me  :  and  they  may  depend 
1715.  on  it,  that  I  will  be  the  first  to  propose  and  order  their  be- 
ing so.  Particularly,  let  my  own  tenants  in  Kildrummy 
know,  that  if  they  come  not  forth  with  their  best  arms,  that 
I  will  send  a  party  immediately  to  burn  what  they  shall  miss 
taking  from  them ;  and  they  may  believe  this  not  only  a 
threat,  but,  by  all  thafs  sacred,  I'll  put  it  in  execution,  let 
my  loss  be  what  it  will,  that  it  may  be  an  example  to  others* 
You  are  to  tell  the  gentlemen  that  I'll  expect  them  in  their 
best  accoutrements,  on  horseback,  and  no  excuse  to  be  ac- 
cepted of.  Go  about  this  with  all  diligence,  and  come  your- 
self and  let  me  know  your  having  done  so.  All  this,  is  not 
only  as  ye  shall  be  answerable  to  me,  but  to  your  king  and 
country.  Your  assured  friend  and  servant,  Mar.  Dat- 
ed at  Invercauld,  Sept.  9,  at  night,  1715,  and  addressed  to 
John  Forbes  of  Increrau,  bailie  of  Kildrummy.'* 

XXXVIII.  A  more  severe  disappointment  than  even  the 
negligence  or  coldness  of  Increrau,  was  announced  almost  at 
the  same  moment  in  the  failure  of  an  attempt,  on  the  8th  of 
Attempt  to  September,  to  surprise  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  While 
F^lf ^  the  clans  were  gathering  at  the  north,  "  ninety  choice  men,* 
eastle  picked  out  for  the  enterprise,  ail  gentlemen,  and  about  one 
half  highlanders,  under  the  direction  of  lord  Drummond, 
had  engaged  in  it;  and  the  scheme  was  seemingly  so  well 
laid,  that  nothing  but  the  baleful  influence  of  the  Stuart  star 
could  have  defeated  it.  Mr.  Arthur,  at  one  time  an  ensign 
in  the  castle,  and  afterwards  in  the  Scottish- Guards,  had 
succeeded  in  seducing  a  serjeant  Ainslie  with  the  promise 
of  a  lieutenant's  commission,  and  some  private  sentinels  by 
small  pecuniary  bribes,  who  undertook  to  admit  the  conspi- 
rators, by  pulling  up  their  scaling  ladders  made  of  ropes, 
with  lines  let  down  for  the  purpose,  and  fastening  them  to 
a  large  log  of  wood,  and  to  anchors  within  the  walls.  When 
all  was  arranged,  and  twelve  o'clock  at  night  appointed  as 
the  hour,  Mr.  Arthur  was  so  certain  of  success,  that  in  the 
fulness  of  his  heart  he  imparted  the  scheme  to  his  brother, 
a  physician  in  the  city,  and  also  engaged  in  the  Jacobite 
cause.  The  magnitude  and  suddenness  of  the  revolution 
about  to  take  place,  rendered  this  gentleman  so  unusually 
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thoaghtful  and  melancholy  during  the  day,  that  his  lady's    BOOK 
curiosity  was  awakened,  and  she  gave  him  no  rest  till  she     XXV. 
got  the  secret,  which  she — being  attached  to  the  opposite      j^j^ 
side — immediately  communicated  to  sir  Adam  Cockburn  of  Detected, 
Ormiston,  the  lord  justice-clerk.    His  lordship  instantly  sent 
a  message  to  lieutenant-colonel   Stuart,  deputy  governor  of 
the  castle,  who  with  difficulty  obtained  admission,  it  being 
near  eleven  oVlock,  and  the  gates  shut.     The  governor  re- 
ceived the  information  very  coolly,  and  having  doubled  the 
guards,  and  ordered  the  officers  to   make  diligent  rounds, 
went  to  bed.     The  garrison,  however,  were  upon  the  alert; 
and  as  a  lieutenant  Lindsay  was  going  his  rounds  near  the 
sally  port,  he  discovered  that  the  traitors  had  already  affix- 
ed one  ladder,  upon  which  several  of  the  assailants  had 
mounted.     He  immediately  unloosed  the  rope,  and  all  who  and  defeati 
r     were  upon  it  were  precipitated  to  the  bottom.     Tlie  lord     * 
''':.  jastice-clerk  had  also  desired  the  provost  to  send  out  the 
'\^ty-guard  to  patrol  around  the  castle  at  the  appointed  hour, 
•  who,  arriving   on   the  spot  shortly   after  the   ladder   fell, 
found  a  captain  M'Lean,  formerly  an  officer  of  king  Jaines** 
lying  on  the  ground,  whose  thigh  bone  had  been  broken  by 
the  fall;  only  three  other  prisoners  were  t^en,  Alexander 
Ramsay  and  George   Boswell,  writers  in    Edinburgh,  and 
Lesly,  a  page  to  the  duchess  of  Gordon.     Ainslie  was  hang- 
ed and  the  governor  displaced.     Had  this  plot  succeeded, 
three  rounds  of  the  castle  were  to  have  announced  it  to  all 
friendly   to  the  cause,   and    numbers    who  were  hesitating 
might  have  favoured    the   captors    as  the  most    promising 
party.     Its  failure  had  an  opposite  effi^ct. 

XXXIX.  However  untoward  the  commencement,  Mar  was  Mararrivei 
now  too  deeply  engaged  to  recede;  from  Kirkmichael  he 
proceeded  to  Moulin,  increasing  as  he  went  along,  and  thence 
to  Dunkeld,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Perth,  where  the  re- 
Ms  fixed  their  head  quarters,  and  about  the  same  time  is- 
sued their  manifesto,  which  they  had  procured  to  be  print- 
ed by  Robert  Freebairn,  king's  printer.  This  document, 
which  is  speciously  drawn  up,  contains  every  argument 
adapted  to  the  prejudices  of  the  day,  that  could  be  urged  in 
favour  of  the  forfeited  family,  and  against  the  succession  of 

VOL.  VI.  p 
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BOOK    the  house  of  Hanover,  and  is  one  of  those  few  papers  it  would 
^^^*     be  improper  to  abridge  or  omit. 

j^TT  "  Manifesto  by  the  noblemen,  gendemen,  and  others,  who 

Manifesto    dutifully  appear  at  this  time  in  asserting  the  undoubted  right 

by*the*re-  ^^  ^^^^^  lawful  sovereign,  James  VIII.,  by  the  grace  of  God, 

bels.  king  of  Scotland,  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of 

the  faith,  &c.  and  for  relieving  this  his  ancient  kingdom  from 

the  oppressions  and  grievances  it  lies  under. 

"  His  majesty's  right  of  blood  to  the  crowns  of  these 
realms  is  undoubted,  and  has  never  been  disputed  or  ar- 
raigned by  the  least  circumstance  or  lawful  authority.  By 
the  laws  of  God,  by  the  ancient  constitutions,  and  by  the 
positive  unrepealed  laws  of  the  land,  we  are  bound  to  pay 
his  majesty  the  duty  of  loyal  subjects :  Nothing  can  absolve 
us  from  this  our  duty  of  subjection  and  obedience*  The 
laws  of  God  require  our  allegiance  to  our  rightful  king ;  the 
laws  of  the  land  secure  our  religion  and  other  interests: 
And  his  majesty,  giving  up  himself  to  the  support  of  his  pro* 
testant  subjects,  puts  the  means  of  securing  to  us  our  con- 
cerns, religious  and  civil,  in  our  own  hands*  Our  funda- 
mental constitution  has  been  entirely  altered,  and  sunk  amid 
the  various  shocks  of  unstable  faction,  while  in  the  search- 
ing out  new  expedients  pretended  for  our  security,  it  has 
produced  nothing  but  daily  disappointments,  and  has  brought 
us  and  our  posterity  under  a  precarious  dependence  up- 
on foreign  councils  and  interests,  and  the  power  of  foreign 
troops. 

"The  late  unhappy  union  which  was  brought  about  by 
the  mistaken  notions  of  some,  and  the  ruinous  and  selfish 
designs  of  others,  has  proved  so  far  from  lessening  and  heal- 
ing the  differences  betwixt  his  majesty's  subjects  of  Scodand 
and  England,  that  it  has  widened  and  increased  them.  And 
it  appears  by  experience,  so  inconsistent  with  the  rights,  pri* 
vileges,  and  interests  of  us  and  our  good  neighbours  and 
fellow  subjects  of  England,  that  the  continuance  of  it  must 
inevitably  ruin  us  and  hurt  them;  nor  can  any  way  be  found 
out  to  relieve  us,  and  restore  our  ancient  independent  con- 
stitution, but  by  the  restoring  our  rightful  and  natural  king, 
who  has  the  only  undoubted  right  to  reign  over  us.  Nei- 
ther can  we  hope  that  the  parties  who  chiefly  contributed  to 
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bring  as  into  bondage  will  at  any  time  endeavoar  to  work    BOOK 
our  relief;  since  it  is  known  how  strenuously  they  exposed,     ^^^' 
in  two  late  instances^  the  efforts  that  were  made  by  all  Scot-      1715. 
tishmen  by  themselves,  and  supported  by  the  best  and  wisest  ^^^<>^ 
of  the  English  towards  so  desirable  an  end,  as  they  will  not 
lentnre  openly  to  disown  tlie  dissolution  of  the  crowns  to 
be.    Our  snbstanoe  has  been  wasted  in  the  late  ruinous  wars, 
snd  we  see  an  unavoidable  prospect  of  having  wars  conti- 
nued on  us  and  our -posterity  so  long  as  the  possession  of  the 
crown  is  not  in  the  right  line.     The  hereditary  rights  of  the 
nlgects,  though  confirmed  by  conventions  and  parliaments, 
sre  now  treated  as  of  no  value  or  force ;  and  past  services  to 
the  crown  and  royal  family  are  now  looked  upon  as  grounds 
ofsaspicion. 

**  A  packed  up  assembly,  who  call  themselves  a  British 
psrliament,  have,  so  far  as  in  them  lies^  inhumanly  murder- 
ed their  own  and  our  sovereign,  by  promising  a  great  sum 
of  money  as  the  reward  of  so  execrable  a  crime.  They 
bate  proscribed,  by  iwaccountable  and  groundless  impeach- 
oients  and  attainders,  the  worthy  patriots  of  England,  for 
their  honourable  and  successful  endeavours  to  restore  trade, 
plen^,  and  peace  to  these  realms : — they  have  broken  in 
upon  the  sacred  laws  of  both  countries,  by  which  the  li- 
berty of  our  persons  were  secured : — they  have  empowered 
a  foreign  prince — who,  notwithstanding  his  expectations 
of  the  crown  for  fifteen  years,  is  still  unacquainted  with  our 
manners,  customs,  and  language — to  make  an  absolute  con- 
quest, if  not  timely  prevented,  of  the  three  kingdoms,  by 
investing  himself  with  an  unlimited  power»  not  only  of  rais- 
ing unnecessary  forces  at  home,  but  also  of  calling  in  foreign 
troops  ready  to  promote  his  uncontrollable  designs.  Nor 
can  we  be  ever  hopeful  of  its  being  otherwise,  in  the  way  it 
is  at  present,  for  some  generations  to  come.  And  the  sad 
consequences  of  these  unexampled  proceedings  have  really 
been  so  fatal  to  great  numbers  of  our  kinsmen,  friends,  and 
fellow-subjects  of  both  kingdoms,  that  they  have  been  con- 
strained to  abandon  their  country,  houses,  wives,  and  chil- 
dren, or  give  themselves  up  prisoners,  and  perhaps  victims, 
to  be  sacrificed  at  the  pleasure  of  foreigners,  and  a  few  hot- 
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BOOK   heated  men  of  a  restless  faction  whom  they  employ*     Our 
^^^'     troops  abroad,  notwithstanding  their  long  and  remarkable 
1715.     good  services,  have  been  treated   since  the  peace  with  ne- 
CoBtinued.  g]^^^  ^^^  contempt,  and  particularly  in  Holland  ;  and  it's 
not  now  the  officers  long  service,  merit,  and  blood  they  have 
lost,  but  money  and  favour,  by  which  they  can  obtain  jus- 
tice in  their  preferments :  so  that  it's  evident  the  safety  of 
his  majesty's  person  and  independency  of  his  kingdoms   call 
loudly  for  immediate  relief  and  defence. 

"  The  consideration  of  these  unhappy  circumstances,  with 
the  due  regard  we  have  to  common  justice,  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  us  and  our  posterity,  and  our  duty  to  his  majesty 
and  his  commands,  are  the  powerful  motives  which  have  en- 
gaged us  in  our  present  undertaking,  which  we  are  firmly 
and  heartily  resolved  to  push  to  the  utmost,  and  stand  by 
one  another  to  the  last  extremity,  as  the  only  solid  and  ef- 
fectual means  of  putting  an  end  to  so  dreadful  a  prospect, 
as,  by  our  present  situation  we  have  before  our  eyes :  And 
with  faithful  hearts,  true  to  our  only  rightful  king,  our  coun- 
try and  our  neighbours,  we  earnestly  beseech  and  expect,  as 
his  majesty  commands,  the  assistance  of  all  our  true  fellow- 
subjects  to  second  this  our  first  attempt ;  declaring  hereby 
our  sincere  intentions,  that  we  will  promote  and  concur   in 
all  lawful  means  for  settling  a  lasting  peace  to  these  lands, 
under  the  auspicious  government  of  our  native  born  rightful 
sovereign,  the  direction  of  our  own  domestic  councils,  an^ 
the  protection  of  our  native  forces  and  troops.     That  vre 
will  in  the  same  manner  concur  and  endeavour  to  have  our 
laws,  liberties,  and  properties  secured  by  the  parliaments  o^ 
both  kingdoms ;  that  by  the  wisdom  of  such  parliament 
we  will  endeavour  to  have  such  laws  enacted  as  shall  g^^^ 
absolute  security  to  us  and  future  ages  for  the  protestant  f^ 
ligion,  against  all  efforts  of  arbitrary  power,  popery,  and  ^^^ 
its  other  enemies. 

"  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  be  distrustful  of  the  good- 
ness of  God,  the  truth  and  purity  of  our  holy  religion,     ^^ 
the  known  excellency  of  his  majesty "s  judgment,  as  not     ^^ 
hope  that  in  due  time,  good  example  and  conversation  w^i^^ 
our  learned  divines  will  remove  those  prejudices,  which    "**'• 
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know  his  edncation  in  a  popish  country  has  not  rivetted  in    BOOK 
his  royal  discerning  mind  :  and  we  are  sure,  as  justice  is  a    ^^^^» 
virtue  in  all  religions  and  professions,  so  the  doing  of  it  to      niA. 
him  will  not  lessen  his  good  opinion  of  ours.     That  as  the  Coniinned. 
king  is  willing  to  give  his  royal  indemnity  for  all  that  is 
past,  so  he  will  cheerfully  concur  in  passing  general  acts  of 
oblivion,  that  our  fellow-subjects,  who  have  been  misled, 
may  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  living  with  us  in  the  same 
friendly  manner  that  we  design  to  live  with  them.     That  we 
will  use  our  endeavours  for  redressing  the  bad  usage  of  our 
troops  abroad,  and  bringing  the  troops  at  home  on  the  same 
footing  and  establish nfient  of  pay,  as  those  of  £ngland.   That 
we  will  sincerely  and  heartily  go  into  such  measures  as  shall 
maintain  effectually,  and  establish  a  right  form  and  lasting 
anion  betwixt  his  majesty's  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
and  our  good  neighbours  and  fellow-subjects  of  the  king- 
dom of  England. 

^  The  peace  of  the  nations  l)eing  thus  settled,   and  we 
freed  from  foreign  dangers,   we  will  use  our  endeavours  to 
bave  the  army  reduced  to  the  usual  number  of  guards  and 
garrisons :  and  will  concur  in  such  laws  and  methods  as 
shall  relieve  us  of  the  heavy  taxes  and  debts  now  lying  up- 
on us,  and  at  the  same  time  will  support  the  public  credit 
in  all  its  points.     And  we  hereby  faithfully  promise  and  en- 
gage, that  every  oflScer  who  joins  with  us  in  our  king  and 
country^s  cause,  shall  not  only  enjoy  the  same  post  he  now 
does,  but  shall  be  advanced  and  preferred  according  to  his 
rank  and  station,  and  the  number  of  men  he  brings  off  with 
him  to  us.     And  each  foot  soldier  so  joining  us,  shall  have 
tventy  shillings  sterling,  and  each  trooper  or  dragoon  who 
brings  horse  and   accoutrements   along  with    him    twelve 
pounds  sterling,  gratuity,  besides  their  pay.     And  in  gene- 
ral, we  shall  concur  with  all  our  fellow-subjects  in  such 
measures  as  shall  make  us  flourish  at  home  and  be  formida- 
ble abroad,  under  our  rightful  sovereign  and  the  peaceable 
harmony  of  our  ancient  fundamental  constitution ;  undis- 
turbed by  a  pretender's  interest  and  council  from  abroad, 
or  a  restless  faction  at  home.     In  so  honourable,  so  good 
^d  just  a  cause  we  do  not  doubt  of  the  assistance,  direction 
and  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  who  has  so  often  succoured 
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BOOK   the  royal  family  of  Stuarts  and  our  country  from  sinking 
^^^'    under  oppression/'* 

1715.         XL.    At  Dunkeld,  they  were  joined  by  the  marquis  of 
The  rebels  Tullibardine,   Campbell   of  Glenderule,  and  Campbell   of 
Perth.        Glenlyon,  with  upwards  of  four  thousand  men,  when,  hear- 
ing that  the  earl  of  Rothes  and  the  loyal  gentlemen  of  Fife 
were  advancing  to  take  possession  of  the  important  city  of 
Perth,  they  iFow  resolved  to  anticipate  him,  and  despatched 
Mr.  John  Hay,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Kinnoul,  who  enter- 
ed that  place  on  the   18th  September  with  two  hundred 
horse.     In  a  few  days  they  were  supported  by  two  thou- 
sand men  under  general  Hamilton,  and  on  the  28th  the 
earl  himself  advanced  with  three  thousand  more ;  the  mar- 
Increase  of  quis  of  Huntly,  the  earl  of  Seaforth,  and  the  earl  Marischal 
their  army,  quickly  joined  them ;  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  rebel  army 
amounted  to  at  least  twelve  thousand  men. 

XLi.  The  possession  of  Perth,  beside  the  eclat  it  gave  to 
the  rebel  chief,  was  of  immense  importance ;  it  cut  off  all 
communication  between  the  loyalists  of  the  north  and  those 
of  the  south,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  some  of  the  fer- 
tilest  districts  in  the  country.  On  the  same  day  the  earl 
entered  Perth,  Mr.  James  Murray,  second  son  to  the  vis- 
count Stormont,  arrived  at  Edinburgh  from  France  with  des- 
Despat.  patches  from  the  pretender,  which,  on  his  arrival  in  the  rebel 
ih^pjj^l"  camp,  gave  additional  cause  for  rejoicing.-  He  brought  the 
tender.  usual  promises  of  speedy  and  powerful  assistance  from 
France,  and  of  the  pretender's  resolution  to  come  to  them 
in  person ;  but  the  former  was  stopped  by  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, now  regent,  and  the  chevalier  came  too  late  to  be  of 
any  service,  had  he  even  been  qualified  for  such  an  exigence. 
Mr.  Murray,  besides,  brought  a  patent  creating  the  earl  of 
Mar  a  duke,  and  he  produced  a  commission  appointing  him- 
self secretary  of  state  for  Scotland* 

xLii.  About  the  same  time  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  who 
was  hastening  to  his  own  shire,  to  raise  the  most  northern 
clans  for  the  king,  touched  at  Leith  on  his  passage,  and  or- 
dered some  arms  and  ammunition  from  Edinburgh  castle  to 
be  sent  after  him.     These  stores  were  accordingly  put  on 

•  Patten,  p.  41,  etsrq. 
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homrd  a  thip  at  the  port^  bat  the  wind  proring  contrary,  ac*   BOOK 
cording  to  the  naTigation  of  the  times,  the  master  of  the  ves-    ^^^' 
sel  cast  anchor  off  Bnmtisland,  and  went  ashore  to  see  his      17J5. 
wife  and  family.     Mar  soon  heard  of  the  circumstance,  and  ]^?^^^ 
immediately  deqmtched  from  Perth  foar  hundred  horsemen,  &c.  u 
with  as  many  foot  soldiers  mounted  behind  them,  who  ar-  yj^jj^^ 
lived  at  Burntisland  about  midnight,  and  pressing  all  the 
boats  in  the  harbour,  boarded  the  vessel,  and  seized  three 
hundred  and  six  complete  stand  of  arms.     In  another  ship 
they  found  about  twenty  or  thirty,  and  in  the  town  one  hun- 
dred, all  which  they  carried  off  and  returned  to  Perth  with- 
oat  interruption. 

zuij.  The  rebels  were  now  at  the  summit  of  their  fortune ; 
^1  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland  from  Burntisland  to  the 
Murray  Firth  was  in  their  possession,  and  on  the  west  the 
whole  Hebrides  were  in  their  interest,  and  the  whole  of  the 
coDtinent,  part  of  Argyleshire  alone  excepted.  But  the 
counties  of  Caithness,  Strathnaver,  and  Sutherland  remain*  8caf<rftfca 
ed  loyal.  Nor  did  they  neglect  to  improve  the  advantage  iJqb, 
which  the  possession  of  so  large  a  tract  of  country  gave  them 
ID  levying  money  and  raising  recruits. 

xuv.  Mar  now  began  to  prepare  for  marching  southward, 
but  his  movements  were  retarded  by  two  circumstances  ;— 
the  earl  of  Sutherland  was  in  his  rear,  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  his  absence,  and  recover  for  the  king  those  districts 
where  loyalty  had  only  been  overawed  by  the  presence  of 
the  army  ;  and  he  had  received  no  distinct  accounts  of  the 
motions  of  his  friends  either  in  England  or  on  the  borders. 
XLv.  To  meet  so  formidable  an  insurrection,  the  prepara- 
tions of  government  would  have  been  totally  inadequate,  had  Preptim. 
they  not  been  seconded  by  the  general  and  hearty  concur-  ^'o™  to 
rence  of  the  people.     In  the  latter  end  of  August,  a  camp 
was  formed  in  the  park  of  Stirling,  to  secure  that  important 
pass;  but  all  the  forces  which  major  general  Wightman 
could  muster  did  not  much   exceed  fifteen  hundred  men. 
On  the  Hth  September,  Argyle,  appointed  commander-in-  commLid- 
chief,  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  and  after  ordering  about  thirty  er-in-chief. 
can  load  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  be  carried  to  Stirling 
and  Glasgow,  proceeded  to  the  camp  to  review  the  army,  if 
what  would  not  complete  two  modern  regiments,  may  be  so 
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BOOK    called.     Previous  to  his  leaving  the  capital,  his  grace,  aware 
XXV.    Qf  ^jjg  weakness  of  the  royal  force,  wrote  a  pressing  letter  to 
1715.     ^^^^  magistrates  of  Glasgow,  "  praying  that  they  would  forth- 
Desires       with  send  five  or  six  hundred  men  to  Stirling,  with  such  of- 
forwSdV^  ficers  as  they  might  think  fit  to  entrust  them  to.     This,"  he 
force  to      adds,  "  will  be  of  infinite  service  to  his  majesty  and  your 
*^  "*^*      country,  and  will  not  fail  of  being  acknowledged  as  such.    I 
must  further  inform  you,  that  by  all  the  accounts  I  receive 
from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  highianders  are  ac- 
tually gathering  together ;  so  that  it  will  be  very  highly  for 
his  majesty's  service,  that  all  the  well  affected  men  that  are 
armed  about  your  country  should  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  march,  and  even  begin  to  assemble.     I  should  think 
your  town  would  be  the  properest  place  for  them  to  join,  but 
I  must  submit  to  the  gendemen  of  the  country  who  are  bet- 
ter judges." 

XLvi.  Zealous  in  the  cause,  the  city  instantly  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  by  the  20th  of  September,  between  six  and 
Which  is  seven  hundred  men,  in  three  battalions,  had,  under  the  corn- 
done  *  ^  mand  of  the  lord  provost,  John  Archibald,  reached  Stirling, 
where  they  were  immediately  committed  to  the  care  of  colo- 
nel Blackadder,  afterwards  deputy-governor  of  tlie  castle,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  properly  drilled.*  Upon  the  arrival  of 
the  first  battalion,  the  duke  wrote  a  second  pressing  letter, 
desiring  the  magistrates,  with  the  greatest  despatch,  to  in- 
form all  his  majesty's  friends  in  the  west  country,  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  his  majesty's 
service,  that  all  the  fencible  men  should  draw  together  at 
Glasgow,  and  be  ready  to  march  as  soon  as  he  should  ac- 
quaint them  his  majesty's  service  required  it.  This  request 
was  also  readily  complied  with,  and  expresses  despatched 
every  where  to  the  friends  of  govtftnment  in  the  west,  con- 
veying his  grace's  advice  and  directions.  The  call  was  im- 
mediately answered,  and  in  a  few  days  great  numbers  of 
well  armed  and  accoutred  fencibles  arrived  at  Glasgow  from 
all  quarters.     Kilmarnock  came  in  first.f     One  of  those 

•  Life  of  Blackadder,  p.  462.     Ilae*8  Hist.  p.  224^  et  seq. 

-t-  Upon  the  first  rumours  of  rebellion,  Kyle  and  Cunningham  stood  forward, 
on  which  occasion  Kae  says — **  'Tis  not  to  be  foii^t,  that  the  earl  of  Kihoaar- 
nock  appeared  here  at  the  head  of  about  five  hundred  of  his  ewn  men,  well  i^ 
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alarms  so  common  in  the  seat  of  war  of  the  advance  of  the    BOOK 
enemy  reached  that  town  on  the  night  of  the  16th,  and  by     ^^^' 
sun  rise  on  the  19th  of  September,  two  hundred  and  twenty      ni5. 
men  had  marched,  armed  and  accoutred,  who  reached  Glas- 
gow that  same  evening.     Next  day  the  earl  followed  with 
one  hundred   and  thirty,  who  immediately  entered   upon 
duty,  which  they  performed  till  the   1st  of  October,  when 
orders  were  received  from  the  commander-in-chief,  for  all 
the  volunteers  to  march  towards  the  highlands  and  garri- 
son the  houses  of  Drumkill,  Gartartan,  and  Cardross,  in  or-  Volunteen 
der  to  protect  the  country  from  Rob  Roy  and  the  thievish  JfJJ^^^jf^' 
dan  of  the  Macgregors,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  tur-  ferent  pla- 
bulence  of  the  times,  were  exercising  their  vocation  in  that  ^||'{[,^. 
quarter.*     The  house  of  Gartartan  lying  farthest  in  the 
highlands,  was  assigned   to  Kilmarnock,  Drumkill  to  the 
Ayr,  and  Cardross  to  the  Kilwinning  and   Stevenston  vo- 
lunteers. 

xLVii.  For  greater  security,  the  three  garrisons  marched 
out  together  escorted  by  the  earl  of  Kilmarnock,  the  mas- 
ter of  Ross,  with  several  gentlemen,  amounting  to  about  fif- 
ty or  sixty  horse.  On  ilie  first  nighx  they  arrived  at  Dryni- 
men,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Glasgow,  where  they  found 
verj  bad  entertainment,  the  place  being  very  malignant  and 
disaffected — while  the  Macgregors  in  the  vicinity,  about  six 
hundred  strong,  obliged  them  to  place  strong  guards,  and 
lie  upon  their  arms  during  the  night.  Next  day,  the  parly 
destined  for  Gartartan,  accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Kilmar- 

pointed  and  expert  in  the  exercise  of  their  arms,  who  made  the  handsomest  ap- 
peariDoe  of  any  that  were  there ;  and  that  which  added  very  much  unto  it  was 
the  early  blossoms  of  the  royal  principle  and  education  of  my  lord  Boyd  ;  who 
tboogfa  but  eleven  years  of  age,  appeared  in  arms  with  the  earl  his  father,  and 
gtacefolly  behaved  himself,  to  the  admiration  of  all  the  beholders."  Hist,  of 
the  Rebellion,  203*  Thirty  years  after,  this  same  blossom  suffered  on  Tower 
Hill  for  the  cause  which  his  interesting  boyhood  had  been  brought  forward  to 
oppose. 

*  Argyle  had  Rob  under  his  especial  protection,  in  consequence  of  his  en- 
mity at  the  family  of  Montrose,  whose  lands  he  constantly  plundered — the 
feud  between  the  families  not  yet  being  extinguished.  It  is  said  the  latter 
once  reproached  Argyle  in  the  house  of  peers  with  protecting  the  robber  Rob 
RojTi  which  accusation  Argyle  adroitly  parried,  by  jocularly  answering,  that  if 
he  protected  the  robber,  Montrose  supported  him.  Stewart's  Sketches, 
App.  24. 

VOL.  VI.  Q 
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BOOK    nock  and  twelve  horse,  took  possession  of  their  garrison. 
__'_^  Gartartan-n-situated  within  the  shire  of  Perth,  about  a  quar- 
1715.     ter  of,  a  mile  from  the  river  Forth — protected  the  only  pass 
by  which  the  rebels  could  penetrate  into  .the  west  or  south, 
the  fords  being  guarded  by  the  regular  troops;  bat  the 
house  was  slight,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Macgregors 
rendered  it  neither  pleasant  nor  safe.     Being  surrounded 
by  the  disaffected,  their  situation  was  as  costly  as  it  was 
dangerous;  the  demi-savages,  who  scarcely  knew  how  to 
charge  a  stranger  in  peaceable  times  sufficiently  high  for  the 
necessaries  he  required,*  exacted  from  those  they  esteemed 
their  enemies  double  rates  for  all  the  provisions  they  brought 
Here  they  remained  till  relieved  by  a  party  of  the  Stirling- 
Exertions    shire  militia.     The  town  of  Greenock,  animated  by  a  spi- 
ofOreen-    ^^^^^  address  from  lady  Greenock,  furnished  eighty-four 
ock;  men,  and  the  villages  around  increased  the  number  to  oqe 

hundred  and  thirty-two,  besides  those  who  remained  at 
home  to  guard  the  passage  and  prevent  the  rebels,  especial- 
ly  the  dreaded  Hob.  Roy,  from  crossing  the  river  and  plun- 
dering the  country. 

XLViii.  At  the  same, time  that  the  west  was  displaying  this 
gallant  spirit,  the  loyalists  of  the  south  were.not  behind;  Arr 
gyle  had  written  from  Edinburgh  to  the  magistrates  of  Dum- 
fries, and  Ferguson  of  Craigdarroch,  in  absence  of  the  lord 
lieutenant,  urging  them  to  repair  to  the  camp  at  Stirling 
with  whatever  number  of  well  armed  men  they  could  possi- 
bly master.  It  being  in  the  midst  of  harvest,  and  the  har- 
vest that  year  very  late,  the  countrymen  could  not  leave 
their  homes — a  fortunate  circumstance,  as  it  afterwards 
turned  out — ^yet  Craigdarroch  procured  about  sixty  men, 
well  armed  and  accoutred,  with  whom  he  set  off  for  Stirling, 
accompanied  by  several  gentlemen  of  the  county,  and  two 
ministers:  he  was  quickly  ordered  home  himself,  as  affairs  be* 
gan  to  look  louring  in  the  south ;  his  men,  however,  re- 
mained and  did  duty  in  Stirling  castle  along  with  the  regu- 
lar troops.  The  magistrates  of  Dumfries  proposed  also  to 
south  and  s^nd  a  hundred  men  to  Stirling,  but  ere  they  were  ready, 
^^^  the  situation  of  the  country  rendered  it  impossible  for  them 

*  Letters  from  the  North,  &c. 
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to  leave  iL      The  duke  of  Donglas  too  bad  three  hundred    BOOK 
men,  when  the  scarcity  of  proTinions  at  Stirling  obliged     ^^^' 
the  commander-in-^ief  to  stop  their  majrch  till  the  hour      1715. 
of  actual  danger.     His  graces  howeyer,  attended  by  Dou- 
glas of   Cavers,   sir   James    Carmichael,   and    sir   James 
Loddiart  of  Falside^  the  laird  of  Lamington,  and  sevetal 
odier  gentlemen,  proceeded  to  the  camp.     The  lord  Pol- 
wtrth,  with  the  characteristic  zeal  of  hb  family,  raised  400 
Berwickshire  militia  and  marched  for  the  camp,  but  for  the 
same  reason,  was  desired  to  stop  at  Linlithgow  till  further 
oitlers. 

zux.  Nor  were  the  friends  of  government  less  active  in  DiMstenof 
oppressing  the  treasonable  f  ttempts  of  the  rebels  through-  JJV?^ 
out  the  country :  at  the  town  of  Kinross,  when  a  party, 
trusting  to  their  superbrity  in  that  district,  were  proceeding 
to  proclaim  the  pretender,  the  earl  of  Rothes  made  a  dash 
among  them  with  a  squad  of  the  Scots  Greys,  and  quickly 
dispersed  them  ;  and  seizing  sir  Thomas  Bruce,  carried  him 
prisoner  to  Stirling.     The  earl  of  Islay,  in  his  judicial  ca- 
pacity in  Edinburgh,  was  equally  vigilant  in  seizing  the  sus- 
pected ;  and  not  long  before  had  had  the  good  fortune  to 
baffle  an  attempt  made  by  about  two  hundred  armed  Jaco- 
bites, to  seize  the  town-guard  and  put  the  city  in  confusion, 
by  arresting  Burnet  of  Carlops  and  some  others  of  the  ring- 
leaders at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  but  a  few  hours  before  at  Edin- 
the  plot  was  to  be  put  in  execution.     Afterwards  he  was  sent   **^  ' 
to  Argyle  to  assemble  the  vassals  of  his  brother  the  duke, 
prevent  the  rising  of  the  rebels  in  the  west  highlands,  and 
secure  the  town  of  Inverary. 

L.  To  encourage  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  legally  to 
empower  them  to  raise  men,  and  take  quarters,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief published  the  following  order.  **  John 
duke  of  Argyle,  general  and  commander-in-chief  of  his  ma- 
jesty's forces  in  North  Britain,  to  the  lords  lieutenants,  de- 
puty-liedterfants,  and  in  their  absence  to  the  well-affected 
heritors  of  the  western  and  southern  shires  in  Scotland  ;  and 
in  particular  to  the  justices  of  peace,  magistrates  of  burghs, 
and  other  judges  arid  officers  civil  and  miliury  : — Whereas  Order  for 
great  numbers  of  well  affected  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  a  force  at 
otiiers  in  the  southern  and  western  shires  of  Scotland,  being  G*»»8«w. 
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BOOK    in  readiness  to  march  to  such  places  as  they  shall  be  ap* 
^^^'*     pointed,  may  be  desirous  to  have  a  particular  order  for  that 
--         effect :  these  are,  therefore,  in  his  majesty's  name  and  by 
his  authority,  requiring,  ordering,  and  authorisdng  the  lords' 
lieutenants,  lieutenant-deputies,  or  in  their  absence  all  well- 
aiFected  heritors,  and  each  of  them  in  the  western  and  south- 
ern  shires  aforesaid,  to  march  forth  with  their  fencible  men, 
with  their  best  arms,  and  what  ammunition  they  have,  and 
with   forty  days  provisions,  towards  Glasgow,   to  quarter 
there,  or  in  the  adjacent  towns  and   villages  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  Clyde,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  assist  in  the 
opposing  and  extinguishing  the  rebellion  now  raised  against 
our  laws,  our  liberties,  and  the  protestant  religion.     Given 
at  our  camp  at  Stirling,  2d  October  J  7 15.     Argyle."     His 
grace,  at  the  same  time,  made  a  representation  to  govern- 
ment of  the  wretched  state  of  the  army,  and  solicited  sup- 
plies, but  the  ministry,  alarmed  at  the  rising  in  England, 
were  afraid  to  part  with  any  of  their  forces ;  they,  howeverj 
Reinforce-  ordered  a  regiment  of  dragoons  and   two  regiments  of  foot 
bJ^uSit      ^^  ^^  drafted  from  Ireland,  which  fortunately  joined  th« 
from  duke  before  any  engagement  took  place. 

Ireland.  ^^    About  this  time,  the  rebels  formed   a  project  which, 

had  it  been  properly  executed,  would  have  placed  the 
king^s  army  in  a  very  critical  situation ;  but  their  discordant 
sentiments  and  want  of  intelligence  and  co-operation, 
lost  them  the  best  opportunity  they  ever  had  for  db- 
taining  the  mastery  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  The  Ja- 
cobites in  the  Lothians  were  prepared  to  rise ;  but  a  mutual 
jealousy  appears  to  have  existed  among  their  leaders,  which 
prevented  their  communicating  cordially  with  each  other. 
Lockhart,  who  was  their  chief  counsellor,  appears  always  to 
have  been  viewed  with  suspicion  by  captain  Straiton,  who 
acted  as  Mar's  confidential  agent,  but  never  frankly  gave 
Jealousf  any  information  to  the  laird  of  Carnwarth.  He,  in  his  in- 
i(Mobite  *  tercourse  with  the  other  Jacobite  gentlemen,  had  advised 
chiels.  that  there  should  be  no  movement  except  in  one  of  two 
cases;-— either  when  the  king — t.6.the  pretender — should  ar- 
rive among  them,  or  when  Mar  should  have  crossed  the 
Forth  with  his  army.  Straiton  in  vain  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade him  to  set  an  example ;  but  he  wisely  kept  on  the  re- 
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serve,  and  said  that  though  he  would  eudeavour  as  much  as  BOC 
in  him  lay,  to  assist  those  who  chose  to  take  arms,  he  did  ^^ 
not  think  it  politic  himself,  unless  in  one  of  the  alternatives  j.^^ 
he  had  mentioned. 

Lii.  Such  was  the  state  of  matters  in  the  Lothians  when 
Mar  formed  the  design  alluded  to,  of  transporting  a  body  of 
troops  across  the  I^rth  in  face  of  the  English  men-of-war,  to 
endeavour  to  rouse  the  Jacobites  in  Edinburgh  and  the  neigh- 
bouring shires,  while  he  sent  a  commission  to  lord  Ken- 
more  to  raise  those  of  the  southern  counties,  and  with  these 
troc^s  combined,  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  Argyle,  while  he  at- 
tacked him  in  front*  The  clan  Mackintosh,  who  had  al-  Mar  m 
ways  adhered  to  the  revolution  settlement,  were,  in  an  evil  ^J^ 
boar,  persuaded  by  brigadier  Mackintosh  of  Borlam,  to  partir  t< 
change  sides,  and  embrace  the  cause  of  the  pretender.  On  ^^°'*' 
the  5th  of  October,  the  chiei^  with  five  hundred  of  his  men, 
well  armed,  arrived  at  Perth,  and  as  the  brigadier  was  an 
dd  experienced  officer,  who  had  served  with  much  reputa- 
tion abroad,  and  his  regiment  the  best  in  the  army,  he  was 
pitched  upon  to  carry  the  earl's  design  into  execution ;  the 
regiments  selected  to  support  him  were  those  of  Mar,  Strath- 
more,  Nairne,  Drummond,  and  lord  Charles  Murray,  form- 
ing a  party  of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  ;  they 
were  escorted  to  the  sea-coast  by  a  body  of  cavalry,  under 
sir  John  Erskine.  of  Ava,  the  master  of  Sinclair,  and  sir 
James  Sharp,  grandson  to  the  archbishop. 

Liii.  Argyle,  having  been  apprized  of  the  rebels'  intention, 
ordered  all  the  boats  that  might  be  useful  to  the  rebels  to 
be  brought  to  Leith,  and  despatched  three  frigates  and  three 
customhouse  cutters  to  the  coast  of  Fife,  to  burn  or  bring  Argyle 
away  all  the  small  craft  they  could  find ;  but  a  number  had  p^v^nt 
been  hauled  ashore  and  were  beyond  their  reach,  which  the 
rebel  party  immediately  put  in   requisition.     The  ships  of 
war,  on  learning  the  march  of  the   party,  weighed  anchor, 
and  stood  over  to  intercept  them  on  their  passage ;  but  by 
marching  and  counter-marching,  Borlam  contrived  to  amuse 
them  till  night  came  on. 

*  Lockhvt  Papers,  vol.  i.   p.  490.     Mar's  Letter.     Patten's  Hist,  of  the 
Rcbf  ilioo,  p.  76,  el  xeq. 


summons 
it, 


and  retires.  , 
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BOOK    a  trumpet,  and  summoned  the  rebels  to  surrender,  accom- 

XXV.     panied  with  a  threat,  that  if  one  of  his  men  were  killed  in 

1714.     the  assault,  he  would  afterwards  give  them  no  quarter.    The 

Argyle       laird  of  Kinackin  undauntedly  replied.  "  As  to  surrenderinir. 

they  laughed  at  it,  his  assaults  they  were  ready  for,  quarter 

they  would  neither  ask  nor  give,  and  if  he  thought  he  was 

able  to  force  them,  he  might  try  his  hand  !" 

Lvii.  Having  no  battering  train,  and  the  rebels  being  so 
strongly  secured,  his  grace  perceived  that  any  attack  upon 
the  citadel,  which  he  well  knew  would  have  been  defended 
with  the  desperation  of  despair,  could  only  issue  in  an  unne- 
cessary waste  of  men,  whom,  in  his  present  circumstances, 
he  could  very  ill  spare,  retired  in  the  evening  to  Edinburgh.^ 
The  rebels  seeing  their  hopes,  with  regard  to  their  Lothian 
friends,  entirely  disappointed,  and  dreading  that  they  might 
be  regularly  besieged,  likewise  withdrew  during  the  night ; 
after  despatching  a  boat  to  Mar,  detailing  their  progress, 
and  desiring  instructions*! 

Lviii.  About  nine  o'clock,  at  ebb-tide,  they  silently  raarch- 

^^'uate  *  ^^'  ^^*  ^y  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  P'^*^  across  the  sands,  eastward, 
and  took  possession  of  Seaton-bouse,  a  strong  old  castle 
about  seven  miles  from  Edinburgh,  belonging  to  the  earl  of 
Winton.  They  left  in  the  citadel  forty  of  their  companions 
— the  same  number  they  had  released — who  had  made  ra- 
ther free  with  the  customhouse  brandy,  and  in  their  march 
lost  some  few  stragglers  who  were  unable  to  keep  up  with 
the  main  body,  and  were  taken  by  a  detachment  under  co- 
lonel Debourgay.  A  night  march  sometimes  produces  mis- 
takes even  with  the  best  disciplined  troops ;  but  among  the 
half  trained  highlanders,  it  was  productive  of  no  little  con- 

*  Of  the  volunteers  Rae  relates  with  great  naivetd^^*'  It  must  be  truly  own- 
ed  that  some  of  the  volunteers  were  very  forward  for  an  attack ;  but  when  tbej 
were  told  that  the  post  of  honour,  viz.  to  attack  6rst,  was  their  just  right  as 
volunteers,  it  made  them  heartily  approve  of  the  duke's  measures  in  deferring 
the  enterprise.'*     Hist.  p.  263- 

t  As  soon  as  the  boat  went  off  they  discharged  one  of  their  cannon  after  her 
to  make  the  men-of-war  imagine  her  an  enemy  to  the  rebels.  Nor  did  that 
stratagem  fail,  but  fully  answered  the  design ;  the  boat  escaped  uupursoed*  and 
returned  to  them  again,  with  letters  from  the  earl  of  Mar  and  new  ordm, 
about  three  hours  before  they  left  Seaton-house. — Patten,  pp.  14,  15.  fBtmt^ 
Hist.  161. 
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fusion.     When  they  approached  Musselburgh,  a  band  of   BOOK 
the  townsmen  mounted,  fired  a  few  shots  upon  their  front,     ^^^• 
which,  although  they  took  no  effect,  occasioned  great  disor-      1715!"* 
der,  and  made  the  mountaineers,  from  that  time,  treat  all  ^^^rc^  <<> 
men  on  horseback  as  enemies — a  conduct  that  was  attend-  house."" 
cd  with  fatol  consequences  to  one  of  their  best  friends  ;  Mr. 
Halloch  of  Matree-Shields,  who  was  advancing  to  join  them, 
was  challenged  by  a  highlander  in  Gaelic,  and  being  unable 
to  reply  in  the  same  language,  was  shot  dead  on  the  spot ; 
the  brigadier,   iiowever,  took  his  gold,  sixty  guineas,  and 
left  him  lying  on  the  road,  about  a  mile  beyond  Mussel- 
borgfa.     The  main  body,  on  another  occasion,  supposing 
die  adTance  an  enemy,  fired  upon  them,  and  killed  a  ser- 
geant and  a  private  before  the  mistake  was  discovered.     At 
two  o^clock  in  the  morning  they  arrived  at  Seaton-house, 
where  they  were  joined  by  some  of  their  friends,  who  hav- 
ing crossed  the  Firth  farther  east,  had  not  landed   so  soon, 
nor  been  able  to  come  up  with  them  on  their  march  to  Leithr 

ux.  Argyle  no  sooner  learned  that  the  rebels  had  taken  Argyle*8 
possession  of  Seaton-house,  than  he  prepared  to  dislodge  \"^f"J'°"  ^ 
them;  he  sent  off  an  express  to   Stirling  for  four  gunners  them  pre- 
ud  two  bombardiers,  and  ordered  two  pieces  of  cannon  and  vented  by 

1  rT       Tir  a  feint  of 

two  mortars  from  Edmburgh  castle.  But  Mur,  by  a  ma-  Mars. 
DoeuTre,  interrupted  his  preparations,  and  forced  him  to 
leave  the  garrison  at  Seaton-house,  to  their  own  discretion. 
He  made  a  demonstration  as  if  he  meant  to  pass  the  Forth 
either  at  Stirling  or  at  the  bridge  of  Doon,  and  put  his  ar- 
my in  motion  for  this  purpose.  During  the  night  three  suc- 
cessive expresses  from  general  Whetham  announced  the 
alarming  intelligence  to  Argyle,  that  the  rebels,  ten  thou- 
sand strong,  were  in  full  march  for  Stirling,  and  that  their 
advance,  consisting  of  four  thousand  men,  were  expected 
that  night  at  Dumblane.  Leaving,  therefore,  one  hundred 
dragoons,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  foot,  under  the  com- 
mand of  general  Wightman  and  colonel  Ker,  together  with 
the  militia  and  gentlemen  volunteers,  to  protect  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  and  watch  the  house  of  Seaton,  he  posted  for 
Stirling  with  two  hundred  dragoons,  and  fifty  foot,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  seventeenth  about  eight  o'clock  at  night;  but 
Bfar,  when  he  learned  his  return,  having  obtained  one  ob- 

VOL.  VI.  R 
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BOOK  ject,  did  not  think  proper  to  attempt  the  more  important 
^^^*     and  decisive  step  of  crossing  the  river.     Although  nearly 


1715.  double  the  number  of  Argyle,  he  waited  the  arrival  of  se- 
veral of  the  clans  who  were  upon  their  march,  but  who, 
from  the  want  of  information,  had  been  wandering  among 
the  hills  in  uncertainty.* 

Lx.  Relieved  from  the  dread  of  Argyle«  the  highlanders 
at  Seaton-house  began  to  fortify  the  place  on  purpose  to  esta- 
blish a  niagazine,  and  secure  themselves  till  an  army  should 
They  for-  collect  from  the  country  round,  and  from  the  borders.f  A 
house.  detachment  of  dragoons  and  volunteers  marched  that  same 
evening,  to  keep  them  on  the  alert ;  but  they  had  no  sooner 
appeared  at  Prestonpans,  than  a  party  of  the  highlanders 
marched  out  of  the  castle  and  formed,  when  the  others  turn- 
ed to  the  right-about  and  retired  ;  nor  did  the  rebels  think 
it  expedient  to  pursue.  On  Monday,  lord  Torphichen,  with 
two  hundred  dragoons,  and  the  earl  of  Rothes,  with  three 

*  At  this  period  Mar  seems  to  have  had  high  expectations.  It  is  evident 
from  his  letters  that  he  expected  the  forces  from  England  to  join  Kenmare  and 
the  brigadier  in  Scotland,  and  thus  place  Argyle  between  two  fires,  which,  had 
it  been  done  quickly,  or  had  he  possessed  the  snudlest  degree  of  energy,  there  is 
not  the  least  doubt  but  Scotland,  for  the  time,  would  have  been  overrun. 
Writing  to  general  Gordon  (October  8th)  he  says,  "  1  have  ordered  two  thou- 
sand men  to  cross  the  water  from  Burntisland  to  Leith,"— "  Our  friends  in 
the  south  are  to  be  together,  both  of  Scots  and  English,  on  Monday  next, 
to  a  goodly  number ;  and  if  it  please  God  to  give  this  detachment  a  »ife  pas- 
sage, we  shall  have  our  enemies  in  a  horse-net.** — Orig.  Letters.  But  the 
march  of  the  English  to  Newcastle,  and  of  lord  Ken  mure  afterwards  to  Pres- 
ton, entirely  disconcerted  the  project. — ib.  Afterwards,  when  he  heard  of 
BoHam's  failure  at  Edinburgh,  and  could  get  no  intelligence  from  his  friends—- 
so  much  so  that  he  begged  a  newspaper  to  be  transmitted  him,  that  he  might 
learn  something  of  their  motions — he  seems  to  have  begun  to  sink.  His  let- 
ter to  Porrester  [October  2 J  st]  breathes  a  spirit  of  despondency  throughout. 
"  I  have  now  wrote  to  lord  Kenmure,  but  it  is  ten  to  one  if  it  comes  to  his 
hands.  I  know  not  what  he  is  doing,  where  he  is,  or  what  way  he  intends  to 
dispose  of  his  people ;  whether  he  is  to  march  into  England,  or  towards  Stir- 
ling to  wait  my  passing  Forth ;  and  in  the  ignorance  I  am  in  of  your  afibirs, 
besouth  the  river,  I  scarce  know  what  to  advise  him.  If  you  be  in  need  of  his 
assistance  in  England,  I  doubt  not  but  you  have  called  brm  there ;  but  if  not, 
certainly  his  being  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy  when  I  pass  Forth,  or  now  that 
the  duke  of  Argyle  is  reinforced,  should  he  march  towards  me  before  I  am, 
would  be  of  great  service. — Patten,  p.  80,  81. 

I  am  apt  to  suppose  that  Mar  had  been  deceived  with  regard  to  the  num- 
bers of  the  royal  army,  from  his  total  want  of  information. 

f  Patten,  p.  19. 
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hundred  gentlemen  volunteers,  marched'against  them  ;  but,  BOOK 
satisfied  with  a  reconnoitre  and  the  exchange  of  a  few  shots,  ^'^^' 
they  also  returned  without  bloodshed.  nio. 

Lxi.  While  the  highlanders  remained  here  their  foraging 
parties  were  wonderfully  successful.  Naturally  expert  at  "  lift- 
ing,^ they  brought  in  droves  of  black  cattle  and  sheep,  with 
great  abundance  of  oat-meal  and  other  provisions.     But  no 
earthly  happiness  is  of  long  duration ;  and  from  this  terres- 
trial paradise — as  it  must  have  been  to  the  savages — they 
were  obliged  to  remove.     An  order  from  the  earl  of  Mar 
for  their  marching  towards  England,  and  an  express  from  |^^^<^^**®^'* 
Mr.  Forster,  general  of  the  English,  inviting  them  to  meet  cetrd  to- 
him  at  Kelso  or  Coldstream,  together  with  two  messengers  J*"}**  ^"jS- 
{rom  lord  Kenmure,  forced  them   unwillingly  to  leave  the 
land  of  Goshen  and  march  for  the  borders. 

LXii.  These  various  insurrectional  movements,  although 
connected,  proceeded  upon  no  regular  well  arranged   plan. 
The  week  before  Mackintosh  crossed  the  firth,  lord  Ken- 
more,  who  had  got  a  commission  from  Mar  to  command  in 
tile  south,  hacha  meeting  in   Edinburgh   with   Lockhart  of 
Camwath  and  the  other  jacobite  gentlemen  in  that  quarter, 
•hen  the  rendezvouses  for  the  different  districts  were  set- 
^ed,  and    the  plan   of  procedure   announced ;    those  near 
Edinburgh  were  to    meet   at    Biggar,  those    of  the    south 
counties  at  Moffat,  whence  they  were  to  march  to  Dum-  Rendez- 
*^ies  to  procure  money,  arms,  and   ammunition,  and  then  pointed  in 
^o   proceed  to  Glasgow  to  meet  the  disaffected  clans,  and  ^^*  *°"^*^ 
^ct  as   circumstances  should  direct.*       Having    retired  to 
^eir  different   stations,    the    lord  justice-clerk,    who    had 
'^ceived  information   of  their    proceedings,    instantly  des- 
patched an  express  to  Dumfries,  with  a  letter  for  Mr.  Ilo- 
Wrt  Corbet  the  provost,  of  the  following  purport :  Edin- 
^ntrghy  OcL  8,  1715.     Sir, — Having  good  information  that 
there  is    a   design    of  rising    in  rebellion  in  the  southern 
parts,  against  his  majesty  and   the  government,  I  send   the  Provost  of 
egress  to  advise  you  thereof,  that  you  may  be  upon  your  „j^'J*med^of 
guard;  for  by  what  I  can  rely  upon,  their  first  attempt  is  an  intended 
to  be  suddenly  upon  your  town.     I  heartily  wish  you  may,  ""'^^ 

•  Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  493. 
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BOOK  escape  their  intended  visit.  I  am,  8cc.  Ad.  Cockburk. 
^^^*  The  gathering  of  the  Jacobites  in  small  bodies,  and  the  as- 
1715.  sembling  of  large  parties  at  the  houses  of  the  gentry,  had 
already  created  suspicion,  which  this  letter  fully  confirmed. 
On  its  being  communicated  to  the  magistrates,  as  there 
was  a  rendezvous  that  day  of  the  fencible  men  of  the  Stew- 
artry  of  Kirkcudbright  at  the  Leaths-Moor,  it  was  instantly 
resolved  that  a  deputation  should  proceed  to  the  place,  and 
request  the  gentlemen  to  repair  to  the  town  that  night  with 
a  competent  number  of  armed  men,  but  when  they  arrived 
at  the  spot  they  only  found  the  deputy-lieutenants,  and  some 
of  the  officers,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  men  had  been  dis- 
missed. So  soon,  however,  as  the  nature  of  the  justice-clerk^s 
despatch  was  known,  expresses  were  sent  to  every  quarter 
to  summon  the  whole  fencibles  of  the  district  to  attend  at 
Dumfries  next  day ;  in  the  meanwhile  the  deputy  and  about 
fifty  other  gentlemen  accompanied  the  magistrates  on  their 
return  to  the  town  that  night. 

Lxiii.  By  a  fortunate  coincidence,  on  the  same  day  there 
happened  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  provincial  synod;  and  the 
ministers  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  soon  as  it  broke  up,  went 
each  to  his  respective  parish,  whence  they  returned  in  the 
morning  with  their  fencible  parishioners  armed ;  expresses 
Prepare*  were  likewise  sent  to  the  loyal  gentlemen  in  the  adjacent  coun- 
tions  to  re-  j^y,  and  next  day  the  town  was  filled  with  volunteers  from  the 
several  parishes  of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway.  Animated  by  the 
same  spirit,  the  men  flocked  in  from  ail  parts  of  the  south 
and  west,  from  Kirkcudbright  and  Sanquhar,  and  where  the 
distance  was  great,  the  foot  pressed  the  country  horses  into 
the  service,  to  accelerate  their  progress.  This  rapid  assem- 
blage rendered  abortive  a  scheme  of  the  rebels,  who,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  assembling  of  the  Dumfriesshire  fencibles 
on  the  twelfth,  the  day  on  which  they  expected  to  be  mas- 
ters of  the  town,  sent  round  their  emissaries  with  forged 
orders  to  the  men,  saying,  that  the  meeting  was  not  to  be 
till  the  thirteenth,  by  which  time  they  expected  their  meet- 
ing would  be  of  little  avail. 

Lxiv.  On  the  evening  before  the  intended  attack,  [Thurs- 
day the  eleventh]  lord  Kenmure  and  the  earl  of  Carnwath, 
who  were  at  a  gentleman^s  house  in  the  vicinity  waiting  the 
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irriTal  of  their  men,  having  heard  of  some  arms  which  sir    BOOK 
William  Johnston  of  Westerhall  had  lodged  in  Brado-Cha-     ^^^' 
pel,  about  half  a  mile  from  Lochmaben,  for  the  use  of  his      1715. 
own  militia,  early  next  morning  broke  into  the  chapel  and  Heb^U 
carried  them  off.     Having  thus  obtained  arms,  and  being  {„  Bnulo- 
joined  by  several  of  their  friends  in  that  quarter,  they  pro-  chapel. 
ceeded  to  Moffat,  the  appointed  rendezvous,  to  meet  the  earl 
of  Winton  and  the  Lothian  rebels. 

Lxv.  But  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  preparations  going 
forward,  and  the  commotion  throughout  the  whole  country, 
the  rebels  at  Moffat  remained  in  profound  ignorance  of  tlieir 
ezteat,  and  still  hoped  to  take  Dumfries  by  surprise ;  on  the 
ferenoon  of  the  twelfth,  they  left  Moffat  and  took  the  road 
for  Dumfries,  and  about  two  o'clock  were  within  a  mile  and 
ahalf  of  the  town,  where  they  were  met  by  the  disagreeable 
btelligence  that  the  place  was  full  of  armed  men  ready  and 
eager  to  give  them  a  warm  reception.  Calling  a  halt  upon  Proceed  to 
this  information,  they  held  a  consultation  whether  to  pro-  be„. 
ceedor  retire;  but  as  they  only  mustered  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  horsemen,  they  deemed  it  more  expedient  to  wait 
till  their  numbers  should  be  increased,  and  struck  off  to 
Lochmaben,  carrying  with  them  Mr.  Patter^»on,  one  of  the 
bailies,  Mr.  Hunter,  "  chirurgeon,^*  and  Mr.  Johnston,  post- 
master, who  had  been  sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  but  unluckily 
stumbled  in  among  the  enemy.  They  were  however  well 
treated,  and  released  upon  some  suspected  Jacobites,  whom 
the  magistrates  of  Dumfries  had  imprisoned,  being  set  at 
liberty.* 

Lxvi,  As  soon  as  the  rebels  had  appeared  upon  the  heights, 
all  the  avenues  to  the  town  were  barricaded,  and  intrench- 
mcnts  thrown  up,  the  guards  reinforced,  and  every  measure 

*  When  the  rebels  were  coming  down  upon  Lochmaben,  the  towiit-fulk  put 
tl^r  cattle  into  a  fold  to  make  room  for  their  horses,  but  in  the  night  the  beasts 
l^gsQ  to  turn  rebellious  themselves,  broke  down  the  fold,  and  ran  wild  through 
tHe  town.  A  little  before  day-break,  one  of  them  by  some  accident  had  got 
">to  a  poor  roan's  "  kail  yard,"  and  seemed  determined  to  make  his  quarters 
pwdi  when  the  owner  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  bringing  his  dog  to 
hi«  assistance.  Calling  loudly  Help  !  Help  !  [the  dog's  name]  the  sentry  sup- 
?^H  it  was  a  party  from  Dumfries  instantly  gave  the  alarm,  and  the  whole 
^^  army  turned  out  in  l»ttle  array  against  the  man,  the  dog,  and  the  cow,  to 
™*  grwt  amusement  of  the  natives. — Kae's  Hist.  p.  254. 
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BOOK  adopted  for  the  most  strenuous  resistance ;  when  they  un- 
derstood  that  the  rebels  hesitated,  the  fencibles  were  eager 
1715.  for  an  encounter,  and  were  enraged  because  neither  allowed 
to  pursue  them  in  their  retreat,  nor  attempt  surprising  ihem 
in  their  quarters.  Next  morning  Lovat,  who  was  then  on 
his  way  to  the  north,*  offered  to  lead  them  ;  but  the  mar- 
quis of  Annandale,  with  more  prudence,  restrained  them 
from  a  rash  attack  upon  brave  and  resolute  men  in  desperate 
circumstances,  which,  from  their  inexperience  and  want  of 
officers,  might  have  been  attended  with  the  most  disastrous 
consequences  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  cause. 
To  Eccles-  Lxvii.  From  Lochmaben  the  rebels  marched  on  the  Pri- 
ce an,  c.  j^^  ^^  Ecclesfechan,  where  they  were  joined  by  sir  Patrick 
Maxwell  of  Springkell  with  a  small  party  of  horse.  On  Sa- 
turday they  marched  to  Langholm,  their  numbers  increased 
to  about  one  hundred  and  eighty,  whence  they  proceeded  to 
Hawick  on  Sabbath  the  sixteenth,  where  they  proclaimed 
the  pretender.  On  the  seventeenth  they  marched  from  Ha- 
wick to  Jedburgh,  and  there  also  proclaimed  their  king,  and 
had  intended  to  proceed  to  Kelso ;  but  hearing  that  it  was 
put  in  a  state  of  defence,  they  altered  their  route,  and  enter- 
Enter  ed  England  to  meet  the  Northumberland  insurgents,  of 
whose  proceedings  it  is  now  necessary  to  give  a  sketch. 

Lxviii.  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  in  all  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Scottish  or  English  rebels  the  least  appearance 
of  any  well-digested  preconcerted  conspiracy.  Patten  says 
that  the  design  originated  in  London,  whence  a  correspond- 
ence was  settled  with  all  the  disaffected  throughout  Britain ; 

*  Simon  Fraser  lord  Lovat,  who  had  now  obtained  bis  pardon,  arrived  at 
Dumfries  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle,  on  his  way  to  the  north  to  raise  his  clan. 
Being  unknown,  he  was  arrested ;  nor  did  he  obtain  his  liberty  till  the  marquis 
of  Annandale,  the  lord-lieutenant,  was  assured  of  his  loyalty.  The  marquis, 
who  had  been  pursued  up  the  Tweed  by  the  earl  of  Winton's  troops,  when 
coming  to  examine  Lovat,  required  an  escort  from  his  own  house  of  Lockwood 
to  Dumfries.  Intimation  was  accordingly  given  for  all  townsmen  and  strangers 
who  were  provided  with  horses  to  appear  in  the  street  armed,  at  the  beat  of 
drum.  Accordingly,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  moniing,  the  alarm  was  beat, 
and  a  considerable  body  drew  up  in  the  streets,  which  were  illuminated,  who 
proceeded  to  his  lordship's  mansion,  and  brought  him  safely  to  the  town.  From 
the  13th  of  October  till  the  20th,  all  the  windows  of  the  houses  that  looked  to 
the  street  were  regularly  illuminated  the  whole  night  as  at  any  public  rejoicing. 
— Rae,  p.  251. 
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but  if  it  was  so,  they  had  kept  the  correspondence  a  pro-   BOOK 
found   secret  from  the  various  sections  of  the  rebels,  who     XXV. 
acted   as  so  many  distinct  bodies,   without  communication 
either  with  each  other  or  with  the  capital.    The  insurrection 
in  Northumberland  evidently  was  urged  on  by  the  rigour  of 
government,   and  it  remains  a  doubt  with  me  whether,  if 
lenient  measures  had  been  adopted,  there  would  ever  have 
been  any  rebellion  at  all.     That  Jacobite  emissaries  went 
through  the  country,  admits  of  no  doubt,*  but  their  occupa- 
tion was  to  carry  false  intelligence  and  exaggerated  reports, 
and  these,  with  the  noisy  blustering  of  the  high  tories,  led 
many  to  imagine  there  was  a  grand  design  arranged  for  a 
general   rising;   nor  was   it  till  the  unfortunate   trial  was 
made  that  they  found  their  mistake.f     The  immediate  cause 
of  an  appeal  to  arms  was  the  issuing  of  warrants  from  the  se-  Immedmte 
cretary  of  state's  office,  in  the  latter  end  of  September,  against  the  ngJHg 
the  earl  of  Derwentwater,  lord  Widdrington,  Mr.  Forster,  j"  Eng- 
and  some  of  the  leading  Jacobites.     Hearing  that  messen- 
gers were  at  Durham  to  apprehend  them,  a  full  meeting 
of  the  party  assembled ;  when  the  dread  of  being  carried  to 
London  and  imprisoned,  and  the  uncertainty  of  what  might 
be  the  consequences  of  separate  examinations,  led  them  to 
the    fatal    determination    of  appearing    for    their   king — so 
they  styled  the  chevalier — as  the  only  method  for  securing 
themselves. 

•  The  chief  of  these  emissaries  were  colonel  Oxburgh,  Mr.  Nicolas  Wogaii, 
Charles  Wogan,  and  a  Mr.  Talbot,  Irish,  and  papists ;  Mr.  Clifton,  brother  to 
■ir  Gowan  Clifton,  and  Mr.  Beaumont,  brother  to  sir  Gowan  Beaumont,  high 
churchmen  ;  and  Mr.  Buxton,  clei^gyman.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  these 
people  assumed  to  themselves  a  character  and  delegation  which  they  did  not 
pc^«e«s. 

t  "  Indeed  that  [the  high  church]  party,  who  are  never  right  hearty  for  the 
cause  till  they  are  mellow,  as  they  call  it,  over  a  bottle  or  two,  now  began  to 
show  OS  their  blind  side,  and  that  it  is  their  just  character  that  they  do  not  care 
kt  venturing  their  carcasses  any  farther  than  the  town.  There  indeed,  with 
tSfcir  high  church  and  Ormond,  they  would  make  men  believe,  who  do  not 
know  them,  that  they  would  encounter  the  greatest  opposition  in  the  world  ; 
bat  after  having  consulted  their  pillows,  and  the  fumes  a  little  evaporated,  it  is 
to  be  observed  of  them  that  they  generally  become  mighty  tame,  and  are  apt  to 
look  before  they  leap  ;  and  with  the  snail,  if  you  touch  their  houses,  they  hide 
their  beads,  shrink  back,  and  pull  in  their  horns.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Forster 
UT  be  was  blustered  into  this  business  by  such  people  as  these." — Patten, 
ij.  93-4. 
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BOOK        LXix.  Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  on  the  6th  of  October 
^^^'     they  met   at  a  place  called  Green-rig,  in  Northumberland, 
j^j-      Mr.  Thomas  Forster,  who  had  been  member  of  parliament 
Its  pro-      for  the  county,  came  first,  with  about  twenty  followers,  but 
^*'*  immediately  removed  to  the  top  of  a  hill  called  the  Water- 

falls, from  whence  they  could  better  discover  any  that  came 
either  to  join  or  oppose  them.  They  had  not  remained 
long  in  this  situation,  when  they  descried  the  earl  of  Der- 
wentwater,  with  his  friends  and  servants,  well  mounted  and 
armed,  who,  collecting  by  the  way,  brought  several  other 
gentlemen  along  with  him ;  yet,  when  the  whole  were  mus- 
tered, they  did  not  amount  to  more  than  sixty,  the  greater 
part  however,  gentlemen.  Mr.  Forster,  although  totally  un- 
acquainted with  military  affairs,  being  the  only  protestant 
chief  among  them,  was  named  general,  under  whose  direc- 
tion they  marched  to  Piainfield,  on  the  river  Coquett,  and 
thence  to  Rothbury,  a  small  market  town.  On  Friday  the 
7th,  with  increasing  numbers,  they  entered  Warkworth,  ce- 
lebrated in  legendary  lore ;  and  next  day  lord  Widdring- 
ton  joined  them  with  thirty  horse. 

Lxx.  On  Sabbath,  Forster  sent  Mr.  Buxton  to  Mr.  loii, 

the  parson  of  the  parish,  with  orders  to  pray  for  the  preten- 

der  as  king,  and  for  Mary  as  queen-mother,  and  to  omit  the 

names  of  king  George  and  the  prince  and  princess  of  Wales» 

which  Mr.   Ion  declining,   Buxton   took  possession  of  the 

pulpit,   read  prayers,    and    preached   a   sermon    that  gave 

The  pre-     mighty  encouragement  to  his  hearers,  he  being  a  man  of  a 

tender  pro-  |jandsonie  appearance    and   insinuating   eloquence.      Here 

Wark-        they  first  solemnly  proclaimed  the  pretender  by  sound  of 

worth.        trumpet;  but  it  must  have  been  rather  discouraging  to  his 

followers,   that  the  general  himself,  when   performing  the 

ceremony,  did  so  in  disguise.     On  Monday  the  tenth,  thej 

marched  for  Morpeth,  increasing  as  they  proceeded.     At 

Felton   Bridge  they  were  joined  by  seventy  horse,  partly 

Scottish,  from  the  borders,  and  on  entering  the  town,  they 

were  three  hundred  strong,  all  mounted;  the  numerous  o& 

fers  of  infantry  service  they  were  unable  to  accept  for  want 

Rebels  first  of  arms,  but  they  expected  soon  to  receive  a  supply  from 

attempts.     France,  and  from  the  surprisal  of  Newcastle.     To  facilitate 

the  first,  Mr.  Lancelot  Errington,  a  shipmaster  belonging 
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to  Newcastle,  wiih  a  Tew  companions,  at  the  desire  of  For-    BOOK 
ster,  seized  the  small  fort  upon  Holy  Island,  but  being  un-     ^^^* 
supported,  next  day  a  party  from  the  garrison  of  Berwick      1715.  ' 
recofered  the  place,  and  carried  away  the  captors  prisoners.  Un»"ccew 
The  other  was  not  more  fortunate.     Mr.  Ion  had  carried  to 
Newcasde  accounts  of  the  rising,  and  the  public  authorities 
soon  put  the  town  in  ti  posture  to  bid  defiance  to  any  attack 
Grom  without,  and  secured  all  suspicious  characters  to  pre- 
Knre  it  from  any  danger  from  within. 

Lxxi.  Forster,  disappointed  in  this  main  object,  after  ad- 
Tiocing  to  a  heath  adjoining  Dilston,  the  seat  of  lord  Der- 
weotwater,   returned   to  Hexham,    whence,  upon  a  report 
thit  general  Carpenter  was  advancing  to  attack  him,  by  a 
(breed  march  he   hurried  his  troops  that  same  night  [the 
nineteenth,]  to  Rothbury;   there   they  effected    a  junction 
with  lord   Kenmure,  and  the  whole  marched  for  Wooler.  March  for 
All  Friday  they  rested,  and  ^re  joined  by  the  Rev.  Ro-  Scotland, 
bert  Patten,  who  acted  as  their  chaplain,  and  was  after- 
wtrds  their  historian ;  and  here  they  received  accounts  of 
the  advance  of  the  highlanders  from  Seaton-House.     De- 
camping from  Wooler,  they  took  the  route  for  Kelso,  and 
crossing  the  river  Tweed,  at  that  time  swollen,  deep,  and  ra- 
pid, diey  entered  the  town  about  one   o'clock,  [Saturday 
21st,]  where  they  were  presently  cheered  by  the  old  briga- 
dier's stately   stepping  in  at  the  head  of  his  troops  to  the 
soand  of  the  bag-pipe. 

uxii.  These  last,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth, 
left  their  garrison,  and  arrived  that  night  at  Longforinachus, 
tbout  seventeen  miles  distant ;  in  passing  Hermiston-House, 
the  seat  of  a  Doctor  Sinclair,  M*Intosii  proposed  to  burn  it, 
in  revenge  for  his  having  killed  the  son  of  Hepburn  of  Kcilh, 
-*an   amiable,    and    promising    youth — while    attempting 
to  make  his  escape  from  a  party  the  Doctor  had  brought 
to  search  his  father's  house  for  arms,  and  arrest  the  inmates ; 
Ws  officers,  however,  dissuaded  him  from  fire-raising,  which 
might  have  been  attended  with  mischievous  consequences  to  Rctrosjicc 
themselves,  and  he  was  content  with  ordering  his  highland-  Borlam's 
ersto plunder  it  of  every  thing  valuable, — a  service  they  per-  progress. 
formed  with  wonderful  alacrity, 
uxiii.  As  soon  as  major-general  Wightman  received  lu^ 

VOL.  VI.  S 
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BOOK  tice  of  their  departure  from  Seaton,  he  set  out  with  a  d 
^^^*  tachment  of  eighty  dragoons»  fifty  militia,  and  some  volu 
teers,  to  hang  upon  their  rear  and  harass  them  on  the 
march,  but  he  returned  in  the  evening  to  Edinburgh  witi 
out  having  done  any  thing  except  picking  up  a  few  stra 
glers.  A  number,  however,  deserted,  who  were  detaim 
prisoners  till  the  rebellion  was  put  down.  Dunse  was  tl 
next  halting-place  of  the  highlanders,  there  they  proclaims 
the  pretender,  collected  all  the  public  money,  and  next  di 
bent  their  steps  towards  Kelso,  which  was  abandoned  i 
their  approach.  Kenmure,  who  was  already  there,  wh< 
apprized  of  their  advance,  marched  out  witli  the  Scottis 
horse  as  far  as  Ednam  Bridge,  to  compliment  them  and  e 
cort  them  to  the  town,  which  they  reached  about  thn 
o'clock  of  the  afternoon,  extremely  fatigued  with  their  lor 
The  ^hole  "marches,  and  drenched  with  the  rain,  which  had  poured  i 
effect  a  torrents ;  when  the  whole  were  assembled  they  formed 
Keko?"*  '^^^y  of  fourteen  hundred  foot,  and  six  hundred  horse.* 
Lxxiv.  Next  day  [Sabbath]  lord  Kenmure,  who  had  tl 
chief  command  in  Scotland,  ordered  Mr.  Patten  to  preac 
in  the  great  church  of  Kelso,  where  Mr.  Baxter  read  pra; 
ers;  he  declaimed  accordingly  upon  hereditary  successic 
from  Deut.  xxi.  17.  "  The  right  of  the  first-born  is  his 
In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Irvine,  a  Scottish  non-juring  clerg; 
man,  formerly  chaplain  to  viscount  Dundee,  exhorted  thei 
to  be  zealous  and  steady  in  the  service  of  their  king,  i 
an  unlucky  sermon,  the  same  he  had  formerly  preacbc 
a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie.  The  follon 
ing  morning  the  highlanders  were  drawn  up  in  the  churcl 
yard,  and  marched  to  the  cross  with  colours  flying,  drun 
beating,  and  bag-pipes  playing,  where  they  formed  a  circl 
the  lords  and  gentlemen  in  the  centre,  and  the  pretend< 
Proclaim  ^^^  proclaimed  with  the  sounding  of  trumpets,  under  tfc 
the  preten-  style  and  title  of  James  VIIL,  by  Seaton  of  Barnes,  create 
by  his  master  earl  of  Dunfermline.  After  which  the  man 
festo  of  the  northern  rebels  was  read,  and  was  received  b 

*  The  Southerns  halted  on  the  moor  before  they  entered  Kelso,  when  tbi 
appointed  their  officers,  and  <*  to  each  troop  they  assigned  two  Cftptaint,  brii 
the  only  way  they  had  to  oblige  so  many  gentlemen."— Patten,  p.  39* 
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the  people  with  loud  acclamations  of  no  union  !  no  malt !   BOOK 
DO  salt-tax !     Having  finished  this  ceremonial^  the  high-    ^^V*. 
bnders  remained  quiet  in  their  quarters  till  the  twenty-      j^^^ 
serenth,  nor  were  guilty  of  any  acts  of  hostility  towards  the 
iababitants,  only  they  uplifted  the  customs  and  excise^  and 
made  a  general  search  for  arms,  of  which  they  procured  but 
few,  the  gendemen  and  fencibles,  when  they  evacuated  the 
pboe,  having  carried  the  whole  they  could  collect  with  them. 
Lxxv.  The  delay  of  the  rebels  in  this  place  gave  general 
Carpenter,  who  was  sent  down  to  pursue  them,  time  to  ad- 
TiDce,  and  allowed  him  leisurely  to  observe   all  their  mo- 
tions.   On  the  twenty-seventh  he  was  at  Wooler,   and  in-  Genera) 
toided  to  approach  Kelso  next  day,  which  occasioned  lord  Carpenter 
Xenmure  to  call  a  council  of  war  for  considering  the  plan  Wooler. 
of  operations  they  ought  to  pursue;  lord  Winton  and  Mac- 
kintosh earnesUy  pressed  the  original  design  to  march   to 
the  west,  taking  Dumfries  and  Glasgow  in  their  way,  and 
opening  a  communication  with  the  earl  of  Mar,  then  either 
to  cross  the  Forth  some  miles  above  Stirling,  or  fall  upon  the 
duke  of  Argyle's  rear  while  he  attacked  his  grace  in  front : 
—evidently  the  most  natural  plan,  as  they  had  not  the  cour- 
age to  adopt  the  safer  as  well  as  more  soldier-like  proposal 
of  passing  the  Tweed  and  attacking  the  king^s  troops,  who 
were  fewer  in  number,  equally  or  even  more  raw  than   the  Rcbekhold 
rawest  among  themselves  ;  "  not  above  one  thousand  men,  •  council 
of  whom  two  regiments  of  dragoons  were  newly  raised  and  ^ 

had  never  seen  service,  besides  being  extremely  fatigued."* 
But  the  English  strongly  opposed  both  propositions,  they 
insisted  upon  marching  for  Lancaster,  and  the  council  se- 
parated without  coming  to  any  determination.     The  army, 
however,  immediately  broke  up  for  Jedburgh,  where  they 
remained  two  nights.     At  which  place,  as  they  were  some 
niarches  a-head  of  Carpenter,  the  English  gentlemen  urged 
the  cowardly  project  of  giving  him  the  slip  by  crossing  the 
mountains  and  passing  into  England.     But  the  highlanders 
resisted;  and  no  argument  could  persuade  them  to  violate  the 
^rder,  whereupon  the  army  turned  off  to  Hawick.     The 
»nottntaineers,  however,  still  supposing  that  the  march  for 

*  Patten,  p.  65. 
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BOOK    England  was  intended,  showed  strong  symptoms  of  mutinyi 
XXV.    und  separating  themselves  from  the  main  body,  retired  to 
jiyj^      the  top  of  a  rising  ground  in  Hawick  muir,  where  they  rest* 
Highland-  ed  on  their  arms,  and  declared,  ^^  that  they  would  fight  if 
ers  mutmr.  ^^^  would  lead  them  to  an  enemy,  but  that  they  would  not 
go  to  England."     Upon  this  dispute,  the  horse  surrounded  ' 
the  foot,  in  order  to  force  them  to  march  south,  when  the 
highlanders,  putting  their  firelocks  upon  cock,  said,  ^'  If  they 
were  to  be  sacrificed,  they  would  choose  to  have  it  done  in 
their  own  country ;"  nor  would  they  allow  any  one  to  ap- 
proach them  except  the  earl  of  Winton,  who  encouraged 
ihem  in  their  resolution,  and  assured  them,  if  they  marched 
to  England,  they  would  either  be  cut  to  pieces,  or  sold  for 
slaves  to  the  plantations.     After  two  hours  dispute,  the  af- 
fair was  compromised,  by  the  mountaineers  agreeing  to  keep 
with  the  army  as  long  as  it  remained  in  Scotland,  but  to 
leave  it  as  soon  as  it  entered  England. 

Lxxvi.  The  highlanders  being  that  portion  of  the  army  in 
which  tlie  greater  confidence  could  be  placed,  they  always 
had  the  guard,  and  did  all  the  duty ;  but  a  party  of  the  gen- 
Trick  at-     tlemen  cavalry,  wishing  to  try  their  vigilance,  on  the  night 
be"p*ractis-°  after  they  arrived  at  Hawick,  patrolled  in  their  front  at  mid- 
ed  upon      night ;  tlie  advanced  guard,  however,  was  on  the  alert,  and 
an  alarm  was  immediately  given ;  in  an  instant  the  whole 
were  under  arms,  and  the  night  being  clear,  the  moon  walk- 
ing in  her  splendour  through  a  cloudless  sky,  they  formed 
in  order  of  battle,  with  not  less  correctness  than  promptitude, 
when  the  horsemen  announced  themselves  as  friends,  but  did 
not  venture  to  tell  that  the  whole  was  a  practical  joke.  Next 
morning  they  marched  to  Langholm,  and  pushed  forward  a 
strong  detachment  of  horse  to  Ecclesfechan,  with  orders  to 
block  up  Dumfries  till  the  main  body  should  arrive  to  attack 
Rebels  re-  it.     But  Dumfries  was  too  well  prepared — the  town  had  been 
ther^au^^   fortified  under  the  direction  of  some  half-pay  officers  sent  by 
tempt  on    Argyle ;  two  thousand  volunteers  were  in  arms  ready  and 
lira  lies,  ^jjggj.  f^y  ^jjg  fight,  and  all  the  adjacent  country  was  warned 
to  their  support. 

I.XXVII.  Among  the  rest,  an  express  was  sent  to  Mr.  John 
Hepburn,  the  minister  at  Orr,  who  had  collected  a  band  of 
dissenters,  well  armed,  at  Kirkmahoe,  inviting  him  to  come 
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and  assist  in  defence  of  the  place ;  Mr.  Hepburn  obeyed  the    BOOk 
sDDimonSy  and  came  with  all  expedition  to  Corberry  Hill,  at     ^XV. 
the  end  of  the  bridge,  but  with  what  intent  it  is  not  easy  to      nis!"* 
fpessj  for  when  the  provost  intreated  him  to  enter  the  town  Conduct  ot 
be  pot  into  his  hands  an  unsigned  paper,  asserting,  ^^  that  niimsiu^ol 
tbey  [his  followers]  had  not  freedom  in  their  consciences  to  Orr. 
fight  in  defence  of  the  constitution  of  church  and  state,  as 
etiaUished  since  the  sinful  union,"  and  containing  the  terms 
upon  which  they  would  accede  to  the  proposal ;  these  were 
10  extravagant,  that  the  provost  returned  home  and  left  them 
where  they  were,  and  where  they  continued  till  the  danger 
was  over,  being  abundantly  supplied  by  the  inhabitants  with 
eiery  necessary,  which  they  made  no  scruple  to  accept* 

uxviii.  Early  in  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  last  day  of 
O^ober,  the  party  at  Ecclesfechan  had  mounted,  and  were 
io  advance,  when  an  express  reached  them,  sent  from  some  ?*^*!  "I" 
or  theur  fnends,  with  an  account  of  the  state  of  Dumfries,  the  prepa- 
ad  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  on  which  they  halted  ^^^^}**  ^^ 
nd  forwarded  the  letter  to  the  general.     The  main  body  them— 
Uxs  having  been  put  in  motion,  the  messenger  met  them  ^^^^  \ 
opon  the  road,  which  occasioned  another  consultation  about 
their  mode  of  procedure ;  the  Scots  were  for  adhering  to 
their  plan,  and  attacking  Dumfries ;  they  urged  <<  that  Dum- 
fries might  be  easily  taken,  there  being  no  regular  force  in 
it;  that  their  being  masters  of  it  would  be  of  singular  nd- 
tantage  to  the  cause.     It  being  a  very  rich  place,  situate  Scots  pro. 
upon  the  mouth  of  a  navigable  river  on  the  Irish  sea,  they  pose  to 
might  promptly  receive  succour  from  France  and  from  Ireland,  ^^^.^^ 
no  men-of  war  being  in  these  seas  at  that  time  ;  that  there 
ihcy  might  furnish  themselves  with  arms,  money,  and  am- 
manition,  and  open  a  passage  to  Glasgow,  one  of  the  best 
towns  in  Scotland,  and  so  join  the  highland  clans  from  the 
west,  or  for  England  also  if  they  should  think  fit.     Besides, 
a  great  many  country  gendemen,  on  such  an  appearance, 
would  come  in   to  them,  so  that  they  might  soon  form  a 
considerable  army.     They  were  also  assured,  that  in  this 
town  there  were  a  great  many  arms  in  the  tolbooth,  ready 
fox  all  occasions,  in  good  order,  and  a  good  quantity  of  p<i\v- 

•  Rae't  History,  p.  276. 
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BOOK    ^^^^  "P  ^"  ^'^^  Tron  steeple,  all  which  would  be  their  own. 
XXV.    That  the  duke  of  Argyle  was  in  no  condition  to  hurt  them, 
j^j^.      but,  on  the  contrary,  would  scarce  think  himself  safe  in  Stir- 
ling, his  troops  being  not  above  two  thousand  men,  for  he 
had  not  been  reinforced  by  the  regiments  from  Ireland,  nor 
Disscn-      llic  Dutch  from  England."     The  English  gentlemen,  on  the 
sions.         other  hand,  strenuously  insisted  upon  entering  England ; 
**  they  asserted  that  the  whole  country  was  ripe  for  revolt ; 
that  they  had  letters  from  their  friends  in  Lancashire,  invit- 
ing them  thither,  and  assuring  them  that  in  that  county 
alone  twenty  thousand  men  would  join  them  upon  their  first 
appearance." 
The  Eng.        Lxxix.  Unhappily  for  themselves  the  urgency  of  the  Eng^- 
is  prevai .  y^^^^  leaders  prevailed,  and  a  despatch  was  sent  to  Eccles- 
fechan  ordering  the  detachment  there  to  join  the  main  body 
at  Langton  in  Cumberland ;  but  the  highlanders  again  be- 
came restive,  and  refused  to  stir,  choosing  rather,  they  said, 
to  surrender  themselves  prisoners,  than  go  forward  to  cer* 
tain  destruction.     A  few  with  their  leaders  were,  by  large 
promises  and  money  to  the  men,  prevailed  upon  to  continue; 
but  about  five  hundred   remained  immoveable,  upon  whom 
Highland-   neither  fair  promises  nor  any  other  argument  had  the  least 
crs  restive,  effect ;  who,  marking  their  route  through  the  moors,  took 
the  way  homeward,   but  provisions  berng  scarce  they  were 
obliged  to  separate  into  small  parties,  and  were  almost  the 
whole  of  them  made  prisoners  and  kept  in  safety  till  the  re* 
bellion  came   to  a  close.     The  main  body  marched  on  to 
The  main   England  to  meet  their  fate ;  the  earl  of  Winton,  who  had  also 
ceeLr^    separated  from  the  army,  declaring  that  they  were  taking 
the  way  to  ruin  themselves,  from  a  principle  of  false  honour, 
afterwards  joined  the  enterprise  and  shared  in  their  destrao- 
tion.     General  Carpenter,  who  was  purposing  to  march  lo 
the  relief  of  Dumfries,  and  whose  men  had  been  mounted 
through  the  exertions  of  Douglas  of  Cavers  and  other  gen- 
tlemen of  the  county,  when  he  heard  that  the  rebels  had  de- 
sisted from  that  design,  after  resting  his  fatigued  troops  a 
few  days,  returned  to  Newcastle. 
Move-  Lxxx.  While  these  movements  were  going  forward  in  the 

north'aiid    s^"^^>  ^^®  opponents  in  the  west  and  the  north  were  not  in- 
west,  active ;  Lord  Islay  arrived  at  Inverary  on  the  6th  of  Oc- 
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tober,  as  did   Macdonald  and  Clanronald  at  Strathphillen    BOOK 

in  Perthshire,  with  seven  hundred  men,   where  Glengarry     ^^^' 

was,  who  had  been  joined  by  three  hundred  Macgregors      1715. 

and  Glencomen,  all  under  the  command  of  major  general 

Alex.  Gordon.*     The  Macgregors,  who  had   risen  about  Rebels 

the  end  of  September,  had  seized  the  boats  upon  Lochio-  ?*'*«  ^« 
1        .11        111...       1  .  boatiOD 

mood,  and  kept  the  whole  district  in  alarm,  as  it  was  never  Locblo- 

known  at  what  part  they  might  land  ;  the  loyalists  therefore  ""^"^* 
determined,  if  possible,  to  gain  possession  of  the  craft. 
For  this  purpose  they  procured  from  the  men  of  war  three 
kmg  boats  and  four  pinnaces,  with  four  pateraroes,  two 
gunners,  and  one  hundred  seamen  under  the  command  of 
captains  Field  and  Parker,  and  four  lieutenants ;  and  be- 
ing joined  by  three  boats  from  Dumbarton,  the  whole 
were  drawn  up  the  Leven  by  horses  to  the  mouth  of  the 
kdi,  where  a  hundred  and  twenty  Paisley  volunteers,  and 
a  number  of  the  country  gentlemen,  with  their  retainers, 
Darcbed  along  the  north-west  side  of  the  road.  At  night 
dwy  arrived  at  Luss,  where  they  were  joined  by  sir  Hum- 
phrqr  G>lquhoun  of  Luss,  and  James  Grant  of  Pluscar- 
den,  his  son-in-law,  followed  by  forty  or  fifty  stalely  fel- 
lows in  their  short  hose  and  belted  plaids,  armed,  each 
of  them,  with  a  well  fixed  gun  on  his  shoulder,  a  strong 
handsome  target  with  a  sharp  pointed  steel  of  above  half  an 
ell  in  length  screwed  into  the  navel  of  it,  on  his  left  arm,  a 
sturdy  claymore  by  his  side,  and  a  pistol  or  two,  with  a  dirk 
and  knife,  in  his  belt."  Here  the  company  rested,  and  next  Leave 
morning,  after  a  diligent  search,  they  found  the  boats  drawn  ^{j*^™  ^? 
up  a  considerable  way  on  the  land.  Such  as  were  not  da- 
maged they  launched  into  the  Loch,  such  as  were  they  hew- 
ed in  pieces,  and  returned  without  obstruction ;  the  moun- 
uln  echoes,  which  till  then  had  probably  never  been  dis- 
turbed by  artillery,  repeated  with  a  thundering  noise  the 
ilischarges  of  the  pateraroes,  and  multiplied  the  sounds  so 
tremendously,  that  the  Macgregors,  who  conceived  some 
vast  army  was  at  their  heels,  ran  panic-struck  to  the  rest  of 
the  rebels  at  Strathphillen,  who  were  augmented  by  Stuart 
of  Appin,  sir  John  M'Lean,  M*Dugal  of  Lime  and   their 

*  Campbell's  Life  of  John  duke  of  Argyle,  p.  180. 
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BOOK    followers,  with  some  Breadalbane  men,  amounting 

XXV.     thousand  four  hundred  men,  commanded  by  genei 

1715.     don.     This  force  appeared  before  Inverary,  but  lo; 

Appear  be-  hgj  pyt  it  in  a  respectable  posture  of  defence,  and 

rary— join   fruitless  parley,  they  thought  it  most  expedient  to 

^^-  and  join  the  army  under  Mar,*  to  whose  movemei 

now  necessary  to  advert. 

Lxxxi.  After  his  return  from  Dunblane,  he  quart 
a  few  days  at  Auchterarder,  then  returned  to  Pe 
issued  an  order  for  levying  an  assessment  of  twei 
lings  sterling  on  those  who  joined  the  pretender'^s  st 
and  forty  on  those  who  did  not,  upon  some  parts  of  th 
of  Fife,  Clackmannan,  Kinross,  and  Perth ;  and  on  ! 
the  twenty-third  of  October,  ordered  a  party  of  two  1 
foot,  and  one  hundred  horse  to  Dunfermline,  to  cc 
Skirmish  ^^  ^^^y  ^^^^  passing  Castle  Campbell,  notice  was  c< 
r  ^^hin"  ^°  '^^'gy'^*  who  immediately  despatched  a  detach; 
dragoons  under  the  hon.  colonel  Cathcart,  who  c 
the  mauraders  about  five  o'clock  next  morning,  kil 
wounded  several,  and  made  seventeen  prisoners,  w 
brought  to  the  camp  at  Stirling  that  same  evening, 
himself  losing  a  man.  To  prevent  the  effects  of  M 
quisition,  Argyle  published  a  counter  order,  forbidd 
lieges  to  pay  cess  to  the  rebels  upon  the  pain  of  hij 
son,  and  Mar  retorted  by  prohibiting  any  person  fr 
listing  in  the  service  of  the  elector  of  Brunswick 
similar  penalty.  The  regiments  drafted  from  Irela 
ing  arrived,  Argyle,  still  straitened  for  provisions,  < 

*  The  royalists  at  Inverary,  as  well  as  the  rebels  at  Lochmaben,  * 
ject  to  ialse  alarms.  A  small  body  of  horse  from  Kintyre  had  joine<i 
the  men  were  quartered  in  the  town,  and  the  horses  put  to  grass  or 
side  of  the  small  river  that  runs  by  the  town.  One  night  the  animal 
their  quarters,  took  a  longing  to  return  home.  In  their  march  they  w( 
to  keep  along  the  shore,  and  cross  the  river  at  the  lower  end  of  the  U 
noise  of  their  feet  at  a  distance  put  the  garrison  in  the  utmost  cons 
never  doubting  but  it  was  an  enemy.  The  horses  were  upon  the  f 
and  advanced  every  minute  nearer.  Terror  sat  on  every  countenar 
the  darkness  of  the  night  increased  as  well  as  concealed.  Immediate 
in  arms.  But  a  few  minutes  put  an  end  to  their  panic ;  for  some  of 
ings  passing  the  river  were  found  to  be  without  riders,  and  the  wboli 
covered  to  be  only  a  plot  among  the  Kintyre  horse  to  desert. — Cmw\ 
of  John,  duke  of  Argyle,  p.  180. 
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them  to  remain  in  Glasgow,  and  with  some  detachments  at    BOOK 
Kflsyth  and  Falkirk,  to  intercept  the  returning  rebels.    Mar,     ^^^' 
who  had  despatched  messengers  to  the  pretender,  colonel      17 15. 
Hay,  and  Dr.  Abercrombie — ^author  of  the  Martial  Achieve- 
ments of  the  Scots— to  urge  his  speedy  appearance,  resolved 
lo  remain  in  his  station  till  they  came  back ;  and  to  prevent  a 
nrprise,  began  to  rortify  Perth   and  the  Bridge  of  Elarn.  Mar  forti- 
Ai  an  interlude,  he  brought  to   Perth  Fairbairn  the  king's  ^*^  *'*^^'* 
printer,  who  now  preferred  being  printer  to  the  pretender, 
lod  employed  him  to  amuse  his  followers  with  accounts  of 
nctoriesthat  were  never  gained,  and  risings  which,  like  Irish 
kjpcies,  were  ^^  glorious  expectations. '' 

uxxir.  But  the  country  was  now  worn  out,  and  he  had 
been  joined  by  all  the  troops  he  had  any  reason  to  expect, 
excepting  those  who  could  join  him  on  a  march.     He  there- 
forest  last  resolved  to  cross  the  Forth  ;  but  with  an  effec*  ResoUrsto 
tire  force  of  twelve  thousand  men,  well  armed  and  furnished  S*^^*'® 
with  artillery,  and  opposed  by  not  more  than  a  third  of  that 
nomber,  he  proposed  to  accomplish  by  stratagem  what  a 
man  of  the    weakest  military  talents  would  have  done  by 
nuiibilating  his  enemy.     The  duke   of  Argyle,  who   had 
obtained  high    reputation    under    Marlborough,    had  acted 
with  consummate    prudence,    considering   the    very    small 
means  he  possessed;  he  not  only  had  kept  Mar  on  the  other  Able  con- 
side  of  the  Forth,  but  had  effectually  prevented  him  from  ^j^r^y^J. 
having  any  communication  with  the  south  ;  he  had  inter- 
cepted his  despatches,  and  what  was  still  more  important, 
he  had  intelligence  of  every  movement  his  opponent  made, 
and  was  acquainted  even  with   the  resolutions  of  his  secret 
cooncils.     Mar  intended,  by  three  false  attacks — one  at  Stir-  Mar's  plan, 
ling  Bridge,  another   at    the  Abbey  Ford,   a   mile  below, 
wd  the  last  at  Drip-Coble,  a  mile  and  a  half  above  it — to 
^vert  the  attention  of  Ar^^le,  while  he,  with  the  main  body 
of  the  army,  crossed  the  fords  of  the  Forth;  but  Argyle,  a|v 
prized  of  the  plan,  resolved  to  anticipate  hini,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  called  in  all  his  detachments,  and  concentrated  the  Argyle's 
*hole  of  his  forces  at  Stirling,  amounting  to  not  nmch  above  j^jf^.^  \^^ 
three  thousand  men,  and  determined  to  possess   himself  of 
^»e  r'bing  ground  above  Dunblane,  keeping  the  road  from 
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BOOK    make  a  motion  towards  the  king's  army,  Argyle  sent  gener 

XXV.     'Wightman  immediately  back  to  put  the  troops  in  order,  ai 

,-.-      soon  after  directed  him  to  march  to  the  top  of  a  hill  again 

the  enemy.     The  muir,  which  the  preceding  night  had  bei 

impassable  and  guarded  the  duke*s  right,  had  been  fro» 

during  the  night,  and  afforded  a  firm  road  for  the  enem 

whose  lines  being  so  much  more  extended,  they  poinU 

their  march  to  take  him  in  flank.^     His  grace  therefo 

changed  his  order  of  battle,  ordered  his  troops  to  stretch 

the  right  in  two  lines,  and,  coming  upon  the  left  of  the  r 

bels  in  the  act  of  drawing  up,  charged   them  with  such  ir 

The  battle  petuosity  that,  although  they  made  a  vigorous  resistant 

of^thc  re-    ^^^Y  ^^^^  broken   through  and  forced  to  quit  the  field 

bels  defeat-  The  duke  pursued  eagerly  as  far  as  the  river  Allan;  butd 

flight  was  not  so  disorderly  as  to  prevent  their  rallying  s 

veral  times,  and  attempting  to  re-form,  which  occasionc 

several  pretty  smart  skirmishes  between  the  muir  and  tl 

river,     Wightman,  who  commanded  the  foot,  was  by  th 

means  relieved  from  the  enemy ;  and  the  duke,  who  belie 

ed  that  he  had  broken  their  main  strength,  sent  him  orde 

to  pursue. 

Lxxxvi.  But  while  the  rebel  left  was  defeated,  their  rig 

was  triumphant;  and  had  they  had  a  general  who  knew  he 

to  profit  by  his  own  good  fortune,  the  victory  had  been  con 

The  left  of  plete.     Before  the  left  of  the  king's  army  was  formed.  Ma 

army°aUo    ^'  '^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  clans,  made  a  most  furious  and  unexpec 

broken.       ed  attack ;  and  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes,  the  whole  wi 

thrown  into  entire  irremediable  confusion.     General  Wbc 

tham  himself  galloped  into  Stirling  with   the  fugitives,  aoc 

announced,  to  the  utter  dismay  of  the  inhabitants,  that  al 

was  lost.|     Wightman,   whenever  he  was  apprized  of  tb 

fate  of  their  left  wing,  slackened  his  march,  and  kept  bit 

foot  together  in  order   to  receive  the  enemy  in  the  bes 

manner  he  could  if  they  happened  to  attack,  which  he  ever 

moment  expected,  without  the  least  hope  of  being  able  t 

"  Colonel  Harrison *s  account  of  the  victory. 

f  The  statement  in  the  text  is  taken  from  the  official  despatch,  which  it  CC 
firmed  by  Mar*s.  General  Wightman,  in  his  account,  says,  that  the  eneaf ' 
tacked.    I  prefer  the  former  authorities,  being  two  to  one. 

I  Colonel  Blackaddcr's  Diary,  Nov.  ]3. 
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repulse  them.*     He  also  sent  pressing  messages  after  Ar-    book 
gyle,  to  inform  him  of  the  disaster,  who  instantly  returned,  ^^^'' 
and  was  struck  with  astonishment  at  seeing  a  victorious  ar-      17 15. 
ny  in  their  rear  of  at  least  three  times   their  number.     He 
however  assumed  a  resolute  attitude,  and,   facing  to  the  Argyle  a- 
right  about,  marched  toward  the  enemy,  who,  to  the  number  §Jc"ei^inV 
of  four  thousand,  were  ranged  on  the  top  of  Kippendavie.f 
There  his  grace  posted  his  troops  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
having  the  protection  of  some  earth-walls,  and  ditches ;  and, 
as  the  evening  drew  on,  inclined  with  the  right  towards  the 
town  of  Dunblane.     "  The  enemy,"  says  general  Wight- 
man,  in  his  account  of  the  battle,  *^  behaved  like  civil  gen- 
tlemen, and  let  us  do  what  we  pleased,  so  that  we  passed 
die  bridge  of  Dunblane,  posted  ourselves  very  securely,  and  The  royal 
lay  on  our  arms  all  night."     Mar  retired  with  his  army  to  ^g^^^ 
Ardoch  at  night,  and  thence  to  Perth.     Argyle,  upon  the  Dunblane 
Monday,  sent  a  party  of  dragoons  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  p^^y^,  ^^ 
brought  off  the  wounded,  whom  he  carried  to  Stirling,  where, 
not  having  strength  sufficient  to  follow  the  enemy,  he  re- 
tomed  with  his  army.     As  tokens  of  victory,  he  displayed 
fourteen  of  the  enemy's  colours  and  standards,  among  which 
was  conspicuous  the  royal  standard,  the  restoration ;  he  had 
also  six  pieces  of  the  enemies^  cannon,  and  four  of  their  wag-  Argyln*t 
gons,  with  a  number  of  prisoners,  among  whom  v/ere  vis-  y^ctory.^ 
count  Strathallan  and  several  gentlemen  of  rank.    The  num- 
ber of  the  rebels  killed  and  wounded  in  the  engagement  is 
variously  stated,  but  what  seems  nearest  the  truth,  is  the 

*  In  his  despatch  of  Nov.  14th,  he  says,  "  if  they  [the  rebels]  hnd  either  had 
am^  or  conduct,  they  might  have  entirely  destroyed  my  hody  of  foot,  hut 
it  pleased  God  to  the  contrary  ;**  he,  however,  pays  a  high  compliment  to 
tile  inferior  officers,—"  I  never  saw  regular  troops  more  exactly  drawn  up  in 
£ne  of  battle,  and  that  in  a  moment,  and  their  officers  behaved  with  all  the 
pOancry  imaginable.** 

t  The  Macgregors,  upon  this  occasion,  kept  aloof,  Rob  Roy  being  under  too 
BBij  obligations  to  Argyle  to  enter  into  any  engagement  against  him.  "  There 
*M  another  thing  very  observable  in  that  day's  semce,*'  says  Patten,  "  that  one 
Hoben  Roy  Macgregor,  alien  Campbell,  a  noted  gentleman  in  former  times 
faf  bravery,  resolution,  and  courage,  was,  with  his  men  and  followers, 
•ithin  a  very  little  distance  from  the  earl  of  Mar's  army.  When  he  was  de- 
Bred  by  a  gentleman  of  his  own  to  go  and  assist  his  friends,  he  replied,  *  If 
twy  could  not  do  it  without  me  they  should  not  do  it  with  me.'" — Hist,  of 
tJ^elateHebcHion,  p.  213. 
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BOOK   medium — six  hundred  ;  among  the  former  were  tl 

^^^'     Strathmore,  Clanronald,  and  some  other  persons  c 

1715.     tion ;  the  earl  of  Panmure,  Drummond  of  Logie, 

Loss  on      j^gj  ]Vi<Lean  were  among  the  latter.     The  loss  on 
both  sides.      «  ,      ,  .      ,  °  i    .    i*    .       .     i  -n 

of  the  kmg  6  troops  was  not  much  inferior  m  killec 

ed,  and  prisoners;  they  allowed  six  hundred  and  U 

without  any  great  breach  of  charity,  we  may  safelj 

was  not  the  maximum.    Among  the  killed  were  cole 

mers  and  captain  Armstrong,  aid-de-camp  to  the 

Argyle.      Lord  Forfar,  who  acted  as  brigadier, 

through  the  knee  and  wounded  in  fourteen  diiferei 

and  died  on  the  8th  December ;  among  the  wou 

recovered  were,  the  earl  of  Hay,  who  received  a  I 

side ;  general  Evans,  a  cut  in  the  head ;  colonel  H; 

shot  through  the  body ;  and  Charles  Cockburn,  t 

the  lord  justice-clerk,  through  the  arm.*" 

Mar  claims      Lxxxvii.  Mar  also  claimed  the  victory,  "  Had  o 

the  victory.  g^^Q^j  ^^^^  g^j j  j^e,  in  a  letter  to  colonel  Balf 

haved  as  our  right  and  the  rest  of  our  first  line  di< 

tory  had  been  complete,  but  another  day  is  coming 

Happily  for  his  country  that  day  never  came ;  tl 

opportunity  which  his  imbecility  allowed  to  slip, 

no  more,  but  he  caused  thanksgiving  sermons  to  be 

in  the  church  of  Perth,  the  town  illuminated,  bells 

every  mark  of  public  rejoicing  to  be  exhibited ; 

opponent  was  assiduously  improving  the  advantag 

so  unexpectedly  acquired,  and  his  friends  in  the  i 

the  south  were  agonizing  under  the  pangs  of  sor 

diable  defeat 

M'lntosh        LXXXVII  I.  At  the  commencement  of  the  rebelli 

fhrireT*    dier  M'Intosh  surprised  Inverness,  where  he  procl 

fender  at     pretender  and  left  a  garrison  in  it  under  M'Kenzit 

Inverness,  ^j^^^^  j^^  ^^^^  south.     In  his  progress  to  join  Mar 

ing  the  house  of  CuUoden,  he  stopped  and  invest 

demanded  what  arms  and  ammunition  were  witl 

Ileroifim  of  Forbes  being  at  London,  his  lady,  a  daughter  of 

berof  Cul- Gordon  of  Gordonstoun's,   heroically  replied,    " 

loden. 

*  Duke  of  Argyle*8  despatches. — Gazette.     General  Wightir 
of  the  victory,  and  the  earl  of  Mar's  account  of  the  battle,  printed 
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husbftod  had  left  her  the  keys  of  that  house,  with  the  cus-  BOOK 
tody  of  what  was  in  it,  and  she  would  deliver  them  to  none  ^^^* 
bat  himself/'  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  resistance.  Mcin- 
tosh, when  he  found  he  could  make  no  impression  on  the 
pitce,  nor  terrify  its  fair  defender,  turned  his  plundering  ban* 
ditti  loose  upon  the  tenants ;  unable  to  assist  them  herself, 
she  despatched  her  chamberlain  to  colonel  Munro  of  Fow- 
iis,  who,  without  a  moment^s  delay,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  two  hundred  men,  for  her  relief;  but  at  the  water  of  Co- 
tton he  found  Seaforth  with  fifteen  hundred  men  ready  to 
dispute  the  passage,  yet  he  did  not  desist  from  his  attempt 
to  rescue  the  lady,  till  he  learned  that  that  nobleman  had 
{troniised  Mcintosh  should  retire. 

Lzxxix.  In  the  end  of  the  month  Seaforth  sent  a  message  Seaforth 
to  sir  Robert  Munro,  who  had  been  for  a  long  while  blind,  ^rlLMiiiK. 
''That  he  was  now  designed  to  execute  what  he  had  so  long  ro  to  de- 
determined,  to  set  king  James  upon  the  throne  ;  the  matter  ^^i^'^^hii 
being  now  so  ripe,  as  it  would  be  effectuated  without  stroke  reply- 
of  sword,"  and  demanded  his  arms.     Sir  Robert  replied, 
^  What  arms  he  had  were  for  the  use  and  service  of  king 
George,  whom  he  would  defend  while  his  blood  was  warm  ;'^ 
and  retaining  a  strong  garrison  for  the  defence  of  his  house, 
sent  the  rest  of  the  clan  to  the  bridge  of  Alness,  where  the 
colonel  his  son  had  rendezvoused  four  hundred  men.     Tiie 
day  following  he  was  joined  by  lady  Ross  of  Balnagowan's 
chamberlain,  with  one  hundred  and  eighty  of  her  tenants, 
and  on  the  6th  of  October  the  earl  of  Sutherland  and  the  Prcpnra- 
lords  Strathnaver   and  Reay  came  to  the  camp,  attended  gJs^Sea-^*^ 
by  three  hundred  of  the  earfs  and  three  hundred  of  lord  forth; 
Reay*s  men,  forming  altogether  a  body  of  twelve  hundred, 
with  which  they  never  doubted  but  they  would  be  able  to 
defend  their   country,  and  prevent  Seaforth   from  aiding 
Mar.    But  Seaforth  had  now  been  reinforced  from  the  isles 
by  sir  Donald  McDonald  with  about  seven  hundred  of  his 
own  clan,  and  a  number  of  the  M*Craws,  M^nnans,  and 
others  he  had   picked  up  by  the  way,  which   increased  his 
force  to  about  three  thousand.     Having  resolved  to  attack 
Sutherland,  the  earl  retreated  to  his  own  county  before  a 
strong  detachment  which  Duncan  Forbes,  afterwards   lord  who  march, 
president,  had  despatched  under  captain  Grant,  to  his  support, 
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could  reach  him ;  and  Seaforth  advanced  to  Perth,  along 
with  M^Kenzie  of  Frazerdale,  who  had  prevailed  upon  three 
hundred  of  the  Frazers  to  follow  hira. 

xc.  No  sooner  had  the  departure  of  the  rebel  chiefs  left 
the  communication  free  between  the  loyalists,  than  Suther- 
land called  a  meeting  of  the  deputy-lieutenants  of  the  shires 
in  his  lieutenancy,*  at  which  it  was  agreed  to  send  Gordon 
of  Ardoch  to  London  to  represent  the  state  of  the  country ,*f 
which  he  did  so  successfully,  that  he  returned  within  a 
month  with  a  thousand  stand  of  arms  ;  and  it  was  also  re* 
solved  that  a  plan  which  had  been  projected  for  the  reco- 
very of  Inverness  by  lord  Lovat — ^now  returned  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  estates — and  Cullodeny  in  conjunction  with 
Duncan  Forbes  and  Rose  of  Kilravock,  should  be  immedi- 
ately carried  into  execution.  The  Moray  gentlemen,  Liovat 
and  the  Grants,  were  to  attack  on  the  south,  the  earl  of 
Sutherland,  lord  Reay,  the  Munroes  and  Rosses  on  the 
north  side  of  the  town,  and  those  who  could  not  furnish  men 
were  to  find  provisions.  But  before  Sutherland  or  Reay, 
owing  to  the  distance,  could  bring  up  their  retainers,  Lovat, 
captain  Grant,  and  the  deputy-lieutenants  of  Moray,  had 
invested  the  town.;]:  Their  first  attempt  at  a  surprisal  through 
the  private  passages  being  defeated  by  the  rashness  of  captain 
Rose,  the  brother  of  Kilravock— who  was  killed  when  too 
incautiously  pressing  on  the  enemy— the  besiegers  proposed 
to  surround  the  town  and  attack  from  several  points  at 
once,  for  which  purpose  Lovat  took  post  at  the  west  end  of 
the  bridge*  captain  George  Grant  on  the  south  side  at  the 
entry  to  Castle  Street,  and  tlie  Moray  lieutenants  at  the 
east  port 

xci.  Sir  John  M'Kenzie,  who  perceived  their  intentions 
before  they  had  got  their  arrangements  completed,  knowing 
that  he  was  in  no  situation  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance, 
withdrew  with  his  garrison  across  the  Firth,  and  left  the 
place  open  to  the  enemy  without  a  stroke.     Colonel  Mun- 


*  He  was  lord  lieutenant  of  the  shires  of  Caithness,  Cromarty,  Elgin  oc 
Moray,  Inverness,  Nainie,  Koss,  Sutherland,  and  Orkney. 

t  Culloden  Papers,  Introd*  p.  12. 

t  The  deputy  lieutenants  of  Moray  were,  Kihiivock,  Lethem,  Brodie^  nt 
Archibald  CampbeU,  and  DunphaiL 
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ro^  who  arrived  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  men  a  few  hours    BOOK 
ifter  the  place  was  entered,  by  virtue  of  his  military  rank,     ^^^' 
took  possession  of  the  castle  as  governor ;  Lovat's  men,  the      1715. 
Grants,  and  the  levy  from  Moray  quartering  and  keeping 
guard  in  the  town.     Soon  after,  the  earl  of  Sutherland  also 
cune  with  some  artillery  he  had  procured  from  a  ship  in 
the  firth,  which,  as  they  were  not  needed  for  the  siege,  he 
planted  on  the  castle.     To  support  the  garrison,  his  lord- 
ship levied  contributions  from  the  lands  of  the  Mackenzies, 
vho^  although  they  had  not  gone  to  Mar  themselves,  had  Contribu- 
sent  their  followers.     Lovat,   Kilravock,  and  sir  Archibald  by"he^i^!^ 
Ctmpbell,   made  a  similar  excursion  through  Moray  and  aUsts. 
Nkime. 

xcii.  The  spirited  conduct  of  Munro,  and  the  formation 
of  the  camp  at  Alness,  had  detained  Seaforth  a  considerable 
time  from  joining  the  rebels  in  the  south,  and  may  be  said 
(0  have  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  Mar's  failure,  as  he 
Would  not  venture  to  cross  the  Forth  without  him.   The  late 
proceedings  recalled  him  to  the  defence  of  his  country,  and 
he  was  forced  to  leave  the  camp  at  Perth,  which  was  still 
farther  weakened  by  the  departure  of  the  Frazers  in  a  body,  Seaforth 
at  the  call  of  their  chief.     When  he  arrived  about  the   1st  returns  to 
of  December,  he  concerted  with  Huntly  an  attack  upon  In- 
verness, but  the  earl  of  Sutherland  having  notice  of  the  con- 
federacy, determined  to  reduce  the  earl  of  Seaforth  before 
he  could  receive  assistance  from  the  Gordons,  and  instantly 
advanced  against  him  with  a  force  of  upwards  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred men,  as  far  as  Gilchrist  moor.     Seaforth,  who,  after  the 
battle,  could  only  muster  about  twelve  hundred,  made  his 
submission  to  government,  owned  king  George  as  his  right-  Submits  to 
ful  sovereign,  and  promised  to  deliver  up  his  arms  when  re-  ^J,""" 
quired.     Sutherland  then  returned  to  Inverness,  where,  in  a 
kwdays,  he  received  likewise  the  submission  of  the  murquis  Huntly  also 
of  Huntly.  »"^'"•^• 

xciii.  Upon  the  same  day  that  the  northern  rebels  were 
defeated  at  Dunblane,  the  southern  rebellion  was  extinguish- 
^  at  Preston.     Lancashire  has  been   the  trap  which,  from  Proceed- 
the  days  of  the  "  malignant  engagement,""  to  the  last  rebel-  lXu^^n° 
lion,  174^    has   always   ensnared    and    ruined    the   Scots.  England. 
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BOOK    Thither  the  combined  forces  bent  their  steps.*     The  first 
XXV.     place  they  entered  on  the  English  side  was   Brampton,  a 
j^l^      small  market  town,  where  Forster  opened  his  commission 
Forster  ap-  sent  him  by  the  earl  of  Mar,  to  act  as  general  in  England ; 
nerdby the  ^^^^  ^^^^         ^^^^  ^^^  remaining  highlanders,  who  still  fol- 
pretender.   lowed  reluctantly,  had  sixpence  a-day  allowed  them  to  pre- 
vent their  mutiny  or  desertion.    At  Penrith  they  expected 
to  have  met  with  friends,  but  as  they  drew  near  they  were 
informed  that  lord  Lonsdale  and  the  bishop  of  Carlisle  were 
waiting  their  arrival  with  the  posse  comitatus  to  the  amount 
Dispone     of  fourteen  thousand  men.     This  undisciplined  rabble,  how- 
^comUaiua,    ^^^^^  ^^  soon  as  their  scouts  brought  them  notice  that  they 
had  drawn  up  on  a  common,  and  were  advancing  in  battle 
array,  dispersed  in  confusion,  shifting  each  for  himself,  leav- 
ing a  considerable  booty  of  horses  and  arms,  and  what  would 
have  been  of  more  consequence,  had  the  rebels  been  headed 
by  a  man  of  talents,  a  spirit  of  high  exultation  among  the 
enemy,  while  they  carried  with  them  terror  and  alarm,  which 
they  spread  over  the  whole  country.    At  Penrith  they  rested 
to  refresh  themselves,  and  seize,  as  their  custom  was,  the 
public  money.    Their  next  march  was  to  Appleby,  but  there 
not  being  any  appearance  of  the  country  wishing  to  favour 
The  army   them,  some  of  the  English  began  to  desert,  and  when  tliey 
diminishes,  reached  Kirby-Lonsdale,  they  found  their  numbers  rather 
diminished  than  increased. 

xciv.  On  their  march  to  Lancaster,  however,  they  were 
gladdened  with  intelligence  brought  by  Charles,  second  bro* 
ther  to  lord  Widdrington,  that  the  whole  gentlemen  of  the 
prosMcte.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  cheerful  and  zealous,  that  the  pretender  had  been 
proclaimed  at  Manchester,  where  the  citizens  had  provided 
arms  for  a  troop  of  fifty  men,  besides  volunteers,  and 
that  their  prospects  were  never  more  flattering.  The  high- 
landers,  who  had  always  complained  ^'that  the  promises 
of  numbers  joining'*  had  uniformly  come  to  nothing,  gave 
three  huzzas,  took  courage,  and  went  on.     When  they  ap- 

*  The  rebels  were  accompanied  by  a  facetious  fellow  of  the  name  of  Guiii» 
who  went  into  all  the  ch«irche8  on  their  way,  and  scratched  out  from  the  prayer 
books  the  name  of  king  George,  so  neatly,  and  inserted  the  name  of  king  Janea 
VI II.  so  much  resembling  print,  that  the  trick  could  scarcely  be  perceived. 
Patten,  p.  87. 
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prtMcfaed   Lancaster^  the  infamous  colonel  Charteris,  who    BOOK 
had  a  seat  in  the  neighbourhood,  proposed  to  blow  up  the     ^^V. 


bricige  over  the  Loyne,  which  the  inhabitants  resisted  as      1715. 
ID  onoecessary  waste,  alleging  that  the  river  was  passable 
at  fords  at  low  water,  both  for  horse  and  foot ;  but  a  quantity 
of  ganpowder,  which  the  merchants  had  on  sale,  was  thrown 
into  a  **  draw-well''  in  the  market  place.     The  rebels  then 
entered  without  exposition,  and  found  comfortable  quarters ; 
for  the  people,  although  not  remarkably  forward,  were  yet  £nter  Lan 
■DC  altogether  unfavourable.      In  the  evening  a  foraging  ^^ 
party  paid  a  visit  to  Charteris's  villa,  where  they  regaled 
themselves  with  a  few  bottles  of  his  wine  and  strong  beer, 
vkidi  the  cdouel,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  government, 
nagnified  into  the  most  horrid  excesses ;  but  had  his  own 
country  men  been  allowed  to  take  vengeance  on  a  wretch 
they  detested  as  a  disgrace  to  the  nation,  they  would  have 
purified  with  fire  that  den  of  all  abominations. 

xcT.  At  Lancaster  they  continued  two  days,  when  they 
leiaed  some  arms  which  were  in  the  custom-house,  and  some 
claret  aod  brandy ;  and  besides  confiscating  the  public  mo-  Seize  the 
n^,  they  appropriated  a  sum  shipped  for  a  Mr.  Hexam,  5ey,'&c!!^ 
a  London  merchant  and  member  of  parliament,  the  ship  on 
board   which  it  was  not  having  left  the  harbour.      They 
also  increased  their  train  by  six  pieces  of  cannon.     Here 
Buxton,  the  Derbyshire  clergyman  left  them,  being  sent  off  to 
his  own  country  to  bring  intelligence  respecting  the  disposi- 
of  the  gentlemen  in  that  quarter;   his  place  was  in- 
Dtly  supplied  by  William  Paul,  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.*     During  their  stay,  their  numbers  considera- 
bly increased,  chiefly  however  with  papists,  which  disgusted 
their  ScotUsh  friends,  who  expected  to  have  been  supported 
by  all  the  high  church  party. 
XCTI*  Having  received  all  the  addition  they  could  expect 

in  that  quarter,  they  moved  from  Lancaster  to  Preston  with  Advance  to 

Preston. 

*  "  He  csme  l>oldly  ap  to  Mr.  Forster,  as  he  was  at  dinner  with  Mr.  Pat- 
In.  m.  die  recorder  of  Lancaster's  house.  He  entered  the  room  in  a  blue  coat, 
wA  a  kiog  wig,  and  a  tword,  and  Mr.  John  Cotton  of  Cambridgeshire,  with 
■B ;  thej  let  him  know  who  they  were,  and  in  a  flourishing  way  made  a  ten- 
ds of  tbeir  tenrices  for  the  cause,  which  Mr.  Forster  accepting,  they  withdrew.** 
—Patten,  p.  98.     Ptal  was  afterwards  hanged  at  Tyburn. 
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BOOR    tlie  intention  of  afterwards  taking  possession  of  Warrington 
^^^-    Bridge  and  the  town  of  Manchester,  where  they  had  strong 
1715.     assurances  of  numbers  being  ready  to  swell  their  ranks ;  and 
by  this  they  hoped  to  have  commanded  the  wealthy  sea-port 
of  Liverpool,  and  the  means  of  supporting  their  army  or  in- 
suring their  retreat.     Two  troops  of  Stanhope'^s  dragoons 
and  part  of  a  regiment  of  militia  having  retired  to  WigaOy 
at  their  approach,  their  confidence  increased,  and  they  were 
led  to  imagine  the  king's  forces  would  not  dare  to  look  them 
Proclaim     Jn  the  face.     The  pretender  was  of  course  proclaimed  at 
ten<£r-l     Preston,  and  they  were  joined  by  a  considerable  number  of 
joined  only  influential  gentlemen,  with  their  tenants,  servants,  and  at- 
I'^P'-^  *•  tendants,  still  all  papists.     By  the  same  fatality  which  ac- 
companied them  throughout,  they  remained  in  Preston  two 
Futul  delay,  days  without  attempting  any  thing,  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
positions,  movements,  or  numbers  of  the  royal  force  whick 
was  gathering  around  tliem. 

xcvii.  Whether  by  rapid  motions  they  might  have  panic 

struck  the  country,  and  attained  their  object,  it  is  useless  to 

conjecture ;  their  delays  gave  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool 

time  to  render  their  city  impregnable  to  any  force  they  could 

Liverpool    have  brought  against  it.     A  third  part  of  the  approaches 

fortified.     ^^j,g  ]^jj  uj^jgi-  ^ater,  and  in  the  avenues  which  could  not 

be  inundated,  intrenchments  were  thrown  up  bristled  with 
seventy  pieces  of  cannon,  while  the  ships  rode  in  the  ofling» 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  shore,  that  the  rebels  could  not 
have  availed  themselves  of  them  even  if  they  had  got  tha 
town.     But  now  when  they  attempted  it,  the  arrival  of  ge- 
Advance  of  "^1*^1^  Wills  and  Carpenter  had  effectually  blocked  up  every 
the  royal     road,  and  on  Saturday  the  11th,  after  Forster  had  given  or^ 
ders  for  the  whole  army  to  march  to  Manchester,  to  his  in- 
describable amazement,  he  heard  that  general  Wills,  who 
commanded  in  Cheshire,  was  advancing  from  Wigan  to  at- 
tack  him.     Preston  is  situate  on  a  gentle  elevation  above 
the   Ribble,  and  the  only  access  from  the  south  was  then 
across  a  bridge,  the  river  not  being  fordable  for  a  consider- 
able way  above  or  below  it.     Here  a  hundred  choice  stout 
well  armed  men  of  Mcintosh's  battalion  were  stationed,  un- 
injuScioug  ^^*"  Heutenant-colonel  John  Farquharson  of  Invercale,  an  ex- 
conduct     cellent  and  brave  officer,  who  would  willingly  have  defended 
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the  pass  to  the  last,  and  allowed  the  rest  time  to  have  got    BOOK 
oat  of  the  place — the  only  chance  left  them  for  escape — but    XXV. 
Forster  withdrew  him,  and  he  entered  cheerlessly,  to  aug-      .-.- 
ment  the  number  of  victims  in  the  town. 

xcviii.  Wills,  leaving  a  regiment  of  dragoons  at  Man- 
diester  to  prevent  the  disaffected  from  rising,  advanced  with 
Sre  others  and  a  regiment  of  foot.     Finding  the  bridge, 
where  he  anticipated  a  stout  resistance,  entirely  deserted, 
be  suspected  a  stratagem;  but  proceeding  cautiously,  he 
was  astonished  to  find  that  no  advantage  had  been  taken  of  Wills  ukp» 
the  hedges,  lanes,  or  inclosures,  and  began  to  suspect  that  ^f  ^"^"^^ 
the  enemy  had  retreated  on  the  Scottish  side  ;  but  when  as- 
sored  that  the  whole  were  collected  within  the  town,  he  in- 
Btandy  perceived  the  extent  of  their  blunder,  and  made  his 
arrangements  to  avail  himself  of  the  folly  of  their  leaders. 
Occupying  the  inclosures  which  Forster  had  neglected,  he 
disposed  his  troops  in  such  a  manner  as  that  he  might  either 
attack  the  town  if  he  chose,  or  cut  them  to  pieces  if  they 
should  sally  or  attempt  to  retreat.     The  rebels,  who  had 
irithout  an  effort  given  up  every  tenable  position,  applied 
themselves  vigorously  to  barricade  the  streets,  in  each  of 
which  were  placed  two  pieces  of  cannon,   and  the  soldiers 
were  posted  in  the  houses,  whence  they  could  annoy  the 
enemy  without  much   danger  to  themselves.     The  gentle-  Prepam- 
nien  volunteers  were  stationed  in  the  churchyard  under  the  *•«""  ^^!^ 
command   of  the  earl   of  Derwentwater — who  particularly  the  town. 
distinguished  himself,  labouring  in  the  trenches  stripped  to 
the  waistcoat — viscount  Kenmure,  and  the  earls  of  Winton 
and  Nithsdale.     General   Forster   formed   four  main  bar- 
riers; the  first  a  little  below   the  church,  commanded  by 
brigadier  Mackintosh,  supported  by  the  gentlemen  volun- 
teers ;  the  second  at  the  end  of  a  lane  leading  to  the  fields, 
commanded  by  lord  Charles  Murray,  the  third  near  a  wind- 
mill under  the  direction  of  colonel  Mackintosh,  and  the  last 
in  the  street  leading  to  Liverpool,  under  major  Miliar  and 
Mr.  Douglas. 

xcix.  Wills,  after  reconnoitering,  directed  two  attacks  to  Attack 
be  made  on  the  opposite  entrances  of  the  town,  the  one  in 
4e  avenue  that  led  to  Wigan,  the  other  on  that  which  lay  to- 
wards Lancaster.     For  the  first  he  selected  the  Cameronian 
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of  which  Forster  was  nominally  general,  having,  together 
with  lord  Widdrington  and  some  of  the  other  English  gen* 
tlemen,  prevailed  upon  Forster  to  consent  to  treat,  oflfered 
his  services  to  manage  the  capitulation.  Pretending  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  some  of  the  king's  officers  he  flat*- 
tered  them  with  obtaining  favourable  articles,  but  the  gene- 
ral would  listen  to  no  conditions ;  **  rebels,"  he  told  him^ 
<'  could  expect  no  other  terms  than  to  lay  down  their  arms 
and  surrender  at  discretion,*^  and  when  the  colonel  intreat- 
ed  for  some  more  propitious  reply,  the  only  answer  was, 
*'  They  must  submit  to  the  king's  mercy ;  and  if  they  laid 
down  their  arms  and  submitted  prisoners  at  discretion,  he 
would  prevent  his  soldiers  from  cutting  them  in  pieces  till 
he  had  further  orders,  and  that  he  would  give  them  but  an 
hour  to  consider  it.'^  This  negotiator  being  obliged  to  re- 
turn with  so  hopeless  a  message,  captain  Dalziel,  brother  to 
the  earl  of  Carnwath,  before  the  hour  expired,  attempted  a 
separate  agreement  for  the  Scots ;  but  Carpenter  was  inflex- 
ible, nor  would  he  so  much  as  give  them  the  smallest  hopes 
of  mercy. 

cii.  When  the  time  was  expired,  and  firing  had  re-com- 
menced, colonel  Cotlon,  with  a  dragoon  and  a  drum  beat- 
ing a  chamade,  came  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  rebel  com* 
manders  to  receive  their  final  answer ;  and  sent  forward  the 
drum  to  announce  the  truce  at  some  houses,  where  the  king'^s 
soldiers  continued  firing,  but  the  poor  fellow  was  shot  dcAd 
in  the  act,  whether  accidentally  by  his  own  party  or  not  is 
uncertain  ;  the  vanquished,  however,  as  in  all  doubtful  cases, 
had  to  bear  the  blame,  and  he  was  reported  to  have  been- 
killed  by  some  of  the  rebels  who  were  opposed  to  the  sur^ 
render.  The  disputes  between  the  English  who  were  will- 
ing, and  the  Scottish  rebels  who  were  averse  to  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender,  ran  high,  and  the  colonel  was  sent  back 
to  his  general,  with  a  request  that  he  would  grant  them  a 
cessation  of  arms  till  seven  o^clock  next  morning,  in  order 
to  adjust  their  difierences,  and  promising  that  they  would 
then  yield  to  necessity,  and  submit  without  reserve.  This 
Carpenter  acceded  to,  provided  they  threw  up  no  more  en* 
trenchments  in  the  streets,  nor  sufiered  any  of  the  people  to 
e.'cape,  and  that  they  sent  the  chiefs  of  the  Englbh  and 
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Scottish  as  hostages :— colonel  Cotton,  who  returned  with  BOOK 
this  answer,  carried  back  the  earl  of  Derwentwater  and  bri-  XXV. 
gadier  Mcintosh. 

ciif.  When  the  capitulation  was  announced  to  the  com- 
mon soldiers,  who  had  not  the  smallest  suspicion  of  any  such 
negotiations  being  in  progress,  their  rage  was  unbounded, 
and  bad  Forster  or  Oxburgh  appeared  in  the  streets  during 
their  first  transports,  they  would  have  torn  them  in  pieces.  Rage  of  the 
As  it  was,  Forster  had  a  narrow  escape  ;  lord  C.  Murray  »oldier8  it 
aimed  at  him  in  his  own  chamber,  and  had  not  Patten,  who  ution. 
was  present,  struck  up  the  pistol,  he  had  never  carried  the 
capitulation  into  effect.     The  streets  were  a  scene  of  tumult 
and  confusion,  one  was  shot  dead  and  several  wounded,  only 
for  mentioning  a  surrender.     By  seven  o'clock,   however, 
next  morning,  when  their  fury  had  settled  in  sullen  despon- 
dency, Forster  acquainted  general   Wills  that  they  were 
ready  to  give  up  at  discretion. 

CIV.  Mcintosh,  who  was  standing  by  when  the  message 
WIS  delivered,  said,  "  he  would  not  answer  that  the  Scots 
would  surrender  in  that  manner,  for  they  were  people  of  des- 
Derate  fortunes,  and  that  he  had  been  a  soldier  himself,  and 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  a  prisoner  at  discretion."  '*  Then," 
said  Wills,  *'  go  to  your  people  again,  and  I  will  attack  the 
town,  and  the  consequence  will  be,  I  will  not  spare  one  mnii 
ofyou."  The  old  brigadier  apparently  accepted  the  offer, 
and  went  back,  but  returned  in  haste,  and  said,  lord  Ken*  Scottish 
mure  and  the  other  noblemen  would  surrender,  as  did  the  noblemen 
English ;  the  bloody  alternative,  which  resolute  men  in  des-  surrender, 
perate  circumstances  would  have  preferred,  presented  no  at- 
tractions for  them  ;  who,  destitute  of  the  energy  which  such 
An  enterprise  required,  had  not  made  up  their  minds  to  dare 
the  worst.  Having  foolishly  ventured  from  a  privacy  which 
perhaps  they  might  have  adorned,  unfitted,  either  by  talents 
or  experience,  fot  the  situations  they  so  presumptuously  as- 
sumed, they  were  entangled  in  the  fatalities  of  a  devoted 
kouse,  and  after  a  complicated  series  of  misfortunes  and 
blunders,  expiated  their  rashness  and  folly  in  exile  or  on  the 
scaffold, 
cv.  Every  idea  of  resistance  being  abandoned,  colonel  Cot- 
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BOOK    ton  was  sent  in  to  take  possession  of  the  town  and  disarm  the 
XXV.     rebels.     The  generals  followed  with  all  the  pomp  of  mili- 
1715.     tary  triumph,  Carpenter  and  Wills  at  the  head  of  those 
Town  ta-    ^^  ^^e  Lancaster  side,  and  brigadier  Honeywood  from  the 
sion  of.       opposite,  both  meeting  at  the  market-place  where  the  high* 
landers  were  drawn  up  under  arms.     The  nobility,  gentle- 
men, and  officers  were  first  carried  to  the  several  inns,  and 
placed  in  different  rooms,  with  sentinels  over  them,  then  the 
common  men  laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  put  into  the 
church  under  a  sufficient  guard.     When  all  were  disarmed 
and  secured,  general  Carpenter  sent  off  the  troops  he  had 
brought,  to  Wigan  to  refresh  themselves,  and  on  the  fifteenth 
took  his  own  departure,  leaving  the  care  of  the  prisoners  to 
general  Wills. 

cvi.  Although  the  rebels  in  Preston  amounted  to  four 
thousand  at  the  time  the  town  was  invested,  the  number  of 
prisoners  taken  were  only  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
Namber  of  ninety-seven,  including  seven  noblemen,  a  number  of  gentle- 
thit^sur?*  "^^"»  officers,  and  two  clergymen,  Mr.  Patten  and  Mr.  Ir- 
rendered.  ving.  Of  these  four  hundred  and  seventy-nine  were  English, 
among  whom  were  Forster  the  general,  the  earl  of  Derwent* 
water  and  his  brother,  lord  Widdrington  and  two  brothers, 
and  Edward  Howard,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  be- 
sides sixty-two  gentlemen  of  family.  One  thousand  and 
twenty-two  were  Scottish  men,  and  of  these,  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  were  noblemen,  officers,  and  gentlemen,  in- 
cluding the  earls  of  Nithsdale,  Carnwath,  and  Wigton,  vis- 
count Kenmure,  lord  Nairn  and  the  master  of  Nairn,  Basil 
Hamilton,  nephew  to  the  duke,  and  James  Dalziel,  uncle  to 
the  earl  of  Carnwath ;  the  others  were  gentlemen  of  proper- 
ty, not  a  few  of  whom  were  the  descendants  of  the  most  vio- 
lent persecutors ;  nor  could  even  some  of  themselves  avoid 
remarking  when  in  Newgate,  that  there  appeared  in  their 
punishment  something  very  like  retributive  justice.* 

cvii.  The  total  loss  in  the  different  attacks  was  as  follows : 
Lou  on      — the  king's  troops  had  fifty-six  killed,  and  ninety  wound- 
both  sides,  ed,  among  whom  were  brigadiers  Honeywood  and  Dormer, 
and  majors  Bland  and  Lawson,  slightly,  lord  Forrester  three 

•  Patten's  Hist.  p.  134. 
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wounds,  captain  Ogilvy,  son  of  lord  Ogiivy,  had  a  bullet    BOOK 
lodged  in  his  side,  major  Preston  was  sliot  through  the  body,     XXV. 
and  died  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels ;  in  all  one  hundred  and 
fift|r-siz.    Of  the  rebels,  there  were  only  seventeen  killed, 
and  twenty-fire  wounded.*     Their  prisoners,  however,  suf- 
fered for  this  disparity;  the  common  men  were  disposed  of 
chiefly  by  the  hands  of  the  executioners,  or  sold  as  slaves  to 
the  pkntations ;  the  higher  ranks  were  sent  to  London,  and  DispoMi  of 
entered  the  capital  pinioned  like  the  lowest  and  vilest  of  cri-  ^^«  prwon- 
mhials,  amid  the  execrations  of  the  mob,  numbers  of  whom 
marched  before  them,  beating  upon  warming-pans,  and  ex* 
claiming,  *'  no  warming-pan  bastards  !"  The  noblemen  were, 
with  sonfe  of  the  most  distinguished  gentlemen,  conveyed  to 
the  Tower ;  Forster,  Mcintosh,  and  about  seventy  more,  were 
kidged  for  trial  in  Newgate,  sixty  in  the  Marshalsea,  and  se- 
venty-two in  the  Fleet.  The  process  with  the  half-pay  officers 
WIS  shorter.   Lord  Charles  Murray,  younger  son  of  the  duke  Half.pay 
of  Athol,  major  Nairn,  captain  Philip  Lockhart,  brother  to  officer*  tri- 
Loddiart  of  Camwath,  captain  John  Shaftoe,  ensign  Erskine  courumtrw 
and  ensign  Dalziel,'f  who  came  under  this  description,  were  ^'^* 
tried  by  a  court-martial  as  deserters,  and   condemned   to 
be  shot ;  they  pled  in  bar  of  judgment,  that  their  half-pay 
was  a  reward  for  services  done  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne, 
that  they  bad  never  been  officers  under  king  George,  hav- 
ing taken  out  no  new  commissions,  and  therefore  not  liable 
to  a  court-martial;  but  the  objection   was  overruled,  and 
they  were,  with  the  exception  of  Dalziel,  who  had  thrown 
up  his  commission  before  he  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  con-  to  be  ^huu 
demned  to  be  shot;  and  although,  when  their  sentence  was 
under  the  consideration  of  the  privy  council,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor declared  he  did  not  think  them  amenable  to  martial 
law,  and  was  supported  in  his  opinion  by  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, yet  the  sentence  was  carried  into  execution  against 

*  Among  the  wounded,  was  captain  Peter  Farquharson  of  Rochcby,  "  a 
gratleman  of  an  invincible  tpirit  and  almost  inimitable  bravery,  being  shot 
through  the  bone  of  his  leg,  he  was  brought  to  the  White  Bull  to  have  it  am- 
fotated ;  when  he  entered  he  took  a  glass  of  brandy  and  said,  <  Come  lads, 
here  is  our  master's  health  ;  though  I  can  do  no  more  I  wish  you  good  suco^*is.* 
His  leg  was  cut  off  by  an  unskilful  butcher  rather  than  a  surgeon,  and  he  pre- 
sently died.**     Patten,  p.  104. 

-I*  Patten  says  he  was  a  captain. 
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BOOK    four,  lord  Charles  Murray  alone,  through  the  interest  of 
^^^'     friends,  being  reprieved.* 

1715.  cviir.  Thus  the  hopes  of  the  English  Jacobites  were  ex- 
tinguished ;  and  the  whole  details  of  this  ill-conducted,  bale- 
ful expedition  might  have  taught  the  admirers  of  the  house 
of  Stuart,  and  of  hereditary  right,  how  little  reliance  was  to 
Reflec.  i,g  placed  upon  the  blustering  of  the  tories ;  how  entirely  des- 
perate was  their  cause,  and  what  a  miserable  minority  they 
were  who  espoused  it.  From  this  consummation,  ve  might 
naturally  have  supposed,  that  in  such  an  interest  the  Scots 
would  not  again  have  been  easily  deceived,  but  the  expe- 
rience of  their  fathers  is  lost  upon  the  multitude ;  and  not 
thirty  years  elapsed  before  they  were  deluded  by  similar  pro* 
fessions,  and  led  on  to  ruin  in  the  same  direction. 

cix.  To  add  to  the  misfortunes  or  mischances  of  the  re- 
bels, on  the  16th  of  this  unlucky  month,  three  thousand  of 
the  Dutch  auxiliaries  landed  at  Deptford,  and  with  a  body 
of  troops  from  the  north  of  England,  which  the  suppression 
Dutch        of  the  rebellion  in  that  quarter  enabled  the  government  to 
riJ^^n  ^'    ^P^^^f  marched  directly  for  Scotland  to  reinforce  the  duke 
England,     of  Argyle ;  the  other  three  thousand  who  had  proceeded 
northward,  were  dispersed  in  a  storm,  five  of  the  vessels 
lost,  and  the  rest  forced  to  put  into  Harwich,  Yarmouth, 
aud  other  harbours  on  the  English  coast,  where  the  troops 
Sent  to       upon  disembarking,  also  immediately  received  orders  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  scene  of  action.     Government  being  now  deter- 
mined to  crush  the  rebellion  in  the  north  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, general  Cadogan  was  despatched  to  assist  Argj'Ie,  fol- 
lowed by  brigadier  Petit  with  six  engineers ;  and  a  fine  traiQ 
of  artillery  was  shipped  from  the  Tower,  which  wos  however 
never  needed. 

ex.  Highlanders,  even  at  this  day,  when  well  discipline^ 
Mar's  nac-  inherit  SO  much  of  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  Gael,  that  tbcj 
are  always  most  formidable  in  an  assault;  but  then  [1715]  sn 
inactive  campaign  to  them  was  destruction.  Mar,  who  ought 
to  have  known  this  feature  in  the  highland  character— to 
the  proper  management  of  which   Montrose  and  Dundee 

•  Lockhart*8  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  496.  State  trials.— Lord  Winton'b  Compte*^ 
Hist,  of  the  late  Rebellion,  p.  85.    Patteifs  Hist.  p.  99,  et  mq. 
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owed  all  their  success^nstead  of  putting  forth  his  strength     BOOK 
in  the  field,  and  by  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  overwhelm-     ^^^* 
ing  his  adversary,  whose  numbers  were  so  unequal,  reposed      17I5. 
on  his  laurels  in  Perth,  and  allowed  his  men  to  brood  over  ^^'P*"*- 
wbat — ^notwithstanding  all  his  assertions — his  irresolute  timi-  his  troops, 
dity  must  have  convinced  them  was  a  real  defeat ;  nor  could 
he  conceal  from  them  the  disasters  of  Preston  and  of  Inver- 
ness, which  appear  to  have  paralyzed  what  little  energy  he 
bad,  and  sunk  his  followers  so  deep  in  despondency,  that 
they  proposed  capitulating.      To  prevent  them  doing  so 
separately,  he  was  forced  to  send  proposals  to  Argyle:  Ar-  His  offer  to 
gyle  transmitted   these  proposals  to  court,  but  the  answer  refused.  * 
returned  was  to  pursue  the  rebels  with  undiminished  ac- 
tivity*   Apprized  of  the  preparations  of  government,  Mar 
continued  to  fortify  the  town,  and  establish  a  magazine; 
the  whole  country  was  assessed   for  meal,  blankets,    and 
coals,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  defend  the  place   to    the 
last;  but  he  had  already  resolved  to  abandon  it  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy,  although  he  calculated  that  the  seve- 
rity of  the  season  would  for  a  while  retard  their  movements.* 
CXI,  About  the  same  time — the  beginning  of  December 
—that  the  Dutch  and  English  reinforcements  for  Argyle 
began    to    arrive,    McDonald    of    Keppoch   joined    Mar,  Joined  by 
whose  ranks  thinned  by  the  loss  of  Seaforth,  Huntly,  and     ^PP*^'* 
the  Frazers.   were  daily  melting  away  by  desertion  ; — the 
daosmen   preferring  the  indolence   of  their    mountains  to 
the  weariness  of  garrison-duty,  where  there  were  no  pros- 
pects either  of  glory  or  plunder.     At  the  same  date,  a  strik- 
ing symptom  of  decline  displayed  itself  among  the  rebels  in 
Burntisland.     Argyle  had  sent  orders  to  the  conmiodore  on  Bumti«- 
ihe  Leith  station  to  cannonade  that  port,  which   he  did  for  ,I^„ad^I« 
upwards  of  an  hour  with  one  vessel,  when  the  garrison,  ini-  the  rebels 
*gining  that  this  was  preparatory  to  a  descent  by  the  Dutch  ^*^*^  *^' 
ur  Swiss,  precipitately  quitted  the  place,  leaving  behind  them 
^ix  pieces  of  cannon,  some  small  arms,  and  a  considerable 
({uantity  of  salt  beef,  oatmeal,  butter,  cheese,  and  other  pro- 
visions.   This  dread  of  the  foreign  forces  extended  to  some 

Mir*!  Journal,  printed  at  Puris»  oiid  reprinted  as  an  appendix  to  Patten*f 
H;>t.  and  in  Tindal. 
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BOOK    Other  petty  garrisons  in  Fife,  all  of  which  were  deserted 
^^^'     with  equal  precipitation ;  the  places  abandoned  were  im- 
1715.     mediately  entered  by  the  king's  troops.     Argyle,  when  in- 
formed of  their  success,  ordered  three  battalions  of  the 
Dutch    to   cross   at   Queensferry,  and   quarter  at    InTer- 
keithing  and  the  neighbourhood,  under  the  direction  of  co- 
lonel Cathcart,  who  was  stationed  at  Dunfermline  with  a  re- 
Fife  freed    spectable  detachment.     Fife  being  thus  freed  from  the  re- 
rom  t  em.  j^^j^^  ^j^^  ^^^j  ^^  Rothes  began  to  raise  the  militia,  and  the 
ministers  who  had  fled  to  avoid  being  carried  to  Perth,  re- 
turned to  their  charges. 

cxii.  Difficulties  were  now  daily  accumulating  around  tlie 
unfortunate  Mar ;  the  king's  forces  were  increasing,  while 
his  own  were  diminishing,  the  whole  power  of  government 
was  now  directed  against  him,  while  his  resources  were  ex- 
hausted, and  he  already  appeared  to  have  been  meditating 
flight,  when  the  arrival  of  the  pretender  gave  a  temporary 
Arrival  of  excitation  to  his  spirits.  He  expected  that  all  who  had 
the  prcten-  gQ^g  home  would  return  to  their  colours,  and  that  those  who 
before  had  declined  appearing  for  an  absent  prince,  would 
now,  as  they  had  promised,  rise  when  he  was  come  among 
them ;  but  the  most  cheering  circumstance  was,  the  belief 
that  he  was  the  precursor  of  what  they  were  greatly  distress- 
ed for,  money,  arms,  and  ammunition  ;♦— but  in  all  he  was 
miserably  disappointed. 

cxiii.  The  chevalier  had  several  times  gone  on  board  ves- 
sels laden  with  military  stores  for  his  service ;  but  not  daring 
to  venture  when  his  embarkation  was  known,  he  went  private- 
ly to  Dunkirk  with  the  marquis  of  Tinemouth,  son  to  the 
duke  of  Berwick,  lieutenant  Cameron,  and  a  few  others,  and 
obtained  a  passage  in  a  small  vessel,  formerly  a  privateer, 
laden  with  brandy,  which  sailed  ostensibly  for  Norway,  but 
He  lands  steered  direct  for  Peterhead  ;  where,  after  a  voyage  of  seven 
head!'^"^  days,  he  landed  on  the  twenty-second  December,  and  the 
vessel,  without  stopping,  returned  to  carry  to  France  the 
news  of  his  safe  arrival.     Lieutenant  Cameron  was  instantly 

*  Mar  says,  in  his  journal,  <<  at  this  time  they  had  not  three  hundred  pound 
weight  of  guD  powder  for  the  whole  army.**  "  Some  gold  was  sent  to  us  m  fin. 
gos,  but  the  ship  was  stranded,  and  the  gold  lost."  Mar's  Journal  i 
p.  157. 
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seat  off  express  to  the  earl  of  Mar  with  the  agreeable  intel-    BOOK 
ligence ;  and  on  the  twenty-sixth,  his  lordship,  accompanied     XXV. 
by  the  earl  Marischal,  general  Hamilton,  and  about  thirty      1715. 
^  persons  of  quality,"  with  a  guard  of  horse,  set  out  to  at- 
tend him.     They  met  at  Feteresso*  on  the  twenty-seventh,  ^  "**^* 
where  the  pretender  discovered  himself,  he  and  his  attend-  claims  him 
ants  having  hitherto  travelled  incognito  as  sea-officers ;  and  *^  ^^^^^' 
the  diiefs  had  the  honour  of  kissing  his  hand,  and  proclaim- 
ing him  king  at  the  gate  of  the  house. 

cxiv.  Immediately  after,  general  Hamilton  was  despatched 
to  France  as  his  envoy,  to  announce  officially  his  reception 
in  his  ancient  kingdom,  and  solicit  instant  supplies;  meanwhile 
his  ephemeral  majesty  was  seized  with  an  aguish  distemper 
which  detained  him  some  days,  but  he  employed  his  va- 
letudinary hours  in  receiving  addresses  from  the  episcopal 
lian  clergy  of  the  diocess,  and  the  legal  magistrates  of  the 
faui^h  of  Aberdeen.  The  nature  of  the  clerical  address  will 
be  easily  comprehended  from  a  few  sentences :  after  profes- 
sions of  thankfulness  to  God  for  the  great  mercy  of  his  ma- 
jesty^s  safe  and  happy  arrival,  and  prayers  that  the  blinded 
eyes  of  his  prejudiced  enemies  might  be  opened,  it  proceeds 
— **  Almighty  God  has  been  pleased  to  train  up  your  ma-  Address  of 
jesty,  from  your  infancy,  in  the  school  of  the  Cross,  in  which  ^^^.^^1-^ 
the  divine  grace  inspires  the  mind  with  true  wisdom  and  vir-  cess  of 
tue,  and  guards  it  against  those  false  blandishments  by  which  Aberdeen, 
prosperity  corrupts  the  heart ;  and  as  this  school  has  sent 
forth  the  most  illustrious  princes,  as  Moses,  Joseph,  and 
David,  so  we  hope  the  same  infinitely  wise  and  good  God 
designs  to  make  your  majesty  not  only  a  blessing  to  your 
own  kingdoms,  and  a  true  father  of  them,  but  also  a  great 
instrument  of  the  general  peace  and  good  of  mankind.  Your 
princely  virtues  are  such,  that  in  the  esteem  of  the  best  judges 
you  are  worthy  to  wear  a  crown,  though  you  had  not  been  born 
to  it ;  which  makes  us  confident  that  it  will  be  your  majes- 
ty^s  care  to  make  your  subjects  a  happy  people,  and  so  to 
secure  them  in  their  religion,  liberties,  and  property,  as  to 
leave  no  just  ground  of  distrust,  and  to  unite  us  all  in  true 

*  A  teat  of  the  earl  Marischal^s,  which  Montrose  had  burned  when  fight- 
ing Ux  Charlci  !•  and  which  was  destined  to  be  forfeited  in  the  cause  of  his 
grandson. 
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BOOK    Christianity  according  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
XXV.     practice  of  the  primitive  Christians  !" 
1715.  The  loyal  production  of  the  civic  rulers  being  short  I  shall 

insert  it  entire. 
Of  the  ma-  "  To  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty — we  your  ever 
theTown.  ^^V^^  ^"^  dutiful  subjects,  the  magistrates,  town  council,  and 
others,  your  majesty^s  loyal  subjects,  citizens  of  Aberdeen, 
do  heartily  congratulate  your  arrival  to  this  your  native  he- 
reditary kingdom.  Heaven  very  often  enhances  our  bless- 
ings by  disappointments  ;  and  your  majesty's  safe  arrival 
after  such  a  train  of  difficulties,  and  so  many  attempts,  makes 
us  not  doubt  but  that  God  is  propitious  to  your  just  cause* 
As  your  majesty ''s  arrival  was  seasonable,  so  it  was  surpris- 
ing. We  were  happy  and  we  knew  it  not.  We  had  the 
blessing  we  wished  for,  yet  insensible  till  now  that  your  ma- 
jesty has  been  pleased  to  let  us  know  that  we  are  the  hap- 
piest, and,  so  we  shall  always  endeavour  to  be  the  most  loyal 
of — May  it  please  your  majesty,"  &c. 
His  an-  cxv.  To  both  the  chevalier  shortly  answered,  that  he  was 

^^^^^'  sensible  of  their  zeal  and  loyalty,  wished  for  opportunities  to 
give  the  clergy  marks  of  his  favour,  and  desired  the  bur- 
gesses to  assure  themselves  of  his  protection ;  as  a  mark  of 
his  satisfaction,  he  was  graciously  pleased  to  confer  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood  on  provost  Bannerman,  who  presented 
the  address.  Having  recovered,  he  left  Feteresso,  January 
the  second,  and  taking  Brechin,  Kinnaird,  and  Glammis  in 
his  road,  resting  at  each  a  night,  on  Friday,  about  eleven 
He  arrives  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  he  made  his  public  entry  into  Dun- 
'  dee,  with  a  retinue  of  three  hundred  gentlemen  and  guards 
upon  horseback,  the  earl  of  Mar  riding  on  his  right,  and 
earl  Marischal  on  his  left.  At  the  request  of  his  friends, 
he  exhibited  himself  for  about  an  hour  in  the  market-place, 
and  gratified  all  who  chose  or  could  get  near,  with  a  kiss  of 
the  royal  paw.  He  then  dismounted,  and  dined  at  Stuart 
of  Garntully's,  whence,  on  Saturday,  he  went  to  Casde-Lion, 
a  seat  of  the  earl  of  Strathmore,  where  he  also  dined.  That 
night  he  slept  at  sir  David  Triplin's,  and  took  possession  of 
At  Scoone.  the  palace  of  Scoone  on  Sabbath,  January  the  eighth.  But 
his  intolerable  bigotry  would  not  admit  of  any  religious  ser- 
vice being  performed  by  protestants,  not  even  by  bis  devoted 
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non-juring  episcopalians ;  the  halls  rung  with  the   "  Paler    BOOK 
Nostcrs"  of  father  Innes,  while  Leslie  himself,  whom  he  had     XXV. 


created  a  bishop,  was  not  so  much  as  allowed  to  say  grace.         17I6. 

cxvi.  Monday  the  ninth,  he  made  his  public  entry  into  Entere 
Perth,  reviewed  some  of  the  troops,  with  whose  appearance  he  ^^'^ 
was  highly  delighted,  and  admired  much  the  highland  garb, 
which  he  had  never  seen  before.     In  the  evening  he  return- 
ed to  the  ancient  residence  of  Scottish  royalty,  and  named 
his  council.     Imitating  his  father,  he  opened  it  in  a  speech, 
of  which,  however,  the  tone  was  somewhat  different: — **Iam 
now,"  said  he,  **  on  your  repeated  invitation,  come  among 
joo.    No  other  argument  need  be  used  of  the  great  confi- 
dence I  place  in  your  loyalty  and  fidelity  to  me,  which  I  en- 
tirely rely  on.     I  believe  you  are  already  convinced  of  my  His  upecrh 
good  intentions  to  restore  the  ancient  laws  and  liberty  of  the  to^'»co""- 
kingdom.     If  not,  I  am  still  ready  to  confirm  to  you  the  as- 
SDrance  of  doing  ail  that  I  can  to  give  you  satisfaction  there- 
in.   The  great  discouragements  which  presented  were  not 
lofficient  to  deter  me  from  coming  to  put  myself  at  the  head 
of  my  faithful  subjects  who  were  in  arms  for  me ;  and  what* 
never  shall  ensue,  I  shall  leave  them  no  room  for  complaint 
that  I  have  not  done  the  utmost  they  could  expect  from  me. 
Let  those  who  forget  their  duty,  and  are  negligent  of  their 
own  good,  be  answerable  for  the  worst  that  may  happen. 
For  me  it  will  be  no  new  thing  if  I  am  unfortunate.     My 
whole  life,  even  from  my  cradle,  has  been  a  series  of  mis- 
fortunes, and  I  am  prepared — if  it  so  please  God — to  suffer 
the  threats  of  my  enemies  and  yours.     The   preparations 
which  are  making  against  us  will,  I  hope,  quicken  your  re- 
solution, and  convince  others  from  whom  I  have  assurances, 
that  it  is  now  no  time  to  dispute  what  they  have  to  do.     If 
otherwise,  they  shall  by  their  remissness,   be  unmindful  of 
their  own  safety ;  I  shall  take  it  as  my  greatest  comfort  that 
I  have  acquitted  myself  of  whatever  can  be  expected  from 
'He.    I  recommend  to  you  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  in 
the  present  conjuncture,  and,  next  to  God,   rely  on  your 
««nsel  and  resolution."     The  character  of  the  man  imparts 
acbaracter  to  his  speeches;  what,  in  the  mouth  of  a  brave 
and  energetic  though  unfortunate  prince,  would  be  the  lan- 
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fiOOK    guage  of  pious  resignation,  when  spoken  by  an  indolent 
^  priest-ridden  pretender,  comes  under  a  very  different  de- 


1716.     nomination. 
First  acts        cxvii.  His  first  acts  of  government  were  the  issuintr  six 
vernment    ^^'®  proclamations  : — for  a  general  thanksgiving  for  his  safe 
arrival ;  for  praying  for  him  in  churches ;  for  the  currency 
of  foreign  coins ;  for  summoning  a  meeting  of  the  conven- 
tion of  estates  ;  for  all  fencible  men  from  sixteen  to  sixty  to 
repair  to  his  standard ;  and  for  his  coronation,  which  he 
fixed  to  take  place  on  the  twenty-third  of  January.     Ex* 
cepting  the  two  first,  which  were  partially  carried  into  effect 
where  the  rebel  troops  lay,  these  proclamations,  like  some 
of  his  great  grandfather's,  were  more  the  objects  of  ridicule 
than  of  obedience ;  the  last  gave  rise  to  discussions  which 
«ion*rthe  divided  his  petty  cabinet  and  alienated  his  best  friends;*  he 
coronation  showed  an  invincible  reluctance  to  comply  with  the  usual 
•  form  of  the  coronation   oath — obliging   the   sovereign    to 

maintain  the  established  religion, — and  the  ceremony  was 
in  consequence  delayed  till  the  advance  of  Argyle  set  "  his 
majestyV  conscience  at  rest  upon  the  subject. 

cxviii.  Strengthened  by  the  reinforcements  from  England 
and  Holland,  Argyle  was  now  as  superior  to  his  opponent 
in  number  as  in  discipline  and  equipment ;  but  as  Mar  had 
assiduously  fortified  Perth,  and  was  daily  casting  up  new 
entrenchments,  the  duke — after  waiting  for  the  artillery  and 
^y'*^  *  stores  from  London,  which  lay  wind-bound  in  the  Thames* 
tions  for  and  Seeing  no  prospect  of  its  speedy  arrival  from  the  con- 
ofVerfh  ^*""^"ce  of  the  storm — sent  fifteen  hundred  draught  horses 
and  five  hundred  men,  to  procure  a  battering  train  from 
the  garrison  of  Berwick,  which,  with  what  he  obtained  from 
Edinburgh  castle,  and  what  he  had  before,  made  a  formi- 
dable show  of  twenty-four  pieces  of  cannon,  four  mortars, 
and  two  howitzers ;  waggons  also  were  prepared  for  carry- 
ing fourteen  days  provisions  for  the  troops.  The  winter 
having  been  uncommonly  severe,  and  the  snow  lying  deep 
on  the  ground,  pioneers  were  likewise  procured,  and  the 

*  The  episcopal  ladies  in  particular,  were  highly  displeased ;  they  bud  be* 
licved  that  he  was  either  a  protestant,  or  nearly  one,  and  had  excited  their  bin» 
bands  to  take  arms  upon  this  supposition,  but  when  they  found  him  so  uniiaet* 
able,  their  zeal  cooled  mightily.— Rae's  llist.  p.  360. 
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coantry  people  employed  to  clear  the  roads  and  cut  a  pas-    BOOK 
sage  for  the  army.  XXV. 


cxix.  All  the  preparations  for  the  siege  were,  however,      17J6. 
superfluous,  the  rebels  had  already  resolved  on  retreating ; 
bm  on   purpose  to  keep  up  the  delusion  among  friends  as 
well  as  foes,   that  they  intended  to  defend  Perth  to  the  last, 
the  pretender  issued  the  following  order,  useless  as  barbar- 
ous:— ^^ James  R.  Whereas  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  our  Preten- 
serrice  aod  the  public  safety,  that  the  enemy  should  be  as  ^^^'^  ^'' 
much   iocommoded  as  possible,  especially  upon  their  march  clamatiou. 
tofwards  us,  if  they  should  attempt  any  thing  against  us  or 
oer  forces ;  and  seeing  this  can  by  no  means  be  better  ef- 
Csded   than  by  destroying  all   the  corn  and  forage  which 
may  serve  to  support  them  on  their  march,  and  burning  the 
hooses  and  villages  which  may  be  necessary  for  quartering 
the  enemy,  which,  nevertheless,  it  is  our  meaning  should 
only  be  done  in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  concerning  which 
ve  have  given  our  full  instructions  to  James  Graham,  young- 
er of  Braco.     These  are,  therefore,  ordering  and  requiring 
yoD,  how  soon  this  order  shall   be  put  into  your  hands  by 
the  said  James  Graham,  forthwith,  with  the  garrison  under 
your  command,  to  burn  and  destroy  the  village  of  Auchter- 
■rder,  and  all  the  houses,  corn,  and  forage  whatsoever,  with- 
in the  said  town,  so  as  they  may  be  rendered  entirely  use- 
less to  the  enemy :  For  doing  whereof  this  shall  be  to  you, 
and  all  you  employ  in  the  execution  hereof,  a  sufficient  war- 
Tint.     Given  at  our  court  of  Scoon,  this  seventeenth  day  of 
January,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  our  reign  1715-16;  sign- 
ed, by  his  majesty^s  command,  Mab,  and  addressed  to  co- 
lonel Patrick  Graham,  or  the  commanding  officer  for  the 
time  of  our  garrison  of  TuUibardine/' 

czx*  Notwithstanding  the  duke  had  received  artillery,  his 
siaTch  was  retarded  by  the  want  of  artillery  men,  till  the  ar- 
rival of  colonel  Borgard  with  the  English  train,  who,  leav- 
ing his  guns  at  Leith,  joined  the  army  at  Stirling  with  his 
gunners  and  engineers,  on  the  twenty-ninth.  His  grace  had 
previously,  after  holding  a  council  of  war,  sent  out  a  strong 
detachment  of  horse  and  foot,  under  general  Cadogan,  to 
take  post  at  Dunblane,  with  instructions  to  push  forward  his 
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BOOK    advance  to  Doune,  two  miles  nearer  Perth.*     On  the  twen- 
XXV.     ty-fourth  the  commander-in-chief  and  the  lieutenant-general, 
7171      with  a  numerous  escort,  inspected  the  roads  as  far  as  Auch- 
Carried  in-  terarder,   which    so  alarmed  the  rebels,  that  their  smaller 
to  effect,     garrisons  retired  in  consternation  behind  the  river  Earn,  and 
Mar  ordered  out  three  thousand  highlanders  from  those  of 
Braco  and  TuUibardine,  who,  pursuant  to  the  inhuman  or- 
ders of  the  seventeenth,  committed  to  the  flames  the  villages 
of  Aucherarder,  Crief,  Blackfoord,  Dunning,  and  Muthil, 
—an  inhuman  policy  which  inflicted  wanton  misery  upon 
the  inhabitants,  and  turned  the  aged  and  helpless  to  wander 
starving  and  houseless  on  the  heath,  without  retarding  the 
king's  army,  part  of  whom  only  suffered   the  inconvenience 
Argyle  ar-  of  bivouacking  for  a  night     The  moment  Argyle  was  joined 
Audited    ^y  ^'^®  artillery  corps,  he  left  Stirling,   and  on  the  thirtieth 
arder.         the  army  rested  for  the  night  among  the  smoking  ruins  of 
Auchterarder. 

cxxi.  Although  Mar  and  some  of  the  chiefs  had  deter- 
mined on  retreating,  they  had  not  communicated  tlieir  in- 
tentions to  the  officers  in  general ;  but  as  it  became  neces- 
Mar  call*  a  sary,  upon  the  advance  of  the  king's  arm}',  to  take  immedi- 
war.  '  °^^  steps,  a  council  was  summoned  pro  forma  to  deliberate. 
The  highlanders,  as  at  Preston,  were  eager  for  fighting,  and 
their  arguments  were  the  same : — that  they  could  never  ex- 
pect to  meet  the  enemy  to  greater  advantage,  who  every  day 
as  they  rolled  on,  like  the  snow  from  the  mountains,  would 
accumulate  strength,  while  they  themselves  were  rapidly 
melting  away.  Mar,  who  now  felt  his  total  incompetence  for 
the  task  he  had  undertaken,  strongly  insisted  upon  a  retreat^ 
not  for  the  purpose  of  fighting,  but  of  reserving  themselves 

*  Coxc,  in  his  Life  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  has  inserted  some  letters  of 
general  Cadogan's,  which  appear  at  vari«ince  with  the  statement  in  the  text,  in 
which  the  general  claims  the  whole  merit  of  the  campaign  to  himself;  be  repre> 
ftents  Argyle  as  tardy  and  anxious  to  invent  excuses  for  inaction — a  conduct 
he  certainly  did  not  evince  at  the  battle  of  SherifT-muir,  when,  with  four  thou« 
sand,  he  hastened  to  meet  ten — but  it  ought  to  be  recollected  that  Argyle  and 
Marlborough  were  decided  opponents,  and  Cadogan  was  an  eler^  of  the  latter, 
who  at  that  time  was  captain-general  in  England,  and  had  an  extent  of  mUicaij 
patronage  which  Aiigyle  did  not  possess ;  the  subsequent  unmerited  diagnc« 
of  Aiigyle,  which  that  party  effected,  renders  all  their  previous  commtmHariont 
liable  to  suspicion. 
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Tot  some  more  favourable  opportunity.     Nor  did  he  conceal    BOOK 
their  desperate  situation  ;  "  his  great  expectation,*^  he  said,     ^^^* 
**  had  been  from  the  duke  of  Ormond  landing  in  England,  as      1716. 
had  been  concerted  between  his  grace  and  himself,  but  their 
designs  had  been  betrayed,  and  when  the  duke  landed  he  found 
his  friends  so  discouraged,  that  it  was  impossible  to  rouse 
them.      He  was  therefore  obliged  to  return  to  France,  where 
preparations  were  making  to  enable  him  to  make  a  descent 
with  such  power  as  would  protect  all  loyal  subjects ;  but  in  Delibcra- 
the  meantime  this  had  left  the  whole  power  of  England  free  ^'^"^ 
to  fall  opon  Scotland,  and  stopped  the  succour  they  expected 
from  abroad.''      These  arguments  weighed  little  with  the 
cUns;  a  strong  debate  ensued,  in  which  the  mountain  chiefs 
warmly  urged  to  measure  swords  with  the  enemy,  till  Mar 
sod  some  of  his  counsellors,  who  were  now  convinced  the 
better  part  of  valour  was  discretion,  adjourned  the  council 
till  next  morning;  but  within  a  few  hours  he  assembled  a  se- 
lect number,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  agree  that  it  was 
more  expedient  to  retire  than  to  fight ;  the  men  were  told 
that  they  were  only  falling  back  upon  Aberdeen,  where  they 
expected  supplies,  and  next  morning  they  abandoned  Perth.  Abamlong 
Jmmes,  at  once  disrobed  of  his  unthroned  majesty,  wept  like    ^^  *' 
a  child,  and  as  he  followed  his  flying  adherents,  upbraided 
them  with  having  deceived  him,  "  for  instead  of  bringing  him 
to  a  crown,  they  had  brought  him  to  his  grave." 

cxxii.  A  party  of  Argyleshire  men,  under  Campbell  of 
Fanab,  and  Campbell  of  Lawers,  who  had  been  stationed  by 
the  duke  in  the  earl  of  Breadalbane^s  lands,  to  prevent  the 
disaffected  there  from  joining  the  rebels — an  important  j»er- 
vioe  which  they  efiFectively  performed — were  now  ordered 
with  a  party  of  his  own  highlanders  to  meet  the  army  at 
Perth,  where  bis  grace  arrived  with  the  horse  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  first  of  February ;  he  imme-  Argyle  pur. 
diately  sent  them  forward  as  an  advance  to  Dundee,  which  ""*^** 
they  entered  only  a  few  hours  after  the  rebels  had  left  it.* 

•  U  b  stnuige  to  observe  how  party  Rpirit  can  misrepresent  the  most  laud- 
dble  Ktkmt  of  an  opponent ;  general  Cadogan  thus  represents  a  conduct  which 
k  m  daBcnlt  to  conceive  how  he  could  avoid  praising,  "  since  the  rebels  leaving 
Path,  be  [Argyle]  has  sent  for  five  or  six  hundred  of  his  Argyleshire  men, 
Mho  go  before  the  army  a  day's  march,  to  take  possession  of  the  towns  the 
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BOOK    bel  army ;  the  main  body  of  which  outmarching  tlie  king's 

XXV.    troops  sent  to  intercept  them,  took  a  westerly  route  tli rough 

J7lg      Strathspey  and  Strathdon  to  the  hills  of  Badenoch,  where 

The  troops  they  separated : — the  foot  dispersing  among  the  mountains 

drsperee.     ^"  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^'^^  Lochy,  and  the  horse  proceeding  to  dismiss 

in  Locliaber. 

cxxvi.  Learning,  however,  that  two  French  frigates  rode 
in  the  Pentland  Frith,  waiting  their  directions,  lord  DuSus, 
sir  George  Sinclair,  general  Eckline,  and  about  one  bun- 
dred  and  sixty  gentlemen,  made  a  sally  from  the  hills,  and 
Numbers     Crossing  the  shire  of  Moray  to  near  Burgh-head,  they  seiz- 
reach  two    ^j  some  small  boats  at  the  village,  but  finding  them  unfit  to 
frigates.      carry  so  many  across  that  dangerous  passage,  they  put  into 
Dunbeath,  where  they  hired  two  large  barques,  in  which 
sixty  of  them  got  to  one  frigate,  the  others  pressed  a  coast- 
ing  vessel,  and  by  this  means  they  were  all  safely  shipped. 
The  frigates,  to  avoid  danger,  steered  directly  for  the  Bal- 
Are  landed  tic,  and  landed  the  whole  at  Gottenburgh,  where  a  majority 
burKh^"n-  entered   into  the  king  of  Sweden's  service,  who  was  then 
tcr  the        preparing  for  his  expedition  to  Norway,  and  was  enraged 
service!       against  the  king  of  England,  who,  as  elector  of  Hanover, 
had  ungenerously  taken  advantage  of  his  misfortunes,  and, 
under   the  pretext  of  mediation,  had  swindled   him  out  of 
Bremen  and  Verden.*     Lord  Duffus  going  to  Hamburgh, 
was  demanded  by  the  British  envoy,  and  delivered  up  by 
the  senate.     A  number  of  the  chiefs,  however,  had  not  been 
able  to   accompany  their   friends,   and    continued    lurking 
Tullibar-     among  the  hills  or  in  the  islands ;  the  marquis  of  Tullibar- 
^"l^^^^'     dine,  the  earls  of  Marischal,  Southesk,  Linlithgow,  and  Sear 
France.       forth,  who  had  again  taken  arms,  fled  to  the  north ;  lord 
Tinemouth  and  sir  Donald  Macdonald  went  over  to  the  He- 
brides, whence  they  afterwards  procured  the  means  of  tran- 
sport to  France. 
Argyle's  cxxvii.  Argyle  took  up  his  quarters  in  Aberdeen  two  days 

not  agree-    ^f'^''  ^^*^  rebels  left  it,  having  reduced  Dunnotter  castle  in 
able  to  the    |ns  way.     With  a  moderation   which  does  not  appear  to 
mem."        bave  been  agreeable  to  the  government,  he  spared  the  van- 
quished, and  after  the  heads  of  the  conspiracy  had  escaped, 

'  Hist,  de  Chuilcs  XIL     Campbeirs  Life  of  John,  duke  of  Argyle,  p.  256. 
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he  did  not  pursue,  with  merciless  rigour,  their  deluded  re-    BOOK 
tAiuers;  yet  he  provided  for  the  security  of  the  country,  by     XXV. 
distributing  the  troops  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  ""— ^ 
disaffected  from  again  re-assembling,  had  they  shown  any  Secures  the 
inclination.     He  garrisoned  Aberdeen,  Inverness,  Glasgow,  country. 
Perth,  Dunkeld,  Dundee,  and  Montrose,   and  strengthened 
Fort  William,*  Dunbarton,  and  Edinburgh ;  while  briga- 
dier Grant  and  lord  Lovat  placed  their  own  men  in  the  earl 
of  Seaforth's  house  at  Brahan,  Chisholm's  at  Erchles,   and 
M*Intosh^s  at  Borlam. 

cxxYii.  Seeing  the  campaign  brought  to  so  successful  a 
dose,  his  grace  returned  to  Edinburgh,  to  assist  at  the 
election  of  a  peer,  in  the  room  of  the  marquis  of  Tweed- 
dale,  who  had  died  a  short  time  before,  and  left  Cndogan 
in  command.      He  was  magnificently  entertained   the  day  lliB  recep- 

alter  his  arrival  by  the  public  authorities,  who  were  deeply  U°j!?     , 
•I  I       /•   1      I  .    I  .1111  11  1  .1  Edinburgh, 

sensible  of  tlie  high  service  he  had  done  both  to  the  capital 

iod  the  kingdom ;  and  on  the  sixth  of  March  he  set  out  for 
London.     But  his  calumniators,  Marlborough's  spies,  had 
been  before  him ;  yet  he  was  graciously  received  at  court,  at  court, 
nor  had  any  intimation  of  the  low  intrigues  that  were  form- 
ing against  him. 

cxxviii.  About  the  end  of  February,  general  Cadogan 
visited  Inverness,  resolving  to  pass  through  the  hills,  and 
effectually  put  down  the  clans  who  still  remained  in  arms. 
He  also  despatched  colonel  Cholmondely  to  Lewis,  where 
brigadier  Campbell  of  Ormundel,  an  old  soldier  lately  ar- 
rived from  Muscovy,  was  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  num-  Lewis  ami 
ber  of  Seaforth's  men ;  the  island  was  reduced  without  a  skir-  ^*<yc  re- 
niish,  and  Campbell  himself  made  prisoner.f     Another  par- 

•  The  garrison  of  Iiiverlochy  or  Fort  William  was  a  grievous  eye-sore  to  tho 
rebels  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  durst  nut  march  south  under  the  risk  of  having 
their  lands  laid  waste  in  their  absence.  Lochiel's  men,  and  the  McLeans  and 
McDonalds,  attempted  to  surprise  it  befi»re  they  proceeded  to  Inverary,  and 
canied  a  covered  way  and  two  redoubts  sword  in  hand ;  but  the  main  body 
being  on  the  alert,  they  withdrew  for  Argyleshirc,  having  taken  a  lieutenant, 
a  MTJeant,  and  twenty-five  men.     Rae's  Hist.  p.  223. 

i  The  sturdy  old  brigadier,  who  wished  to  show  face,  had  determined  to 

wail  in  battle  array  for  the  enemy,  but  the  Hebrideans  being  of  a  different  mind, 

funook  him  on  their  approach.     Enraged  at  tiuch  pusillanimity,  when  his  men 

fltd  be  refused  to  accompany  them,  but  remained  fixed  to  the  spot  where  he  had 
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ty  under  colonel  Clayton,  was  sent  to  the  isle  of  Skye  in 
quest  of  sir  Donald  M*Donald  ;  he  easily  induced  the  inha- 
bitants to  lay  down  their  arms,  but  sir  Donald  himself  took 
refuge  in  France. 

cxxix.  When  all  was  over,  three  ships  arrived  at  the  isles 
with  military  stores,  but  the  chiefs  were  not  disposed  to 
risk  the  remainder  of  their  men  against  a  regular  force,  and 
they  departed  without  unloading.  Two  of  them,  carrying 
off  seventy  gentlemen  who  were  under  hiding,  fortunately 
reached  a  French  port ;  the  third,  which  had  fifty  chests 
of  small  arms  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  gun- 
powder on  board,  was  captured  by  the  Lively  near  the  is- 
land Quest. 

cxxx.  An  order  was  soon  after  sent  from  court  to  the  ge- 
neral,  for  him  to  cause   be  read  in  every  parish  church  a 
proclamation,  *^  requiring  the  rebels  to  surrender  themselves^^ 
assuring  such  of  the  common  people  as  had  been  in  the  r^-^ 
bellion,  that,  upon  delivering  up  their  arms  to  his  majesty^^ 
forces,  they  should  have  liberty  to  return   home  in  safetWE 
and   at  the  same  time  certifying  those  who  stood  out  ai^^ 
kept  their  arms  by  them,  and  were  found  resisting  the  ai^^ 
thority  of  the  government,  that  they  should  be  reduced  m^^ 
rigour."     Throughout  the  lowlands,  the  common  people 
general  complied   with   the  requisition,  delivered   up  the-^^ 
weapons,  and  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  regular  occr 
pations  without  annoyance ;  some  of  the  highland  clans  hoi     * 
ever  refusing  to  submit,  detachments  of  troops  were  sck: 
among  them  forcibly  to  take  away  their  arms;  but  governroe     — 
allowing  the  militia  of  the  county  also  to  be  employed  in  tkcr^ 
service,  the  measure  was  but  very  partially  carried  into  effe^^ 
Yet  a  general  appearance  of  submission  was  produced,  ar  -^a 
Cadogan,  who  congratulated  himself  upon  his  efiective  pr 
ceedings,  leaving  the  command  of  the  army  to  general  S^^ 
bine,  departed  for  London,  and  the  Dutch  auxiliaries,  wi      -- 
their  general  Vanderbek,   were  sent  home.*     Thus  tern     -^ 


drawn  them  up ;  and  disdaining  to  turn  his  back  to  an  enemy,  was  i 
taken  standing  alone  in  a  charging  posture.     Hac's  Hist.  p.  373. 

♦  The  only  action  in  which  the  Dutchmen  were  engaged,  wai  in  the  Imj  ^.JS 
ning  of  J^uary,  when  the  earl  of  Rothes,  with  a  company  of  volunteers  and  ffifi^ 
Dutch,  attempted  to  possess  themselves  of  the  palace  of  Falkland.    Tbe  ^ 
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nnted  a  rebellion,  begun  without  concert,  carried   on   with-    BOOK 
out  energy,  and  concluded  without  honour.  XXV. 

cxxxi.  It  remains  now  only  to  give  some  account  of  the      17]^. 
/kte  of  the  leaders,  and   the  humbler  crowd  of  prisoners. 
Parliament  met  in  the  month  of  January,  when  the  king, 
to  quicken  the  proceedings   against   the   rebels,    informed 
them  he  had  reason  to  believe  tiiat  the  pretender  was  actually 
in  Scotland ;  and  at  the  same  time  promised  that  he  would 
gire  up  all    the  estates  that  should  become  forfeited  to  the 
crom-n    by  this  rebellion,  in  order  to  defray  the  extraordina- 
ry expense  which  it  had  occasioned.     The  commons,  in  re- 
turn, declared,  that  they  thought  themselves  obliged  in  jus- 
tice to   their  injured  country,  to  prosecute  in  the  most  ri* 
gorous  and  impartial  manner,  the  authors  of  these  destruc- 
tiTe  counsels  which  had  drawn  down  such  mischiefs  upon 
the  nation  : — a  declaration  they  speedily  followed  up  [Jan.  9.]  Proceed- 
by  expelling   Forster  from  the  house,  and  impeaching  the  iJamemT^ 
earls  of  Derwentwater,  Nithsdale,  Carnwath,  and  Winton  ;  gainst  the 
and   lords  Widdrington,  Kenmure,  and  Nairn.      Tiie  day 
ficrilowing,  they  were  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords, 
where  the  articles  of  impeachment  were  read,  and  they  were 
ordered  to  answer  on  the  sixteenth,  but  the  time  being  con- 
sidered too  short,  at  their  own   request  it  was  extended  to 
the  nineteenth,  and  in  the  case  of  the  earl  of  Winton,  to  the 
tventy-third ;  in  the  interim,  the   marquis  of  Tullibardine, 
the  earls  of  Mar  and  Linlithgow,  and  lord  John  Drummond 
vere  attainted. 

cxxxii.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time,  their  lordships 
again  appeared  before  the  bar  of  the  upper  house,  and  se- 
verally pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge,  only  alleging  their  Peers  plead 
inconsiderate  rashness  in  extenuation  of  their  guilt,  and  ^"  '^' 
February  the  ninth  was  appointed  as  the  day  for  their  re- 
oeiTing  sentence.  On  the  twenty-first,  his  majesty,  in  giv- 
ing bis  assent  for  continuing  the  suspension  of  the  habeas 
corpus,  announced  the  fact,  that  the  pretender  was  actual- 
ly in  Scotland,  exercising  all  the  functions  of  royalty,  a  cir- 

bdi,  who  bad  got  intelligence  of  their  design,  threw  a  body  of  men  into  the 
pbce,  and  sent  another  to  surround  his  lordship  in  a  village  not  fur  distant.  The 
carit  boveTer,  and  the  volunteers  contrived  by  some  means  to  escape,  but  the 
Dutch  were  made  prisoners.     Campbell's  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  p.  246. 
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BOOK    cum  Stance  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  unfortunate  noblemen  in 
XXV.     the  Tower.     When  brought  up  to  receive  sentence,  they  re- 
171G.     pcated  the  same  plea,  humbly  implored   his  majesty's  par- 
don, and  expressed  their  reliance  upon  his  mercy,   in  the 
hope  of  which  they  had  surrendered  ;  they  besought  the  in- 
tercession of  the  peers  and  commons,  promising  to  the  end 
of  their  lives  to  evince,  by  their  dutiful  obedience,    the  gra- 
titude they  should  ever  entertain  for  the  royal  clemency. 
Sentenced.  The  chancellor  Cowper,  who  presided  as  lord  high  steward, 
after  an  aifecting  and  impressive  speech,  exhibiting  their 
guilt  in  involving  the  realm  in  so  much  bloodshed  without 
consideration,  as  an  aggravation  of  their  crime  of  rebellion, 
pronounced  upon  them  the  usual  doom  of  traitors ;  but  inti- 
mated, that  in  the  case  of  persons  of  their  rank  the  most  ig- 
nominious and  revolting  part  of  the  punishment  was  usually 
dispensed  with. 
Solicita-  cxxxiij.  Great  interest  and  numerous  solicitations  were 

lions  in       made  with  the  court  and  the  members  of  parliament,  in  be- 
vour,  half  of  the  condemned  nobles.     On  the  thirteenth,  the  coun- 

tess of  Nithsdale,  and  lady  Nairn,  having  concealed  them- 
selves behind  a  window  curtain  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  St. 
James'  palace,  watched  an  opportunity,  as  the  king  was  pass- 
ing through  the  chamber,  to  throw  themselves  at  his  feet, 
and  implore  his  mercy.  This  abrupt  and  irregular  applica- 
tion— for  they  were  not  introduced — surprised  and  irritated 
his  majesty,  and  was  altogether  ineffectual,  as  was  a  more 
respectful  application  from  the  countess  of  Derwentwater, 
refused  by  who,  attended  by  her  sister,  and  accompanied  by  the  duch- 
ihe  king,  ^sses  of  Cleveland  and  Bolton,  and  several  otlier  ladies  of  the 
first  rank,  was  introduced  into  the  king's  bed-chamber  by 
the  dukes  of  Richmond  and  St.  Albans,  where  she  humbly 
implored  the  royal  clemency  for  her  husband.  On  die 
twenty-second,  the  house  of  lords,  induced  by  petitions 
from  the  noblemen  themselves,  and  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  their  ladies,  presented  an  address  to  the  king,  requesting 
a  reprieve,  to  which  his  reply  was  equally  discouraging, 
^'That  on  this,  and  on  all  other  occasions,  he  would  do  what 
he  thought  most  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  crown  and 
the  safety  of  his  people." 

cxxxiv.  Next  day  warrants  were  signed  for  the  execution 
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of  the  earls  of  Derwentwater  and  Nithsdale,  and  viscount    BOOK 
Kenmare,  on  the  morrow ;  but  Carnwath,  Widdrington,  and     XXV. 
Nairn,  were  respited  till  the  seventh  of  March,  and  event- 
ually  pardoned.     Ntthsdale  owed  his  safety  to  the  ingenuity  Nithsdalc 
of  his  lady,  and  the  strength  of  her  conjugal  affection.*  f^<^"^  J 
Derwentwater  and  Kenmure  suffered  on  Tower-hill  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  February,  in  pursuance  of  their  sentence. 
Derwentwater,  who  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  have  been 
unwillingly  drawn  into  the  rebellion,    expressed   upon  the 
scafibid,  his  conviction  of  the  right  of  the  pretender  to  the 
crown  of  these  realms;  expressed  his  regret  at  having  plead- 
ed guilty  to  a  charge  of  treason  against  king  George,  as 
he  had  never  owned  any  other  as  his  lawful  sovereign  than 
king  James.     He  received  the  fatal  stroke  with  firmness, 
bat  his  fate  drew  tears  from  the  sympathising  spectators, 
who  could  not  forbear  weeping  over  a  young  nobleman  of 
immense  property,  who  had  hitherto,  without  mingling  much 
in  politics,  lived  in  the  true  style  of  ancient  baronial  hospita- 
lity upon  his  own  estates,  spending  among  his  tenants  the 
produce  of  their  labours;  who  gave  bread  to  many  hundreds  Derwenu 
of  miners — none  of  whom  did  he  constrain  to  follow  him  to  Kenmure 
the  field — whose  benevolence  was  extensive,  and  whose  loss  suffer 
was  felt  by  the  poor,  the  widow,  and  the  fatherless  through- 
out the  extensive  district  where  his  estates  where  situated. 
But  he  was  a  papist  and  a  rebel,  and  in  the  state  of  public 
feeling  and  alarm,  it  was  deemed  impolitic  to  spare  him. 
Kenmure  made  no  speech  ;   he  left,  however,  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  pretender,   declaring  that  he  died   for  his 
faithful  services  to  '*his  majesty,"  and  hoped  the  cause  for 
which  he  suffered  would  thrive  and  flourish  when  he  was  no 
more.     He  was  an  amiable  nobleman,  of  a  calm  mild  tem- 
per, well  acquainted  with    public   business,    but   an    utter 
stranger  to  military  affairs.     He  died  a  member  of  the  Scot- 
tish episcopal  church.     The  earl  of  Wiiiton  pled  also  guilty,  Earl  of 
and  was  sentenced  to  be  executed,  but  his  execution  being  ^''"lo" 

1    r  '^  6SC&PC8. 

ucFerred,  he  escaped  from  the  Tower  to  the  continent,  where 
oying  unmarried  at  the  advanced  nge  of  seventy,  one  of  the 

♦  Vide  Appendix- 
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most  ancient  noble  families  in  Lothian  became  extinct  in  llie 
direct  line. 

cxxxv.  Meanwhile  a  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer 
was  made  out  for  trying  the  prisoners  who  had  been  kept  in 
Lancashire,  which  opened  at  Liverpool  on  the  twelfth  of 
January.  The  grand  jury,  as  there  was  no  difficulty  in  the 
case,  having  found  true  bills  against  forty-eight,  they  were 
served  with  indictments,  and  the  court  adjourned  for  eight 
days.  During  this  interval,  bills  were  found  against  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  more,  of  whom  forty  were  Scottish- 
men.  The  court  again  met  on  the  twentieth  of  January,  and 
continued  sitting  till  the  ninth  of  February,  when  they  finish- 
ed. Of  seventy- four  persons  who  were  tried,  sixty-seven 
were  condemned,  and  seven  acquitted. 

cxxxvr.  As  the  rebels  or  their  friends  had  incautiously 
boasted  that  government  durst  not  take  the  life  of  one  of 
them,  nor  even  proceed  criminally  against  so  great  a  num- 
ber, the  judges  ordered  for  execution  five  at  Preston  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  January,  seven  on  the  ninth  of  February, 
seven  on  the  tenth  at  Wigan,  seven  on  the  eleventh  at  Man- 
chester, one  of  whom,  Tom  Liddal  a  blacksmith,  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  of  the  mob  captain,  had  his  head  affixed  on 
the  cross ;  three  were  executed  at  Liverpool,  four  at  Gar- 
stang,  and  four  at  Lancaster ;  in  all  thirty-seven.    Convinced 
of  their  mistake,  with  regard  to  the  arm  of  the  law,  the  re- 
maining  prisoners  petitioned  for  transportation,  which  was 
mercifully  granted ;   and   when  the  court  broke  up,  they 
were  handed  over  to  the  merchants  in  Liverpool  for  sale  in 
the  plantations  I 

cxxxvii.  There  remained  still,  however,  the  prisoners  in 
the  Marshalsea,  Newgate,  and  the  Fleet ;  these  having  been 
taken  in  rebellion  in  Preston,  the  law  required  that  tbejr 
should  be  tried  in  the  county  where  the  offence  was  oodi- 
mitted,  but  the  expense  and  inconvenience  which  this  would 
have  occasioned,  was  considerable.  To  obviate  this  difficulty, 
a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament  for  the  more  speedy  trial 
of  such  persons  as  had  levied  war  against  his  majesty  during 
the  late  rebellion,  authorizing  courts  to  be  held  in  Southward 
for  trying  the  prisoners  in  the  Marshalsea,  and  consiitutiDfi 
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a  commission  for  trying  those  in  Newgate  and  the  Fleet  at    -qqq  i^ 
the  court  of  common  pleas  at  Westminster.     The  commis-     XXV. 
sion  met  on  the  seventh  of  April,  and  continued  their  pro-      higT" 
oeedings,  though   with   various  adjournments,   till  the   lat- 
ter end  of  July.     On  the  first  day,  bills  of  indictment  were 
foand  against  general    Forster,    brigadier   M'Intosh,    and 
twenty  more.     A  week  was  allowed  them  to  prepare  their 
defences,   Forster  employed  the  interval  in  preparing  for  Forstcrgctt 
flight,  and  took  wing  on  the  tenth  at  midnight.     A  reward  "^^'"^'' 
of  a  thousand  pounds  was  immediately  offered  for  his  appre- 
hension ;  his  measures,  however,  had  been  too  well  laid,  for 
the  very  day  on  which  he  left  prison,  he  arrived  in  France. 
The  keeper  of  Newgate,  Mr.  Potts,  was  tried  for  criminally 
tiding  or  conniving,  but  was  acquitted. 

cxxxviii.  The  others  when  brought  up  for«trial,  pleaded 
Dot  guilty,  and  on  their  petition  had  three  weeks  granted  for 
producing  their  pleas;  they,  like  Forster,  improved  them  for 
contriving  their  escape,  which  brigadier  Mcintosh,  with  fif-  Borlnm 
teen  others,  accomplished  on  the  night  of  the  fourth  of  May,  breaks  pri- 
by  knocking  down  the  keeper  of  Newgate  and  the  under 
tarakey,  from   whom  they  took   the   keys  and  opened  the 
door;  several  of  them,  however,  mistaking  the  streets,  were 
retaken,    but   the  chiefs    got  clear,    althou^'h   a   thou.sand 
pounds  reward  was  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  Mcin- 
tosh, and  five  hundred  for  each  of  the  others.     The   court 
proceeded  with  the  trials  of  the  rest  on  the  day  affixt d,  com- 
mencing with  Oxburgh,  who  was  found  guilty,  and  had  his 
head  set  up  on  Temple-bar.     On  the  16th,  Thomas  Hale  of  Patc  of  the 
Olierburn  and   Robert   Talbot,  were  also  found  guilty,  as  ^^***- 
•as  Mr.  Gascoigne,  all  of  whom  were  reprieved  except  Gas- 
coigne,  who  suffered  at  Tyburn  ;  and  on  the  fourth  of  July, 
thirty  were  tried  who  pleaded  guilty — in  which  number  was 
Paul  the  clergyman — ^and  were  likewise  respited — only  Hall 
and  the  chaplain  were  afterwards  executed  in  the  most  cruel- 
ly aggravated  circumstances.     When  the  king  went  to  the 
continent,  he  left  the  prisoners  in  the  high  hope,  if  not  al>- 
wlute  certainty,  of  a  free  pardon  ;  but  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  prince  as  regent,  was  to  sign  death  warrants  for  the  Inhumani- 
execuiion  of  twenty-four;  after  thus  most  unjustifiably  sport-  p^jjjjjj^ 
*ng  with  the  feelhigs  of  these    unhappy  men,    twenty- two,  gent. 
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BOOK  who  had  suffered  nil  the  bitterness  of  death,  were  respite 
^^V.  again,  and  finally  dismissed ; — the  other  two  were  carrie 
17]^  to  Tyburn,  professing  to  exult  in  the  cause  for  which  Pat 
affirmed  they  were  martyred.  The  judicial  proceedings  i 
Southwark,  which  were  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  wei 
neitlier  so  extensive  nor  so  bloody ;  of  eleven  who  were  ii 
dieted,  three  were  acquitted,  the  greater  part  of  the  remaii 
der  threw  themselves  upon  the  king's  mercy. 

cxxxix.  To   avoid  a  temporary  violation  of  the  law   i 

England,  an  act  of  parliament  was  deemed  necessary ;  r 

such  delicacy  was  used  towards  the  Scottish  nation,  the  pr 

soners  taken  at  Dunblane  and  Dunfermline,  and  confine 

Scottish      in  the  castles  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and  Blackness,  wei 

prisoners     brought  before  a  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  held  i 

lisle  for       Carlisle,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  all  the  patriotic  Scot 

trial.  ^Y^Q  considered  it  as  an  insult  to  their  loyalty,  an  encroacl 

ment  on  their  right,   and   an   additional  humiliation  to  tl 

country ;  and  a  number  of  tracts  were  printed  at  the  tin 

to  prove  that  no  power  in  Britain  could  legally  authori 

any  English  court  to  take  cognizance  of  crimes  committc 

in  Scotland  ;  that  the  act  which  extended  the  English  la 

of  treason  to  Scotland  was  merely  a  temporary  experimei 

in  a  time  of  most  imminent  danger,  which,  now  that  thei 

was  no  danger,  ought  to  be  repealed,  or,  if  retained,  ougl 

Objections  to  be  acted  upon  in  the  spirit  of  English  law,  and  the  a 

mode*        cused  tried  in  the  place  where  the  crimes  were  alleged  I 

have  been  committed.     "  The  union,"  it  was  said,  "  hs 

been  agreed  to  for  the  security  of  the  Hanoverian  succe 

sion,  and  the  Scots  had  unwillingly  sacrificed  the  indepei 

dence  of  their  ancient  kingdom  for  the  sake  of  that  illusti 

ous  house ;  and  was  this  a  grateful  return  for  their  attacl 

ment  to  his  majesty^s  family,  or  an  effectual  method  for  e: 

tirpating  the  seeds  of  rebellion,  and  allaying  the  murmu; 

of  discontent,  to  pursue  measures  in  prosecuting  the  unha] 

py  gentlemen — for  the  greater  part  of  them  were  so— thi 

could  only  be  looked  upon  as  a  wanton  encroachment  upc 

their  reserved  privileges  ?'* 

cxL.  The  prisoners,  when  carried  to  Carlisle,  at  first  r< 

*  Culloden  Papers.     Int.  p.  13  Tracts. 
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solfed  not  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  court,  but  to    BOOK 
plead  their  supposed  rights  ;  but  upon  its  being  represented     X^^* 
to  them,  that  if  they  did  not  answer  to  their  indictments,      nie. 
they  would,  according  to  the  law  of  England,  be  liable  to 
the  horrible  punishment  of  being  pressed  to  death,  while 
there  was  likewise  a  probability  that  their  objections  would 
be  overruled  by  the  judges ;  and  at  the  same  time  being 
Battered  with  the  hopes  of  mercy,  they  all,  except  four —  Result  of 
one  of  whom  was  acquitted,  against  two  the  prosecutions    ^ 
were  dropped  for  some  secret  services,  and  the  fourth,  bri- 
gadier Campbell  of  Ormondel,  made  his  escape  before  trial, 
—pleaded  guilty,  but  were  finally  set  at  liberty  by  an  act  of 
indemnity.     These  were  the  last  trials  of  any  importance 
connected  with  this  rebellion. 
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mittee  for  Managing  the  Pretender's  aflairs  in  Scotland.^Dispute  concern- 
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ciety  for  improving  Agriculture. — Evil  effects  of  enclosures  and  grazing  fiumt. 
^Disturbances  in  Galloway — Quelled  by  the  military. — State  of  farminf 
in  the  Lothians. — Ale  and  malt  tax  regulations. — Riots  at  Glasgow.— ^Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Lord  Advocate  against  the  magistrates. — Brewers  of  Ed- 
inburgh contest  the  tax. — Submit.— Disarming  of  the  Highlanders. — Gteneral 
Assembly — The  king  gives  an  annual  donation  for  mstruction  of  the  High- 
landers.— The  Pretender's  politics— His  domestic  quarrels. — Treatment  of 
his  wife. — Treaty  between  Britain  and  France  — Continued  dissensions  in 
the  Church — A  new  accusation  against  Simpson.— Division  among  the  Bpb- 
soopalians. — Treachery  of  the  earl  of  InvemesSi — Parliament— Fallacy  c^  ■ 
sinking  fund — General  Assembly — Simpson  suspended. — Peace  with  Spain. 
— The  king  proceeds  to  Germany. — His  death. — Character. — 1716 — 1727. 

BOOK  '*  ^^  '^  ^"^  ^^  "^^  ^^^  '^^^  frequent  occurrences  in  our  his* 

XXVI.  tory,  that  those  to  whom  we  should  most  confidently  have 

j[I7T  looked  as  the  natural  guardians  of  freedom,  and  whose  in* 

Geoiige  I.  fluence  professedly  founded  on  their  upright  watcbmenshiii 
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of  popular  privilegesi  should  have  rendered  them  jealous    fioOK 
of  the  smallest  encroachment^  have  themselves   made  the    X^VL 
widest  inroads  upon  the  constitutioui  and  that  in  its  popular      171a. 
branches.     The  aggressions  of  the  whigs  in  this  way  have 
been  repeatedly  noticed ;  but  perhaps  the  most  flagrant  at- 
tempt to  secure  their  party  in  power  was  the  act  passed  this 
session — to  whose  proceedings  I  now  revert — for  transform- 
ing themselves  from  a  triennial  into  a  septennial  parliament  Billforiep- 
Even  the  first  proposal  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  tri-  ifJj^enuT^ 
ennial  act  for  '*  once,''  till  the  public  mind  became  settled, 
could  only  have  been  justified  by  extreme  necessity ;  but 
when  the  danger  was  past,,  and  the  government  stronger 
than  ever,  to  lengthen  the  duration  of  parliament,  was  not 
less  arbitrary  than  uncalled  for. 

II.  As,  however,  it  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  many 
amoDg  the  friends  of  government,  to  lessen  the  odium,  it 
was  originated  in  the  house  of  lords.  His  grace  of  Devon- 
shire bad  the  honour,  or  the  obloquy,  of  introducing  this 
bill  [April  10th.]  Its  preamble  stated  the  pretexts,  for  ar- 
guments they  can  scarcely  be  called  : — 

**  It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  triennial  parlia- 
ments are  grievous,  by  occasioning  much  greater  and  conti- 
nued expense,  and  more  violent  and  lasting  heats  than  was 
ever  known  before.  And  if  the  triennial  act  continue,  it  may 
probably,  at  the  present  juncture,  when  a  restless  and  popish 
facdon  are  designing  to  renew  the  rebellion  at  home,  and  an  lu  pream 
invasion  from  abroad,  be  destructive  to  the  peace  and  the  se-  ^'^* 
curity  of  government.  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  this  pre- 
sent, and  all  future  parliaments,  shall  have  continuance  for 
seven  years,  to  be  accounted  from  the  date  of  the  writ  of 
summons,  unless  this  or  any  such  parliament  shall  be  dis- 
solved by  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors.'^ 

III.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  earl  Dorset  sarcastically, 
but  too  truly  remarked,  *^  that  they  who  now  spoke  against 
the  bill,  would  be  for  it  if  it  served  their  turn."     He  argued 

**that  triennial  elections  destroy  all  family  interest,  and  sub-  Argumenu 
ject  our  excellent  constitution  to  the  caprice  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  would  tend  to  obstruct  foreign  alliances ; — for  who 
could  build  upon  so  changeable  a  foundation  ?"  The  earl  of 
Nottingham  who,  on  this  occasion,  joined  the  tories,  sum- 
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med  up  the  arguments  on  the  other  side.  *<  Freqaent  par- 
liaments/' observed  this  nobleman,  **  were  of  the  essence  of 
the  English  constitution,  and  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of 
ages.  The  members  of  the  lower  house,*'  continued  be, 
**  are  delegated  by  the  body  of  the  nation  for  a  certain  term 
of  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  cease  to  be  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people.  As  to  the  pretence  of  giving 
stability  to  foreign  alliances,  the  very  contrary  would  be  the 
case,  for  it  represented  the  government  as  so  weak  that  it 
needed  this  extraordinary  provision  for  its  safety— that  so 
far  from  lessening  expense,  it  would  increase  it,  and  intro- 
duce additional  motives  for  corruption,  as  the  value  of  a  seat 
in  the  commons^  house  would  rise  in  proportion  to  the  time 
it  was  to  be  enjoyed  ;  and  it  would  facilitate  the  plans  of  any 
unprincipled  ministry  who  might  wish  to  undermine  the  in- 
tegrity of  parliament ;  nor  were  the  arguments  for  a  seven 
year  parliament  half  so  strong  as  they  would  be,  if  applied 
to  prolong  it  for  ever.''  The  bill  passed ;  but  a  strong  pro- 
test was  entered  by  twenty-four  lords. 

IV.  When  sent  down  to  the  commons,  it  was  proposed  to 
be  rejected  without  being  read,  as  an  unwarrantable  inroad 
upon  the  constitution  ;  but  it  was  alleged  to  be  unprecedent- 
ed to  treat  any  bill  from  their  lordships  with  so  little  cere- 
mony— it  was  accordingly  brought  in  and  read.  The  de- 
bates were  violent,  but  the  speakers  went  nearly  over  the 
same  ground  as  in  the  house  of  peers,  only  some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen enforced  the  prolongation  of  their  term  by  the  fol- 
lowing arguments,  admirably  adapted  for  catching  the  vol- 
gar.  ^^  Having  with  so  much  danger  and  difficulty  secured 
our  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  when  all  was  at  stake  from 
the  treachery  of  the  late  ministry,  and  the  unaccountable 
proceedings  of  the  last  triennial  parliament,  why  should  you 
run  the  risk  of  a  new  one  so  soon,  to  be  first  chosen  by 
French  money,  and  then  voting  by  French  directions?  Since 
the  king  and  this  parliament  exert  their  united  power  for 
the  good  of  the  public,  and  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  the  HMf 
tion,  why  should  they  not  continue  longer  together,  tb^ 
they  may  finish  what  they  have  so  unanimously  and  happilj^ 
begun  ?*'     But  the  extravagance  of  the  following  assartko^ 
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will  conrey  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  these  debates  BOOK 
vere  managed.    **  The  electors  and  the  people  of  all  the    ^^^^ 
boroughs  of  Blngland,''  said  a  Mr.  Lyddal,  **  having  for  se-      .^.^ 
nal  years  past  been  bribed  and  preached  into  the  preten- 
do's  interest,  and  a  dislike  to  the  protestant  succession,  it 
becsomes  rather  necessity  than  choice  to  apply  an  extraor- 
tlioary  remedy  to  an  extraordinary  disease.^     The  bill  was 
approved  of  by  a  large  majority  of  the  commons,  and  so  Passed, 
fetrfbl  were  they  of  its  being  lost,  or  any  of  their  privileges 
cortailed,  that  an  amendment  for  disabling  pensioners  during 
pleasuref  from  sitting  in  the  lower  house,  was  negatived  with- 
oot  a  division. 

V.  During  the  debate,  in  which  the  Scottish  members 
were,  with  their  usual  good  sense,  found  in  the  majority,  af- 
ter one  of  their  number  had  spoken  in  flavour  of  the  mea- 
wutt  Mr.  Snell,  an  Englishman,  remarked,  **  that  it  was  no 
wonder  that  they  who  had  betrayed  the  liberties  of  their 
ova  country,  should  be  so  ready  to  give  up  tlieirs/'  **  The 
member  who  made  that  speech  wrould  not  be  so  bold  as  to 
litter  these  words  any  where  else,"  exclaimed  another  north- 
ern representative,  and  a  warm  altercation  ensued,  when 
Mr.  Soell,  being  allowed  to  explain,  said,  ^<  that  he  meant 
no  personal  reflection,  he  only  spoke  of  the  Scottish  nation 
in  general.'*  "  This  explanation,''*  cried  sir  David  Dalryin- 
ple,  '*  aggravates  the  offence;"  and  a  more  tuniulluous 
iGeoe  was  succeeding,  when  Mr.  Snell  put  an  end  to  the 
business  by  asking  pardon  for  any  unguarded  expression  he 
Biigbt  have  made  use  of.  Parliament  soon  after  termi- 
liited  their  proceedings,  and  the  king  leaving  the  prince  of 
%'ftles  regent,  set  out  for  his  continental  dominions.*  The  Argyleand 
•loke  of  Argyle  was  rewarded  for  his  services  by  being  dis-  |}i'  brother 
iQiued  from  all  his  offices,  the  chief  of  which  were  bestowed  from  office. 
^  general  Carpenter  ;f  and  the  earl  of  Islay  w  as   turned 

*  Not  long  before,  general  Macartney,  who  had  returned  from  abroad,  stood 
^tnd  forthe  morder  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  was  acquitted.  The 
^Cfidence,  colonel  Hamilton,  contradicted  himself,  and  was  in  consequence 
^Ugnced.    Macartney  was  restored  to  his  rank. 

t  Commaiider  in  chief  in  i>cotland,  and  governor  of  Minorca  and  Purt 
''*l)w,  colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of  horse  guards. 
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BOOK    out  oF  the  justice  geueralship,  to  make  way  for  the 
XXV L    ^j.y  enemy  of  their  family,  the  duke  of  Montrose.* 

j^^g  VI.  The  Presbyterians,  whose  all  had  been  at  sta 

General     joyed  the  triumph  of  the  protestant  and  Hanoverian 

wisembJy.    ^^j^j  j^jg  n„j,jesty  appeared  to  appreciate  justly  their  m 

ous  services.     In  his  letter  to  the  assembly  [May] 

them,  *'  the  fresh  proofs  you  have  given   us  duri 

course  of  the  late  unhappy  and  unnatural  rebellion,  c 

firm  adherence  to  those  principles  on  which  the  seci 

Sanks"th    ^^^  government  and  the  happiness  of  our  subjects 

ministerg     entirely  depend ;  and  the  accounts  we  have  from 

bwlt   "^      time  received   of  your  great  cares  to   infuse  the  sai 

the  people  under  your  charge,  do  engage  us  to  retu 

our  hearty  thanks,  and  to  renew  to  you  the  assura 

our  affection  we  have  formerly  given.*'     The  assem 

their  dutiful  reply,  expressed  their  grateful  sense  of  I 

jesty's  condescension,  and  *^  therefore  hopes  that  in  di 

they  would  obtain  redress  of  their  grievances."     1 

however,  reserved   for  our  own  day  [J 828]  to  have 

cramental  test,  of  which  they  complained,  legally  re 

wliile  the  act  of  patronage  still  remains  in  force,  I 

ceased  to  be  numbered  among  the  grievances  of  the 

by  the  venerable  court. 

VII.  Nothing  more  favourable  could  have  occurred 
political  interest  of  the  national  church,  than  the  ri 
speedy  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  the  main  suppor 
which  were  episcopalians  ;  and  of  this  circumstance  tl 
Hise  and    derator,  [Mr.  Hamilton,  professor  of  divinity,   Edin 
kJoiroTthe  ^^^^  especial   notice  in  his  closing  address.     "  All 
rebellion     said  he,  *' may  be  sensible  that  our  affairs  have,  up 
to^the^eace  casion  of  the  suppressing  of  the  late  rebellion,  taken 
of  the         very  different  from  what  they  were  formerly.     Evei 
the  late  happy  revolution  till  now,  our  church  had  a 
ful  party  to  oppose  her,  who  watched  all  occasions  U 
throw  our  constitution ;  and   no  doubt,   that  circun 
had   its  own   weight  upon  our  minds,  to  make  us  tai 
measures  with   the  more  caution,  considering  ourse 

*  Tindal,  book  xxvii. 
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that  view  as  having  a  strong  party  waiting  for  our  halting ;    BOOK 
now  things  are  altered  not  a  little— we  seem  to  be  eased    ^^^^' 
irom  our  fears  in  that  quarter.'*     What  tended,  however,  to      1716. 
render  the  external  state  of  the  church  apparently  secure, 
tended  probably  in  an  equal  degree,  to  promote  its  internal 
corruption  and  disunion,  its  laxity  of  religious,  and  its  ri- 
gour of  clerical  discipline.     Mr.  Simpson,  professor  of  di- 
vinity in  Glasgow  college,  who  had  enunciated  from  the  Mr.  Simp- 
chair,  doctrines  of  very  doubtful  interpreUtion,  had  at  this  ^fXI^n!*^ 
assenibly  occasioned  considerable   discussion,   and  excited  ianism,  &c. 
▼ery  general  attention ;   he   was  accused  of  Arminianism, 
Jesuitism,  and  Socinianism,  but  by  **  propounding  proposi- 
tions,^ and  offering  explanations,  the  affair  occupied  the 
whole  session,  and  was  not  finished  at  its  close.     Alluding 
to  this,  Mr.  Hamilton  gave  the  ministers  an  almost  pro- 
phetical warning.     **  I  remember  it  was  observed,"  said  he, 
*'tkat  shortly  after  the  great  change  in  the  Christian  church 
b;  the  Roman  emperors  their  becoming  Christians,  their 
ovn  schisms,  and  divisions,  and  uncharitableness,  came  to 
SDch  a  height,  that  in  respect  of  the  state  that  things  came 
to^  die  church's  condition  under  the  most  cruel  of  the  for- 
mer persecutions,  was  to  be  reckoned  happy.*'*     Already 
were  the  seeds  of  dissension  springing  up  in  the  bosom  of 
the  establishment,  and  this  was  almost  the  last  assembly 
which  dispersed  quietly  till  after  the  grand  separation  among 
the  brethren ! 

VIII.  In  the  midst  of  the  general  confusion,  the  society- 
men  acted  up  to  the  letter  of  their  principles.     On  the  first 
mroour  of  an  invasion,  they  desired  such  of  their  number  as 
inclined  to  rendezvous  for  the  common  defence,  to  do  it  in 
sach  a  body  as  might  amount  to  a  company,  '*  but  to  do  it 
privately,  lest  they  should  expose  our  meanness  to  our  ene- 
mies.*   When  the  danger  became  more  urgent,  they  re-  Conjj„ct  of 
qoired  a  meeting  of  all  the  fencible  men  belonging  to  their  the  cove- 
connexion,  **  in  order  that  they  might  publish  a  declaration  Jurinrthe 
rfwhat  they  would,  and  what  they  would  not  stand  for,"  on  rebellion, 
purpose  to  exhibit  it  to  the  lieutenants  of  the  shires,  in  case 
My  of  them  should  be  called  upon  to  appear  in  the  defence 

*  Register  of  the  General  Assembly,  3IS.  Bib.  Edin. 
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of  the  government;  and  they  recommended  it  seriously  to 
all  the  fellowships  to  appoint  a  day  of  fasting  and  humilia- 
tion to  deal  with  the  Lord  for  light  and  conduct,  for  preser- 
vation and  the  aversion  of  the  present  stroke,  or  at  least  for 
a  mitigation  of  the  just  deserved  judgments.*  The  day  of 
humiliation  most  probably  was  kept,  but  they  fortunately 
escaped  being  called  upon  to  take  arms. 

IX.  Restless  and  chagrined  at  their  late  disappointment, 
which  they  affected  to  consider  as  a  demonstration  of  what 
might  have  been  done  under  abler  leaders,  the  Jacobites 
looked  eagerly  to  any  quarter  whence  the  least  appearance 
of  renewing  the  struggle  might  arise ;  and  the  conduct  of 
the  king  towards  Sweden  opened  the  way  to  a  new  intrigue 
with  the  ministers  of  that  monarch,  the  most  rational  and 
formidable  which  had  yet  been  planned.  The  rupture  with 
Charles  for  an  object  entirely  Hanoverian, .  had  been  grea^ 
ly  detrimental  to  English  commerce,  and  had  raised  an  uni» 
versal  discontent  among  the  merchants.  This  the  Swedish 
ministers  had  endeavoured  to  foment,  and  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  disaffected,  the  project  of  an  invasion  of 
Scotland  by  the  Swedish  Jcing,  at  the  head  of  twelve  thou- 
sand chosen  troops  was  suggested.  Their  war  with  Den- 
mark afforded  a  pretext  for  collecting  a  naval  force,  and  the 
transports  who  brought  provisions  for  the  fleet  were  to  be 
employed  in  carrying  stores  and  arms  for  fifteen  thousand 
men.  The  whole  was  to  be  collected  at  Gottenburgh,  and 
a  few  days  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  expedition  to 
Scotland,  before  the  British  government,  taken  unawares, 
could  be  able  to  collect  a  fleet  to  oppose  them ;  and  on  land- 
ing, a  formidable  body  of  highlanders  would  soon  collect 
around  them.  The  British  army,  reduced  to  the  peace  es- 
tablishment, and  the  foreign  troops  sent  home,  no  obtade 
would  then  remain  to  prevent  a  rapid  march  to  the  capitid ; 
and  the  fate  of  the  three  kingdoms  might  again  have  been 
decided  almost  without  a  battle. 

X.  But  the  pretender  could  never  keep  his  own  secrets. 
With  characteristic  folly  he  proposed  going  immediately  Co 
Gottenburgh;  and  upon  his  wish   not  being  granted— ^os 


*  Minutes  of  the  General  Meetings,  AIS. 
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that  would  have  been  soundiii<r  the  news  by  trumpet  throii^Ii    book 
Europe— the  tattling  of  his  petty  court  carried  the  tidings     ^  ^^  I 
as  effectually  to  the  ears  of  king  George  ;  who  immediately       f^j^ 
habtened  home,  and  by  a  bold  invasion  of  what  is  called  the  The  king 
law  of  nations,  seized  the  Swedish  resident  in  London,  count  QHt^his 
Gyllenburgh,  and  procured  the  arrest  of  baron  Gortz  by  the  decisivt; 
slates  of  Holland,  from  whose  papers  the  extent  of  the  con-  ^""^  ''^^ 
spiracy  was  fully  ascertained.*     Part  of  the  money  required 
had  been  remitted  by  some  English  houses,  and   the  whole 
was  to  have  been  contracted  for  by  way  of  loan ;  but  the  dis- 
covery put  an  end  to  the  negotiation.-f 

XI.  Although  Scotland  was  the  place  where  the  invasion 
was  to  be  attempted,  none  of  the  influential  characters  there 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  secret.     Application,  however, 
was  made  by  Mar,  through  captain  Straiton,  to  the  titular 
bi&hop  of  Edinburgh,  lord  Balmerino  and  Lockhart,   to  see 
whether  the  pretender's  friends  could  not  purchase  and  send 
to  Sweden   five  or  six  thousand  bolls  of  oatmeal,  **  which 
would  be  of  great  service  to  the  king."'     But  the  state  of  the  Mar^s  ap. 
party — the  most  wealthy  being  exiles,  forfeited,  or  labour- {J^^^JJ|JJj"' 
ing  under  pecuniary  embarrassment — rendered  compliance  money  uii- 
impracticable,  could  it  even  have  been  accomplished  with-  ^^^^**^ "  * 
out  attracting  the  notice  of  government.     A  second  appli- 
cation for  money  having,  for  the  same  reasons  been  equal- 
ly unsuccessful,  no  farther  attempt  was   made  to  implicate 
the  partizans  of  James  in  Scotland  in  the  Swedish  busine>s, 
«^bich  finally  terminated  by  the  death  of  Ciiarles. 

XH.  After  Sweden  failed,  the  pretender,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  PrptcmWs 
lurned  to  Argyle,  supposing  the  duke  and  his  brother  Islay  W<*»/>f 
"Hglit  be  gained  during   their  disgrace   by  his  magnificent  Arpyle  dU- 
promises  :  and  it  is  amusing  to  observe   ihe  eagerness  and  «PP^'"^^*"- 

*  While  abroad,  the  kin^  concluded  what  is  generally  culled  the  trii)le  ulli- 
uice,  between  France,  Holland,  and  Briuin.  By  it  France  guariuitecd  the 
proteitaot  succession,  and  the  residence  of  the  pretender  beyond  the  Alps, 
Hui  promised  to  afford  no  shelter  to  any  British  rebel,  and  to  demolish  the 
^ifications  of  Dunkirk.  Britain  engaged  to  guarantee  the  succession  of  the 
<^  of  Orleans  to  the  throne  of  France  in  case  of  the  king's  death,  who  was 
*«ckly  infant,  and  all  the  respective  parties  contracted  to  assist  each  other,  in 
*^^^  of  disturbance  at  home  or  invasion  from  abroad. 

^  Correspondence  of  the  Swedish  ministers,  &c.  printed  by  order  of  parlia. 
OQvnt. 
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BOOK    fond  credulity  with  which  Lockhart  entered  into  the  scheme, 
XXVI.    |j^^  upon  which  he  never  dared   to  make  any  distinct  pro- 


1717.  posals  to  his  grace ;  nor  does  he  ever  appear  to  have  held 
any  direct  communication  with  him  upon  the  subject.  The 
duke  naturally,  when  out  of  place,  joined  the  opposition; 
but  he  came  to  no  pointed  altercation  with  the  court,  and 
Argylc  a-  after  the  death  of  Marlborough,  was  again  received  into  fa- 
vour." *"  vour.  Excepting  their  conduct  in  parliament,  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  grounds  for  the  strange  supposition  of  the 
laird  of  Carnwath,  that  either  of  the  noble  brothers  were 
inimical  to  the  government ;  nor  have  I  been  able  to  per- 
ceive in  this  any  symptoms  of  that  unaccountable  insanity 
which  an  inclination  to  support  the  ruined  cause  of  an  imbe- 
cile, contemptible,  and  exposed  pretender  must  have  impli- 
ed ;  and  which  in  any  of  the  house  of  Argyle,  would  have 
been  folly  beyond  the  range  of  common  infatuation.* 

xiir.  When  parliament  met,  the  triple  alliance  was  ap- 
Parlianient  proved  of;  and  war  in  effect  declared  against  Sweden,  mo- 
the  triple     "^y  being  voted  by  the  commons  for  the  support  of  a  mili- 
aiimnce.      tary  establishment.     On  a  message  from  the  king,  an  addi- 
tional two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  was  granted,  but  on- 
ly by  a  majority  of  four,  a  powerful  minority  asserting  that 
the  dispute  was  entirely  German  ;  "  the  demand   [said  Mr. 
Shippen]  shows  that  his  majesty  is  as  unacquainted  with  the 
inderoiiit     Constitution  as  with  the  language  of  the  land.''     An  act  of 
indemnity,  from  which  only  the  earl  of  Oxford,  lord  Har- 
court,  and  a  few  others,  were  excepted,  set  the  prison-doors 
open  to  the  rebels.f    The  disposal  of  the  forfeited   estates 
occasioned  more  debate : — commissioners  for  managing  this 
affair  had  been  appointed  for  some  time,  but  difficulties  had 
arisen  in  Scotland,  from  the  claims  of  creditors,  who,  by  the 
Deliatesre.  ordinary  course  of  law  in   that  country,  were  in  possession 
the  forfeit,  of  the  lands.     In  some  cases,  there  is  no  doubt  the  alleged 
ed  efutes.  Jeb^s   were   collusive,    and    the  judges — who   sympathised 
with  the  sufferers,  and  were  still  influenced  by  the  principles 
of  ancient  Scottish  jurisprudence — being  inclined  to  favour 

*  Lockhart*8  Papers,  v.  ii.  p.  7,  et  teq.     Tindal,  book  zxvii.     Canpbeirs 
Life  of  Argyle. 
+  The  clan  Macgiegor  were  also  excluded,  but  this  was  merely  tlie  < 

at  ion  of  an  old  act. 
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the  claims,  had  sequestered  the  most  considerable  of  the    BOOK 
estates*  and   appointed   factors  to  receive  the  rents  in  be-    ^^VI. 
half  of  the  creditors.     These  factors,  when  ordered  by  the      ni?. 
oommissioners  to  pay  the  proceeds  into  tlie  exchequer,  re- 
fbsed,  alleging  the  authority  of  the  court  of  session ;  nor 
would  the  court,  upon  petition  of  the  commissioners,  recall 
the  sequestrations,  as  the  act  for  encouraging  loyalty  in 
Scotland  [vide  p.  94]  provided,  that  no  conviction  or  at- 
tainder should  exclude  the  right  of  any  creditor  remaining 
peaceable,  for  his  just  debts,  contracted  before  the  commis- 
sion of  any  of  these  crimes.     Tlie  barons  of  the  exchequer 
were  next  applied  to,  but  they  refused  to  interfere.     In  the 
following  session,  which  met  in   November,  in  order  to  get 
quit  of  this  incumbrance,  a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament, 
Tor  vesting  the  forfeited  estates  in  Great   Britain  and  Ire-  Act  Testing 
knd,  in  trustees,  to  be  sold  for  the  use  of  the  public ;  for  ^^^J^^^^ 
pving  relief  to  lawful  creditors  by  determining  their  claims ; 
aod  for  the  more  effectual  bringing  into  the  respective  ex- 
chequers, the  rents  and  profits  of  the  estates  to  be  sold." 
This  bill,  which  went  to  set  aside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  of  session,  was  violently  resisted  by  some  Scottish  mem- 
bers, as  an  infringement  of  the  union,  and   as  erecting  an 
srbitrary  and   tyrannical  tribunal  unknown  to  the  constitu- 
tion; the  English  members  opposed   it  as   interfering  with 
the  rights  of  the  house  of  peers,  the  last  court  of  appeal.     It 
passed,  however,  and  may  be  said  to  have  sown  the  seeds  of 
Ae  rebellion  1745. 

XIV.  Although  the  rebels  formed  but  a  miserable  minority 
^n  the  middle  and  lower  ranks,  yet  they  were  extensively 
connected  with  the  higher  classes;  and  as  of  all  the  gentlemen 
^ho  embarked  in  the  rebellion,  not  a  tenth  man  was  easy 
in  his  circumstances,  nor  were  there  above  a  dozen  of  the  Us  ruinous 
fesi  whose  estates,  if  sold,  would  have  paid  their  debts,  the  «**"<it*"t^y 
ruin  which  even  the  mitigated  operation  of  the  bill  produced 
sniong  their  loyal  friends  and  relations  who  were  involved 
*ilh  them,  must  have  been  immense.*     One  of  the  truest 

The  rents  being  generally  paid  in  kind,  of  which  I  have  given  a  Kpccinieu 
10  the  appendix,  the  money  price  of  land  bore  no  proportion  to  the  state  and 
•^jle  of  living  kept  up  by  the  proprietors  ;  and  although  they  contrived  to  pay 
^  comprise  "  the  annual.rents  '*  and  the  debts  upon  their  property,  yet  the 
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BOOK  patriots  his  country  ever  could  boast  of,  declared  that  he 

XXVI.  trembled  to  think  of  the  dissatisfactions  it  would  produce 

"-.-  against  a  settlement  so  necessary  for  the  happiness  of  Bri- 

Duiicaii  tain ;   and  shortly  after,  when  writing  to  sir  Robert  Wal- 

nioii^of  T'  P^'^'  ^^'^  '^'"^  ^^^^  those  consequences  which  at  first  might 
have  been  easily  foreseen,  had  accordingly  fallen  out,  and 
that  in  Scotland  there  were  not  an  hundred  persons  who 
could  be  restrained  from  murmuring  upon  any  other  consi- 
deration than  the  hope  of  the  overturn  of  that  fatal  bill.f  In 
order  to  soften  the  bill  a  little,  however,  a  clause  was  added, 
appropriating  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  erecting  schools; 
but  even  that  was  embittered  by  eight  thousand  being  de- 
voted to  building  barracks  in  the  country. 

XV.  For  some  time  the  Jacobites  continued  quiet  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  chief  subjects  of  interest  were  the  divisions  of 
the  church,  now  that  the  favour  of  government  having  freed 
the  ministers  from  any  dread  respecting  their  political  as- 
cendency, had  allowed  them  time  to  apply  themselves  more 

Division  in  sedulously  to  their  proper  ecclesiastical  affairs.  It  had  long 
been  remarked  with  grief  by  the  friends  of  the  church,  that 
their  rulers  had  been  gradually  dividing  into  two  parties 
upon  doctrinal  subjects.  One  party,  and  that  the  increasing 
one,  were  inclined  to  relax  the  interpretation  of  the  points 
termed  Calvinistical,  and  rather  to  favour  the  Arminian 
scheme  interpretation;  the  others  adhered  rigidly  to  the 
creed  of  the  church,  as  expressed  in  the  Confession  of  Faith ; 
and  the  differences  of  their  opinions  on  these  subjects  were 
every  day  widening,  when  professor  Simpson's  trial,  and  the 
case  of  the  Auchterarder  presbytery,  placed  them  directly 
ut  issue  upon  the  disputed  points,  and  regimented  them  into 
distinct  and  regular  opponents. 

XVI.  Notwithstanding  Simpson's  explanations,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  his  friends,  with  all  their  partiality,  to  free  the  profes- 

(jisc  of  s(,r  from  the  charge  of  teaching  doctrines  inconsistent  with 
orthodoxy ;  yet  the  assembly  this  year,  although  they  found 
that  he  had  adopted  some  hypotheses  not  evidently  founded 
on  scripture,  and  which   tended  to  attribute  too  much   to 

property,  if  brought  to  sale,  would  not  have,  in  many  instances*  prodooed  as 
much  as  would  have  half  liquidated  the  obligations  upon  it. 
*  Culloden  papers,  p.  61,  et  »eq. 
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natond  reason  and  the  power  of  corrupt  nature,  to  the  dis-    BOOK 
paragement  of  revelation  and  efficacious  free  grace,  content-    ^^^^' 
ed  themselves  with  merely  prohibiting  him  *'  from  venting      17 1 7. 
sneh  hypotheses  in  future,"^  without  marking  their  displen- 
sure  at  his  conduct,  or  their  sense  of  the  dangerous  nature 
of  soch   teaching.      But  the  presbytery  of  Auchterarder, 
who  dreaded  the  extension  of  Arminian  tenets,  had  refused 
a  Mr.  Craig  an  extract  of  his  licence,  because  he  would  not 
subscribe  to  the  following  proposition :  ^'  I  believe  that  it  is 
not  sound  and  orthodox  to  teach  that  we  must  forsake  sin 
in  order  to  our  coming  to  Christ  and  instating  us  in  cove-  Of  the 
nant  with  God,"  which  the  presbytery  explained  as  being  ^f*^*2^J7 
the  same  thing  as  to  require  a  man  to  get  quit  of  his  dis-  teianJer. 
ease  before  he  came  to  a  physician;  or  to  insist  upon  a 
child  being  re-instated  in  the  favour  of  an  offended  parent 
before  he  applied  to  a  mediator.     The  Assembly  differed 
in  opinion,  and  ordered  the  presbytery  to  give  Mr.  Craig 
so  extract  of  his  licence  to  preach  the  gospel ;  and  passing 
the  explanation,  *^  declared  their  abhorrence  of  the  pro- 
position, as  unsound  as  it  stands."     Their  explanation  was 
however,  accepted  by  the  commission,  but  they  were  ad- 
monished, and  prohibited  from  using  the  same  expressions 
in  time  coming.* 

XVII.  While  these  subjects  engaged  the  attention  of  the  War  with 
Scots,  their  southern  neighbours  were  employed  in  criticis-    **'""* 
ing  the  foreign  politics  of  his  majesty,  who  had  formed  what 

was  called  **  the  quadruple  alliance,"  for  which  they  could 
perceive  no  rational  object ;  but  which,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  Sicily  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  plunged  Britain 
into  an  unnecessary  war  with  Spain ; — and  this  war  led  to  a 
new  project  in  favour  of  the  pretender. 

XVIII.  Cardinal  Alberoni,  who  then  ruled  Spain  witli  the    1718-19. 
most  absolute  swaj',  was  highly  incensed  at   king  George, 

and  the  personal  enemy  of  his  ally  the  duke  of  Orleans; 
these  he  was  desirous  to  humble;  and,  besides  the  glory  «f  ^sdvcr'to 
giving  a  king  to  Britain,  he  was  zealous  in   the  cause  of  a  plaro  the 
prince  who  had  lost  his  crown  for  his  father's  attachment  to  ^n*^{f,g^''^ 
that  religion  of  which  he  was  so  high  a  dignitary.     He  in-  throne. 

•   Register  of  General  Assembly,  MS. 
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BOOK    vited  tlie  duke  of  Ormond  to  Spain,  in  the  end  of  the  year 
1718,  to  concert  with  him  the  proper  measures  for  accom- 


171819.  plishing  his  object.  In  the  beginning  of  the  next,  the  pre- 
ceptioVaV  lender  himself  arrived  at  Rosas,  in  Catalonia,  from  Italy; 
Madrid,  whence  proceeding  to  Madrid,  he  entered  that  capital  in  one 
of  the  royal  coaches,  attended  by  the  guards,  and  was  lodg« 
ed  in  the  pnlace  of  Bueno  Retiro.  There  he  was  visited  by 
the  king,  queen,  the  prince  of  Asturias,  and  the  great  of- 
ficers of  the  crown,  who  acknowledged  and  complimented 
him  as  king  of  Great  Britain.     His  arrival  was  the  signal 

An  expe-    for  the  departure  of  a  formidable  expedition  from   the  port 
dition  sails      ^  ^    , . 
for  Scot-     ol  Cadiz 

^^'  XIX.  This   armament  consisted  of  six  thousand   troops, 

chiefly  Irish,  with  arms  for  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men,  em- 
barked on  board  of  transports,  and  escorted  by  ten  men- 
of-war.  The  duke  of  Ormond  accompanied  the  expedition 
as  captain-general  of  the  king  of  Spain,  who  professed  to 
act  merely  as  auxiliary  to  king  James,  to  whose  adherents 
he  offered  a  secure  asylum  in  his  dominions,  and  to  every 
land  and  sea  officer  who  was  disposed  to  join  him,  the  same 
rank  in  tiie  service  of  Spain  as  they  held  in  the  service  of 
the  king  of  Great  Britain.  The  expedition  sailed  with  a 
fair  wind,  and  with  every  prospect  of  success,  as  there  was 
no  British  fleet  to  oppose  their  passage ;  but  when  off  Cape 
Finisterre,  a  violent  storm,  which  lasted  two  days,  complete* 
The  fleet  ly  dispersed  them.  The  admiral's  ship,  having  lost  all  her 
dispersed,  niasts,  was  forced  to  return  To  the  coast  she  had  left ;  and 
the  second  armada,  scattered  by  the  same  power  which  de- 
stroyed that  named  **  invincible,^'  was  driven  to  seek  shelter 
in  their  own  ports,  though  not  till  they  had  demonstrated 
that  in  spite  even  of  her  naval  superiority,  Britain  is  accessi- 
ble to  invasion. 
Two  fri-  XX.  Two  frigates,  which  sailed  from  Port-passage,  escap- 
KaK**^^  ed  the  fate  of  the  fleet,  and  arrived  at  Kintail  in  Ross-shire, 
on  the  sixteenth  of  April.  They  had  on  board,  the  earls 
Marischal  and  Seaforth,  and  the  marquis  of  Tullibardine^ 
three  hundred  and  seven  Spaniards,  and  arms  for  two  thou- 
sand men.  The  Spanish  officer,  who  expected  to  have 
found  ten  thousand  insurgents  ready  to  join  him,  when  be 
saw  that  only  a  few  highlanders  made  their  appearance,  was 
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with  difficnlty  persuaded  to  land.     But  the  urgency  of  the    fiOOK 
Scottish  nobles  prevailed,  and  he  took  possession  of  Do-    ^'^^'1« 
mm  Castle,  which  he  garrisoned  with  fifty  men,  and  then      |^|q 
proceeded  to  the  heights,  where  the  rebels  and  he  occupied  SDaniard.n 
the  pass  of  Glenshiel,   with  the  avowed  intention  of  de-  JjJ^fiJ.^^"**" 
faiding  it  till   they  were   supported.      Meanwhile,   gene- 
ral Wightman,  U|K>n  the  first  news  of  their  landing,  was  or- 
dered from  Inverness  with  a  detachment,  to  march  in  quest 
of  the  enemy.     At  the   approach  of  his  force,  which   was 
considerably  superior   in   numbers,  the   highlanders   with- 
drew to  Strachell,  a  more  advantageous  position,  where  they 
awaited  the  attack  of  the  king^s  troops  [June  18.]     There, 
where  the  horse  could  not  venture,  they  kept  up  a  smart 
skirmish  for  above  three  hours  with  the  foot,  till  the  ad-  Skirmihhat 
nnce  of  the    artillery   warned    them    to   disperse — which 
they  did  among  the  defiles  of  the  mountains — but  not  till 
they  had  inflicted  on  their  pursuers  a  loss  of  twenty-one 
killed,  and   upwards  of  a  hundred  and   twenty  wounded. 
I^rd  Seaforth  and  Tullibardine  were  wounded,  and   were 
carried  off  by  the  rebels,  whose  loss  was  never  accurately 
ascertained.     The  Spaniards,  who  had  remained  at  Glen- 
shiel without  taking  part  in   the  engagement,  surrendered  Jhc  Spnn- 
ihemselves  prisoners  at  discretion  next  day,  which  terniinat-  render"*^" 
ed  the  invasion.* 

XXI.  No  previous  communication  had  been  held  with 
Scotland,  nor  was  it  known  to  the*  pretender's  friends  there 
that  any  attempt  would  be  made,  till  the  expedition  had  sail- 
ed, and  they  might  have  learned  it  from  common  report. 
Having  so  recently  smarted  for  their  rashness,  the  Jacobites  Prudenre 
for  once  acted  with  prudence,  and  determined  not  to  move  biten. 
*  step  till  they  were  assured  of  Ormond's   having  landed. 

About  the  latter  end  of  June,  the  pretender  was  married  by  proxy  to  the 
pnocem  Sobieski,  grand-daughter  of  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland.  The  ein- 
^^^  of  Germany,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  the  family  of  ^)obieski,  endea- 
^«tired  strongly  to  prevent  the  match,  and  even  stopped  the  princess  in  the 
TjFol  on  her  way  to  Italy ;  but  she  escaped  from  Inspruck,  where  she  was  con- 
finfd,  in  men's  clothes,  and  repaired  to  Bologna,  where  the  ceremony  took 
P«fe  while  the  pretender  was  in  Spain.  A  few  days  after  she  went  to  Rome, 
*wre  she  was  kindly  received  by  the  pope,  and  remained  under  hi«  care  till  join- 
"*  ^  her  ipouse. 


war. 
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* 

BOOK    aihI  of  Englancrs  being  Fairly  engaged  ; — a  resolution  which 
^^^^'    kept  the  country  south  of  the  Forth  in  perfect  tranquillity. 
I7J9.  XXII.  Almost  every  attempt  in  favour  of  the  forfeited  fa- 

Effeet  of     jj^i\y  usually  produced  effects  diametrically  opposite  to  those 
dition-      intended,  nor  was  this  an  exception.     Happening  at  the  time 
MM^'orts"*  when  parliament  was  sitting,  it  deadened  the  opposition  to 
the  Spanish  the  Spanish  war,  procured  from  both  houses  assurances  of 
support,  and  the  commons  promised  the  requisite  supplies 
for  whatever  augmentation  of  sea  or  land  forces  the  exigence 
might  require.     A  bill  for  circumscribing  the  royal  preroga- 
tive in  the  distribution  of  honours,  which  was  at  the  time  at- 
tributed to  a  wish  to  punish  the  heir  apparent,  did  not  meet 
Act  for  re-  with  SO  favourable  a  reception.     The  ostensible  reason  was 
the  ex"en.    ^^  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  promotion  similar  to  what 
sion  of  the  had  taken  place  in  the  latter  years  of  queen  Anne ;  it  was 
peerage.      therefore  proposed  to  limit  the  peerage  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  number  of  English  peers  should  never  be  augment* 
cd  beyond  six  above  their  then  present  number,  which  was 
to  be  kept  up  by  new  creations  upon  the  extinction  of  the 
heirs-male;  and  that  instead  of  sixteen  elective  peers  for 
and  alter-    Scotland,  twenty- five  should  be  made  hereditary,  whose  num* 
preseirta*^^    ber,  iipon  any  title  becoming  extinct,  was  to  be  supplied  by 
tionofrhti  some  Other   Scottish   peer.      The  measure  was  introduced 
peere'         *"^^  ^'^®  house  of  lords  by  the  duke  of  Somerset,  seconded 
by  the  duke  of  Argyle,  now  lord  steward  of  the  household ; 
and  a  message  from  the  king,   while  the  subject  was  under 
debate,  declared  his  willingness  to  waive  his  right  in  any 
case  which  might  be  thought  to  interfere  with,  the  dignity  of 
Injustice  of  the  house  of  lords.     While  the  measure  itself  went  to  esta- 
the  latter    \)\\s\i  an  unalterable  aristocratic  council,  which  would  soon 
t4on.  h&\e  either  usurped  the  whole  power  of  the  executive,  or 

been  driven  from  their  chamber  by  the  commons,  it  was  pe- 
culiarly unjust  to  the  Scottish  peers;  all  of  whom,  except 
the  twenty- six,  would  thus  have  been  placed  in  a  worse  si- 
tuation than  any  other  subjects,  and  deprived  both  of  ihe 
power  of  representing  or  being  represented ;  and  besides  it 
could  not  be  effected  without  a  breach  of  trust  on  the  part 
of  the  present  representatives,  who  must  divest  their  princi* 
pals  of  a  power  secured  to  them  by  the  act  of  uiiion,  and  in- 
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trusted  to  their  guardianship.    The  subject  was  long  debated,    BOOK 
bat  resolutions  conformable  to  the  motion  were  agreed  to    ^^VI. 
by  a  large  majority.*     No  **  self-denying  ordinance,''  how-       iTigT" 
eier,  had  any  chance  now  of  passing  smoothly  through  the 
commons,  and  public  opinion,  too,  was  universally  against 
it    When  it  was  about  to  be  read  a  third  time,  earl  Stan- 
hope observed,  **  that  as  the  bill   had  made  a  great  noise, 
ud  raised  strange  apprehensions ;  and  since  the  design  of  it 
bad  been  so  misrepresented,  and  so  misunderstood,  that  it 
vas  like  to  meet  with  great  opposition  in  the  other  house,  he 
tbooght  it  advisable  to  let  the  matter  lie  still  till  a  more  pro- 
per opportunity.''     The  reading  was  accordingly  deferred, 
indtlie  session  being  closed  in  four  days  after,  it  was  dro}>- 
ped.    Next  session  it  passed  by  a  great  majority  in  the  u{)-  Thrown 
per  bouse,  but  was  thrown  out  by  one  equally  decisive  in  ^^ 
ibe  lower. 

xxiii.  With  the  failure  of  the  Spanish  expedition  the 
Scottish  Jacobites  wisely  laid  aside,  for  tlie  present,  the  idea 
of  raising  any  commotion ;  but  Lockhart,  who  was  always 
willuig  to  attribute  blame  any  where  except  to  the  preten- 
der himself,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  blunders  similar  to 
those  hitherto  uniformly  attendant  on  all  correspondence 
»ilh  him,    proposed    to    establish    son.e    niecliuni    tlin  ntrli 

"  The  resolution;;  about  the  Scottish  peers  were,  I.  That  in  lieu  of  the  six- 
selective  peers  to  Mt  in  this  house  on  the  part  of  Scotlami,  twenty-five 
petrs,  to  be  elected  by  his  majesty,  shall  have  hereditary  seats  in  {mrliament, 
*dbe  the  peers  on  the  part  of  the  peerage  of  Scotland.  II.  That  .-.uch  twenty- 
^  peers  Khali  be  declared  by  his  mjijesty  before  the  next  session  of  parliament, 
III.  That  nine  of  the  said  twenty -five  shall  be  appointed  by  his  majesty,  to 
Wimmedi-Jte  right  to  such  hereditary  seats  in  }>arlianiL-nt,  subject  to  the 
qoalificatious  requisite  by  tiie  laws  now  in  being.  IV.  That  none  of  the  re- 
igning sixteen  ^o  to  be  declared  by  his  majesty,  or  tlu  ir  heii"s,  shall  become 
fitting  jieers  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  till  after  the  determination  of 
^present  parliament,  except  such  as  are  of  the  number  of  the  sixteen  peers 
"owsiuinp  in  parliament  on  the  part  of  Scotland,  and  their  heii>.  V.  That 
•finyof  the  twenty-five  peers  so  to  be  declared  by  his  majesty,  and  their  heirs, 
sball  (ail,  some  one  or  other  of  the  pecri  of  Scotland  shall  lie  appointed  by  his 
^^]^j,  his  heirs  and  successors,  to  succeed  any  peer  so  failing,  and  every  peer  so 
^^pointed  shall  be  one  of  the  peers  on  the  part  of  the  peerage  of  Scotland  in 
"^parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and  so  loiir*  quotics&R  uften  as  any  such  failure 
•^happen.  VI.  That  the  hereditary  right  of  sitting  in  parliament,  which 
•"*D  accrue  to  the  twenty  five  peers  of  Scoilund  to  be  declared  by  his  majesty. 
"^  be  60  Tiroited  as  not  to  descend  to  females. 

VOL.  VI.  •  2  C 
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BOOK  whom  a  communication  with  James  might  be  carried 
^  ^'  on  in  such  a  manner  as  would  secure  his  secrets  from 
1719.  being  prematurely  disclosed;  and  such  an  unity  among 
his  friends  that  proper  schemes  might  be  executed  and 
pursued,  and  much  mischief  prevented.  He  suggested  that 
a  committee  should  be  "  empowered  [by  the  king]  to  over- 
look his  affairs,  and  give  such  directions  as  should  be  found 
Jacobite  necessary."  With  the  approbation  of  the  titular  bishop  of 
Edinburgh,  he  submitted  his  plan  to  James,  who  agreed  to 
the  proposal,  but  would  grant  no  formal  powers,  though  he 
named  the  earls  of  Eglinton  and  Wigton,  lord  Bal merino, 
the  bishop,  Paterson  of  Preston-hall,  captain  Straiton,  Henry 
Maule,  lord  Dun,  Fotheringham  of  Powrie,  Glengarry,  and 
Lockhart  himself,  as  trustees.* 

XYiv.  Before  this  list  arrived,  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh, 
'^  to  the  irreparable  loss  of  the  king,  had  departed  this  life,** 
which  produced  a  correspondence  between  their  papistical 
head  and  the  nonconformist  episcopalians,  tending  to  place 
neither  in  any  very  elevated  point  of  view.  Having  no 
time  to  consult,  the  college  of  bishops  elected  one  Fullarton 
to  the  nominal  see  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  equally  substantial 
rank  of  "primus'*  of  the  Scottish  episcopalian   church.     In 

*  Lockhart *s  son,  who  was  on  his  travels,  and  delivered  his  father's  letters 
to  the  pretender,  shows  but  a  very  slender  degree  of  respect  for  "  the  king." 
From  a  letter  dated  Rome,  although  very  guardedly  worded,  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  he  considered  correspondence  with  him  degrading  to  a  gentleman, 
and  dangerous  for  a  partizan.  **•  I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  you,**  sayt  he, 
'*  that  at  parting,  [the  king]  desired  me  to  make  his  compliments  to  you,  and 
that  you  would  write  frequently  to  him,  and  that  he  expected  you  would  ako 
in  general  acquaint  him  of  such  stories  as  were  writ  home  and  spread  abroad 
in  order  to  divide  his  friends  and  lessen  the  good  opinion  people  had  of  his  ser- 
vants here.  To  this  I  made  a  bow,  but  no  answer,  as  I  did  not  well  under' 
stand  his  meaning,  and  won't  allow  mjrself  to  believe  he'd  have  any  of  those 
gentlemen  turn  tale-bearers  and  tattlers.  Murray  mentioned  the  same  tbin|r 
more  fully  to  me ;  and  I  answered,  I  was  persuaded  these  gentlemen  wonid 
do  the  king  all  the  service  they  could,  but  that  many  stories  were  told  noC 
worth  the  reporting  or  taking  notice  of.  I  should  think  myself  much  to  blame,  . 
did  I  not  communicate  to  you,  that  to  my  great  surprise  I  find  col  Hay  h  let 
into  the  story  of  Argyle.  liow  far  that  is  consistent  with  your  inclinations  ^ 
and  the  king's  promise  I  know  not.  I  am  afraid  it  proceeds  from  a  mittalie  ta  m 
his  believing  that  himself  and  his  servant  are  but  one  and  the  i 
however  that  be,  you  will  act  in  it  as  you  judge  most  safe  for  your  friefid  i 
yourself***    Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  27*8. 
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this  James  cordially  acquiesceiL    and   added    the   new  hi-    BOOK 

XXVL 
shop's  name  to  the  list  of  his  trustees;  but  not  less  jealous  than 


hii  father  of  any  encroachment  upon  his  sacred  prerogative,      1719. 
he  informed  them,  that  with   regard  to  future  promotions, 
lie  would  deem  it  equally  for  his  service  and   the  benefit  of 
their  church,  that  notwithstanding  the   distance   between 
them,  they  should  propose  to  him,  before  proceeding  to  con- 
secrate them,  such  persons  as  they  might  think  most  worthy  Scottish 
to  be  raised  to  that  dignity,  promising   to  pay  every  atten-  {|J[f^|^ 
tion  to  their  wishes : — which   regard  he  was  not  long  in 
evincing,  by  nominating,  without  any  reference  to  them,  a 
Mr.  Freebairn  for  a  bishop,  and  directing  them  forthwith 
to  consecrate  him.     The  college,  who  thought  they  should 
bave  been  consulted,  hesitated  about  <^  laying  hands  *'  on 
their  proposed  brother,  as  "they  did  not  think  him  adorn- 
ed with  those  qualifications  of  learning,  good  sense,  and  the 
like,  so  necessary  in  one  of  that  station  ;  besides,  he  was  in 
no  reputation  either  among  clergy  or  laity;"*  and  this  gave 
rise  to  a  dispute,   that  in  other  circumstances  might  have 
heen  of  serious  national  import,  but  which  only  tended  to 
split  a  party  sufficiently  insignificant  when  united. 

XXV.  Nor  could  the  chevalier  preserve  concord,  so  neces- 
*87  in  his  own   petty  court;  with  a  kind  of  hereditary  in-  Pretender-* 
stinct,  he  promoted   the  most  servile  sycophants  of  his  re-  ^^^  '*^' 
Gainers  to  his  confidence,  while  those  who  had  suffered  most 
'n  his  cause,  and  were  best  able  to  promote  it,   were  forced 
^0  withdraw  from  his  councils.     About  this  time  Mar  was 
thrown  into  the  shade,  and  Mr.  Murray  introduced  into  the 
cabinet.    Immediately  the  appointment  of  the  trustees,  which 
*'as  intended  to  be  a  profound  secret  from  every  one  but 
^hose  immediately  concerned,  was  spread  abroad,  and  occa- 
^•oned  new  dissensions  among  his  friends ;    Seaforth    and  DIssen. 
others  who  had  been  left  out,  thinking  themselves  neglected,  f^P^^ '" 
^hile  those  who  had  been  honoured  with  a  place  were   not 
*o  highly  elated  with  the  distinction,   but  that  they   would 
willingly  have  resigned  it  at  a  moment's  notice.     From  about 
^histime.  Mar,  Seaforth,  and  the  more  discerning  among 
^he  pretender^s  hangers-on,  began  to  look  towards  their  na- 

•  Lockharfs  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p  i9. 
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BOOK  accompanietl  with  a  recommendatory  preface.*  On  wli 
XX  VL  principal  Haddow  of  the  new  college,  St.  Andrews,  the  cl 
1720.  of  those  termed  legalists,  attacked  it  vehemently  as  antii 
niian,  in  a  sermon  he  preached  before  the  synod  of  Fife,  i 
published  under  the  title  of  "  The  Record  of  God,  and 
duty  of  Faith  required  therein  f  and  a  controversy  ensu 
that  brought  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  general  ass< 
bly,  1719.  They,  on  rising,  instructed  their  commission 
inquire  and  report ;  the  commission  appointed  a  commit 
—composed  chiefly  of  those  who  had  condemned  the  Au 
terarder  propositions— especially  to  examine  the  obnoxi< 
work,  and  bring  an  overture  respecting  it  before  the  n 
assembly* 

XXIX.  This  the  committee  performed ;  and  having  pici 

out  a  number  of  disjoined  passages,  they  easily  gave  suci 

representation  of  the  book  as  made  it  seem  to  countenai 

errors  it  was   intended  to  counteract;   and  the  venera 

court,  thus  imposed  upon  by  their  report,  were  induced 

condemn  a  production  the  majority  of  them  had  never  rei 

In  an  act,  passed  May  1720,  they  prohibited  and  dischar^ 

The  book    all  ministers  from  recommenduig,  either  by  preaching 

hS"the"a8^    pr^^ting,  the  said  book,  or  in  discourse  to  say  any  thing 

•embly.       favour  of  it;  but,  on  the  contrary,  enjoined  and  requi 

them  to  warn  and  exhort  their  people  not  to  read  or  use 

same ;  yet  this  was  a  book  which  Caryl  had  recommend 

and  a  number  of  the  most  eminent  Westminster  divines  1 

highly  praised  1 

Uoifersal-       xxx.  The  act  of  assembly  gave  great  oflFence  to  a  numbe 

ly  rei»a.       ^j^^  evangelical  ministers,  and  excited  among  the  people 

uncommon  desire  to  peruse  the  denounced  treatise,  so  t 

ill  a  short  time  it  was  in  every  body's  hands,   and   bees 

the  object  of  universal  discussion.     Mr.  Boston,  after  in  v 

endeavouring  to  interest  the  presbytery  of  Selkirk  in  w 

he  considered  the  cause  of  truth,  conjointly  with  Mr.  V 

bon  of  Max  ton  and   Mr.   Davidson  of  Galashiels,  wrot< 

•  The  Marrow,  first  published  1646,  was  written  by  Edward  Fifchcr, 
son  of  a  knight,  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  A.  M.  and 
esteemed  an  admirable  oriental  scholar.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable^  that 
whole  Second  Part,  or  larger  half  of  this  book«  which  was  pronouoeed  nil 
mian,  is  employed  to  enforce  the  obligation  of  the  moral  law  upon  Iwlkve 
a  rule  of  life. 
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Mr.  Flogy  who,  communicating  with  Messrs.  Ebenezer  and    BOOK 

Ralph  Erskine,  and  several  of  his  friends,  they  agreed  to    ^^^^' 

Uy  a  representation  before  the  assembly,  stating  their  ob-    1 720  22. 

iections  to  the  act ; — as  condenniint;  ijie  doctrine  of  free  Reprwent- 
*  '  o  ation  re- 

grace— the  offering  Christ  as  a  Saviour  to  all  men,  or  to  speding  it 

men  as  sinners  in  virtue  of  the  Father's  gift — the  appropri- 
ation and  assurance  of  faith,  and  the  maintaining  diat  be* 
lievers  are  fully  delivered  from  the  commanding  and  con- 
demning power  of  the  law  as  a  covenant  of  works ;  and  as 
asserting  our  holiness  to  be  a  federal  or  conditional  means 
of  our  obtaining  everlasting  life — and  that  slavish  fear  of 
eferlasting  misery,  and  legal  hope  of  future  blessedness  ought 
to  influence  believers  in  their  study  of  gospel  holiness;* — 
and  humbly  craving  its  repeal. 

xixi.  The  assembly,  1721,  before  being  dissolved,  which 
ibey  were  abruptly,  on  account  of  the  indisposition  of  the 
commissioner — the  earl  of  Rothes — referred  it  to  the  com- 
mission to  examine  the  subscribers,  and  to  prepare  the  mat-  Further 
ters  concerning  doctrine  to  be  laid  before  the  next  asseni-  f^^  ' 
Uj.  The  representers  were  in  consequence  repeatedly  call- 
d  before  the  commission,  who  adhered  to  the  act  of  assem- 
bly, while  they  as  firmly  defended  their  own  representation ; 
wd  the  result  was,  that  the  latter  received  twelve  queries  to 
•nswer.  Although  they  deemed  this  proceeding  irregular, 
^ey  gave  in  full  and  explicit  replies,  "  whicli  form,"  says  a 
late  writer,  "  one  of  the  most  luminous  pieces  ortheology  in 
letter  times,  and  a  most  masterly  and  accurate  exhibition  of 
Ae  leading  truths  of  the  gospel."f  These  answers,  which 
^ere  quashed  by  the  conmiittee,  and  never  properly  read  in 
^lie  assembly,  were  printed  and  published,  and  produced  a 
g^eat  effect  upon  the  people  at  the  time.  They  were,  liow- 
^^er,  lost  upon  the  assembly,  who  passed,  1722,  a  long  act 

This  representation  was  signed  by  twelve  nainisters,  commonly  styled  by 

***  othtr  party,  "  the  twelve  apostles/*  Mr.  James  Hog,  Carnock;  Thomas 

*^*^n,  Ettrick ;  John  Bonar,  minister,  TorphichtMj ;  James   Kid,  Qucons- 

^;  Gabriel  Wilson,  Maxton ;  Ebenezer  Erskine,   Portmoak ;  Ralph  Ers- 

7|^  and  James  Wardlaw,  Dunfermline ;    James  Bathgate,  Onvell ;  Henry 

r^^dson,  Galashiels  ;  William  Hanter,  Lilliesleaf ;    and  John   Williamson, 

*^o*selburgh. 

■^  Brown*s  Gospel  Truth,  &c.  p.  2S,  a  work  which  contains  a  full  account 

^  controversy. 
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BOOK    explaining  that  of  1720,  but  at  ihe  same  time  confirming  it ; 
XXVI.    an^i  ordained  the  several  presbyteries,  synods,  and  commis- 
■7~~"  sions,  to  see  it  punctually  observed  by  all  ministers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  church  ;  and  because  of  the  injurious  reflections 
contained  in  the  representation,  ordered  the  representers  to 
Represent-  be  admonished  and  rebuked  by  the  moderator,  which  was 
ers  rebuk-   ^^^^  accordingly.     The  twelve  brethren,  after  receiving  the 
rebuke  and  admonition  ^^  with  all  gravity,^  presented  a  pro- 
test by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Kid,  and  took   instruments ;  but 
Their  pro-  the  assembly  would   not   read  it  nor  record  it,  and  quickly 
test  re  us-  ^jQggj  ([^^  sederunt.     So  completely  had  the  "  Marrow  bus- 
siness"  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  assembly,  that  little 
of  public  concern  was  transacted  except  the  usual  routine — 
overtures,  and  acts  respecting  the  growth  of  popery,  plant- 
ing of  kirks,  &c.  &c.     I  have  therefore  related  without  in- 
terruption, the  whole  of  this  controversy,  that  the  reader 
might  have  a  complete  view  of  it  at  once.     I  now  revert  to^ 
some  acts  worthy  of  record^  which   passed  while  these  mat- 
ters were  under  discussion. 

XXXII.  Previously  to   1718,   the  widows  and  orphans  of 

ministers  left  in  destitute  circumstances  had  depended  upon 

the  precarious  bounty  of  their  friends  or  the  public,  with  a 

First  estat).  little  occasional  aid  from  the  church.     That  year  the  first 

lishment  of  reirular  fund  for  their  relief  was  instituted,  and  all  the  mini- 
thewidow's      °  .      .  .,  i       r     i     .  . 

fund.  sters  were  required  to  contribute  one  tenth  of  their  yearly 

stipends  to  form  a  stock,  the  interest  of  which  only  was  to 
be  distributed ;  any  other  charitably  disposed  person  was  in- 
vited to  contribute  to  the  design,  and  all  contributing  above 
ten  pounds  sterling  were  to  have  a  vote  in  the  management* 
Charity  to  Tlie  kindness  they  expressed  towards  the  suffering  protest- 
the  suffer-  ^^^^^  ^f  Litimania,  presents  a  more  amiable  feature  in  the 

ing  protest-  .  ^  i  i  i     • 

antsabroad.  proceedings  of  the  assembly  1720,  than  their  polemical  dis- 
putes ;  nor  were  the  feeling  and  liberality  of  the  country  les^ 
conspicuous  ;    upwards  of  four   thousand   pounds   steriing 
were  collected  in  the  different  parishes  in  their  behalf,  aind 
several  of  their  students  were  appointed  to  be  educated  upoa 
the  bursaries  appointed  for  the  assistance  of  their  own.  Ti»  «y 
'  ordered  also  collections,  and  relieved  a  number  of  sailci^n 
from  slavery  among  the  Algerines,  although  at  the  time  tlift^v 
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were  in  debt,  by  their  agenfs  account,  the  sum  of  five  hun-    BOOK 
dred  and  sixty-seven  pounds.*  ^^^^ 

xxxiir.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  the  king  had  ex-    17:^0-22. 
pressed  his  wish  this  last  year  that  the  whole  of  his  presby- 
terian  subjects  might  be  released  from  the  sacramental  test,  Came  of 
and  was  only  prevented  from  bringing  the  matter  before  par-  menuiUeK 
liament  by  a  message,  by  being  assured   that  tlie  bigotry  of  not  bebg 
the  episcopalians  would  not  allow  any  such  measure  to  pass. 
The  English  non-conformists,  out  of  respect  to  his  majesty, 
did  not  press  the  subject ;  and  the  Scottish  church  showed 
equal  delicacy  in  not  urging  the  redress  of  a  grievance  which 
his  majesty  had  shown  his  inclination,  but  discovered  his  in- 
ability to  procure,  especially  as  they  had  been  relieved  from 
the  abjuradon  oath.f 


*  The  reader  will  have  some  idea  of  the  wretched  condition  of  these  captives, 
from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  received  by  the  moderator  from  some^who 
were  delivered.     **  Sir, — I  was  master  of  the  Scots  ship  taken  bj  the  rovers 
of  Salee,  in  the  hitter  end  of  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  nine- 
teen.    My  crew  and  I,  eleven  in  number,  were  stript  of  our  ship,  goods,  clothes, 
and  all  we  had.     We  were  carried  prisoners  from  Salee  to  Mequinez,  the  capital 
of  that  country,  where  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  Mully  Ishmael,  resides.     We 
Lived  there  in  inexpressible  misery,  for  above  twenty-one  months.     We  were 
fHtt  to  very  heavy  labour,  naked  and  destitute  of  all  earthly  comforts,  other  than 
coarse  bread,  fourteen  ounces  to  each  man  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  water  where 
we  could  find  it.     We  were  insulted,  affironted,  and  beat,  without  a  fault,  but 
only  for  the  diversion  of  our  cruel  perseaitors,  who  treated  us  with  more  in- 
hmnaoity  than  they  did  their  cattle,  chiefly  because  we  were  Chribtians.     We 
observed  the  fatal  effects  of  tyrannical  government  in  daily  spectacles  of  human 
fofe,  both  of  Christians  and  subjects,  all  slaves.     We  saw  their  prince  destroy, 
wkh  his  own  hand,  and  order  to  be  destroyed,  multitudes  of  his  unhappy  subjects 
aad  flares,  without  any  form  of  trial,  probation,  or  sentence,  other  than  a  word 
^  his  nwuth,  and  often  a  sign  with  his  band,  which  received  immediate 
Question,  without  allowing  the  party  condemned  so  much  as  a  hearing,  or  to 
go  to  his  devotion  in  their  own  way.     We  observed  that  the  policy  is  to  govern 
^terror,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  no  one  is  secure  of  his  life,  liberty,  wife, 
^^tiUren,  or  estate,  for  one  minute.     I  could  condescend  upon  a  thousand  in- 
'tttces  of  barbarity  and  tyranny  which  my  fellow  captives  and  I,  above  four 
"Qodred  in  number,  from  Britain  and  Ireland,  saw  and  felt  during  our  miserable 
*«ie  in  that  unhappy  country,  but  I  dare  not  weary  your  patience.*'    He 
^  St  greet  length  expresses  his  gratitude  for  his  deliverance  and  that  of  his 
JlJow  slaves,  and  mentions,  to  the  shame  of  the  civilized  worid,  that  they  had 
*p  sbove  nine  hundred  Christbn  slaves  of  other  nations  in  a  disconsolate 
Tpwsble  condition,  besides  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  renegadoes.— It  is 
"P»«l  Alkxanoeb  Stswaht,  Master,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  crew. 
t  Bcgister  of  the  Gen.  Ass.,  MS.     Tindal,  b.  xxvii. 
VOL  VI.  2  D 
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XXVI. 

1722. 
A  new  par' 
liament. 


Another 
plot. 


Norfolk, 
&C.  arrest- 
ed. 


Declara- 
tion of  the 
pretender. 


XXXIV.  March  sixthi  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-two,  the  first  septennial  parliament  was  prorogued, 
and  shortly  after  dissolved.  As  usual,  the  approaching  elec- 
'  tion  set  all  the  Jacobites  in  motion  and  in  high  spirits ;  but 
the  measures  of  the  ministry  had  been  so  wisely  taken,  that, 
except  a  little  manoeuvring  with  the  Scottish  peers,  the  whigs 
quietly  carried  the  day  throughout  Scotland.  Early  in  Oc- 
tober the  new  parliament  met,  and  were  informed  by  his  ma- 
jesty^s  opening  speech,  that  a  dangerous  conspiracy  had 
been  for  some  time  formed,  and  was  still  carrying  on,  against 
his  person  and  government  in  favour  of  the  pretender.  Some 
of  the  conspirators,  he  told  them,  were  already  secured,  and 
endeavours  using  for  apprehending  others ;  and  he  referred 
to  their  wisdom  the  measures  necessary  to  be  taken  for  the 
safety  of  the  kingdom.  The  alarm  this  communication  oc- 
casioned was  so  great  that  the  habeas  corpus  act  was  sus- 
pended for  a  whole  twelvemonth,  and  a  considerable  aug- 
mentation of  forces  immediately  voted.  Yet,  after  all,  the 
terrible  plot,  when  carefully  examined,  afforded  little  cause 
for  alarm ;  it  contained  in  its  bosom  several  contradictory 
circumstances,  which  led  some  to  suppose  that  it  was  alto- 
gether a  fabrication,  nor  did  it  at  most  turn  out  to  be  more 
than  an  ill-digested  scheme  discovered  in  embryo. 

xxxv.  Various  persons,  however,  of  high  distinction,  were 
apprehended  on  strong  presumption  of  their  concurrence 
in  this  conspiracy,  among  whom  were  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  the  lords  Orrery,  and  North,  and  Grey.  In  confirma- 
tion of  the  plot,  a  declaration  of  the  pretender  was  laid  be- 
fore the  house  of  peers.  It  was  addressed  by  him  as  James 
III.  king  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to  ^<  all  his  lov- 
ing subjects  of  the  three  nations,  and  all  foreign  princes  and 
states,  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  peace  in  Eu- 
rope. To  accomplish  which  desirable  purpose,  he  very 
modestly  proposed  ; — "  that  if  king  George  would  quietly 
deliver  to  him  the  possession  of  the  throne,  he  would  in  re- 
turn, bestow  upon  him  the  title  of  king  in  his  native  domin- 
ions, and  invite  all  other  states  to  confirm  it !  To  induce 
his  rival's  compliance  with  so  reasonable  a  request  he  told 
him  ; — "  that  in  Hanover  his  incontestable  right  to  the  crown 
would  free  him  from  the  crime  and  the  reproach  of  tyranny, 
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•nd  represented  the  delight  of  a  calm  undisturbed  reign  over    BOOK 
a  willing  people,  contrasted  with  a  restless  possession  in  a    ^^^^' 
strange  land,  where  authority  forcing  the  inclination  of  the      1723. 
fiolks  coald  only  be  supported  by  blood  and  violence,  eter- 
nally subject  to  fears  and  alarms."     His  majesty  was  not 
however  so  much  enamoured  with  the  liberal  offer  as  to  ac- 
cept it,   and  the  lords  with   great  gravity  voted  it  "  the 
height  of  presumption  and  arrogance  in  the  pretender  to  Voted  pre- 
make  any  such  proposal  *  tumptuoui. 

xzxvi.  The  trial  of  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Rochester,  who 
was  implicated,  excited  the  public  interest  beyond  any  of  Bishop  At- 
the  circumstances  connected  with  this  affair.  The  evidence  ^"2^* 
Mffixisi  him  was  legally  defective,  and  the  tories  considered 
the  church  as  insulted  in  the  person  of  the  bishop,  against 
whom  it  was  urged  that  no  accusation  ought  to  have  been 
received  except  upon  the  oath  of  two  witnesses,  and  his  de- 
fence was  most  ably  conducted ;  but  he  was,  by  a  bill  which 
pitted  both  houses  by  great  majorities,  deprived  of  his  epis- 
copal dignity,  and  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment* 

xxxvir.  To  defray  the  extraordinary  expenses  incurred 
by  the  dread  of  this  conspiracy, — for  a  camp  had  been  form- 
ed in  Hyde  Park,  and  the  usual  precautions  adopted, — a 
bill  was  brought  into  the  commons  to  raise  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  upon  the  estates  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
ss  it  was  a  notorious  fact  that  they  were  always  the  most 
forward  to  contribute  money  for  promoting  the  pretender's  Roman 

schemes;  it  passed,  alonir  with  another,  to  obliire  all  per- ^^'^^olics 
.    .  .         •     o       1      J  J      II  .      ^  mulcted, 

sons,  bemg  papists,  m  Scotland,  and  all  persons  m  Great  &c. 

Britain,  refusing  or  neglecting  to  take  the  oaths  appointed 
for  the  security  of  the  king's  present  government,  to  regis- 
ter their  names  and  real  estates.  The  last  of  these  acts 
gave  considerable  uneasiness  to  those  Scottish  Jacobites,  who 
had  any  small  remains  of  a  conscience  lefl  about  them,  but 
d^r  number  was  few ;  the  greatest  part  were  prepared  ra- 
ther to  swallow  the  oaths  than  expose  themselves  and  their 
lilies  to  hazard,  or  to  use  the  periphrastic  language  of 
I^hart,  were    **  inclined  to  venture  themselves  into  the 

*  Tindal,  book  xviL 
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BOOK    hand  of  God  rather  than  of  such  men  as  wee  have  to  doe 

1723.  XXXVIII.  His  majesty,  who  had  been  detained  in  Eng- 
Ki^^goes  i^^j  jjy  i^jjg  conspiracy  last  year,  as  soon  as  the  session  ter- 
many.  minated,  embarked  for  his  German  dominions,  leaving  a  re* 
gency  appointed  of  lords  justices,  from  which  the  prince  of 
Wales,  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with  his  fadier,  that  bad 
subsisted  for  some  time,  was  excluded.  It  was  remarked 
that  the  lord  Harcourt,  who  had  so  strictly  united  with  Ox- 
ford and  the  other  ministers  of  queen  Anne,  was  one  of  the 

Doling-      justices  ;  through  his  means  Bolingbroke  obtained  a  pardon. 
broke  par- •*     ,  ,      .  .1^1.  P-  -n.     1       1       . 

doned.        &nd  having  arrived  at  Calais,  on  his  way  to  England,  where 

Atterbury  had  come  on  his  road  to  Paris,  the  latter  plea- 
santly remarked,  "  they  were  just  exchanged.''     The  lords 
Norfolk, &C.  who  had  been  imprisoned  on  account  of  the  plot  were  set 
'®  at  liberty  immediately  upon  the  rising  of  parliament. 

State  of  xxxix.  A  seasoD  of  tranquillity  followed  ;  and,  to  judge 

^^  "  '     from  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  the  nobility  of  Scotland  re- 
turned with   renewed   zest  to  their  usual   country  sports. 
Horse  races  continued  one  of  their  principal  amusementSy 
although  the  spirit  of  party,  which  pervaded   every  thing 
else,  extended  likewise  to  them.     In  an  advertisement,  an- 
nouncing a  plate  to  be  run  for,  given  by  the  town  of  St. 
Andrews,  the  course  was  declared  free  to  any  horse,  mare, 
or  gelding,  carrying  eight  stone  weight,  **  except  such  as 
shall  belong  to  Mr.  Lockhart  of  Carnwath.'^f     Several  of 
the  gentry  and  nobility,  however,  engaged  in  more  useful 
endeavours  to  enhance  their  property.     An    attempt   was 
made  to  work  some  copper  mines  in  Mid^Lothian,  and  a  few 
very  fine  specimens  of  copper  were  obtained ;  but  owing  to 
the  poverty  of  the  vein,  or  the  unskilfulness  of  the  workmen, 
the  produce  was  not  such  as  to  encourage  a  prosecution  of 
Apricultu.   ^ijg  design.     The  truest  mine  of  national  wealth,  the  cultifi* 
provement.  tion  of  the  sou,  was  more  perseveringly  pursued,-  and  wita 
better  success,  although  the  progress  for  many  years  was  bat 
slow,  and  at  its  commencement  accompanied  with  a  number 
of  very  untoward  and  disagreeable  circumstances,  from  the 

♦  Lockhart*8  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  168. 

f  Caledonian  Mercury  and  Edinburgh  Couranf,  MffS^ 
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unsettled  state  of  the  country,  the  ignorance  of  the  parties,  BOOK 
and  not  seldom  from  the  rapacity  of  the  landlord  and  the  ^^^^ 
stubbornness  of  the  tenant.  178a 

XL,  mi  lately  the  whole  country  almost,  particularly  the 
southern  districts,  bad  been  like  one  wide  common,  where 
the  boundaries  of  the  various  proprietors  were  with  difficul- 
ty ascertained  ;  the  quantity  of  arable  land  was  considera- 
ble, but  extremely  subdivided,  and  the  mode  of  farming  on- 
ly a  few  degrees  removed  from  the  most  primitive  rudeness. 
Now  the  fields  began  to  be  enclosed,  and  the  attention  of 
gentlemen  was  so  much  directed  to  rural  affairs,  that  a  so- 
ciety for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  was  formed  at  Ed-  Societv 
inbargh  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twen-  Jn'j^Jin. 
ty-three,  comprehending  some  of  the  chief  names  in  the  burgh. 
land,  which  held  its  first  meeting  at  Gray's  house,  Hope 
Park,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  July.    But  the  short  leases, 
the  kain,  the  services  exacted  from  the  tenantry,  and  the 
burdening  them^  with  the  ever  varying  cess,  operated  as  so 
many  weights  on  improvement,   which   the  landlords,  who 
did  not  yet  see  their  own  profit  in  the  wealth  of  their  ten- 
ants, had  hitherto  increased  instead  of  attempting  to  remove. 
Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  any  system  more 
iDJurious,  both  to  landlord  and  tenant,  than  what  was  pur-  Causes 
sued  in  Scotland  at  this  period,  and  of  which  the  crowning  hijherto" 
sheaf  was  what  was  called  "  due  service.^'     By  this  the  for-  prevented 
mer  could  oblige  the  latter  to  plow  his  grounds  while  en-  '^' 
gaged  in  sowing  his  own,  or  to  reap  his  fields  and   let  his 
own  stand,  though  over  ripe  and  shaken  with  the  wind  ;  yet 
BO  deduction  could  be  claimed,  or  was  almost  ever  allowed, 
thoogh   the   tenant^s   harvest   should   have   entirely   failed 
through  the  landlord's  rigorous  and  absurd  exaction. 

ILL  Enclosures  for  arable  land  were  late  in  being  used  Introduc- 
eren  in  the  Lothians.     They  appear  first  to  have  been  in-^'j^®^'"" 
troduced  in  the  south  about  this  time,  when  the  high  price  and  grazing 
which  Scottish  beeves  brought  in  the  English  market  indue      ™*' 
ri  a  number  of  the  Galloway  proprietors  to  devote  great  part 
of  their  estates  to  pasturage,  to  turn  several  small  corn  farms 
into  one  large  grazing  farm,   and  to  surround  them   with 
fences  to  prevent  the  herds  mixing.     This  practice,  which 
f*>r  some  years  had  been  gradual,  and  had  been  productive 


in  Gallo- 
way. 
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BOOK    of  much  individual  emolument,  excited  a  spirit  of  rivalry, 

XXVI.    jjut  reduced  the  poor  industrious  tenantry  to  the  most  dis- 

-  tressing  condition ;  upwards  of  sixty  of  whom  in  some  pa- 

8cverely      rishes,  and  thirty  in  others,  received  warning  to  remove  at 

tenant  ^^^  Whitsunday  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-four, 
without  any  prospect  before  them  but  the  open  fields  for  a 
habitation  for  themselves,  their  wives,  and  their  little  ones, 
where  their  substance,  exposed  to  the  elements,  would  be 
dispersed  and  wasted. 

xLii.  The  dispossessed,  many  of  whom  had  lived  upon 
the  same  portions  for  generations,  and  were  totally  unac- 
quainted with  any  other  method  of  obtaining  a  livelihood, 
for  whom  there  was  no  opening  either  by  trade  or  emigra- 

who  rise  tion— -distracted  by  the  cries  of  their  women  and  children, 
rose  tumultuously  in  the  county  of  Galloway,  and  destroyed 
the  enclosures.  The  abstract  justice  of  their  published  rea- 
sons, it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  controvert ; — "  they  de- 
clared that  it  was  neither  from  motives  of  rebellion  to  the 
king's  person,  government,  or  succession,  nor  to  break  the 

Their  de-  bonds  which  God  had  appointed,  and  the  law  of  nature 
taught  to  be  due  from  inferiors  to  superiors  ;  neither  was  it 
to  aspire  to  any  higher  station  than  what  by  the  good  pro- 
vidence of  God  pertained  to  them  formerly,  that  they  resist- 
ed. But  they  had  thrown  down  some  of  these  depopulat- 
ing enclosures  as  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  which  forbids 
all  oppression  ;*  as  dishonourable  to  the  king,  as  if  he,  after 
having  delivered  them  from  the  tyranny  of  foreign  enemies, 
should  leave  them  to  be  beggared  and  born  down  by  their 
fellow  subjects ;  and  as  destructive  of  the  strength  of  the 
kingdom,  by  allowing  whole  baronies  and  country  sides  to 
be  laid  waste  for  the  private  interest  of  a  few  particular  nien.'^f 

*  In  support  of  this  position  their  defenders  quoted  Nebem.  chap.  v.  verse 
8 — 11,  and  adduced  the  conduct  of  the  nobles  of  IsFael  as  an  example  to  tbe 
Scottish  landed  gentry ;  for  the  former  "  had  made  a  fair  bargain  with  tbeir 
brethren,  yet  gave  it  up  frankly  when  it  was  known  to  be  oppressive  to  their 
brethren." — News  from  Galloway ;  or,  the  Poor  Man's  Plea.    Ed.  1724. 

f  The  Jacobite  proprietors  urged  on  the  plan  witb  their  usual  intention  of 
producing  misery  and  discontent.  *'  Basil  Hamilton  cast  out  thirteen  fi^mim^^^ 
upon  the  22d  day  of  May  instant,  who  are  lying  by  the  dyke  sides,  neither  w9 
he  allow  them  to  erect  any  shelter  or  covering  at  the  dyke  ndet  to  premn 
their  little  ones  from  the  injury  of  the  cold.'*    *'  By  the  encloeurM  of  lb*  Hid. 
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xuii.  That  private  should  yield  to  public  advantage  is  a    fiOOK 
question  easily  decided  when  the  poor  are  required  to  sub-    ^^VL 
mit ;  but  when  landlords  are  requested  to  forego  a  little  of      .«  . 
their  accustomed  indulgence  for  the  good  of  the  community, 
the  axiom  is  not  considered  as  quite  so  indisputable.     The 
sufferers  in  this  case,  who  behaved  with  a  moderation  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  expected,*  were  libelled  as  level- 
lers; and  even  the  general  assembly  thought  they,  rather 
than  those  who  turned  them  out,  required  admonition.  They  Thetstcm. 
therefore,  in  a  warning,  "  obtested  the  people,  as  they  had  re-  jjjj  *JI^^ 
gard  to  the  commands  of  God,  the  eternal  salvation  of  their  monition. 
souls,  as  well  as  the  safety  of  their  bodies  and  families,  to  de- 
ast  from  such  practices  in  time  coming,  and  live  quietly  and 
orderly  in  submission  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  to  their 
rulers,  who  are  the  ordinance  of  God ;  and  particularly  in 
loyalty  and  obedience  to  their  protestant  sovereign   king 
George."     And  as  it  was  alleged,  that  among  the  grounds 
of  a  fast  the  sin  of  enclosing  had  been  stated — a  charge,  how- 
ever,  repelled  as  untrue — ^*  all  ministers  were  admonished  in 
their  sermons,  prayers,  or  private  conversation,  to  beware  of 
any  expressions  that  might  seem  in  the  least  to  justify  such 
practices,  or  to  alleviate  the  guilt  of  them,  or  that  might  be 
interpreted  to  import  that  any  sufficient  ground  bnd  been  gi- 
ven to  commit  such  abuses.     And  it  was  recommended  to 
the  gentlemen  who  had  been  injured  to  use  the  greatest 

BIr.  Basil  Hamilton,  there  is  no  less  than  twenty- eight  plough  stilts  of  amble 
ground  parked  round  Kirkcudbright,  within  six  or  seven  miles  in  breadth  or 
leDgth.  And  where  complaints  of  this  usage  have  been  made  to  some  of  them, 
[the  proprietors]  they  answered,  '  drive  them  into  the  sea ;'  '  or  let  them  go 
abroad  to  the  plantations  ;*  *  or  let  them  go  to  hell.'  Surely  this  is  no  less  than 
oppression,  punishment,  or  persecution,  from  our  native  country,  at  the  pleasure 
and  for  the  priTate  interest  of  some  men." — An  Account  of  the  Reasons  of 
fome  People  in  Galloway,  their  Meeting,  &c.  When  we  recollect  that  these 
people,  or  their  fathers,  had  been  the  strength  and  the  stay  of  the  protestant 
interest,  that  they  had  suffered  so  severely  for  their  adherence  to  the  religion 
of  their  country,  while  their  landlords  had  been  persecutors,  and  were  Jacobites 
—ft  is  impossible  not  to  sympathise  in  their  disappointment,  when  we  see 
them,  at  the  end  of  the  struggle,  when  they  expected  to  sit  at  peace  every  man 
mder  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  turned  houseless  to  the  elements,  to  beg  or  to 
steal  as  they  best  might ;  and  if  we  cannot  approve,  we  scarcely  can  condemn 
the  disorderly  conduct  of  men  driven  almost  to  despair. 

*  They  seized  a  quantity  of  smuggled  brandy,  which  they  faithfully  delivered 
to  the  custom-house  officers  at  Kirkcudbright. 
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BOOK    tenderness  towards  a  misled  poor  people,  in  order  to  reduce 

^^^^'     them  to  their  duty."     What  eflfect  these  admonitions  had 

1724.     Stands  not  upon  the  record ;  but  the  introduction  of  a  mili- 

Theyare     tary  force  dispersed  the  unarmed  crowd,  and  restored  tran- 

bj  the  mi.  quillity  to  the  country — such  a  tranquillity  as  now  reigns 

litary.         among  the  extended  sheep-walks  of  the  highlands."* 

xLiv.  A  grievance  exactly  opposite  existed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  corn  farms ;  there  the  subdivisions  were  com- 
Corn  farms-  plained  of,  and  a  set  of  middlemen  who  took  leases  of  large 
mi  emen.  qy^j^^^^j^jj  Qf  |and,  and  letting  it  out  again  in  smaller  portions 
at  advanced  rents,  rendered  the  petty  tenants  incapable  of  en- 
closing their  parks.  What  also  contributed  to  retard  im- 
provement was,  that  at  this  time,  notwithstanding  every  dis- 
advantage, owing  to  three  successive  years  of  uncommon 
plenty,  more  corn  was  grown  than  could  be  consumed  in  the 
country,  which  led  the  Society  for  Improving  Agriculture 
to  adopt  the  resolution  that  they  would  sip  no  brandy  or  fo- 
reign spirits,  in  order  to  promote  the  consumption  of  home- 
made liquors,  ale  and  aquavitffi.f 

XLv.  Most  inopportunely,  while  crops  rotting  od  haDd» 
and  the  consumption  of  foreign  liquors  happened  to  be  po- 
pular topics  of  complaint,  about  the  latter  end  of  1724,  a  re- 
Ale  and      solution  passcd  the  house  of  commons,  for  laying  an  addi« 
malt  tax  re-  ^jonal  duty  of  sixpence  per  barrel  on  ale  brewed  in  Scotland, 
instead  of  the  malt-tax,  and  for  taking  away  the  bounty  al- 
lowed upon  the  exportation  of  grain.     The  country  gentle- 
men, who  saw  in  this  measure  nothing  but  ruin,  were  vio- 
lently incensed  against  it;  and  all  parties  forgetting  their 
differences,  agreed  to  unite  in  opposing  what  they  considered 
Addresses,  go  pernicious.    Meetings  were  called  in  the  shires,  addresses 

•  Tracts  Bib.  Facult.  Edin.  Courant,  and  Mercury,  1723-4;  Min.  of  Gau 
Assemb.  MS. 

f  The  use  of  foreign  spirits  had  become  the  subject  of  loud  oompUBti 
**  among  other  things,"  su^  one  of  the  grumblers  of  the  day,  **  the  bnodf  m 
much  of  it  coming  in  doth  great  hurt,  it  is  now  turned  so  plenty  and  cooUBOi 
that  no  person  of  quality  can  sit  in  any  publick  alehouse  unless  they  hm 
brandy.  Also  if  any  man,  though  never  so  poor,  desire  a  consultation  of  Mf 
lawyer,  advocate,  or  procurator,  or  vrriter  of  the  meanest  sort,  ye  shall  oothm 
his  countenance  to  consult  your  business,  unless  ye  give  htm  biandf ;  ib  * 
aquavits  is  disdained,  we  are  so  in&tuate  and  in  love  ^*ith  our  OWB  M 
Grievances  and  complaints  of  the  poor  commonality  of  Scotkod. 
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were  voted  to  parliament  against  the  bill,  as  infringing  ma-    nootC 
terially  the  articles  of  the  union  : — which  expressly  provid-    ^XVI. 
ed  that  the  bounty  upon  exports  should  be  the  same  in  both      j.^^ 
ooantries ;  whereas  by  the  proposed  act,  grain,  the  growth  against 
of  Scotland,  would  be  excluded  from  any  premium,  while  ^^^' 
the  produce  of  England  would  still  be  entitled  toil;  and 
instructions  sent  off  to  the  representatives  to  oppose  it  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power. 

XLvi.  The  malt-tax,  though  extended  to  Scotland,  had 
hitherto  been  a  dead  letter,  and  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
sdll  80  remain,  the  freeholders  of  Edinburgh  wrote  to  the 
lord  advocate,  Robert  Dundas  of  Arniston,  their  represen- 
tative : — **  We  were  in  hopes  that  the  same  reasons  which  instruc- 
moved  our  Deitrhbours  in  Enirland  to  connive  at  the  duty  ^'<*"f  t*/"/^*-' 
on  malt  not  bemg  exacted  ni  Scotland  for  the  time  by-past,  of  Edin- 

would  have  still  prevailed  with  them  to  ease  us  uf  that  heavy  ^^^^  ^^ 
-J-  :,  ,,.  .1,  .  ri        their  re- 

barden;  but  seemg  the  public  service  doth  require  a  further  presmta- 

demand  of  supplies  upon  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  we  would  ^'^'^* 
iDDch  rather  have  the  duties  upon  malt  imposed  and  exact- 
ed at  the  same  rate,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  in  England, 
than  have  a  precedent  laid  down  for  unhinging  of  the  union, 
which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  that  motion.'^     Besides 
these  addresses  and  instructions,   numerous  private  letters 
were  written   to  the  Scottish  members  by  their  friends,  in- 
veighing strongly  against  their  supineness,  and    exhorting 
them  strenuously  to  oppose  a  plan  so  pregnant  with  mis- 
chief; they  accordingly  waited  upon  ministers,  and  stating 
the  universal  opposition  of  the  nation,  it  was  agreed  to  with-  Duty  on  ale 
draw  the  duty  from  the  ale,   and  substitute  the  tax   ui)on  l!^n^„i™J)^^ 
Bttlt,  as  had  been  suggested ;  only  in  consideration  of  the  substituted 
inferiority  of  Scottish  grain,  rating  it   at   threepence    per 
Whel,  half  of  what  the  English  paid,  but  this  it  was  deter- 
ittoed  to  enforce,  the  revenue  of  Scotland   scarcely  being 
adequate  to  its  expenditure,*  At  the  close  of  the  same  ses- 

*  Lod[hart  sarcastically  alleges  that  bribing  the  nation's  representatives  was 
■Btoinitem  ia  the  account.  "  The  charges  of  subsisting  the  Scots  meni- 
■*  rf  paTliiment,*'  says  he,  (who  consisted  of  a  parcel  of  peo])le  of  low  for- 
^  that  could  not  subsist  without  their  board  wages,  ten  guineas  a- week 
^^  die  tcfsion),  **  became  a  burden  upon  the  government,  so  that  W'uU 
fo^eplainlj  and  frankly  told  these  gentlemen  when  they  applied  to  him,  *  that 

^bcwwkat  money  was  raised  and  how  applied  in  Scotland,  and  they  mu*c 
^01.  VI  2  E 
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BOOK   sion  of  parliament,  an  act  was  passed  enforcing  that  of  one 
XXVI.   thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifteen,  for  disarming  the  high- 
1725,     landers,  with  several  additional  and  severe  regulations.* 

XLvii.  Exceedingly  disappointed  by  an  arrangement  which 
promised  to  render  exigible  a  tax  they  had  no  idea  of  pay- 
ing, the  discontent  among  the  brewers,  who  were  in  general 
The  brew-  also  maltsters,  became  universal  throughout  Scotland ;  but 
wsdiscou.  upon  ajj  application  to  the  court  of  session  by  those  of 
Edinburgh,  an  act  of  sederunt  was  passed  by  their  lord- 
ships, authorizing  them  to  raise  the  price  to  retailers,  from 
eighteen  pennies  [or  three  halfpence  sterling]  per  Scottish 
pint,  to  twenty  pennies ;  and  they  again,  to  raise  the  price 
to  the  public  from  twenty  pennies  to  twopence  sterling^ 
which,  it  was  computed,  would  yield  the  brewers  eightpence 
more  than  the  amount  of  the  malt-tax  per  boll.  With  this 
adjustment,  which  threw  the  burden  upon  the  consumer,  the 
Edinburgh  brewers  were  perfectly  satisfied,  till  after  a  con- 
ference with  some  delegates  from  their  brethren  in  the  coun- 
try, they  resolved  to  elude  payment  of  the  duty,  and  thus 
Their  plan  force  the  government  to  withdraw  the  tax;  and  this  they  in- 
th  *taxl*  tended  to  effect  by  entering  their  malt  to  avoid  the  penalty, 
but  to  desist  from  brewing  to  avoid  the  tax.  A  false  report 
— either  originating  from  a  mis-statement  of  these  proceed- 
ings, or  from  the  fertile  brains  of  the  Jacobites — was  indus- 
triously disseminated,  by  hired  emissaries,  that  the  whole 
royal  burghs  of  Scotland  had  come  to  a  resolution  not  to 
pay  the  malt  tax,  and  was  productive  of  very  serious  conse- 
quences in  the  west. 

XLViii.  June  the  twenty-third  one  thousand  seven  hundred 

and  twenty-five,  was  the  day  on  which  the  act  was  to  take 

effect.     For  some  days  previous  there  had  been  rumours  in 

Serious  riot  Glasgow  that  the  house  of  Mr.  Campbell  of  Shawfield,  their 

^remi«»^^  representative,  against  whom  they  were  enraged  for  his  not 

nessof  the  opposing  the  bill,  would  be  visited,  and  that  the  officers 

"^*  *  ***  would  be  resisted  in  that  city,  whose  success  was  to  be  the 

signal  for  an  universal  opposition ;  yet  no  precautions  were 

laj  their  account  with  tying  up  their  ttokins  with  their  own  garten.'    Tbn^ 
for  supporting  a  parcel  of  corrupt  locusts  the  country  must  be  oppraiMd.* 
Lockhart's  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  141,  et  seq, 
*  Statutes  at  large,  vol.  v.  p.  546.  Lockhart*s  Papera,  vol  ii.  ji.  IST*  Mm§t 
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used  by  the  magistrates — two  of  whom  left  town,  it  was  sup-    BOOK 

posed  iDtentionally — to  prevent  the  threatened  mischief,  aU    XXVL 

though  general  Wade  had  sent  two  companies  of  soldiers  to      1725. 

assist  in  suppressing  any  appearance  of  riot.     Accordingly, 

when  the  oflBcers  on  that  day  were  proceeding  to  survey  the  Surveying 

stock  of  malt  on  hand,  they  found  the  streets  filled  with  oBcenpn- 

•'  vented  from 

loose  disorderly  people,  which  rendered  it  unsafe  for  them  doing  their 

to  demand  access,  until  they  should  be  supported ;  the  same  ^^^^' 
UuDultuary  assembling  continued  on  the  twenty-fourth,  but 
no  mischief  was  done  nor  violence  offered,  till,  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  the  military,  the  mob  forcibly  turned  out  the  town- 
officers  who  were  preparing  the  guard-room  for  their  recep- 
tion, locked  the  doors  and  carried  off  the  keys.     The  troops 
who  had  been  drawn  up  in  the  street  ready  to  enter,  being 
thus  denied  admission,  captain  Bushel,  who  commanded  the 
detachment,  proposed   to  the  provost,  Charles   Miller,  to 
break  open  the  doors ;  but  he  pretending,  or  believing  that  Military 
this  would  irritate  the  mob,  refused,  and  advised  the  officer  [^t thcoty 
to  order  bis  men  into  quarters,  as  the  only  expedient  that  ordered  to 
remained  for  their  safety ;  to  this  advice  Bushel  readily  ac-  ^^'^^'** 
ceded,  for  the  troops  were  tired  with  a  long  fatiguing  march 
in  rain,  and  no  other  shelter  was  offered. 

xux.  Having  disposed  of  the  soldiers,  the  provost,  with 
Campbell  of  Biythswood,  the  dean  of  guild,  and  some  of  his 
friends,  waited  in  the  town-house  till  near  nine  o'clock,  and 
then  adjourned  to  a  neighbouring  tavern.     About  ten  the 
party  was  disturbed  with  the  unwelcome  news  that  the  mob 
had  re-assembled  in  greater  numbers,  and  were  pulling  down 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Shawfield's  house,  situate  at  the  extremity  Campbell 
of  the  town.     Upon  their  arrival  there  they  found  a  Urge  2^^.,*^' 
asemblage  armed  with  fore-hammers,  clubs,  and  other  for-  home  at- 
midable  offensive  weapons,  assailing  the  house ;  these,  after       ^  ' 
a  long  conference,  the  gentlemen  prevailed  upon,  partly  by 
entreaties,  and  partly  by  threats,  to  desist ;  but  a  fresh  re- 
inforcement arriving,  they  gave  up  their  peaceable  intentions, 
and   fell  anew  to  the  work   of  destruction.     When    near 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  captain  Bushel  sent  to  the  lord  pro-  Lord  pro- 
vost, ofiiering  to  come  to  his  assistance,  which  offer  the  pro-  JJ^^g/^^ 
TOst  expressed  his  willingness  to  accept,  provided  the  sol-  assiitance 
diers  coold  h^  collected  without  danger;  but  when  he  un-^||®°''^ 
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BOOK    derstood  that  they  were  all  in  bed,  and  billeted  in  houses  at 
XXVL    1^  distance  from  each  other,  he  declined  calling  them  out,  lest 
they  should  be  disarmed  one  by  one  before  they  could  reach 
the  rendezvous.*     The  rioters  were  in  consequence  left  in 
full  possession  of  the  field,  and  carried  off  or  rendered  use- 
less every  article  of  value  they  could  lay  their  hands  on  in 
Mr.  Campbell's  house,  broke  the  windows,  tore  up  the  floors. 
The  honse  ^i^d  totally  dismantled  the  house  itself;  while  a  number  of 
destroyed,   the  lower  Vagabonds  were  quaffing  the  contents  of  the  wine 
cellars,  or  having  forced  their  way  into  the  garden,  were  de- 
molishing the  images  with  which  it  was  ornamented. 

L.  Next  morning  the  mob,  apparently  satisfied  with  the 
demolition  of  Campbell's  house,  were  quieter ;  and  the  pro- 
vost, adventuring  to  break  open  the  guard-room  doors,  gave 
the  troops  possession,  and  even  assumed  courage   to  seize 
Seizure  of   ^"d  Commit  to  prison  some  of  the  rioters.     But  this  act  irri- 
the  rioters  tated   the  populace,  who  were  still  unsettled,,  and  many  of 
the  mob.     them  drunk ;  and  a  woman,  or  a  man  in  woman's  clothing, 
having  got  hold  of  a  drum,  beat  a  reveille  through  the  streets. 
Immediately  an  immense  crowd    collected  to  rescue   their 
They  at-     friends  and  attack  the  soldiers,  and  marched  direct  to  the 
guard,  where  they  assailed  the  troops  so  violently  with  stones 
and  brick-bats,  that  they,  after  firing  ineffectually  with  blank 
cartridge  to  intimidate,  were  forced,  in  self-defence,  to  resort 
to  ball,  by  which  a  few  were  killed,  and  several  wounded. 

LI.  Enraged  still  more,  the  mob  flew  to  the  town-house, 
broke  open  the  doors,  seized  the  arms,  and  rung  the  alarm 
bell,  all  the  while  threatening  that  they  would  not  leave  a 
Soldiers      soldier  alive.     Terrified  at  the  infuriated  rabble,  the  provost 
to  Dimbar-  *^"'  ^  message  to  captain  Bushel,  to  entreat  him  to  leave  the 
ton.  town  for  the  present,  as  the  best  means  for  his  own  preser- 

vation and  quieting  the  tumult ;  and  the  officer,  whose  di« 
rections  were  to  receive  orders  from  the  provost,  immediate- 
ly complied.  On  his  way  to  Dunbarton  castle,  he  was  fol* 
lowed  for  about  six  miles  by  the  crowd,  upon  whom  he 
repeatedly  faced  about  and  fired,  by  which  some  of  bit 
pursuers  were  wounded,  and  some  fell :  two  of  the  soldien 
who  were  indisposed,  and  unable  to  keep  up  with  their  cofli* 

*  CuUoden  Pap<;r8,  addenda,  p.  343. 
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military. 
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rades,  were  seized  and  carried  back  to  Glasgow,  where  one   BOOK 
made  his  escape,  but  the  other,  who  had  been  rather  rough-    XXVL 
ly  handled,  was  carefully  nursed  till  he  was  able  to  rejoin 
bis  regiment ;  and  it  reflects  no  small  credit  on  the  popu- 
lace, that  although  infuriated  by  the  death  and  wounds  of 
so  many  of  their  relatives,  no  greater  vengeance  was  taken 
on  the  invalids.     General  Wade  who  happened  at  the  time  Reinforce- 
to  be  in  Edinburgh,  acted  with  the  utmost  promptitude ;  he  ^®"J*  "*"' 
ordered  two  regiments  of  dragoons  to  be  forthwith  taken 
from  the  grass,*  and  marched  to  the   neighbourhood  of 
Glasgow,  along  with  a  considerable  body  of  foot,  and  a  train 
of  artillery  sufficient  to  overawe  the  rioters.     Duncan  For- 
bes, king^s  advocate,  accompanied   this  expedition,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  a  precognition,  upon  which  he  committed 
several  of  the  inferior  agents  to  stand  trial  for  felony  ;  and  Mugis- 
afterwards  proceeded  to  incarcerate  the  magistrates  for  hav-  ^^*^*  "J*" 
■og^  by  their  conduct,  favoured  and  encouraged  the  mob. 

ui.  This  latter  commitment  occasioned  much  dispute  as 
to  its  legality.     The  lords  of  justiciary  had  decided  that  the 
king's  advocate,  since  the  union,  had  not  that  power;  and  in- 
deed his  lordship  himself  seems  to  have  doubted  it,  as  he  is- 
sued the  warrant  not  only  in  his  character  of  advocate,  but  al- 
so in  bis  capacity  as  one  of  the  justices  of  peace  for  the  county 
of  Lanark.  They  were  however  sent  off  to  Edinburgh  under  Cnnwd  to 
a  guard,  and  after  resting  at  Linlithgow  on  the  Sabbath,  en-  Eiii»burgh 
tered  the  capital  in  a  kind  of  triuniph,  accompanied  by  about 
fcrty  of  the  chief  merchants  of  Glasgow,  and  met,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  town,  by  a  number  of  gentlemen   who 
swelled  the  procession.     After  being  detained  some  time  in 
the  tolbooth,  upon  a  petition   to  the  justiciary,  the  magi- 
strates were  set  at  liberty ;  for  though  the  government  at  £)ig,.}^ar5 
first  were  inclined  to  resort  to  severe  measures,  when  they  ed. 
fimnd  that  subordination   could   be  preserved,  while  their 
success  would   be  very  doubtful  in  the  prosecutions,  they 
wisely  did  not  pursue  them,  especially  as  it  appeared  clear- 
Ij^upon  investigation,  that  their  conduct  had  originated  in 
uo  design  against  the  government,  even  Campbell  of  Shaw- 

*  It  wu  the  cuBtom  then  to  turn  the  cavalry  horses  out  to  graze  when  not 
M  letnl  duty,  whirh  sometimes  rendered  their  absembling  a  tedious  operation 
in  emergency. 
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BOOK    field  declaring  his  conviction  that  the  provost's  guilt  extend- 
^^^^'    ed  no  farther  than  to  "plain  stupidity."     The  inferior  agents 
1725.     go^  o^  ^<^^  arbitrary  punishments ;  but  to  show  the  people 
R^of®^      that  the  laws  would  not  be  suffered  to  be  insulted  with  im- 
punity,  before  being  banished  the  culprits  were  publicly 
CampbeU's  wliipped  through  Glasgow.     Campbell  obtained  as  a  com- 
compensa-  pensation  for  his  loss,  upwards  of  six  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling, to  be  levied  by  a  tax  on  all  ale  brewed  within  the  citj^ 
which  continues  as  a  remembrance  to  be  raised  even  unto  this 
day.     In  return  for  their  persecution,  the  magistrates  raised 
a  criminal  process  against  captain  Bushel,  but  the  solicitor, 
in  the  lord  advocate's  absence,  refusing  his  concurrence,  it 
fell  to  the  ground ;  and  as  a  mark  of  the  king's  approbation 
of  that  officer's  conduct,  he  was  promoted  from  a  company 
of  foot  to  a  troop  of  dragoons.* 

Liii.  When  the  Glasgow  riot  was  suppressed,  all  forcible 
opposition  to  the  malt-tax  ceased,  and  the  brewers  of  Ed- 
inburgh were  also  under  the  necessity  of  giving  in.  They 
had  been  foolishly  induced,  chiefly  by  the  arts  of  hidden  ja- 
cobites,  to  adopt  the  ridiculous  idea  of  compelling  govern- 
ment to  take  off  the  tax  by  stopping  brewing,  rather  tlian 
by  continuing,  even  under  the  advantages  of  the  act  of 
sederunt,  to  rivet  the  tax  for  ever;  and  when  required  by 
the  lord  advocate  to  carry  on  their  business,  they  told  they 
would  continue  to  brew  while  their  malt  stock  on  hand  last- 
ed, but  if  they  were  sued  for  the  duty  they  would  shut  up 
their  breweries  and  go  to  prison,  rather  than  comply.     His 

*  The  accounts  given  of  this  riot  by  the  parties  are  diametricaUy  opposite 
in  several  particulars;  one  says  the  soldiers  fired  without  provocadon,  the 
other,  not  till  after  having  stood  the  most  serious  outrage ;  the  oue,  that  Bfr. 
Campbell  had  retired  to  the  country  and  carried  off  all  his  valuables,  the  otho*, 
that  even  his  wife's  jewels  and  his  own  papers  were  destroyed ;  the  one,  that 
not  a  floor  in  the  house  was  touched,  the  other,  that  the  house  was  oompleCelj 
demolished.  In  the  text  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  as  near  a  middle  conne 
as  possible.  The  brewers  in  Edinbui^h  seem  to  have  taken  a  keen  interest  in 
the  quarrel.  1  observe  in  the  volume  of  tracts  to  which  I  refer,  3  C*  3-16  in 
the  advocates  library,  that  Mr.  Tanoch,  a  name  at  the  brewer*8  petition»  is  by 
a  MS.  note  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  very  furious  pamphlet  upon  the  anb- 
ject ;  his  statement  is  principally  followed  by  Lockhart.  Culloden  papers,  p.  79^ 
et  seq-  addenda,  p.  343,  et  teq,  TracU  Bib.  Jurid.  Edin.  Information  for  tlw 
lord  advocate  against  J.  and  M.  Dorroch.  Letten  fiK)m  a  gentknum  in  Gk^ 
gow  to  a  friend  in  the  country,  &c. 
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lordship  finding  them  wilful  and  obstinate,  entered  a  com-    BOOK 
plaint  against  them  for  illegal  combination,  and  requiring    ^^^^ 
them  **to  continue  and  carry  on  their  trade  in  the  manner      1725. 
and  to  the  extent  they  had  done,  for  the  space  of  one  month  ^^^^^^ 
preceding  the  29th  of  July  until  the  first  of  November ;  and  court  of 
that  for  the  space  of  three  months  thereafler,  none  of  them  '^''^^°* 
should  leave  off  brewing  until  fifteen  days  after  having  inti* 
mated  his  design  to  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  by  a  pub- 
lic notary  f  on  which  complaint  he  obtained  from  the  court 
of  session  a  summary  citation  under  the  act  of  sederunt,  re- 
quiring the  whole  to  appear  next  day,  and  each  enact  him- 
self by  a  bond  to  comply  with  the  required  act,  under  the 
penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

LIT.  The  brewers,  in  a  petition,  asserted  that  "  to  require  T**®''  P®"" 
private  persons  to  enter  into  a  bond  under  a  penalty,  was  a 
grievance  complained  of  by  the  claim  of  right ;  and  to  com- 
pel them  to  follow  an  employment  to  their  loss,  was  autho- 
rized by  no  law,  and  justified  by  no  precedent;  that  the 
brewers  during  the  vacation  brewed  less,  and  the  retailers 
sold  less  than  during  the  session ;  and  they  argued,  that  if 
their  lordships  obliged  them  to  brew  an  equal  quantity  any 
one  month  after  to  what  they  did  the  month  preceding,  they 
ought  in  fairness  to  pass  another  act,  to  oblige  the  retailers 
to  buy,  and  the  lieges  to  drink  as  much  each  succeeding 
month  as  they  have  done  for  a  month  before,  and  make  them 
severally  find  caution  for  the  same."  The  court  considered  considered 
the  petition  as  insulting,  and  ordered  it  to  be  burned  by  tiie 
band  of  the  common  hangman,  after  which  they  called  the 
brewers  to  the  bar,  when  all  except  bailie  Simpson  refused 
the  bond ;  whereupon  the  lords  ordained  that  such  of  them 
as  did  not  comply  between  and  the  tenth  of  August  should 
be  committed  to  prison,  there  to  remain  till  the  first  of  No- 
vember, or  till  they  subscribed  the  required  obligation. 

Lv.  Matters  were  in  this  state  when  the  earl  of  Islay  ar- 
rived at  Edinburgh ;  the  brewers  were  then  summoned  be- 
fore the  justices  of  the  peace,  at  the  instance  of  the  commis- 
noners  of  excise,  to  make  payment  of  the  duty  on  the  malt  Summoned 
ttll  on  hand,  on  which  they  all  struck,  and  immediately  ment  of  the 
^  _    6mr,  oonsklered  ringleaders,  Messrs,  Cave,  Lindsay,  Scott,  j|jJ^*|JJZ 
ind  Cleghom,  were  sent  to  jail.     Although  they  thus  acted  jail 
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with  decision,  yet  at  the  same  time  the  officers  of  the  crown 
and  the  magistrates,  endeavoured  by  persuasion  aud  every 
gentle  method,  to  induce  compliance ;  several  well  written 
small  tracts  were  likewise  printed  and  circulated,  exposing 
the  absurdity  of  the  brewers  contending  against  an  act  of 
sederunt,  of  which  they  themselves  had  been  the  authors, 
and  by  which  it  was  evident  they  must  be  gainers.  At  last 
perceiving  that  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  stand  it  out 
against  the  ministry,  the  chiefs  of  the  combination  were,  up- 
on a  promise  from  lord  Islay,  that  payment  would  not  be 
demanded  till  parliament  met,  persuaded  to  submit  as  long 
as  they  could  do  so  with  a  good  grace ;  and  the  rest  seeing 
no  remedy,  followed  their  example,  and  quietly  returned  to 
the  exercise  of  their  lawful  callings,  to  the  great  mortifica- 
tion of  the  Jacobites,  who  regretted  the  breaking  up  of  a  com- 
bination which  they  fondly  hoped  ^*  would  have  entirely 
sunk  the  flourishing  revenue  of  excise.'*** 

LVi.  Another  source  of  anticipated  disturbance  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  disarming  act,  soon  after  equally  disappointed 
their  expectation.  General  Wade,  who  was  nominated 
commander  of  the  forces  in  Scotland,  and  sent  to  carry  it 
into  execution,  was  a  man  of  mild  and  conciliating  manners, 
and  acted  by  the  advice  of  Duncan  Forbes,  whose  sound 
judgment  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  highlands,  ful- 
ly qualified  him  to  directf     In  consequence,  this  detested 


*  CuUoden  papers,  p.  96.  Lockhart  papers,  vol.  ii.  P'  165.  Tracts  Bfla>— 
Fact  £din.  Present  case  of  the  brewers,  1725,  &c.  Edinburgh  Couru^^ 
1725. 

f  The  following  anecdote,  which  is  well  authenticated,  is  a  proof  how  w^^ 
Forbes  understood  the  highland  character.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  seodi^^ 
his  cattle  to  the  west  highlands  for  the  summer  grasings.  The  temptatioB 
keeping  them  at  last  became  so  great,  that  the  foreman  or  manager  of  t — := 
gentleman  who  possessed  the  grazings,  was  sent  with  the  melancholy  news  tfa^H 
the  cattle  were  stolen.  Mr.  Forbes  was  well  aware  of  the  real  state  of  t^^m 
case,  and  that  showing  any  mistrust  or  resentment  could  avail  nothing.  Tn 
ing  to  the  point  of  honour,  which  he  knew  had  the  greatest  weight  with  < 
true  highlaiider,  he  ordered  the  messenger  to  be  kept  for  a  fortnight  and  i 
tained  with  the  excess  of  conviviality;  and  when  he  was  setting  out  I 
wards  he  called  for  him,  and  gave  him  ten  guineas,  desiring  him  to  tell  his  i 
ter  that  the  loss  of  a  few  cattle  was  nothing  between  two  Crienda.  All  this  I 
the  effect  desired ;  the  lorcman  answered  every  argument  of  his 
'*  Culloden  must  have  his  cattle."     Aud  as  he  was  a  man  entntttod  wHh  i 
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measure  was  productive  oF  no  angry  feeling  against  the  reign-    BOOK 
ing  ramily,  but  rather  tended  to  create  a  kindliness  between   j^^Vl. 
the  chiefs  and  the  king^s  officers  ;  which,  had   it  been   pro-       1726. 
perly  improved)  and  the  plans  of  Forbes  followed  out,  the 
peace  of  the  mountains  might  have  been  preserved,  and  their 
fidelity  to  the  house  of  Hanover  completely  secured.     A 
force  sufficient   to  overawe  the  disaffected  had    been  sent 
north,  and  a  camp  formed  at  Inverness,  but  the  government 
wished  rather  to  soothe  than  exasperate  the  clans ;  tiie  ge- 
neral was  empowered  to  promise  a  full  pardon  to  all,  except 
those  who  were  already  attainted  by  act  of  parliament,  and 
eren  these  were  not  left  altogether  without  hope.     Wade, 
therefore — who  the  preceding  year  had  made  a  complete 
todr  through  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  surveying  the 
country,  and  getting  acquainted  personally  or  by  informa- 
tion with  the  principal  people  of  rank  in   these  districts —  Concilia- 
before  he  left  Edinburgh  had  meetings  with  most  of  the  gu^!"**" 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  highlands ;  and  represented 
to  them  the  advantages  of  submission,  assuring   them   that 
the  government  was  disposed  to  use  great  tenderness,  and 
that  in  due  time  the  expatriated  chiefs  would  be  restored, 
producing  in  confirmation  the  royal  sign  manual  to  that  ef- 
fect.    When  he  went  north,  he  proceeded  on  the  same  sys- 
tem of  conciliation,  and   his  advances   were  met  with  equal 
apparent  frankness.     Seafortii   was   already   in   terms  with 
government,  and  the  Mackcnzies,  whose  chief  he  was,  were 
prepared  to  submit.     In  the  month  of  August,  lord  Tarbet, 
sir  Colin  Mackenzie  of  Coul,  and  sir   Kenneth  Mackenzie 
of  Cromarty,  accompanied  by  about  filiy  genilenien  of  the 
luoie,  waited  upon  the  general  at  Inverness,   and   told   him 
they  had  come  as  representatives  of  the  vassals  and  tenants 
^f  their  lord,  who  would   not  venture   themselves   till    they 
knew  how  they  would  be  received  ;  that   for   several  years 
liis  lordship's  rents  had  been  paid  to  his  agent  Daniel  Mur-  Submission 
dockson,  and  they  were  unable  to  pay  them  over  again  ;  but  [I^Jj^^esl^*^ 
rf  relieved   from  that  obligation,  they  would   in   future   pay 
them  to   the  government,   deliver   up   their  arms  and    live 

■■r i^pwlant  fterrets  and  affairs  to  be  a  rontemptiblc  cnrrny,  die  cnttlo  were 
**t  btck  to  Cullodrn  wiih  the  joyful  tidings  that  they  wore  found  su-ayiiig 
•"WBglHe  mounttint — Introduction  to  CuUoden  Papers,  p.  42. 
'^OL.  VI.  2  ¥ 
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BOOK    peaceably.*  Wade  received  them  courteously  and  entertain* 
Aivvi.    ^^j„gj   \\\em   hospitably  for  several  days.     He  told  them 


1725.  their  demand  should  be  complied  with,  and  if  they  acted  as 
they  promised,  he  did  not  doubt  but  the  government  would, 
when  parliament  met,  procure  the  restoration  of  the  estates, 
and  that  his  majesty  would  cheerfully  pardon  their  chief 
and  his  friends. 

Lvii.  According  to  a  proposal  made  by  the  general  to  go- 
vernment, six  independent  companies  had  been  raised  from 
among  the  highlanders,  officered  by  their  own  countrymen ; 
these  were  incamped  along  with  the  regular  troops,  and 
were  intended  for  the  special  service  of  disarming  their  dis- 

Deliver  up  affected  neifirhbours.     The  Mackenzies,  either  dreadinir  their 

their  arms  i.'i.i.  i    .  .     .         i  i      i 

at  Brahan.  acuteness,  or  dislikmg  their  superiority,  begged  that  none 

of  them  should  be  present  to  witness  the  humiliating  cere- 
mony, which  they  desired  might  take  place  at  the  castle  of 
Brahan,   the  principal  seat  of  their  late  superior.     Wade 
yielded  this  also  to  their  honour;  and,  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  August,  went  himself,  with  a  detachment  of  two  hundred 
regular  troops,  to  execute  the  duty.     On  the  day  appoint- 
ed, the  various  bodies  of  the  clan  assembled  in  the  adjacent 
villages,  and  marched,   in  good  order,  through   the  great 
avenue  that  leads  to  the  castle;  and  one  after  another  laid 
down  their  arms  in  the  court-yard,  amounting  to  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  of  the  different  species  mentioned  in 
the  act  of  parliament ;  after  which  the   leading  gentlemen' 
were  invited  by  the  general  to  an  entertainment,  and  speot 
the  day  with  the  utmost  harmony  and  conviviality.f 
Othei  nor-      lviii.  When  he  had  received  the  Mackenzies'  arms,  be 
surrender,    proceeded  to  Killyhuimen,  when  the  Macdonalds  of  Glen-     - 


*  When  the  rents  were  collected  on  purpose  to  be  sent  to  lord  Seafortfa  n  | 
France,  four  hundred  of  his  old  followers  and  tenants  escorted  the  moMj  to  | 
Edinburgh  to  see  it  safely  lodged  in  the  bank.  Their  first  appearance  oo  tloi 
errand  caused  no  small  surprise,  and  strong  animadversions  on  govemmeot  iff 
allowing  such  proceedings  — Stewart's  Sketches,  vol  i.  App.  p.  i8.  It  "^ni 
afterwards  more  silentlj,  though  not  less  openly,  carried  to  Edinburgh  b]r  tiN 
agent,  who,  in  1724,  marched,  in  a  public  manner,  to  Edinburgh  to  i  «-■■*' 
L.800  to  France,  for  Seaforth,  and  remained  there  fourteen  days  unmuksml 
— Wade*s  Report  in  the  Appendix  to  Jamieson*8  edition  of  BnrCk  \MMM^ 
Perhaps  both  these  may  refer  to  the  same  circiimataiice.  \ 

f  Edinburgh  Courant,  1725.  'j 
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garry;    M^Leods  of  Glenelg;    Chisholms  of   Strathglass,    BOOK 
and  Grants  of  Glenmorriston,  surrendered   their  weapons.     XXVI. 
The  Macdonalds  of  Keppocb,  Moidart,  Arisaig,  and  Glen-      j^g^ 
cOy  with  the  Camerons  and  Stewarts  of  Appin,  delivered 
theirs  to  the  governor  of  Fort  William.     The  M^Intoshes 
came  in  to   Inverness;  the  Gordons  and  Macphersons  at 
Rutbven  in  Badenoch ;  the  inhabitants  of  Skye  at  the  bar- 
rack of  Bernera,  and  those  of  Mull  at  Castle  Duart.     All 
was  accomplished  by  the  first  of  October,  when  the  troops  Distribu- 
were  sent  to  winter  quarters,  and  the  highland  companies  to  ^*^"  ^^^^® 
their  respective  stations — LovaOs  to  guard  the  passes  be-  the  winter. 
tween  Skye  and  Inverness ;  colonel  Grant's  from  Inverness 
to  Dunkeld ;   sir  Duncan    Campbell  from  Dunkeld  as  far 
west  as  Lorn, — the  three  under  lieutenants  were  posted  at 
Fort  William,  Killyhuimen  [Fort  Augustus]  and  Ruthven.* 

Lix.   The  northern  clans  being  thus  peaceably  settled,  The  south- 
those  of  the  south,  who  had  "been  out,"  were  summoned,®™*-*^*"' 
and  parties  of  soldiers  sent  from  the  garrisons  to  receive 
their  arms  from  the  inhabitants  of  Brae-mar,  Perth,  Atiiole, 
Braidalbane,  Menteith,  and  part  of  the  shire  of  Stirling  and 
Dunbarton.     At  the  appointed   times  and  places  the  clans 
appeared,   but  the  arms  they  delivered  were  not  in  such 
quantities  as  those  in  the  north  ;  for  not  being  to  be  allowed 
any  compensation  for  them,  and  the  act  not  forbidding  their 
disposal  to  better  advantage,  they  had,  with  prudent  sagaci- 
ty, got  them  either  manufactured  into  legal  instruments,  or 
carried  to  the  merchant.     The  number  of  arms  of  all  de- 
scriptions, good  and  bad,  did  not  amount  to  three  thousand, 
ind  by  their  exposure  to  rain,  and  damage  in  carriage,  by 
the  time  they  were  deposited  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  the  partially 
garrison  of  Fort  William,  and  the  barrack  of  Bernera,  gene-    '"™^^" 
^  Wade  supposed  they  might  be  worth  their  value  in  old 
^it)n!  but  the  general,  who  was  highly  gratified  by  the  rea- 
diness with  which  they  were  delivered  up,  was  not  over  ri- 

*  "  Many  of  the  men  who  composed  these  companies  were  of  considerable 
"^MioD;  cadets  of  gentlemen's  families,  sons  of  gentlemen  farmers  and  tacks- 
■^•■f  either  immediately  or  distantly  descended  from  gentlemen's  families ; 
yoag  men  gladly  availing  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  engaging  in  a  profession 
^^udi  relieved  them  from  the  sense  of  degradation  and  dishonour  attached  to 
^  idea  of  being  disarmed:  many  of  the  privates  had'gillys'or  servants  to 
^■^wt  of  their  provisions  and  baggage."     Stewart's  Sketch,  vol.  i.  p.  850. 
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gorous  in  lils  examination,  although  he  entertained  doubts 
both  as  to  the  fidelity  and  extent  of  the  surrender.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty  licences  were  granted  to  Foresters,  drov- 
ers, and  merchants,  belonging  to  the  disarmed  clans,  to  carry 
arms  Tor  their  necessary  protection  ;  but  during  the  time  the 
troops  were  among  them,  the  great  body  of  the  people  were 
seen  travelling  to  church  and  market  with  only  their  staves 
in  their  hands — and  the  imposition  of  "  black  mail "  ceased.* 
Every  where  the  chieftains  hastened  to  give  in  their  sub- 
mission ;  and  as  they  had  no  rational  inducement  to  rebel, 
and  were  smarting  under  the  consequences  of  their  late  fail- 
ure, there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  but  at  the  time  they 
were  sincere  in  their  promises  of  peaceful  and  dutiful  obe- 
dience. All  this  had  been  accomplished  for  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding two  thousand  pounds,  and  besides  the  general  had 
built  a  small  yacht  on  Lochncss,  and  commenced  the  grand 
military  road.  But  as  the  highlanders  were  a  people  sub- 
ject to  change,  and  ready  to  return  to  their  former  prac- 
tices, he  proposed  some  farther  precautionary  measures,  by 
strengthening  the  forts,  finishing  the  roads,  and  keeping  for 
some  time  a  regular  force  in  the  country,  with  a  cruizer  on 
the  coast  to  interrupt  all  communication  from  abroad.f 

Lx,  Two  leading  objects  usually  noticed  in  their  letters 
to  the  king,  were  uniformly  inculcated  in  the  instructions 
of  the  general  assembly  to  their  commission  for  their  par- 
ticular inspection  : — the  propagation  of  the  doctrines  stig- 
matized by  the  net  1717  as  antinomian,  and  the  growth  of 
popery  within  the  bounds  of  the  national  church.  The 
forn.er  of  these  subjects  had  been  noticed  in  the  royal 
epistles  obliquely — by  repeated  advices  to  guard  against  the 
practices  of  such  as  should  endeavour  to  create  unhappy  di- 
visions among  them,  and  fatlierly  exhortations  to  concord 


*  "  This  was  a  forced  \tvyy  bo  called  from  its  being  commonly  paid  in  med* 
which  was  raised  far  and  wide,  on  the  estate  of  every  nobleman  and  gentlcmuif 
by  some  greater,  in  order  that  their  cattle  might  be  secured  from  lesser  thieves.** 
—Pennant.  *'  Mr.  Pennant  is  wrong  in  his  derivation  of  black  mail  It  is 
compounded  of  bhck,  from  blacken  to  plunder,  and  mal,  a  mark— a  Scottishmui 
says  he  has  paid  his  mail,  i,  e.  rent. '*— Letters  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  North 
&c.  vol.  ii.  p.  124,  Note. 

f  General  Wade's  Report — Appendix  to  Letters  from  a  Gentleman  in  tht 
North,  &c.  edited  by  Mr.  Jamieson. 
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and  brotherly  love;  than  which  nothing  could  tend  more  to    BOOK 
their  honour  and  welfare.     The  commissioner,  the  earl  of   ^^VI. 
Loudon,  in  his  speech  to  the  assembly  1725,  informed  them  ""^TsT" 
that  the  latter  had  especially  attracted  his  majesty's  atten- 
tion : — •*  having  considered  the  representation  of  former  as- 
semblies/' said  he,  •*  setting  forth — *  that  popery  and  igno- 
FiDce  increase  and  prevail  in  the  highlands  and  islands,  and  '^^^  king'i 
that  one  of  the  principal  causes  is  the  large  extent  of  the  pa-  to  the  gtate 
rishes,  which  prevents  ministers  from  visiting  their  parish- o^ the  high- 
loners  as  they  ought,  and  giving  such  instructions  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  enlighten  them  and  arm  them  against  the  prac- 
tices of  the  many  popish  priests  that  resort  thither,  in  order 
to  pervert  and  seduce  them;    and  that  the  most  probable 
means  to  prevent  their  success,  would  be  to  give  some  pro- 
per encouragement  to  itinerant  teachers  and  catechists  to  go 
into  these  bounds,  and  be  assisting  to  the  ministers  establish- 
ed there  ;*^  his  majesty  has  empowered  me  to  inform  you  that 
he  is  firmly  resolved  to  promote  and  encourage,  as  much  as 
in  him  lies,  so  good  and  pious  a  design,  and  is  therefore  to 
order  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  yearly,  to  be  appoint-  Hia  dona. 
ed  during  the  royal  pleasure,  and  applied  solely  for  the  pro-  x,  looo  a. 
vision  and  entertainment  of  such  Itinerant  ministers  and  ca-  7^^  ^^^ 
techists,  as  shall  be  employed  in  these  parts,  for  the  above-  struction. 
mentioned  purposes."*     This  method  of  suppressing  popery 
—certainly  superior  to  the  methods  so  strenuously  urged  of 
putting  the  penal  laws  in  force  against  the  papists,  and  enact- 
ing more  rigorous  statutes — he  told  them,  "  his  majesty  hop- 
ed would  be  materially  promoted  by  the  means  he  was  em- 
ploying for  securing  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  high- 
lands, by  giving  the  ministers  an  opportunity  in  the  way  of 
example  and  persuasion,  to  put  some  stop  to  the  spreading 
ignorance  and  the  trafficking  priests.''     The  donation  was 
thankfully  acknowledged,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  see 
it  properly  applied.     No  other  business  of  importance  was 
transacted  in  this  assembly.f 

*  The  preachers  were  to  instruct  from  house  to  house,  and  also  to  catechise ; 
thej  were  to  have  a  salary  not  exceeding  L.40  sterling.  The  catechists  L.25 
per  annum.  Settled  ministers  were  also,  where  requisite,  to  be  employed  for 
■dmmisteriDg  the  ordinances,  and  to  be  allowed  L.4  per  month.  Register  of 
tbt  Assembly  MSS. 

f  Register  of  the  Assembly  MS. 
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LXJ.  Far  different,  and  in  woeful  contrast  with  the  bene- 
volence of  the  king,  appeared  the  malignant  but  happily  wan- 
ing influence  of  the  pretender.  When  informed  of  the  dis- 
arming act,  he  instantly  anticipated  a  favourable  conjuncture 
in  his  affairs,  and  ordered  the  exiles  who  were  at  Paris  to 
prepare  for  returning  to  their  native  country  to  head  a  new 
insurrection  ;  they  objected  to  a  new  rising  as  ruinous :  but 
James,  with  equal  folly  and  recklessness  for  their  fortune, 
endeavoured  to  urge  them  on  by  the  assurance  of  foreign 
aid,  which  he  knew  was  a  chimera  of  his  own  creating.  They 
had  now,  however,  lost  that  enthusiasm  which  prompted  the 
first  movements ;  years  of  expatriation  had  rendered  them 
more  cool,  and  the  total  failure  of  all  his  projects  had  made 
ihem  less  credulous  with  regard  to  his  promises.  Yet  with 
a  degree  of  callous  duplicity  did  he  represent  them  to  his 
friends  in  Scotland  as  favourable,  and  his  prospects  of  assist- 
ance from  some  continental  power  as  more  bright  and  nearer 
than  ever. 

Lxii.  In  expectation  of  the  highlanders  resisting,  he  de- 
clared in  an  epistle  to  Lockhart — "  I  am  resolved,  and  I 
think  I  owe  it  to  them  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  support 
them  ;  and  the  distance  I  am  at  has  obliged  me  to  give  my 
orders  accordingly,  and  nothing  in  my  power  shall  be  want^ 
ing  to  enable  them  to  keep  their  ground  against  the  govern- 
ment, at  least  till  they  can  procure  good  terms  for  themselves ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  I  must  inform  you,  that  the  oppo- 
sition they  propose  to  make  may  prove  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage to  my  interest,  considering  the  hopes  I  have  of  fo- 
reign assistance,  which  perhaps  you  may  hear  of  before  you 
receive  this  letter.  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  call  the 
highlands  together  without  a  certainty  of  their  being  sup- 
ported ;  but  the  great  probability  there  is  of  it,  makes  me 
not  at  all  sorry  they  should  take  the  resolution  of  defending 
themselves,  and  not  delivering  up  their  arms,  which  would 
have  rendered  them  in  a  great  measure  useless  to  their 
country.'*' 

LXII  I.  Neither  his  lowland  nor  highland  friends  entered 
into  his  foolish  and  precipitate  counsels ;  the  latter  were  sut 
ficiently  willing  to  preserve  their  arms,  but  it  was  by  the 
more  safe  and  prudent  method  they  pursued ;  and  the  for-' 
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mer  were  ^^humblie  of  opinion,  that  if  the  highlanders  pre*  BOOR 
tended  to  stand  it  out  against  the  government,  it  would  be  ^^VL 
a  rash  and  fatall  attempt:  that  it  was  not  to  be  imagined  they  ..g^ 
€oa]d,  by  resistance,  get  better  terms,  unless  they  were  able 
to  defeat  the  government,  and  if  they  failed  therein,  the  ut- 
ter extirpation  of  their  race  would'  be  the  consequence." 
*<  And  therefore,**  adds  Lockhart,  who  acted  as  their  scribe, 
**  yoor  friends  here  are  unanimously  of  opinion,  tiiat  as  the 
highlanders  are  a  body  of  men  of  such  valuable  considera- 
uonj  both  to  your  interest  and  that  of  the  country,  it  is  by 
DO  means  reasonable  to  hazard  them  at  ane  uncertainty; 
for  though  they  should  give  up  their  arms — which  will  not 
be  the  case— it  will  be  easier  to  provide  them  therwith  af- 
terwards than  to  repair  the  loss  of  their  persons  when  your 
service  calls  for  their  assistance.^  With  equal  good  sense  LockhArt't 
they  advised  him  to  direct  his  foreign  force,  of  whose  effi-  uiswer. 
ciency  they  appear  to  have  had  some  sly  suspicion,  rather 
to  make  an  impression  on  England  than  uselessly  expend  it 
among  their  mountains.  **  For,"  continued  Lockhart,  *^  si- 
tuated as  the  highlanders  are,  and  exposed  to  the  hatred  of 
the  government,  it  is  by  no  means  adviseable  to  hazard 
them  on  the  prospect  you  have,  and  mention  of  speedy  as- 
sistance from  foreign  powers.  Tiiese  undertakings  are  ly- 
able  to  so  many  accidents,  that  the  best  formed  designs  may 
prove  abortive ;  in  which  case,  any  previous  decluration  for 
you  would  terminate  in  the  utter  ruin  of  your  friends  and 
party.  If  such  foreign  powers  as  can  and  are  willing  to 
aid  you,  are  at  pains  to  inquire  into  the  true  state  of  affairs 
and  characters  of  persons,  they  cannot  doubt  of  your  Scots 
subjects'  readiness  to  declare  for  you  whenever  a  probable 
attempt  is  made,  which  will  contribute  as  much  to  the  de- 
sired issue  of  it  as  if  they  should  begin  sooner.  Whilst,  at 
the  same  time  it  secures  your  interest  in  the  country  in  case 
of  unlucky  intervening  accidents  and  disappointments." 
And  with  a  most  cutting  allusion  to  James*  highly  colour- 
ed picturing,  he  adds,  in  his  own  person — *^  As  these  are 
the  sentiments  of  your  friends  here,  which  they  lay  before 
]ou  Viih  all  submission,  so  likewise  do  they  seem  to  be  the 
opinions  and  resolutions  of  the  highlanders  themselves,  both 
It  borne  and  abroad  :  that  the  first  are  so  inclined  and  re- 
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solved   I  know  certainly,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  the 
the  same  of  the  others."* 

Lxiv.  By  next  accounts  from  abroad,  the  "  foreign  assis- 
tance^ had  vanished  in  air;  and  the  baseless  speculations 
which   Lockhart  had  formed  at  home  upon  the  supposition 
of  its  reality,  also  evaporated — their  only  traces  remain  now 
in  his  garrulous  pages,   whence  it  is   needless   to  extract 
them.     To  notice  all  the  schemes  for  a  second  restoration 
would  be  as  tiresome  as  useless ;  but  there  is  one,  which 
for  its  delightful  extravagance  deserves  preservation  :  "  It 
was  proposed  that  the  king  [the  chevalier]  would  prevail 
with  the  emperor  to  set  him  at  the  head  of  the  army — hav- 
ing good  general  officers  under  him — with  which  he  should 
attack  the  dukedom  of  Hanover,  and  seize  on  the  same  as 
what  he  had  a  right  to  retain  until  the  prince  thereof  restor- 
ed  him  to  the  possession  of  what  he  detained  from   him« 
A  vigorous  push  on  this  quarter  would  have  the  same  ef* 
fects  as  an  attempt  on  Britain — at  least  facilitate  such  an  at- 
tempt if  judged  necessary  and   practicable — ^and  would  en- 
courage and  enable  the  king^s  friends  at  home  when   a  di* 
version  was  given  that  would  be  of  the  utmost- consequence. 
For  as  king  George^s  aifection  and  regard  to  his  German 
dominions  lay  nearest  his  heart,  he  would  bend  his  greatest 
care  and  chief  efforts  to  defend  them ;  and  rather  tiian  run 
the  hazard  of  losing  them,  or  even  seeing  them  ruined  by  be- 
ing the  seat  of  a  bloody  war,  would  thinkof  making  up  terms 
with  the   king,  especially  when  'tis  well  enuff  known  how 
little  concern  he  has  for  the  person  called  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor.    And   although  a  considerable  part  of  the  Britisfa 
should  stand  by  the  prince  with  a  design  to  set  him  on  the 
throne,  'tis  not  to  be  doubted  but  in  such  a  strange  jumble 
of  aifairs  and  interests  others  would  think  of  applying  to  tbe 
king  when   they   perceived   the  revolution  party  split  into 
pieces,  and  the  king  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  abroad,    i 
and  his  friends  declaring  for  him  at  home." 

Lxv.  Many  of  Lockhart's  wild  projects  which  he  grardj 
enumerated,  and  which  formed  the  ground  work  of  much  of 
his  correspondence  with  the  pretender,  if  not  altogether    tb» 
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reveries  of  his  own  imagination,   were  founded  on  the  ex-    BOOK 
aggerations  of  a  very  sanguine  temperament,  and  neither    ^^^^ 
met  the  approbation  nor  support  of  tliose  with  wiiom  he  was      1725. 
connected;   indeed,  he  acknowledged  to  James   nearly  as 
much.     Lord  Panmure,  he  told  him  in  a  letter  dated  De-  Lockhart 
cember  1725,  when  shown  some  of  his  [the  chevalier's]  let-  p^^^g  ^ 
ters,  turned  all  into  a  jest,  and  fell  soon  into  a  passion,  swear-  and  Hamil- 
ing  that  it  was  madness  to  propose  any  thing  to  be  done  for  ^^' 
him,  and  that  none  but  madmen  would  engage  in  such  an 
afikir,  and    **  his  eldest  son  made  no  scruple  of  owning  a 
great  resentment  at  the  loss  of  the  family-estate,  and  the 
cause  that  occasioned  it.'^     The  duke  of  Hamilton,  if  ever 
serious,  also  wisely  withdrew  from  the  trusteeship :  at  one 
time  he  was  too  eagerly  engaged  in  country  diversions  to  at- 
tend, and  when  spoken  to  about  this  affair,  he  replied,  that 
being  a  young  man,  he  was  unwilling  to  say  any  thing  to  the 
prejudice  of  an  established  reputation  such  as  Panmure's. 
But  Lockhart,  to  console  himself  and  his  master  for  the  de- 
flection of  a  nobleman,  upon  whose  accession  to  them  he  had 
nused  such  towering  hopes,  thus  characterises  <*the  most 
proper  person   [his  grace]  in   whom  the   supreme   power  J*'*  *l"*^^" 
should  be  lodged." — "  But  then  he's  young,  and  hath  no  ex-  Hamilton. 
perience  in  business  of  any  kind;  nay,  notwithstanding  all 
that  your  and  his  own  friends  have  said  to  him,  his  by-past 
life  has  been  entirely  devoted  to  diversions,  idleness,  and  a 
bottle,  among  a  set  of  people  noways  fit  companions  for  one 
of  his  rank,  by  which  conduct  he  hath  entirely  lost  his  cha- 
ncter,  and  run  himself  over  head  and  ears  in  debt :"  hit 
communication  concludes  in  the  following   pious    but   de- 
sponding strain :  "  I  pray  God  you  may  be  enabled   to  lay 
bold  of  this  and  every  fair  opportunity  of  doing  yourself  right, 
tod  relieving  your  oppressed  people."     In  fact,  excepting 
tfew,  and  those  neither  remarkable  for   influence  nor  abili-  ^^^'.®  ^^)^ 
fe,  the  Jacobites  in  general   throughout  Scotland  were  at  Scotland. 
this  period,  willing  to  desert  a  declining  cause  that  had  lost 
nittch  of  its  attraction  by  the  issue  of  the  late  rebellion,   and 
hj  the  spiritless  behaviour  of  James  himself,  while  among 
them. 

^▼i.  What  tended  too  at  this  time  greatly   to  tliin   the 
^f^oksofhis  partizans,  and  estrange  his  friends,  was  his  do- 
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mestic  quarrels,  of  which  his  enemies  knew  well  how  to  take 
advantage,  and  which  rendered  him  contemptible  through 
Europe.  His  folly  had  placed  him  in  the  hands  of  a  selfish 
crew,  who  consulted  nothing  but  their  own  particular  in- 
terest, who  preyed  upon,  flattered,  and  betrayed  him.  Mar* 
had  been  supplanted  in  his  office  of  secretary  by  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, col.  Hay,  created  nominal  earl  of  Inverness^ 
and  two  parties  were  formed  abroad  among  the  sufferers  in 
the  Stuart  cause.  Inverness  ingrossed  the  whole  confidence 
of  his  master,  whom  he  suffered  to  be  apprbached  by  none 
but  his  own  creatures,  and  over  whose  weak  mind,  by  means 
of  his  wife,  a  handsome  intriguing  woman,  he  contrived  to 
secure  his  ascendancy.  The  more  respectable  of  his  exiles 
withdrew  from  his  court,  and  lingered  about  Paris,  in  h<q>es 
of  returning  home,  or  entered  into  foreign  service  to  avoid 
starving. 

Lxvii.  In  these  divisions,  the  "queen,"  or  lady  pretend* 
ress,  joined  the  party  of  Mar.     Offended  at  the  intimacy  be- 
tween her  husband  and  lady  Inverness,  she  had  behaved 
wkh  coolness  to  the  noble  pair,  who,  arrogant  from  the 
power  they  possessed,  treated  her  in  return  openly 
insult  and  indignity.     This  she  bore  reluctantly  for 
years,  till   her  first  son,  Charles  Edward — afterwards  tbe 
young  pretender — being  about  to  enter  his  fifth  year,  vis 
taken  from  Mrs.  Sheldon'^s  charge,  where  she  had  him  n- 
der  her  own  eye,  and  was  committed  to  the  care  of  James 
Murray,  created  earl  of  Dunbar,  brother  to  lady  Invenxab 
nor  ever  permitted  to  visit  her  alone.     Against  this  dM 
loudly  remonstrated,  and  demanded  the  dismissal  of  tlie  6» 
vourites  as  the  condition  of  her  continuing  with  ^  the  1ua§,^ 
which  not  being  able  to  obtain,  she  sought  refuge  in  a< 
vent. 


*  Mar  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  earl  of  Stair  for  a  |wwi  w— 
were  unsuccessful ;  and  he  was  afterwards  supported  in  exile  t^tadlj  If' 
tenantry,  from  whom  he  little  merited  any  thing.     He  suggested  tbe  a^ 
ments  in  Edinburgh,  by  building  the  North  and  Soath  Bridges,  and  iki' 
making  a  navigable  canal  between  Forth  and  Clyde.     Dao^^P^mt 
Wood,  b.  ii.  p.  218.     Yet  he  was  accused  by  the  jacobitci  of  m4p«i^ 
own  use  money  sent  for  the  use  of  the  pretender,  of  bdiy  PBB"»*>' 
venment,  and  of  rerealing  James*  secrets.    Lockhart'k  P^pci^  ^  ^ 
•ccn  no  oooTindng  proof  of  these  diaiiges. 
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Lzyiii.  Whispers  of  a  misunderstanding  between  the  royal    BOOR 
couple  had  early  reached  Scotland,  but  had  been  treated  as    ^^^^' 
scandalous  aspersions,  originating  with  the  Marian  faction,      1725. 
till  the  publicity  of  the  queen^s  retreat  rendered  it  impossible 
longer  to  look  upon  them  in  this  light ;  nor  did  the  cheva« 
lier  himself  allow  to  pass  over  in  silence  an  incident  which 
he  ought  to  have  been  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  publish. 

He  printed  and  circulated  a  memoir,  accusing;  his  "  queen"  '.''*  mejnn- 

^t  I        ,      .  .  .        •        !•      nal  tgninM 

unreasonable  obstinacy,  m  persistmg  to  require  the  (lis-  her. 

missal  of  his  most  confidential  servants,  in  whose  integrity 
he  had  the  most  unbounded   reliance,  and  whose  conduct 
towards  her  majesty  had  ever  been  respectful,  without  as- 
signing any  reason  for  her  dislike.    In  two  letters,  however, 
subjoined,  he  plainly  hints  at  the  cause  of  her  displeasure, 
bjr  assuring  her  tliat  she  alone  possessed  his  affection  with- 
out a  rival,  while  he  was  unable  to  express  his  astonishment 
at  her  extravagant  injustice  towards  lord  and  lady  Inverness ; 
and  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  declare,  that  his  lordship,  so 
&r  from  having  rendered  her  any  ill  offices  with  him,  was 
particularly  anxious  to  avail  himself  of  the  liberty  which  he 
allowed  him,  to  speak  to  him  with  freedom,  and  exhort  him 
to  mildness  and  patience  when  he  saw  him  ill- pleased  with 
her  conduct ;  and,  for  the  countess,  the  whole  world  knew 
with  what  zeal  and  even  affection  she  had  served  her.     He 
tdmits,  however,  that  he  had  given  orders  that  their  eldest 
•on  should  never  be  allowed  to  go  any  where  without  being 
accompanied   by  his  governor  or  sub^governor,  wiio  always 
attended  him  even  to  his  own  chamber.     He  had  dismissed 
Mrs.  Sheldon,  he  said,  and  he  had  his  reasons  for  dismissing 
Wr;  but  at  these  things  she  ought  not  to  hnve  taken  of- 
bce,  he  being  the  master  of  his  own  family  and  children.* 

Lxix.  Clementine,  his  lady,  in  a  letter  written  to  her  sis-  Her  lewcr 
j  ter,  which  was  also  published,  tells  her  for  the  information  {^rexpkna. 
rf  the  world,   "  Mr.  Hay  and  his  lady  ''^-for  she  does  not  tory  of  her 
[pvethem  their  titles — "are  the  cause  tliat  I  am  retired  in-  *^"  "*^^' 

*  Thii  was  a  doctrine  he  was  very  fond  of  inculcating.     In  another  letter, 

Hieh  be  meant  to  be  a  very  tender  one,  he  politely  tells  her,  *'  vous  avcz  du 

[  *te  poiuad^  il  y  a  longtemt  que  je  veux  etre  Ic  maitre  dans  mcs  affairs  ct 

;t^  1' *Bi  at  iiinille ;  mais  il  n*est  encore  trop  tard  dc  se  ruconnoitre.'*— Register 

s "  »  •IUtt«fi.    Lockhart's  Papers,  v.  ii.  p.  246. 
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BOOR    to  a  convent.     I  received  your  letter  in  their  behalf,  and  re- 
^^^^*   turned  you  an  answer  only  to  do  you  a  pleasure  and  to  oblige 
1785.     ^h^  l^ing»  but  all  has  been  to  no  purpose ;  for,  instead  of 
making  them  my  friends,  all  the  civilities  I  have  shown  them 
have  only  served  to  render  them   the  more  insolent.     Their 
unworthy  treatment  of  me  has  in  short  reduced  me  to  such 
an  extremity,  and  I  am  in  such  a  cruel  situation,  that  I  had 
rather  suffer  death  than  live  in  the  king's  palace  with  per- 
sons that  have  no  religion,  honour,  nor  conscience ;  and  who, 
not  content  with  having  been  the  authors  of  so  fatal  a  sepa- 
ration between  the  king  and  me,  are  continually  teasing  him 
every  day  to  part  with  his  best  friends,  and  most  faithful  sub- 
jects. This  at  length  determined  me  to  retire  into  a  convent, 
there  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  days  in  lamenting  my  misfor- 
tunes, after  having  been  fretted  for  six  years  together  by  the 
most  mortifying  indignities  and  affronts  that  can  be  imagined.'^ 
Effect  of    J^"^®s'*  memorial  only  confirmed  the  reports  which  had  gone 
their  state-  abroad  :  The  ill  usage  of  his  queen  had  been  too  flagrant  not 
nients.        ^^  j^^  observed  by  almost  every  retainer  about  his  court,  and 
even  his  friends  could  not  excuse  it.  Clementine^s  statement, 
therefore,  met  with  universal  credit,  and  herself  with  uni- 
versal sympathy,  while  the  character  of  her  husband  fell  in 
proportion. 

Lxx.  As  the  tutors  of  her  son,  though  properly  of  no  faith, 
professed  the  protestant,  she  easily  procured  the  influence 
of  the  pope,  by  her  complaints  of  the  danger  of  their  being 
perverted,  and  it  is  not  a  little  diverting  to  see  Inverness  re- 
presenting himself  as  sufiering  persecution  for  his  religion  ! 
At  first  tiie  chevalier  talked  big  and  looked  exceedingly  higii: 
"  The  pope,"  he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  sent  to  tell 
me  if  he  [Murray]  were  removed,  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  taken 
James        back  into  favour,  that  he  hoped  matters  might  be  made  up 
qJ™J^*"'    betwixt  the  queen  and  me ;  that  what  he  said  of  Mrs.  Shel- 
pope*s  in.    don  was  only  by  way  of  entreaty,  but  as  for  Murray  he  could 
ter  erenoe.  ^^^  approve  or  consent  to  his  being  about  my  son.     To 
which  I  replied  that  I  had  no  occasion  for  the  pope's  advice 
or  consent  in  the  affair,  that  concerned  my  private  family. 
It  has  been  talked  in  Rome  as  if  the  pope  might  take  from 
me  the  pension  he  gives  me,  but  neither  threats  of  this  kind, 
nor  any  want  of  regard  the  pope  may  show  me,  will  induce 
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me  lo  alter  my  conduct,  and  will  only  serve  to  afford  me  an    BOOK 

opportunity  of  showing  my  subjects  that  nothing  can  make * 

me  alter  a  conduct  which  I  think  just  and  right"  j.j25. 

ucxi.  Finding,  however,  that  it  was  rather  difficult  to  re- 
mmin  in  Rome  and  contend  with  the  pope,  his  lordship  of 
Dunbar,  in  less  than  a  month  got  leave  of  absence,  and  we 
bear  no  more  words  of  defiance ;  for  shortly  after,  in  a  chas- 
tened tone,  he  complains  to  his  correspondent,  "  the  queen 
b  still  in  the  convent,  and  her  advisers  continue  still  to  pro- 
cure my  uneasiness  from  the  pope  to  such  a  degree  that  I 
wish  myself  out  of  his  country,  and  I  won't  fail  to  do  my  en- 
deavours to  be  able  to  leave  it,  which  I  am  persuaded  will 
lend  to  the  advantage  of  my  affairs.'^  His  schemes,  how- 
ever, which  were  built  upon  the  fluctuating  state  of  Euro- 
pean politics,  were  exposed  to  strange  vicissitudes,  as  the 
rdations  of  these  states  scarcely  remained  the  same  for  six 
months  at  a  time ;  France,  Spain,  Sweden,  had  alternately 
buoyed  up  his  expectations  and  disappointed  them  ;  he  was  hIb  views 
now  looking  to  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  Germany,  to  any  J^^|„^^ 
Blind  but  his  own  or  his  adherents,  a  very  hopeless  quarter,  ed  to  Ger. 

LXXJi.  Wild  and  extravagant  as  his  projects  were,  they  ]^^j^** 
furnished  his  rival — for  they  were  all  communicated  to  the 
British  cabinet — with  pretexts  for  involving  Britain  in  every 
squabble  in  which  his  retention  of  Verdun  and  Bremen  in- 
volved him,  but  which  were  declared  necessary  for  maintain- 
ing the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  preserving  the 
kingdom  from  the  pretender.  A  congress  which  had  met  at 
Cambray,  for  adjusting  all  the  differences  of  the  parties, 
bad  been  prolonged  for  three  years.  The  emperor  refused  to 
give  the  elector  of  Hanover  investiture  of  his  acquired  pro- 
perty, except  upon  payment  of  very  exorbitant  fees ;  these 
the  other  hesitated  to  pay ;  and  while  this  account  was  ad- 
justing, the  meeting  was  broken  up  by  the  information  of  a 
treaty  between  the  Germanic  head  and  Spain,  containing,  Treaty  be. 
according  to  rumours  spread  by  the  British  ministry,  secret  tweenGer. 
articles  detrimental  to  the  trade  of  England,  and  for  the  re-  Spain  re. 

itoration  of  the  pretender.     This  treaty  had  been  manaired  Parted  (a^ 
t        i_ii        1.    T».         1  .  /.ivT.i-Tk       .  vourehle  to 

by  the  duke  di  Kiperda,  a  native  of  the  United  Provinces,  the  pre. 

who,  changing  his  religion,  by  the  union  of  talents  and  op-  *«"^er. 

portunity,  had  succeeded  to  the  title  and  influence  of  Albe- 
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BOOK    roni,  in  Spain,  whom  he  had  openly  accused  of  wasting  at 
^^^''    Sicily  the  naval  force  which  should  have  landed  a  new  king 
1726.     in  England, 
makes^a^        Lxxiii.  King  George  dreading  this  alliance,  concluded  a 
treaty  with  defensive  treaty,  at  Hanover,  with  France,  to  which  Prussia 
rnince.      ^^^  ^j^^  States-general  were  invited  to  accede.     Then  has- 
tening home,  in  the  session  of  parliament  held  January  1726, 
he  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  commons,  who  declared 
they  would  eifectually  stand  by  and  support  him  against  all 
insults  and  attacks  that  any  power  in  resentment  of  the  mea- 
sures so  wisely  taken,  should  make  upon  any  of  his  majesty's 

Parliament  territories,  thoufirh  not  belonffinc  to  Great  Britain.     Fleets 
assures  him  '  °  ,  .        i       n   ■  *       -^ir   j* 

of  support,  were  m  consequence  ordered  to  cruise  m  the  Baltic,  Medi- 
terranean, and  West  Indies,  while  the  continent  was  restless, 
but  no  active  hostilities  were  yet  begun,  though  Spain  col- 
lected an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  at  Su  Roch,  and 
threatened  Gibraltar. 

Lxxiv.  Somewhat  similar  to  the  state  of  Europe  was  the 
state  of  the  established  church.     No  open  hostilities  were 
carried  on  in  the  great  field  of  contention — the  general  as- 
DiBsen.      sembly — to  which  the  earl  of  Loudon  was  again  appointed 
continue  in  commissioner,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Edinburgh,  moderator ; 
the  church,  but  in  the  presbyteries  there  was  constant  skirmishing  be- 
tween the  evangelicals  and  their  opponents,  who  dared  not 
yet  openly  avow  Arminian  tenets,  or  justify  patronage,  with- 
out any  reference  to  a  call  from  the  parish.     Rapid  strides, 
were,  however,  making  towards  both,  by  the  introduction  of 
a  method  of  preaching  which  could  not  be  condemned  as  he- 
terodox, but  which  was  ^^  sparingly  sprinkled  with  the  gos- 
pel ;"  and  by  the  commission  in  general  affirming,  in  prefe- 
rence, the  settlement  where  the  candidate  had  the  presenta- 
tion, although  he  had  the  fewest  votes.     A  new  accusation 
of  teaching   more  openly  unsound  noxious   doctrine   was 
A  new  ac-  brought  af^ainst  professor  Simpson  :  and  it  was  also  consi- 

cusation  o  o  r  i  » 

against  dered  the  mark  of  a  backsliding  church,  that  notwithstand- 
simpson.  i,jg  irrefragable  proof  he  had  a  strong  party  that  protected 
him,  and  eventually  brought  him  off  with  a  very  dispropor- 
tionate  mark  of  disapprobation ; — his  cose  was  referred  to  a 
commission  by  the  assembly.  During  this  year  numerous 
cases  of  reference  with  regard  to  disputed  settlements  oo» 
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currecl,  and  it  deserves  particular  remark^  that  both  in  pres-    BOOK 
byteries  and  synods  the  satisfaction  of  the  parish  was  never    ^^^^ 
understood  to  signify  that  of  the  people,  the  majority  of  the      1726. 
parish  being  a  majority  of  the  heritors  and  elders ; — in  some 
cases  heads  of  families  were  included,  but  not  always.* 

LXXY.  While  the  friends  of  the  presby  terian  establishment 
were  lamenting  her  divisions,  and  mourning,  that  notwith- 
standing the  regular  re-enactment  of  most  excellent  laws,  her 
discipline  was  relaxing,  and  her  practice  deviating  from 
her  received  standards,  the  friends  of  episcopacy  were  be- 
wailing the  departure  from  their  principles,  and  the  re- 
bellious spirit  which  had  obtained  among  the  fragments  of 
their  church.  These  were  divided  into  two  factions.  The 
one  was  distinguished  by  its  zeal  for  restoring  several  of  the 
Romish  rites — or  as  they  styled  them,  some  ancient  usages 
—mixing  the  eucharistic  wine  with  water,  anointing  with 
holy  chrism,  and  prayers  for  the  dead ;  but,  at  the  same 
time  they  asserted  the  right  and  power  of  the  presbyters.  Division 
with  the  consent  of  the  people,  to  elect  their  bishops,  with-  «™ong  the 
oat  any  dependance  on  the  kmg  or  college  of  bishops  :  the  Hans. 
other,  that  of  the  college  of  bishops,  were  opposed  to  all  in- 
novations in  the  canons  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  as 
they  were  established  and  practised  before  the  revolution, 
and  were  for  allowing  the  king,  as  far  as  possible,  the  exer- 
cise of  those  rights,  particularly  with  respect  to  naming  bi- 
shops, that  were  vested  in  him  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  pre- 
vious to  1688.  At  the  head  of  the  first  was  bishop  Gatherer, 
supported  by  lord  Panmure,  and  most  of  the  earl  of  Mar's 
friends ;  the  **  trustees,"  now  dwindled  down  to  insignificance, 
supported  the  last,  and  their  diversity  of  opinions  and  views 
were  carried  to  the  greatest  height  by  both  clergy  and  laity. 

*  In  a  violently  contested  case,  that  of  Lochmabcii,  172i<,  about  which  nearly 
a  folio  Tolame  of  papers  was  printed,  the  inhabitants  arc  said  to  be  represented 
Vy  the  town  council,  and  where  the  debate  rested  chiefly  upon  the  qualification 
of  the  voters,  heads  of  families,  householders,  unless  proprietors,  were  nut  held 
good. — A  true  and  fair  representation  of  the  case  of  Lochmabcn,  1721.     In  a 
nmilar  one  at  Cardross,  this  year,  fifty-two  heads  of  families  having  voted  for 
&  Mr.  Smith,  it  was  asked,  are  these  legal  voles  ?  No,  fur  they  may  be  here  to- 
day ind  away  to-morrow. — Letter  from  a  parishioner  of  Cardro.ss,  1 725.  Tracts, 
Bib.Pacult.Edin. 
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BOOK   The  succession  to  the  see  of  Edinburgh  occasioned  a  bitter 
^^^^'    collision  between  them. 

1726.  Lxxvi.  Fullarton,  the  then  dignitary,  having  become 
"  dosed  and  superannuate/^  in  prospect  of  his  decease,  the 
pretender  had  desired  the  bishops  to  consecrate  Mr.  John 
Gillane,  a  person  recommended  by  his  trustees.  But  one  of 
the  college — Miller,  a  man  '^of  a  hot  turbulent  temper,  am- 
bitious, proud,  and  positive ;  and  withal  but  meanly  endow- 
ed with  learning,  prudence,  or  discretion^' — who  had  been 
disappointed  of  the  archiepiscopal  chair  of  Su  Andrews,  set 
his  heart  upon  the  metropolitan  bishopric,  and  was  at  great 
pains  to  gain  the  favour  and  friendship  of  the  presbyters  of 
Edinburgh,  and  succeeded  to  his  mind  with  a  certain  set, 
whose  life  and  conversation  rendered  them  very  contempti- 
ble ;  these  he  "  skreened"  from  censure  on  account  of  the 
indecent  practices  laid  to  their  charge,  and  they  apprehend- 
ing that  Gillane  would  be  too  strict  in  his  discipline,  resolved 
to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  prevent  his  consecration. 

Lxxvii.  Emboldened  by  numbers,  Miller  drew  up  a  re- 
monstrance to  the  college  against  consecrating  Gillane,  which 
Theirpetty  was  signed  by  above  twenty  presbyters;  "it  began  by  re- 
iqiiabbles.  presenting  the  encroachment  made  on  the  powers  and  rights 
of  the  church  since  the  reformation ;  and  earnestly  exhort- 
ed and  required  the  bishops  to  lay  hold  on  this  happy  occa- 
sion for  regaining  what  was  lost,  now  that  the  crown  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  maintain  them ;  it  accused  *  the  king* 
of  having  broken  the  promise  he  had  made  of  not  recom- 
mending any  of  the  episcopal  charge  without  the  previous 
advice  of  the  college;  and  expressed  their  dissatisfaction 
with  Gil  lane's  character  and  qualifications,  reserving  the  par- 
ticular grounds  thereof  for  another  occasion." 

Lxxviii.  Before  presenting  this  paper,  they  communicated 
it  to  bishop  Duncan,  who  frankly  told  them  if  they  did  so, 
he  would  throw  it  into  the  fire,  and  sharply  reproved  them 
"as  acting  a  most  seditious  and  unwarrantable  part  with 
respect  to  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  superiors ;  that  such 
a  practice  would  be  a  precedent  for  destroying  all  order 
and  government,  and  directly  inconsistent  with  that  loyal^ 
which  had  hitherto  been  the  glory  of  the  Scots  church.* 
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Perceiving  that  the  college  would  give  them  no  favourable    BOOK 
audience,  the  remonstrance  was  not  presented;  but  the  party,    ^^^^' 
enraged  to  the  utmost,  in  every  company  they  entered,  open-      1726. 
ly  lamented  the  deplorable  state  of  the  church,  and  public-  '' "  "°]^ 
ly  asserted  the  king  had  sent  Lockhart  a  cangS  cCelire  for 
electing  Oillane.*     Forgetting  their  doctrines  of  passive  obe- 
dience, they  railed  against  his  majesty's  obtruding  men  up-  They  nil 
on  the  church  with  whose  characters  he  was  unacquainted,  ^nst 
and  insolently  asked  what  was  to  be  expected  if  he  were  on 
the  throne,  who  acted  so  arbitrarily  in  his  present  situation ?f 
Lxxix.  Mr.  Lockhart  who  always  took  a  keen   interest  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  expostulated  strongly  with  one  of  the 
party — a  Mr.  Keith — upon  his  conduct,  as  calculated  to  give 
mankind  a  strange  impression  of  "  ane  order  of  men  who 
pretended  to  suffer  for  their  loyaltie>  and  yet  acted  a  part 
so  diametrically  opposite  thereto,  and  withal  so  ungenerous, 
as  prosecuting  at  this  juncture,  measures  that  none  would 
dare  own  were  the  king  upon  the  throne."     To  his  utter  Lockhart't 

amazement,  Keith  answered  that  it  was  certain  the  state  had  ^.xp<>>^"[^- 
'  tion  with 

made  great  encroachments  upon  the  church,  and  he  would  one  of  the 
not  say  but  there  were  some  inconveniences  in  attempting  V^^^' 
to  recover  them  at  this  juncture  ;  yet  they  could  not  in  con- 
science sit  altogether  silent,  and  he  offered  in  their  name  to 
refer  the  whole,  or  compound  the  matter.    Indignant  at  such 
a  proposal,  the  trustee  passionately  replied,  '*  that  the  king 
was  not  quite  reduced  so  low  as  to  make  a  reference  or  com- 
position with  a  parcel  of  little  factious  priests  in  the  diocess 
of  Edinburgh,  who,   as  they  were  serving  the  covenanted 
cause,  should  change  their  black  gowns   into  brown  cloaks, 
and  he  did  not  doubt  but  they  would  be  received  among  the 
godly,  unless  ecclesiastic  had  the  same  fate  with  state  traitors, 
in  being  despised  by  those  they  served."     The  consecration  Conspcra- 
of  Gillane  was,  however  delayed,  and  shortly  after  their  com-  j^^"  ^^^e^*'" 
manication  with  the  pretender,  interrupted.  cd. 

*  By  a  curioiu  misprint  in  the  Lockhart  Papers,  the  king  is  said  to  have 
tent  the  bishops  a  cong6  de  lire,  leave  to  study,  a  very  proper  perinii>>ion,  in- 
iCead  of  a  cong  *  d*elire,  a  liberty  to  elect. 

^  '*  In  short,**  says  Lockhart,  "  they  spukc  with  the  utmost  malice,  and  in 
the  most  unmannerly  terms,  of  the  king  and  all  that  opposed  them ;  nay,  one 
of  tbeir  ringleaders,  Mr.  P.  Middlcton,  was  heard  say  that  if  Gillane  was  con- 
seoate,  be*d  make  some  heads  hop  !"  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  327,  eifeq. 

VOL-  VI.  2  II 
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BOOK        Lxxx.  Such  bustling  among  so  intemperate  a  set  could 
XXVL    not  be  kept  a  secret  from  their  adversaries,  and  accordingly 
1726.     some  of  the  more  zealous  presbyterians  made  application  to 
lord  Islaj,  then  in  Scotland,  to  procure  the  interference  o( 
government;  but  his  lordship  judged  more  wisely,  and  told 
them  to  rest  contented,  for  the  episcopalians  were  in  the 
high  way  of  undoing  themselves  if  let  alone.     Government, 
however,  was  upon  the  scent  of  other  game.     Inverness,* 
for  whom  James  was  sacrificing  his  wife  and  his  character, 
Inverness    had  been  for  some  time  in  their  pay,  and  whether  from  re- 
Jan^s^to    venge  for  the  laird  of  Carnwath^s  plain  dealing,  or  from  the 
govern.       fear  of  being  himself  detected,  gave  information  of  a  packet 
directed  for  Lockhart,  containing  plans  and  speculations 
about  invasion,  to  which,  in  the  unsettled  state  of  their  fo- 
reign relations,  the  ministry  were  disposed  to  attach  some 
Despatch-  importance.     In  consequence,  a  vessel  from  Rotterdam  for 
es  for         Leith,  containing  these  despatches,  was  boarded  by  a  cus- 
seized— he  tom-house  yacht  in  the  mouth  of  the  firth  of  Forth,  and 
escape      the  letters  seized,  but  Lockhart  escaped  to  the  continent. 
The  persons,  however,  who  conducted  the  correspondence^ 
Strachan  a  merchant  in  Leith,  and  Cossar  in  Edinburgh, 
were  seized  and  carried  to  London,  where  they  remained  se- 
veral months,  and  the  latter  was  drawn  in  by  degrees  to  own 
so  much,  that  at  last  he  was  forced  to  make  a  full  discovery.f 

*  Lockhart  himself  had  heard  that  "  that  lord  being  apprehensive  that  th« 
vigorous  opposition  and  warm  representations  of  the  king's  trustees  in  Scot- 
land, against  him  and  in  favour  of  the  queen,  would  at  last  prevail  with  his  mm^ 
jestie,  thought  nothing  would  so  effectually  prevent  his  &11  as  cutting  off  thoM 
who  were  most  active  against  him,  with  which  view  he  went  and  discovered  to 
government  the  letters  in  that  packet'*  He  adds  in  great  wrath  and  simplici- 
ty, "  if  this  fact  is  true,**  of  which,  that  he  shoiild  have  doubted  it  considering  the 
authority  he  had,  is  strange,  *'  no  age  ever  produced  a  more  monstrous  intttnoe 
of  malicious  villanous  treacherie  and  revenge !" 

■j-  The  following  anecdote  goes  far  to  relieve  George  the  First's  memoiy  firom 
the  imputation  of  harshness  or  cruelty  toward  rebels  :— the  government  haviiy 
thus,  and  by  other  means,  discovered  a  great  deal  too  much,  it  was  moved  and 
pressed  in  the  cabinet  council,  to  prosecute  the  earls  of  Wigton,  Kincardine^ 
and  Dundonald,  and  the  lord  Balmerinoch  and  mjrsclf  for  high  treason ;  but 
the  late  king  George  opposed  it,  he  said  that  the  preliminaries  being  aigncd 
there  was  a  prospect  of  peace,  and  he  would  have  no  more  blood  or  fore&alt- 
ers,  especially  seemg  the  person  most  concerned  [meaning  me]  had  ( 
and  in  this  he  was  so  positive,  that  his  ministers,  after  sevend  attempted 
forced  to  drop  it**    Lockhart's  Papers,  vol.  iL  p.  2^ 
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Lxxxi.  After  the  trustee's  departure,  v^hen  Fullarton  died,    BOOK 
the  two  factions  became  still  more  divided  ;  and  the  rebellious    ^^^^^' 
party  elected  Miller  to  the  vacant  see,  and  the  college  nomi-  "17^5" 
Dated  bishop  Fairbairn,  interim  factor  upon  the  diocess;  while  Dispute 
the  managers  of  the  most  considerable  episcopalian  meeting  ^  of  ^a. 
houses  in  Edinburgh  dismissed  their  pastors,  for  acting  in  inburgh. 
qiposition  to  their  sentiments — an  assumption  of  power  bor- 
dering more  upon  independent  than  episcopalian  principles. 

utxxii.  Public  affairs  had  assumed  a  very  warlike  appear- 
ance when  the  British  parliament  met  on  the  seventeenth  of 
January^  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven.  The      i727. 
king  announced,  in  his  speech,  the  critical  state  of  the  times;  Pariia. 
to  touch  the  pride  and  the  interest  of  England,  he  told  them  menu 
**  Spain  had  demanded  the  restitution  of  Gibraltar  and  Port 
Hahon,  and  Germany  the  establishment  of  a  company  at  Os- 
tend  to  compete  with  and  ruin  the  East  India  company  of 
London ;  and  the  reward  of  these  concessions  was  to  be — 
placing  a  popish  pretender  on  the  throne.'^  A  supply  of  two  Supply 
miilioDS  nine  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand,  one  hun-  ^^^*^  * 
dred  and  four  pounds  sterling,  declared  the  terror  of  the 
commoni,  who  dreaded  the  chimerical  restoration  of  the  Stu- 
arts more  than  the  real  accumulation  of  debt;  for  the  states- 
men of  those  days,  who  predicted  hazard  to  liberty  from 
imaginary  dangers,  perceived  none  from  the  increasing  host 
of  placemen  and  dependents  which  the  taxes  were  creating 
for  government.     They  pleased  themselves  with  the  idea  of 
the  sinking  fund  soon  clearing  off  all  incumbrances,  and 
thuugh  it  was  already  realizing  its  name— for  there  was  no  sinking 
surplus  revenue  to  apply  to  it — ^}'et  would  not  any  of  them  fund. 
admit  the  absurdity,  when  Lord  Bathurst  pointed  it  out  in 
the  house  of  peers,  of  borrowing  money  to  pay  part  of  an 
old  debt,   whilst  they  were  actually  increasing  it  by  new 
loans  :~*a  fallacy  so  detrimental  to  the  country  none  of  the 
managers  of  the  treasury  ever  had  the  honesty  to  acknow- 
ledge^ till  the  present  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  [1828J 
avowed  it. 

X.XXXIII.    Scarcely  had  the  parliament   risen  when  the  General 
general  assembly  sat.     They  fully  concurred  in  expressing  **««™"'y- 
their  loyalty  and  duty  to  his  majesty  at  ^<  that  critical  con- 
juncture of  affairs,''  and  deprecated  witli  as  much  fervour  the 


1727. 


suspended. 
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BOOK    alliances  abroad  as  favouring  the  pretender.     They  at  the 
XXVI,    same  time  judged  themselves  bound  to  watch  strictly  against 
all  divisions  among  themselves  which  might  tend  to  disap- 
point the  good  ends  for  which  they  were  convened,  by  afford- 
ing his  majesty^s  enemies  any  handle  to  disturb  the  happi- 
ness and  tranquillity  of  his  auspicious  government.     These 
dissensions  were  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  agitation  which 
Sjmp«on^  professor  Simpson's  heresy  produced,  who,  upon  the  report 
of  the  commission,  was  suspended  from  teaching  by  this  as- 
sembly till  the  meeting  of  next.     His  case,  however,  though 
of  primary  importance,  which  involved  polluting  the  sources 
of  religious  instruction  by  inculcating  error  from  the  divi- 
nity chair,  was  treated  with  great  tenderness  ;  but  the  non- 
jurant  episcopalians,  who  were  about  as  dangerous  as  their 
powerless  master,  were  particularly  recommended  to  the  at- 
They  re-     tention  of  the  civil  power,  as  uniting  in  measures  with  profess- 
to  govern-  ^^  papists  for  the  purpose  of  creating  dissatisfaction.     *^  In 

ment  to       their  prayers  they  not  only  did  not  remember  his  majesty, 

watch  over,     ,    x       ^  -J  ,       /.  .u  •    u 

the  episco-  "ut,  by  a  circuitous  mode  of  expression,  gave  their  hearers 

palians.  to  understand  that  their  petitions  were  chiefly  intended  for 
the  pretender,  from  whom  alone  they  expected  redress.'* 
Government,  or  rather  lord  Islay,  who  knew  the  distracted 
and  uninfluential  situation  of  the  titular  bishops — for  as  there 
was  no  distinct  Scottish  secretary  of  state,  lord  Islay  ma- 
naged the  business — paid  no  attention  to  their  memorial^ 
but  reiterated  his  majesty's  recommendation  of  peace  and 
unity  among  themselves. 

Lxxxiv.  War  had  commenced  in  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  by 

the  Spaniards ;  but  none  of  the  other  powers  being  equally 

forward,  negotiations  were  continued ;  and  about  the  end  of 

Peace  with  May  preliminaries  of  peace  were  agreed  to  through  the  me- 

Spain.         diation  of  France.     Upon  which,  king  George,  who  had  not 

visited  his  German  dominions  for  two  years,  having  resolved 

to  repose  upon  his  laurels,  immediately  after  parliament 

broke  up,  prepared  for  a  journey  to  Hanover,  to  enjoy  some 

relaxation  from  the  skirmishing  of  parties  which  he  liked  so 

ill  in  Britain.     On  the  seventh  of  June  he  landed  at  Vaert 

in  Holland,  where  he  remained  for  the  night     Next  day  he 

^^^f  to  Proceeded,  and  reached  Delden  on  the  ninth  between  Vol 

Germany,   and  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  to  all  appearance  in  pericGt 
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health,  supped  heartily,  slept  well,  and  left  the  place  next    BOOK 
morning  about  four.     Between  eight  and  nine  he  ordered    ^^^'^' 
the  carriage  to  stop,  and  on  attempting  to  get  out,  felt  that      1727. 
he  could  not  move  one  of  his  hands.     Fabricius,  who  was 
with  him,  chaffed  it,  but  to  no  effect,  upon  which  he  called  tlie  '^^<^"  iU 
surgeon,  who  followed  on  horseback,  and  he  rubbed  it  with  roacL 
spirits.     In  this  interval  the  king^s  mouth  and  eyes  became 
conTulsed,  and  his  tongue  swelled  ;  a  vein  being  opened,  he 
recovered  his  speech  only  to  say,  ^^  hasten  to  Osnaburg,^ 
nod  fell  into  a  lethargy  from  which  he  never  awoke.     He 
expired  in  his  brother's  palace  at  two  oVlock  in  the  morn-  His  deatL 
ing  of  Sunday,  June  eleventh,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his 
■ge  and  thirteenth  of  his  reign.* 

uocxT.  Late  in  coming  to  the  British  throne,  and  unac- 
quainted with  their  language,  George  never  could  accom- 
modate himself  to  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  though 
respected  was  never  beloved.  The  violence  of  political  Chancier. 
party  at  tlie  time  when  he  succeeded,  and  which  he  ill  un- 
derstood, operated  against  him.  He  possessed  not  that 
powerful  mind  which  could  have  served   himself,  of  both 

•  The  Jacobites  improved  the  story  of  the  king's  death.     "  The  circumstan- 
ces  of  king  Geoi^e*s  death  are  terrible,  and  worth  the  knowledge  of  all  our 
friendB :  they  are  kept  as  much  concealed  as  possible  even  in  Germany,  so 
probably  will  be  a  secret  both  in  England  and  France.     What  was  told  me 
lately  by  a  person  of  superior  rank,  and  of  great  esteem  in  these  parts,  I  had 
beard  imperfectly  before  from  a  lady  of  quality.     It  seems  when  the  late  clec- 
tress  was  dangerouslie  ill  of  her  last  sickness,  she  delivered  to  a  faithful  friend 
a  letter  to  her  husband,  upon  promise  that  it  should  be  given  into  his  own 
bsnds.     It  contained  a  protestation  of  her  innocence,  a  reproach  for  his  hard 
Qnge  and  unjust  treatment,  and  concluded  with  a  summons  or  citation  to  her 
Imband  to  appear  within  the  year  and  day  at  the  divine  tribunal,  and  there  to 
■nswer  for  the  long  and  many  injuries  she  had  received  from  him.     As  this 
better  could  not  with  safety  to  the  bearer  be  delivered  in  England  or  Hanover, 
it  was  given  to  him  in  his  coach  on  the  road.     He  opened  it  immediately,  sup- 
pQiiiig  it  came  from  Hanover.     He  was  so  struck  with  these  unexpected  con- 
tents, and  his  iatall  citation,  that  his  convulsions  and  apoplexy  came  first  on 
lun  i  after  being  blooded,  his  mouth  turned  awray,  and  they  then  proposed  to 
drive  off  to  a  nearer  place  to  Osnaburg,  but  he  signed  twice  or  thrice  with  his 
Itnd  to  go  on,  and  that  was  the  only  mark  of  sense  he  showed.     This  is  no 
Kcret  among  the  Catholics  in  Germany,  but  the  Protestants  hush  it  up  as 
they  can.-— Lockhart's  Register  of  Letters,  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  252-3.     Similar 
dtitwDs  and  similar  effects  have  been  so  often  told,  that  one  would  almost 
hnt  imagined  such  stories  have  become  stale  even  among  "  the  Catholics  ** — 
iNit  partisan  credulity  can  believe  any  thing. 
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BOOR  sides,  by  directing  his  own  councils  and  rendering  their  un- 
^^^^'  ited  efforts,  beneficial  to  the  empire  at  large,  while  they  did 
1727  not  individually  trench  upon  each  other^s  particular ;  but 
declaring  himself  at  once  the  head  of  a  faction,  he  secured 
their  support  at  the  expense  of  the  peace  of  the  country, 
while  they,  to  preserve  their  own  ascendancy,  flattered  and 
encouraged  him  in  his  partiality  for  an  electorate,  which 
ought  to  have  been  declared  separate  the  moment  he  obtain- 
ed the  crown.  As  sovereign  of  Britain,  he  sacrificed  the  in- 
terest  of  the  three  kingdoms  too  much  for  quarrels  not  Bri- 
tish ;  yet  he  materially  promoted  their  prosperity  b}^  not  in- 
terfering with  their  free  institutions ;  and  his  memory  must 
be  ever  honoured  for  supporting  the  religious  liberty  of  bis 
subjects.  As  a  prince  he  was  steady  in  his  friendships,  and 
held  his  word  sacred ;  he  was  temperate  and  circumspect  in 
his  politics  ;  and  his  military  qualities,  though  not  brilliant, 
were  above  mediocrity.  He  was  inclined  to  favour  Scot- 
land ;  and  if  that  division  of  the  empire  did  not  advance  so 
much  under  his  sway  as  it  ought,  this  must  be  attributed  to 
causes  over  which  he  had  no  control.  He  was  plain  in  his 
dress,  grave  in  his  manner,  and  composed  in  his- general  de- 
portment. For  a  king  perhaps,  his  private  conduct  was  to* 
lerable ;  but  it  was  rather  too  much  for  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  church  of  Scotland,  year  by  year,  to  extol  his 
"  piety"  and  his  ^<  royal  endeavours  to  discourage  vice  and 
immorality/^  when  he  was  keeping  two  mistresses  as  openly 
as  if  he  had  advertised  the  fact  in  the  gazette,  in  the  same 
columns  with  the  clerical  address. 
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Gcafg«  II-^His  accewion. — State  of  the  country — Address  of  commission 
iif  ■MimMjr  to  the  king.— Coronation — National  improvement  thwarted  by 
the  Jaoobitet#— -The  national  fisheries  given  up — Highlanders  resist  the  in- 
trodoction  of  strangers  among  them.— -State  of  Pretender's  party  in  Scot- 
land—Abroad— His  letter  to  Lockhart  on  the  king's  death. — Lockhart's 
conference  with  the  bearer  of  it. — Disapproves  of  his  design  of  coming  to 
Seotknd.— Recommends  him  to  make  up  his  diflference  with  his  wife — 
His  statement  respecting  it. — Her  reasons  for  not  joining  him — Lockhart's 
teal  in  his  cause  abates. — His  exposure  of  the  treachery  of  his  confidants.— 
Returns  to  Scotland,  and  retires  from  public  life. — His  apology  for  leaving 
the  service  of  the  Pretender. — Parliament. — General  assembly — Charges 
proved  against  Simpson ;  sentence  delayed — State  of  continental  afihirs.— 
Psriiament. — The  king  recommends  warlike  preparations. — Foreign  subsi* 
dies  strongly  opposed. — General  assembly.— Overture  on  Simpson's  case. — 
Mr.  Boston*s  proceedings  regarding  it — Sir  R.   Walpolc  unpopular. — Ob- 
jections against  the  peace  with  France  and  Spain— Debate  on  the  large  mi- 
litiry  force  retained. — Bill  disabling  pensioners  to  sit  in  Parliament  lost. — 
Cause  of  the  distractions  in  the  Church — Commission  urge  forcible  settle- 
nwnts. — Case  of  Kinross. — Act  prohibiting  protests  being  recorded. — Par- 
linnent. — Use  of  Latin  in  law  proceedings  abolished. — Influence  of  mini* 
iters  with  their  people  weakened. — Assembly's  overture  for  planting  vacant 
diurches.— Remonstrance  against  the  conduct  of  the  Commissioner  refused. 
"-Mr.  £.  Erskine  censured  for  his  sermon  before  Synod  at  Perth,  appeals  to 
^  Assembly. — Further  proceedings  in  the  Kinross  settlement — Proceed- 
iogi  in  Mr.  Erskine's  case — The  Associate  Presbytery  formed. — State  of 
S<»tl»iid— Improvement  in  trade,  &c — Peaceful  state  of  the  Highlands. — 
Pro|;ress  of  the  military  road. — Parliament  abandons  the  excise  act. — Gene- 
w  Assembly. — Their  attempts  to  bring  back  the  seceding  ministers  incflec- 
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tual.— Views  of  the  Secession  of  the  reform  necessary  in  the  Church. — Par- 
Iiament.~Prote8t  against  election  of  Scottish  peers — Bill  abolishing  patron- 
age lost,  and  act  respecting  wrongous  imprisonment — Acts  against  witch- 
craft repealed — Breach  in  the  Church  widened — Case  of  Campbell  of  St. 
Andrews. — Declaration  of  Secession  for  the  doctrine,  &c  of  the  Church.— 
Porteous  riot — Discussion  in  Parliament  respecting  it — Proceedings  of  the 
assembly  with  the  seceding  ministers. — With  Wiseheart  and  Glas.-»War 
with  Spain. — President  Forbes*  plan  for  attaching  the  Highlanders  to  govern- 
ment laid  aside. — Correspondence  opened  by  the  disaffected  with  the  Pre- 
tender—Dreadful storm  in  Scotland.— War  in  Germany.-^panish  war  dis- 
astrous.— Sir  R.  Walpole  resigns.- New  dissensions  m  the  church.— Awak- 
ening at  Cambuslang — Government  resolves  to  send  the  Highland  regiment 
to  Flanders. — Forbes'  remonstrance  against  it — They  are  mardied  to  Lon- 
don—Mutiny.— Three  of  them  shot — Negotiations  between  the  Jacobites 
and  France  respecting  a  descent — French  sail  from  Brest ;  retreat  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  British  fleet* — I'riiice  Charles*  preparations  at  Dunkirk  de- 
stroyed by  a  slorm — General  Assembly. — Widows*  scheme  matured. — Pro- 
ceeding in  Professor  Leechman^s  case. — Dissensions  in  the  Associate  Pres- 
bytery.— Reformed  Presbytery  constituted.— War  with  France. — Blission  of 
the  Jacobites  to  Prince  Charles. — He  determines  to  come  to  Scotland.— The 
chiefs  deprecate  his  intention — He  leaves  France — Arrives  at  Eriska^^Ad- 
vised  to  return — Persists  in  remaining. — Lands  at  Boradale. — 1727— 174& 

BOOK    I.  An  express,  which  arrived  on  the  fourteenth  of  June,  an- 
'^^^*'  nounced  the  death  of  the  late  king ;  and  his  son,  who  was  at 
1727.     Richmond,   immediately  proceeded  to  London,  when   the 
Geoiige  n.  members  of  the  privy  council  being  assembled  at  Leicester 
house,  acknowledged  his  succession,  and  took  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  their  new  sovereign.     His  majesty  in  return  de- 
clared his  determination  to  preserve  the  constitution  in  church 
and  state,  to  pursue  the  same  line  of  politics  his  father  had 
followed,  and  to  cultivate  those  alliances  he  had  formed  with 
Subscribes  foreign  powers.     At  the  same  time  he  called  for  and  sub- 
prot^t  the*  scribed  the  oath  for  the  security  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
church  of    for  whose  establishment  he  professed  to  inherit  his  father's 
"*  *     regard.     Next  day  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  parliament  assembled  pro  forma  in  pursuance 
of  the  act  requiring  their  meeting  on  the  demise  of  the 
crown;   but  were   immediately  prorogued  to  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  the  same  month.     All  the  great  officers  of  state 
were  continued  in  their  places.     Lord  Townshend,  secre- 
tary for  foreign  affairs,  assisted  by  the  duke  of  Newcastle, 
to  whom,  since  the  abolition  of  the  separate  secretaryship, 
the  Scottish  department  had  been  assigned;  and  sir  Robert 
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Walpole  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,   who  controlled  and    hook 
directed  the  whole.  XXVIL 

II.  Since  the  days  of  William  the  internal  politics  of  Bri-  II 
tain  had  undergone  a  most  material  and  important  revolu- 
tion ;  with  great  immediate  good,  that  prince  brought  the 
germ  of  much  future  evil  to  the  country,  in  the  system  of 
loading  posterity  with  the  burden  of  their  fathers'  expendi- 
ture. Statesmen  thus  finding  it  easy  to  procure,  without 
immediate  severe  pressure  on  their  conteniporaries,  the 
funds  necessary  for  carrying  on  their  extravagant  projects, 
were  betrayed  into  a  profusion  upon  which  they  durst  not 
hmve  ventured  had  the  war  expenses  been  raised  during  the 
years  of  war ;  while,  by  the  prolongation  of  their  duration,  oii^cna. 
the  representatives  who   voted   the  money  were  exposed  to  ^'""*  <*" 'I*** 

-  .      ,  ,        ,  .    .  .        I.         I    /  I      state  of  the 

be  practised  upon  by  the  ministry,  and  relieved  from  the  country. 
dread  of  any  immediate  reckoning  with   their  constituents. 
The  premier    well   understood  the  nature  of  his  vantage 
ground ;  the  prerogative  could  not  now  be  openly  resorted 
to,  and  even  its  proper  and  due  influence  was  sometimes 
with  difficulty  exerted ;  but  the  sordid  and  selfish  passions 
of  our  nature  presented  an  easier  mode  of  accomplishing  the 
purposes  of  the  crown.     The  public  treasure  was  at  the 
disposal  of  its  servants,  and  at  once  operating  as  cause  and 
effect,   produced  and  extended  the  contagious   corruption 
which   has  in  every  free  state   that  ever  became  wealthy, 
sooner  or  later,  first  polluted  the  beauty,  and  then  ruined 
the  health  of  the  body  politic  ; — till  some  internal  fever,  or 
outward  shock,  has  broken  down  and  destroyed  its  vigour 
and  its  spirit.     That  such  a  rapid  progression  has  not  taken 
place  in  Britain,  although  the  ty{)e  of  the  disease  is  suffi- 
ciently discernable,  must  be  attributed  to  the  native  vigour 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  remedies  which  a  watchful,  and 
often  factious,  but  happily  seldom  feeble  opposition  has  forced 
into  the  system. 

III.  For  a  term  of  years  Walpole  was  able  to  maintain 
himself  in  power,  and  procure  irresistible  majorities  by  the 
number  of  dependants  his  immense  means  collected  around 
Wm;  in  the  first  parliament,  however,  public  opinion  went 
Along  with  him,  and  the  promises  of  his  majesty  in  his  open- 
ing speech  were  highly  flattering  to  a  nation  always  prone 
VOL.*  VI.  2  I 
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BOOK    to  be  delighted  with  whatever  is  novel,  and  who  besides  felt 
XXVIL  interested  in  their  new  king,  whose  predilections  they  anti- 


^^21      cipated  would  be  more  truly  British  than  his  father's.     Pro- 
The  king's  fessions  of  affection  for  his  people,  and  earnest  desires  to 
firstspeech.  ^lerit  them,  were  naturally  the  most  prominent  features  of 
the  royal  communication  to  parliament;  and  these  were  en- 
livened by  promises  to  maintain  their  rights  and  lessen  their 
The  civil     expenses.     The  houses  having  replied  by  addresses  of  con- 
mcnted"      dol^nce  and  congratulation,  the  civil  list  was  brought  under 
consideration,  and  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  in  place 
of  seven  hundred,  proposed  to  be  settled  for  life  on  the  king, 
an  increase  required  as  necessary  on  account  of  the  largeness 
of  the  royal  family. 

IV.  Retrenchment,  economy,  and  the  sinking  fund  had 
been  the  ministerial  strong  holds  and  rallying  points  during 
the  last  years  of  the  late  reign,  yet  the  national  debt,  instead 
of  diminishing,  had  increased,  to  what  was  then  thought  an 
enormous   sum,   upwards  of  fifty  millions  and  a  quarter.* 
Mr.  Ship-   jyjj.^  Shippen  seized  upon  the  incongruity,  and  opposed  the 
es  it— he    grant  as  inconsistent  with  their  trust  as  guardians  of  the  pub- 
the^c^     lie  purse;  he  eulogised  the  moderation  of  queen   Anne*s 
ation  of      ministers  in  this  department,  who  never  but  once,  during  a 
^ecn         reign  of  thirteen  years,  required  more  than  five  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  although  her  majesty  had  generously 
bestowed  nineteen  thousand  per  annum  to  augment  the  in- 
comes of  the  poor  clergy,  five  thousand  to  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  allowed  four  thousand  to  prince  Charles  of 
Denmark ;  besides  supporting  the  poor  palatines,  and  exer 
cising  other  acts  of  royal  bounty.     He  hoped,  too,  that  his 
present  majesty  would  be  able  to  spare  the  nation  many  of 
the  expenses  needlessly  incurred  by  frequent  journies  to  Ha- 
nover, nor  did  he  think  the  establishment  for  prince  Fre- 
derick, a  youth  of  twenty,  should  be  on  the  same  scale  as 
his  majesty's,  at  mature  years,  and  when  prince  of  Wales. 
He  also  dwelt  strongly  upon  the  extravagant  waste  in  a  de- 
partment from  which  they  had  no  account,  and  which  he  em 
phatically  styled  **  the  bottomless  gulph  of  secret  service  ;** 
and  concluded  by  proposing,  that  instead  of  granting  an  ad« 

*  Little  more  than  half  of  what  was  raised  in  one  year  of  the  late  wb; 
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dition  to  the  civil  list,  they  should  restrict  the  revenue  to  the    BOOK 
same  sum  allowed  George  I.*     No  reply  was  attempted  by   XXVII. 
the  minister,  and  the  sums  requisite  being  voted  with  a  loyal      j^^^ 
onanimity,  such  as  generally  marks  the  first  votes  of  a  new 
reign,  his  majesty  dismissed  the  parliament  with  many  ex* 
pressions  of  satisfaction,  on  the  seventeenth  of  July.    On  the 
seventh  of  next  month  they  were  dissolved. 

▼•  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  church  of  Scotland  pressed 
forward  amongst  the  foremost  to  approach  the  king,  to  tell 
him  of  their  *^  unspeakable"  regret  for  the  threatening  be- 
reavement, and  their  **  inexpressible^'  delight  at  the  joyful  ac- 
cession the  nation  had  unexpectedly  been  called  upon  to  wit- 
ness. The  assembly  could  not  with  propriety  have  been 
convoked  upon  the  occasion ;  but  the  commission  at  their 
first  meeting  supplied  their  deficiency  by  the  following  ad- 
dress. 

•*  May  it  please  your  majesty — We  lay  hold  of  the  first  Addrew  oi 
opportunity  that  our  meeting  together  affords  us,  to  express  mfsii^'nof 
our  just  sorrow  and  concern  for  the  unspeakable  loss  which  assembly. 
we,  together  with  all  the  protestant  churches,  have  sustained 
in  the  unexpected  death  of  his  late  m.ijesty,  your  royal  fa- 

'  The  follovring  anecdote  is  told  of  the  patriot  and  the  minister.     Shippen 
who  secretly  favoured  the  cause  of  the  forfeited  family,  carried  on  a  private 
treasofimble  correspondence  with  some  favourers  of  that  cause.     Wal|)olc,  who 
WIS  not  ignorant  of  this  circumstance,  contrived  matters  so  as  to  get  into  his 
bands  a  whole  bundle  of  Shippen*s  treasonable  letters.     When  he  had  obtain- 
ed them,  he  sent  for  Shippen  one  morning  to  speak  with  him  al)out  some  par- 
deolar  business.     The  patriot  somewhat  surprised,  but  not  in  the  least  suspect- 
ing the  true  cause  of  the  message,  obeyed  the  summons.     lie  was  politely  re- 
ceived by  the  minister,  who,  after  the  usual  compliments  put  the  letters  in  his 
ids,  asking  at  the  same  time  if  he  knew  that  hand-writing  ?  Poor  Shippen, 
■oon  as  he  cast  bis  eyes  upon  them  was  quite  confounded  ;  he  attempted  an 
apology  but  could  only  stammer  out  some  incoherent  words.     Sir  Robert  then 
vii&ig,  took  him  by  the  hand,  *'  be  not  afraid,"  said  he,  "  Mr.  Shippen — 1  see 
vdl  enough  how  matters  stand,  I  only  wanted  to  convince  you  that  I  am  not 
^  very  wicked  creature  you  wish  to  persuade  the  world  1  am.     Let  your 
Bind  be  at  ease.     These  papers  I  obtained  merely  for  my  ovi'n  private  informa- 
^.    I  am  satisfied ;  be  assured  no  one  else  shall  ever  be  the  wiser  for  them,** 
^  10  saying  he  threw  the  packet  into  the  fire.     "  I  should  doubt,*'  added  he, 
** how  far  I  acted  with  strict  propriety  were  I  to  become  an  accuser  of  the  man 
*^  has  personally  opposed  me  as  you  have  done  ;  and  the  public  would  have 
'^itOQ  to  suspect  that  their  service  was  not  my  only  motive.     Go  home  in 
Nect  security,  and  be  assured,  on  all  proper  occasions,  I  will  promote  yuur 
interest  as  much  as  if  nothing  of  this  kind  had  happened.** 
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BOOK  ther,  our  most  indulgent  sovereign  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
^^^^^'  declare  the  hearty  joy,  and  complete  satisfaction  that  possess 
1727.  us  in  your  majesty^s  quiet  and  peaceable  accession  to  the 
throne.  When  we  revolve  in  our  thoughts  how  melancholy 
our  situation  appeared  to  be,  by  the  sudden  removal  of  our 
late  most  gracious  and  wise  king,  at  a  season  when  the  crili- 
cal  juncture  of  public  affairs  of  Europe  seemed  to  call  for 
the  most  steady  hand  to  conduct  them  ;  and  when  we  reflect 
how  momentary  our  fears  were,  how  quickly  they  were  dis- 
pelled upon  your  majesty's  ascending  the  throne  of  your  an- 
cestors, with  the  universal  and  joyful  consent  and  congratu- 
lation of  your  people ;  and  when  we  see  the  weight  of  Bri- 
tish councils  in  supporting  the  prptestant  interest  abroad, 
and  preserving  the  balance  of  Europe,  prevail  as  formerly ; 
— we  cannot  but  admire  and  adore  the  kind  providence  of 
Almighty  God,  who  hath  turned  our  sorrow  into  gladness, 
and  under  these  gloomy  circumstances  which  threatened  us 
with  danger,  hath  opened  to  us  the  prospect  of  lasting  hap- 
piness and  security. 

^^  It  hath  been  the  unhappiness  of  Britain,  for  more  than 
a  century  past,  that  it  never  saw  the  throne  filled  at  the  same 
time  with  a  protestant  king  and  queen,  blessed  and  support- 
ed by  a  hopeful  progeny,  whence  grew  that  weakness  in  the 
state,  and  uncertainty  in  the  settlement  in  matters  of  religion 
that  has  frequently  threatened  the  protestant  churches  with 
ruin.     But  now,  thanks  to  our  most  gracious  God,  we  see 
joined  to  our  king,  whose  wisdom,  justice  and  magnanimity 
secures  the  church  and  state  from  all  apprehensions,  a  queen 
whose  virtue  and  piety  are  a  fit  pattern  for  your  people,  and 
whose  generous  contempt  of  diadems,  when  standing  in  com- 
petition with  the  protestant  religion,  is  rewarded  even  in  this 
life  with  one  of  the  most  considerable  crowns  in  Europe ;  and 
assures  religion  in  this  island,  of  finding  in  her  a  tender  nurs- 
ing mother,  as  it  gives  a  solid  expectation  that  the  growin«v 
royal  family,  the  hope  and  glory  of  the  kingdom,  will  be 
brought  up  in  the  same  principles.     Under  these  happy  civ** 
cumstances,  we  can  have  no  apprehensions  of  what  we  fojr- 
merly  dreaded,  but  may  reasonably  hope,  that  the  abjured 
pretender  will  soon  have  no  friend  in  Britain,  who  is  nol      t 
friend  likewise  to  his  absurd  religion ;  and  our  fiuthfol  asi^ 
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(leaTours  must,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  have  the  same  sue-  BOOK 
cess  against  him  as  against  the  errors  that  lead  captive  his  ^-^Vll. 
blinded  abettors  into  his  interest  against  their  own. 

<*  That  the  profession  we  make  of  affection  to  your  majesty  Continued 
b  unfeigned  and  genuine,  no  enemy  we  have  can  pretend  to 
doubt*  Ilarly  upon  your  accession  to  the  crown  we  re- 
ceived the  strongest  security  that  your  majesty  will  maintain 
inTioIably  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, and  its  main  support,  under  God,  is  from  the  present 
bappy  establishment  of  the  crown  on  your  majesty  and  your 
royal  family. 

*•  Our  preservation  depends  so  evidently  upon  your  un- 
doubted title  to  the  imperial  crown  of  the  realm,  that  though 
the  popish  pretender  to  your  majesty's  throne,  in  public 
papers   and   declarations,   has  often   attempted    to   delude 
others  with  the  vain  hopes  of  protection,  should  his  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  government  take  place  over  this  island,  yet 
not  the  remotest  insinuation  either  was  or  could  with  any 
colour  be  made  in  favour  of  our  church,  so  inseparably  are 
our  duty  to  your  majesty  and  our  interest  connected  toge- 
ther.    And,  therefore,  we  humbly  presume   to  hope,  that 
your  majesty  will  graciously  accept  of  this  first  declaration 
and  tender  of  our  unalterable  love,  duty  and  loyalty.    That 
God  may  long  preserve  your  majesty,  the  great  pattern  and 
promoter  of  religion  and  the  defender  of  the  true  faith  ;  that 
your  reign  may  be  happy  and  undisturbed ;  that  you  may 
always  possess  the  hearts  and  affections  of  all  your  subjects  ; 
that  you  may  be  the  guardian  of  the  liberties  of  Europe, 
the  support  of  the  protestant  interest,  and  the  blessed  in- 
strument of  relief  to  our  suffering  brethren  abroad  ;  that  all 
divine  blessings  in  Christ  Jesus  may  be  plentifully  dispens- 
ed to  your  majesty,  to  our  most  gracious  queen,  to  the 
prince,  and  all  your  royal  family  :  and  that  it  may  ever  be 
the  happiness  of  Britain  to  have  a  prince  of  your  royal  line 
to  sway  the  sceptre,  are  the  ardent  prayers  of  the  ministers 
vA  elders  met  in  the  commission  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land," &c  &c 

tL  This  address  was  of  course  afterwards  approved  of  Approved 
by  the  general  assembly,  who  repeated  similar  sentiments  of  ^y  ^{jj*  '"*- 
devotion  to  the  crown,  whose  influence  they  have  ever  lent 
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BOOK  themselves  to  promote,  and  who,  in  return,  has  ever  shown 
^^^"'  the  utmost  readiness  to  support  their  establishment  and  for- 
1727.  ward  their  interest ;  nor  perhaps  would  it  be  easy  to  parallel 
any  connexion  between  church  and  state  in  the  annals  of 
Christendom  which  has  been  productive  of  equal  advantage 
to  both — so  easily  managed,  and  conducted  with  so  little 
expense  to  the  people,  notwithstanding  all  its  abuses. 

VII.  Freed  from  the  calamities  of  war,  Europe  enjoyed  a 
short  breathing  time,  and  there  appeared  in  Britain  no  party 
sufficiently  strong  to  threaten  any  interruption  to  her  inter- 
nal repose.     The  king,  while  his  popularity  remained  un- 

Coronation  shaken,  was  crowned,  together  with  the  queen,  amid  the  ac- 
of  the  king  clamations  of  thousands,   on  the  eleventh  day  of  October, 
and  the  customary  addressers  used  their  wonted  licence  in 
prophesying,  and  wishing  a  long,  a  prosperous,  and  a  peace- 
ful reign.     About  this  time,  all  direct  communication  be- 
tween the  pretender  and  Scotland  suffered  a  syncope,  and 
the  failure  of  their  intrigues  seems  at  last  to  have  awakened 
the  Jacobites  from  the  ridiculous  dream  of  imposing  a  bi- 
goted papist  upon  the  nation,  an  immense  majority  of  whom 
National      were  Utterly  averse  to  him ;  yet  a  few  inveterate  enthusiasts 
improve-     directed  their  attention   to  thwart  the  schemes  of  national 
thwarted     improvement,  which  they  imagined  might  tend  to  reconcile 

by  the  ja-    ^},g  people  to  the  house  of  Hanover. 
coDites.  *       * 

VIII.  A  considerable  capital  had  been  subscribed  for  im- 
proving the  fisheries,  which  had  turned  out  an  unwise  spe- 
culation. The  superior  experience  and  skill  of  the  Dutch— 
who  were  not  only  better  acquainted   with  the  method  of 

Scheme  for  curing  and  packing,  but  possessed  advantages  from  build- 
improve-     ing  their  own  boats  and  manufacturing  their  own  nets  and 
fisheries      cordage,  of  which  the  Scottish  company  were  destitute^ 
given  jp.     drove  them  fairly  out  of  the  market.     But  the  Scots,  who 
could  not  understand  how  they  should  be  rivalled  in   their 
own  waters  and  upon  their  own  coasts,  were  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  the  failure  originated  in  the  want  of  encourage- 
ment from  the  government,  rather  than  in  want  of  skill 
among  themselves;  and  the  jacobite  zealots  seizing  upon 
this  propensity,  as  they  obtruded  themselves  into  all  public 
copartnerships,  created  a  violent  schism  in  the  company^ 
which  was  only  terminated  by  the  flight  of  Lockhart^  maA 
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the  resolutions  of  the  managing  committee  to  divide   the   BOOK 
funds,  or  apply  them  to  some  more  profitable  undertaking.     XXV 11. 

IX.  More  insuperable  barriers  to  peaceful  occupations,      ^j^ 
however,  existed  in  the  structure  of  highland  society,  for  Highland. 
the  natives  possessed,  as  yet,  a  strong  aversion  to  strangers  fT*.?^*"* 
residing  among  them,  or  to  any  alteration  in  tliat  reaving  troduction 
mode  of  life  which  cherished  warlike  habits,  and  rendered  °^  ^^'^^if- 
them  ready  and  fit  tools  for  any  desperate  adventurer ; — 
this  was  particularly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  sir  Alexan- 
der Murray  of  Stanhope.    Friendly  to  the  cause  of  James,  he 
was  yet  fully  aware  of  its  being  desperate ;  and  when  applied 
to  a  little  before  this  to  manage  a  correspondence  with  the 
clans,  having  made  his  peace  with  the  government,  refused 
again  to  engage,  although  he  expressed  his  willingness  to 
draw  his  sword  when  he  should  see  such  a  general  move- 
ment  as  would  give  any  reasonable  hope  of  success.     He 
rather  resolved  to  improve  his  fortune  in  what  he  deemed 
a  safer  concern,  although  it  turned  out,  from  the  savagism 
of  his  neighbours,  of  little  advantage.     Having  acquired  a 
considerable   knowledge  in   mineralogy,   he   traversed   the 
highlands  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some  of  the  rich  ores 
with   which  these  mountainous  regions   are  supposed  to 
abound.     In  several   places  he  found  great  appearances  ofSirA.Mur 
lead,  particularly  in  the  lands  of  Ardnamurchan  and  Swee-  ™^,*{^ 
nard,  which  belonged  to  Campbell  of  Lochnell.      These  settlement. 
lands  he  purchased,  and  successfully  opened  some  highly 
promising  mines  at  Strontian;  and  at  the  same  time  intro- 
duced an  improved  mode  of  cultivating  the  estate.     But  he 
was  a  stranger  in  the  country,   and   the  people  upon  the 
ground  considered  him  as  an  intruder,  and  themselves  still 
vassals  of  their  former  chieftains,  who  possessed  the  whole 
surrounding  district     His  cattle  were  in  consequence  stolen 
with  impunity,  his  houses  burned,  and  his  own  life  and  that 
of  his  family  threatened.     In  vain  he  attempted  to  prose- 
cute before  the  ordinary  courts,   he  found  it  impossible  to 
procure  a  conviction  ;  and  after  complaining  loudly  of  the 
delay  or  denial  of  justice,  and   the  protection  afforded  the  Forced  to 
criminals,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  all  his  flattering  pro-  abandon  it. 
spects  and  leave  the  country.* 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  highlanden  were  over  scrupulous  even  with 
•ome  of  their  own  chiefs ;  "  The  lordship  of  Morven/'  the  same  writer  pro- 
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BOOK        X.  But  whatever,  at  this  period,  might  be  the  ignorance 
XXVIL  Qf  thg  highland  serfs,  their  chiefs  were  far  from  being  illiie- 
rate  or  uninformed ;  many  of  them  had  finished  their  edu- 
cation at  foreign  seminaries,  and    some  of  them  served  a 
few  years  abroad  ;    they  were,  therefore,  well  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  foreign  politics,  and  perceiving  from  the  re* 
lations  of  Britain  that  there  was  no  rational  prospect  of  aid 
from  thence,  they  were  quietly  submissive  to  the  new  king, 
State  of  the  who  did  not  interfere  with  their  internal  affairs;  and  the  on* 
paTty"in*^*  ly  remembrance  they  had  of  the  pretender  was  of  his  imbe- 
Scotliind,    ciiity.    The  lowland  Jacobites,  broken  and  divided  by  church 
disputes,  were  entirely  disappointed  by  the  discovery  of  their 
correspondence ;  and  at  no  time  since  the  revolution,  did  a 
greater  indifference  for  the  Stuart  cause  appear  in  Scotland 
than  at  the  present. 

XI.  It  was  also  at  a  very  low  ebb  abroad  ;  for  the  report 
abroad.       believed  among   the   exiles,    that   an   indemnity  would   be 
granted  so  extensive  as  to  include  a  number  who  had  hither- 
to been  always  excepted,  tended  much  to  cool  the  zeal  oi 
those  whom  suffering  had  hitherto  rendered  steady  adhe* 
rents  of  the  forfaulted  family;  and  even  the  most  prejudiced 
among   them  began  to  espouse  the  side  of  Mar  and  the 
He  reluo-   «  queen."     James  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  part  with 
with  Inver-  Inverness,  who  had  become  an   object  of  suspicion ;    but 
ncss.  hg  jjj  j(  sQ  ungraciously,  that  it  alienated  their  affections 

more  than  his  compliance  regained  their  confidence.  He 
thus  apologised  for  the  fact  in  a  letter  circulated  upon  the 
occasion,  and  calculated  rather  to  vindicate  the  character 
of  that  domestic  traitor  than  to  justify  his  own ;  to  show 

ccedsy  "  lies  in  the  extremetie  of  Ai^leshire,  it  belongs  hi  property  to  the 
family  of  Argyle,  and  is  mostly  possessed  by  those  of  the  clan  Cameron,  who 
enjoyed  these  very  advantageous  farms ;  some  years  ago  there  was  some  im- 
provement made  in  the  rents,  and  Mr.  Campbell  of  Creignish  was  appomted 
a  new  bailie  and  factor  for  that  place.  Neither  of  these  alterations  were  agretf. 
able  to  these  people ;  a  proper  occasion  was  taken  to  seize  the  factor  and 
rob  him  of  L.300  sterling  of  that  lord's  rents ;"  and  he  adds,  **  if  a  thing 
so  audacious  was  attempted  against  the  duke  of  Argyle,  a  man  so  great 
and  powerful  in  those  parts,  what  could  sir  Alexander  Murray  or  any  other 
private  gentleman  expect  ?" — Burt's  letters,  Jamiesoirs  edit.  vol.  ii.  appendix^ 
note. — But  the  Camerons  might  not  consider  Aigyle  as  their  chief ;  in  these 
troublous  times  estates  often  changed  hands,  and  the  dukes  of  Gordon  and  Ar- 
gyle shared  the  feudal  superiority  between  them. — Stewart's  Sketdbe^  voL  i 
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that  his  influence  was  unshaken,  and  his  recall  already  re-    BOOK 
solved  upon  : —  ^^^^^' 

^  Lord  Inverness  gives  himself  ane  account  of  the  resolu-  1727. 
tion  be  has  taken  to  absent  himself  from  my  person ;  it  is  ^^' *P^^ 
what  he  has  long  been  pressing  me  to  allow  of,  but  I  never  {^m>. 
would  consent  to  it,  seeing  how  contrary  it  is  to  my  honour 
and  interest,  though  I  have  not  thought  fit  at  this  time  to 
interpose  my  absolute  authority  to  prevent  it  You  know 
the  great  and  good  opinion  I  have  long  had  of  that  lord, 
and  It  is  now  with  reason  augmented  by  the  sacrifice  he 
will  make  of  himself  for  the  good  of  my  family  in  this  con- 
juncture, which  ought  to  increase  his  merit  with  all  honest 
men ;  and  I  hope  to  have  yet  soon  occasion  to  show  in  his 
person,  that  I  am  incapable  of  abandoning  my  faithful  ser- 
vants. To  my  no  small  concern  the  outward  appearance  is 
otherwise  at  present,  and  will  be  constantly  attended  with 
consequences  contrary  to  the  good  of  my  service;  but  I  shall 
endeavour,  in  so  extraordinary  a  case,  to  manage  matters  so 
OS  that  they  may  be  it  as  little  as  possible.  None  of  my 
friends  ought  to  be  under  any  apprehensions  on  this  occa- 
sion as  to  their  private  safety.  Lord  Inverness'  fidelity  and 
prudence  I  can  equally  depend  upon  wherever  he  is ;  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  ane  ease  and  satisfaction  to  them,  as  well 
as  a  justice  to  him,  to  give  him,  as  I  have  now  done,  a  new 
and  public  mark  of  my  favour,  that  it  might  be  out  of  the 
power  of  my  enimys  to  put  any  wrong  construction  upon  my 
^ving  the  seals  to  another." 

XII.  Pleased  with  his  concession,  and  before  being  inform-  Hii  con- 
ed  of  its  insidious  nature,  the  pretendress,  by  the  advice  of  1*"*^°" 
her  friends  had  determined  to  rejoin  her  husband ;  when  death  of 
he,  who  had  only  yielded  to  necessity,  received  the  iutelli-  ^c^'K*  '• 
gence  of  George's  death.     Conceiving  from  this  occurrence, 
and  from  the  false  ideas  he  entertained  of  the  strength  of 
bis  party  and  his  personal  influence  in  Scotland,  that  now 
was  the  moment  for  striking  a  decisive  blow,  he  postponed 
reconciliation  with  his  wife,  which   his  friends  considered  of 
the  first  importance ;  and  left  Bologna — whither  his  queen 
was  coming-— on  a  goose-chase  to  Lorraine,  which  they  con- 
sidered worse  than  useless.     His  reveries  on  the  subject  are 

VOL.  VI.  2  K 
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BOOK    preserved  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Lockhart  when  upon  his 

vxvii 

journey: — 


1727.  "  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  the  elector  of  Hanover's  death, 
LodT^rt.^  I  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  put  myself  in  a  condition 
of  profiting  of  what  might  be  the  consequences  of  so  great 
an  event,  which  I  was  sensible  I  could  never  do  at  so  great 
a  distance  as  Italy ;  and  that  made  me  take  the  resolution 
of  leaving  that  country  out  of  hand,  and  drawing  nearer  to 
England,  that  I  might  be  in  a  readiness,  without  loss  of 
time,  to  profit  of  any  commotion  that  might  ensue  in  Great 
Britain,  or  of  any  alteration  that  might  happen  in  the  pre« 
sent  system  of  Europe  on  Hanover's  death.  At  the  same 
time  that  I  left  Italy,  I  despatched  expresses  to  Vienna, 
Madrid,  and  Paris,  and  have  already  received  the  return  of 
that  to  Vienna,  by  which  it  is  very  plain  that  the  emperor 
would  be  very  desirous  that  I  could  be  in  a  condition  of 
making  an  attempt  without  any  foreign  force,  and  would 
not  even  obstruct  my  own  passing  privately  through  his  do- 
minions for  that  effect,  though  his  ministers  declare,  at  the 
same  time,  that  since  the  preliminaries  are  signed  he  cannot 
give  me  any  assistance.  The  answers  from  France  and 
Spain  are  not  yet  come,  but  when  they  do,  it  is  to  be  ex* 
pected  they  will  not  be  more  favourable,  so  that  for  the  pre- 
sent no  foreign  assistance  can  be  expected;  but  with  all  that, 
the  present  conjuncture  appears  so  favourable  in  all  its  cir- 
cumstances, that  had  I  only  consulted  my  own  inclinations, 
I  should  certainly,  out  of  hand,  have  crossed  the  seas  and 
seen,  at  any  rate,  what  I  could  do  for  my  own  and  my  sub- 
jects' delivery ;  but  as,  on  this  occasion,  I  act  for  them  as 
well  as  myself,  and  cannot  hope,  without  their  concurrence, 
to  succeed  in  what  I  may  undertake  in  our  mutual  behalf,  I 
find  myself  under  the  necessity  of  making  no  furder  steps 
without  their  advice. 

^*  'Tis  true  the  disadvantages  I  lye  under  are  great  and 
many  ;  I  have  but  a  small  stock  of  money,  scarce  sufficient 
to  transport  what  few  arms  I  have,  and  what  officers  I  may 
get  to  follow  me  on  this  occasion.  I'me  sensible  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  that  a  concert  should  be  established 
among  my  friends  at  home,  such  as  would  be  sufficient  for  m 
rising  in  arms  in  my  favour  before  my  arrival,  and,  by  what  it 
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said  before,  the  little  hopes  of  foreiim  assistance  will  be  suf-  BOOK 
ficiently  seen ;  but  with  all  this,  many  ar^^uments  may  be  ^^^**' 
brought  to  authorise  our  undertaking,  which  at  first  sight  1^27. 
might  appear  rash.  Our  countrie  is  now — whatever  the  Proposing 
outward  appearance  may  be— in  great  confusion  and  disor- 
der, the  people  have  had  time  to  feel  the  weight  of  a  foreign 
yoke^  and  are  nowise  favourably  inclined  towards  the  pre- 
sent elector  of  Hanover.  That  concert,  vigour,  and  unani- 
mity which  does  not  precede  my  crossing  the  seas,  may  at- 
tend and  follow  such  an  event;  and  if  the  chief  great  powers 
in  Europe  are  not  all  my  declared  friends,  there  is  not  one 
that  is  my  enemy,  and  that  has  not  a  particular  interest  to 
wish  me  on  the  throne ;  and  were  I  in  person  in  Briuin,  at 
the  head  of  even  a  small  number  of  my  own  subjects,  it  might 
naturally  alter  very  much  the  present  system  of  some  or  other 
of  them  during  the  time  of  the  congress ;  but  should  it  once 
meet,  and  afiairs  be  adjusted  there  on  the  foundation  of  the 
qnadniple  alliance,  foreign  afiairs  will  take  quite  another  face, 
and,  in  all  probability,  would  long  remain  so,  whilst  the  pre- 
sent elector  of  Hanover  and  his  son  might  have  time  to  in- 
gratiate  themselves  with  the  English  nation  ;  so  that  all  put 
together,  it  must  be  concluded,  that  if  the  present  conjunc- 
ture be  sliped,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we  ever  can  have 
so  favourable  a  one  for  acting  by  ourselves,  and  that  we  run 
the  risk  of  allowing  the  general  affairs  of  Europe  to  take 
such  a  turn  as  will  probably  incline  most  of  the  chief  powers 
of  Europe  to  be  less  favourable  to  us  than  ihcy  are  at  pre- 
sent, so  that  whatever  is  not  absolutely  desperate  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  undertaken,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  I  desire 
therefore  that  you  may  seriously  think  on  this  matter,  and 
let  me  have  your  opinion  as  soon  as  possible,  and  if  my  go- 
ing into  England  be  not  advisable,  whether  my  going  to  the 
highlands  of  Scotland  might  not  be  found  proper."*' 

XIII.  This  letter  was  conveyed  by  Allan  Cameron,  who 
informed  Lockhart  that  he  was  not  only  acquainted  with  its  j^ckhart*ii 
contents,  but  with  the  king's  private  opinion  and  inclination  ;  conference 
i— and  that  his  majesty,  notwithstanding  the  certainty  he  had  bearer  of 
of  no  foreign  aid,  and  likewise  that  there  was  neither  plan  ^*^  l*^<'<^r. 
nor  preparation  at  home,  seemed  resolved  to  repair  to  the 
higfaiandi  and  make  the  best  stand  he  could,  with  such  as 
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BOOK  repaired  to  him.  Struck  with  the  folly  of  the  project — per- 
^^^^^'  haps  suspecting  treachery — Lockhart  immediately  inquired 
1727.  if  Inverness  was  with  his  master;  and  learned  what  he  had 
previously  suspected,  that  although  not  actually  present,  he 
was  always  so  near  that  James  might  have  the  advantage  of 
his  council  when  he  wished  it  He  then  asked  Cameron — 
who  had  acted  as  an  emissary  in  the  highlands— ^whether  he 
actually  believed  that  the  bighlanders  would  rise  heartily  for 
or  with  the  king ;  and  if  he  thought  the  want  of  arms,  am- 
munition, and  money,  would  not  be  an  irreparable  impedi- 
ment? Cameron  answered — *^  He  could  not  say  they  all 
would  rise,  but  certainly  some  would ;  and  as  for  arms,  am- 
munition, and  money,  they  might  be  sent  after  his  majesty, 
who,  he  did  not  doubt,  might  be  able  to  make  a  stand  for 
some  months  at  least." 
Continued.  XIV.  Indignant  at  the  callous  reply,  Lockhart  expressed  his 
astonishment,  how  he,  who  knew  the  state  of  the  highlands, 
and  the  general  concert  and  resolution  of  not  again  going 
to  the  field  till  they  saw  England  actually  engaged,  could 
advise  **  the  king,"  to  throw  away  his  person,  and  expose 
the  country,  and  his  truest  friends,  to  certain  destruction. 
<*  The  king,^  he  continued,  <^  might  indeed  expect  that  some 
would  venture  all  in  any  undertaking  when  his  majesty  was 
personally  present ;  but  as  matters  stood  these  would  not  be 
numerous,  and  a  majority  would  consist  of  a  parcel  of  idle 
fellows  who  might  be  induced  by  the  hopes  of  plunder  to 
repair  to  his  banner,  but  in  time  of  need  would  leave  him  to 
the  mercy  of  the  government  forces,  which  would  be  poured 
in  upon  the  highlands  to  ravage  the  country  and  exterminate 
the  inhabitants.  A  pretext  only  was  wanted,  which  an  in- 
effectual rising  would  give,  and  they  who  advised  it,  either 
did  not  know  the  true  state  of  the  king's  affairs,  or  betrayed 
him,  being  wearied  of  his  service,  or  in  correspondence  with 
his  enemies.^  Cameron,  without  noticing  Lockharf  s  remarks, 
coolly  replied,  **  that  the  king  was  of  another  mind,  and  keen 
to  be  at  it,  and  wished  to  know  if  he  would  accompany  him.^ 
Lockhart,  before  answering,  asked  whether  Dunbar  and  In- 
verness were  to  be  upon  die  expedition  ?  And  upon  being 
told  that  the  one  was  to  remain  in  Italy  to  wait  upon  the 
<^  prince,*^  and  the  other  to  manage  affairs  with  foreigo  pow» 
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eplied,  **  if  the  kin?  commanded  him  to  attend  him  he    BOOK 

YYVfl 

would  obey,  though  he  thought  it  a  rash  destructive  under-   ^*^^^'* 
taking.     But  he  should  have  had  a  much  better  opinion  of     ^^^ 
the  two  last  named  lords,  if  they  had  thought  fit  to  run 
equal  hazard  with  the  king   in  a  project   of  which  they  so 
much  approved.** 

XV.  In  this  manner  the  conversation  ended ;  but  as  Came- 
ron set  off  next  day  for  Lorraine,  Lockhart,  who  justly 
deemed  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  prevent  so  imprudent 
a  measare,  of  which  he  seems  now  to  have  been  aware  that 
government  would  be  early  apprized,  reiterated  his  objection 
in  the  despatches  he  transmitted  the  pretender.     **  Nothing,"  His  answer 
he  remarked  in  a  well  written  remonstrance,  *^  could  have  tender,^*^* 
surprised  me  more  than  my  accidental  meeting  with  the  ^^s^ly  5^'*- 
bearer,  but  the  account  I  got  from  him  of  you  and  your  late  of  his  de? 
resdntions,  being  what  indeed  I  did  not  in  the  least  imagine  "P*- 
or  expect.     This  subject  of  yours  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
inportance^  and  though  it  was  very  natural  for  you  to  desire 
to  be  in  a  condition  to  make  benefit  from  any  happy  circum- 
stanoe  that  might  occur,  yet  I  am  much  afraid  nothing  of 
that  kind  is  likely  to  happen  at  this  juncture.     1  have  no 
intelligence  from  t'other  side  of  the  sea  ;  but  by  the  public 
letters  \is  plain  that  the  people  of  England  are  intoxicated 
at  present,  having  forgot  their  late  ailments  by  the   [ill- 
grounded]  hopes  of  a  better  management,  and  till  they  find 
themselves  disappointed  I  can  form  no  hopes  from  them, 
especially  seeing  you  have  no  prospect  of  what  you  and  all 
your  advisers  judged  essentially  necessary,  even  under  the 
fiurest  views,  for  your  support,  and  the  encouragement  of 
others. 

•*  And  as  for  the  other  part  of  the  country,  they  can\ 
possibly  do  any  thing  without  being  provided  with  the  many 
material  things  they  want ;  and  ere  it  can  be  done,  much 
kime  and  many  difficulties  must  be  surmounted,  during  which 
opposite  preparations  will  be  made  on  all  hands.  1  readily 
grant  'tis  a  notable  advantage  to  give  the  stroke  in  the  be- 
ginning, lest  affairs  at  home  and  abroad  grow  worse  and  be 
united ;  but  then,  even  under  this  consideration,  this  is  not 
to  be  attempted  without  necessary  precautions  and  provi- 
sions, for  without  the^e,  such,  or  indeed  any  attempt,  would 
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BOOK    but  plain  and  explicit  manner,  expressed  his  opinion  of  his 

^^^^^'   conduct     To  this  epistle  he  never  appears  to  have  received 

1727.     any  reply  ;  and  his  friends,  the  duke  of  Argyle  and  his  bro- 

Retunis      ther^  and  Duncan  Forbes,  procuring  him  liberty  to  return 

tires  from    to  Scotland  with  safety,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportuni- 

public  life,  ty,  and  retired  from  public  life. 

XXIII.  When  in  London  he  discovered  the  whole  knavery 
of  Inverness,  and  the  junta  by  whom  the  weak  and  wrong- 
headed  exile  was  preyed  upon  and  deluded ;  and  his  apo- 
logy for  withdrawing  from  his  service  must  afford  matter  of 
high  congratulation  to  every  true-hearted  Scottishman,  that 
the  country  escaped  the  thraldom  of  such  a  ruler.  "The 
His  apolo-  king,"  says  he,  "  I  am  afraid,  daylie  loses  ground.  He  be- 
fngtheserl  8^"  the  woild  with  the  general  esteem  of  mankind;  every 
vice  of  the  person,  friend  and  foe,  allowed  him  [supposed  him]  to  be  a 
pre  en  er.  ^jg^^  sober,  just,  good-natured  prince,  of  great  knowledge 
and  application  in  business ;  and  such  as  knew  him,  both  fo- 
reigners and  subjects,  concurred  in  portending  the  happi- 
ness of  that  people  over  whom  he  should  rule,  and  this  cha- 
racter he  maintained  whilst  the  duke  of  Mar  was  at  the  head 
of  his  affairs  after  his  return  from  Scotland.  'Tis  true  he 
was  thought  to  put  too  much  trust,  and  show  too  much  fa- 
vour towards  his  grace,  so  as  all  matters  were  directed  sole- 
ly by  him,  whereby  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  several  other 
persons  of  quality,  thought  themselves  slighted,  and  retired 
from  the  court;  yet  still  affairs  were  managed  with  a  good 
decorum  and  dexterity,  and  several  well  laid  projects  carried 
on,  and  prudent  negotiations  set  on  foot,  and  people  ex- 
cused the  king^s  having  a  byass  towards  a  person  that  had 
made  so  great  an  effort  for  him,  and  who  was  certainly  a 
very  able  minister,  though  not  free  from  that  ambition 
which  overrules  the  minds  of  most  statesmen,  by  endea- 
vouring to  monopolize  all  power  into  their  own  hands. 
But  soon  after  Mar's  removal,  his  majesty's  character  and 
affairs  appeared  in  a  quite  different  light ;  great  blunders 
were  committed  in  the  execution  of  affairs  in  Scotland — and 
the  same  was  alleged  and  may  be  reasonably  supposed  else- 
where—so that  people  soon  saw  that  they  were  not  carried 
on  with  the  dexterity  and  secrecie  as  formerlie;  but  that 
which  struck  the  nail  on  the  head  was  his  allowing  these  hb 
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favourites — which  seems  to  be  a  curse  in  a  peculiar  manner  BOOK 
entailed  on  the  royal  race  of  Stuart — to  rule  under  him,  in  ^^XXVIL 
so  absolute  arbitrary  a  manner,  that  for  their  sake,  and  on  1727. 
their  account,  the  prerogatives  of  a  sovereign  and  a  husband 
are  skrewed  up  to  a  pitch  not  tenable  by  the  laws  of  God  or 
man,  or  consistent  with  prudence ;  in  so  far  as  the  royall 
consort,  the  mother  of  the  royall  issue,  and  subjects  of  the 
best  quality  and  merit,  who  had  served  the  king  with  their 
blood  and  fortunes,  are  trampled  upon  and  abused  by  a  par- 
cell  of  people  who  never  were  nor  will  be  capable  to  do  the 
king  any  materiall  service,  and  are  contemptible  in  the  sight 
of  all  who  know  them ;  and  at  last  forced  to  seek  a  sanctuary 
in  some  other  place,  and  on  that  account  deprived  of  the 
small  pensions  they  received  for  supporting  themselves  after 
having  lost  all  for  their  king.  And  as  all  these  continued 
steps  of  unaccountable  proceedings  were  contrary  to  the  re- 
peated prayers  and  remonstrances  of  his  majesty's  best  friends, 
princes,  and  subjects,  they  gave  the  world  a  very  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  his  prudence,  justice,  honour,  and  gratitude, 
and  highlie  discouraged  such  as  were  inclined  and  capable 
to  advise  and  serve  him,  and  created  ane  universal  despair 
of  ever  seeing  a  probability  of  better  daies.  And  thus  whilst 
no  party  is  acting  for  his  interest,  no  projects  formed,  no- 
thing done  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  people,  the  old  race 
drops  off  by  degrees,  and  a  new  one  sprouts  up,  who,  hav- 
ing no  particular  byass  to  the  king,  as  knowing  little  more 
of  him  than  what  the  public  newspapers  bear,  enter  on  the 
stage  with  a  perfect  indifference,  at  least  coolness,  towards 
him  and  his  cause,  which  consequently  mustdaylie  languish, 
and  in  process  of  time  be  tottally  forgot.*'*  Such  were  the 
melancholy  prospects  of  the  pretender  in  the  year  1728. 

XXIV.  On  the  twenty-third  of  January  one  thousand  seven      1728. 
hundred  and  twenty-eight,  the  new  parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain assembled,  when  Arthur  Onslow,  venerable  for  years, 
experience  and  worth,  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of  Parliament, 
commons.     The  elections  had  gone  on  smoothly,  and  the 
returns  were  on  the  whole  agreeable  to  the  ministry,  who 

*  Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  464,  et  teq. 
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BOOK    met  them  with  confidence,  although  unprepared  to  reah'ze 
XXVII.   j^jjy  Qf  ^j^g  brilliant  promises  with  which  they  had  cheered 
1728.     ^1^€  expiring  days  of  the  last  assemblage. 

XXV.  His  majesty,  in  his  opening  speech,  "  was  unable  to 
announce  the  consolidation  of  peace,  but  by  his  last  advices 
from  abroad  he  had  every  reason  to  hope  the  difficulties 
which  had  hitherto  retarded  the  execution  of  the  prelimina- 
ries, and  the  opening  of  the  congress,  would  soon  be  entirely 
The  king's  removed  ;  but  until  then  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
speech.  nation  should  not  relax  their  preparations,  nor,  by  lowering 
their  imposing  attitude,  endanger  their  own  security,  or  the 
repose  of  Europe.  His  first  and  most  anxious  care,  he  as- 
sured them,  would  be  to  reduce  the  expense  of  the  public 
whenever  the  interest  of  his  people  or  their  safety  would  per- 
mit. He  expressed  an  anxious  desire  that  the  liberty  of  the 
whole  might  be  preserved  without  encroaching  on  individual 
freedom ;  and  therefore  recommended  the  adoption  of  some 
scheme  for  the  effectual  encouragement  of  seamen,  by  which 
they  might  be  induced  voluntarily  to  enter,  rather  than  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  their  country.** 

xxYi.  Soothed  by  these  promises  of  economy  and  refor- 
Answer  to  n^&tion,  both  houses  voted  addresses  breathing  the  most  ar- 
^t*  dent  affection,  and  confiding  loyalty,  hailing  him  as  the  best 

of  kings,  and  blessing  him  as  the  father  of  his  country : — 
epithets  by  which  the  courtesy  of  public  bodies  always  anti- 
cipate, though  sometimes  prematurely,  the  untried  charac- 
ters of  one  year-old  sovereigns.  In  voting  the  supply,  the 
commons  justified  their  professions  by  their  liberality ;  yet 
did  not  the  items  pass  without  remark.  A  petty  German 
duke  [Wolf^nbuttle]  subsidized  for  three  years  to  guarantee 
to  his  Britannic  majesty  the  possessions  of  his  three  king- 
the  sup."  doms  !  was  too  ludicrous  to  escape  a  sarcasm  ;  nor  did  the 
P  '^*'-  graver  charge  for  maintaining  twelve  thousand  Hessian  troops 

go  more  quietly  to  rest :  but  the  argument  of  numbers  was 
unanswerable,  and  all  grumbling  was  hushed,  by  his  majes- 
ty's gracious  observation  on  receiving  a  state  of  the  public 
credit : — "  that  the  provision  made  for  gradually  discharging 
the  national  debt  was  now  become  so  certain  and  consider- 
able, that  nothing  but  some  unforeseen  accident  could  alter 
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or  diminish  it;  and  the  sinking  fund  afforded  the  fairest    BOOK 
prospect  of  seeing  the  old  debts  discharged  without  any  ne-   ^^^^^ 


cessity  of  incurring  new  incumbrances.  1728. 

XXVII.  Early  in  May  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  Genenl 
of  Scotland  met,   the  earl  of  Loudon  again  commissioner,  ****"  ^' 
and  Wiseheart,  principal  of  Edinburgh  college,  moderator; 
their  time  and  attention  were  chiefly  engrossed  by  professor 
Simpson'^s  business.      The  debates  were   long  and    meta- 
physical upon  abstruse  points  of  scholastic  divinity,  into  the 
inextricable  labyrinths  of  which  his  friends  the  moderates 
wished   to  lead  his  accusers,  and  leave  them  bewildered  in 
the  maze ;  but  they  were  met  by  equal  acuteness,  and  the 
points  at  issue  were  reduced  to  distinct  tangible  charges, 
which,  after  innumerable  shiftings  and  turnings,  explanations 
and  evasions,  were  found  proven  against  him.     1st,  His  de- 
nying the  necessary  existence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 
2d,  his  teaching  his  scholars  that  the  necessary  existence  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  a  thing  we  knew  not ;  and,  Sd,  Chtrgei 
that  the  term  necessary  existence  was  impertinent,  and  not  J^J^ 
to  be  used  in  talking  of  the  Trinity ;  4th,  his  teaching  as  his  Simpsoru 
own  opinion,   that  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity  are  not 
to  be  said   to   be  numerically  one  in  substance  or  essence ; 
5th,  his  teaching  that  the  terms  "  necessary  existence,  su- 
preme Deity,"  and  "  the  title  of  the  only  true  God,"  may 
be  taken,  and  are  by  some  autliors  taken,  in  a  sense  that  in- 
cludes the  personal  property  of  the  father,  and  so  not  belong- 
ing to  the  Son  ;  and  that  though  he  said  that  "  necessary  ex- 
istence,  supreme  Deity,"  and  the  title  of  "  the  only  true 
God"  niight  belong  to  the  Son  in  such  a  sense  as  included 
not  the  personal  property  of  the  Father ;  yet  he  told  not  what 
that  sense  was,  but  without  doing  so^  he  inculcated  the  fore- 
said distinction  as  a  caution  that  might  be  necessary  for  stu- 
dents, in  reading  both  ancient  and  modern  authors,  whether 
friends  or  adversaries  to  the  truth.*"  The  final  decision  of  the  Decision 
professor's  case  was,  however,  through  the  interest  of  his  sup-  ^^^7^- 
porters,  delayed  till  next  assembly. 

xxviii.  Although  the  preliminaries  had  been  agreed  upon, 
peace  had  not  been  settled,  and  the  various  interests  of  the 
several  powers  were  so  intermingled,  that  the  congress 
opened  at  Soissons,  for  determining  all  their  disputes,  prov- 
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ed  ineffectual.  Another  change  had  taken  place  in  the  re- 
lative state  of  the  various  parties,  France  and  Spain  had  re- 
verted to  their  natural  union,  and  the  latter  entered  into 
strict  alliance  with  Portugal,  strengthened  by  intimate  ma- 
trimonial connexions  :-*a  Portuguese  princess  being  be- 
trothed to  the  prince  of  Asturias,  and  the  Spanish  Infanta  to 
the  prince  of  Brazil.  Spain  became  thus  indifferent  witli 
regard  to  a  pacification  with  Britain,  whose  fleets  lay  inactive 
and  unmanned  by  an  epidemic  in  the  West  Indies,  while 
the  cruizers  of  the  other  insulted  her  flag,  and  committed 
depredations  on  her  commerce  with  impunity.* 

XXIX.  In  this  situation  public  affairs  stood  when  the  British 
parliament  assembled,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  January  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty  nine,  and  they  furnished 
the  ministry  with  plausible  pretexts  for  requiring  fresh  sup- 
plies. His  majesty,  in  his  opening  speech,  pressed  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  prepared  to  act  with  vigour  should  his  paci- 
fic intentions  be  frustrated,  and  hinted  that  the  delays  of  the 
imperial  and  peninsular  courts  originated  from  the  expecta- 
tions of  creating  dissension  among  his  subjects.  Addresses 
followed,  promising  every  requisite  aid.  But  the  foreign 
subsidies  and  standing  army  were  vigorously  opposed,  the 
one  as  being  uselessly  ^extravagant,  and  the  other  as  danger- 
ous to  liberty.  Paying  German  princes  for  keeping  up  their 
military  establishments,  to  defend  themselves  or  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  continent,  was  ridiculed  as  detrimental,  not 
more  to  the  purse  than  to  the  character  of  Britain,  as  not 
less  opposed  to  her  interest  than  to  her  policy,  whose  walls 
were  the  ocean,  and  her  strength  the  navy.  The  preference 
given  to  the  land  over  the  sea  force  became  too  a  subject  of 
clamorous  invective,  which  was  heightened  by  accounts  of 
the  inhumanities  committed  by  the  Spaniards  upon  the  crews 
of  the  ships  they  had  seized.  Petitions  on  this  subject  were 
presented  from  London,  Liverpool,  and  various  parts  of  the 
united  kingdom  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  excited  vio- 
lent debates  in  Parliament ;  for  they  were  generally  reputed 
the  fruits  of  negligence,  incapacity,  or  want  of  vigour  in  the 
government,  who  were  more  anxious  to  secure  a  petty  prin- 

*  In  December  this  year  prince  Frederick  arrived  in  England  from  Hanover 
where  he  had  hitherto  resided,  and  viras  created  prince  of  Wales. 
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cipality  than  the  vital  interest  of  the  empire.     The  king,  by    BOOK 
a  message,  promised  to  procure  tedress;  and  the  commons   XXVII. 
gratefully  voted  an  additional  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  the     ..g 
civil  list.     Public  business  being  thus  satisfactorily  finished,  Civil  list 
the  king,  after  appointing  the  queen  regent  in  his  absence,  !J"^JJf**' 
set  out  for  Hanover  [May  17]  to  visit  his  hereditary  do- 
roinionS)  and  settle  some  trifling  dispute  that  had  arisen  with 
Prussia  upon  the  subject  of  kidnapping. 

XXX.  His  majesty  left  England  in  a  state  of  perfect  tran-  General  as- 
quillity,  but  Scotland  continued  to  be  agitated  by  polemical  "^"  ^* 
disputes,  which  were  entered  into  by  the  people  with  a  keen- 
ness and  interest  of  which  there  are  not  a  few  examples  in 

later  times    upon    subjects  of  comparatively  less  moment. 
Professor  Simpson's  suspension  had  been  submitted  to  the 
presbyteries  for  their  consideration,  of  whom  a  number  were 
for  deposition,  and  the  current  of  public  opinion  ran  in  fa- 
vour of  the  severer  sentence.     When  brought  before  the 
assembly  of  this  year  for  their  final  decision,  his  friends 
dreaded  that  a  majorily  of  the  ministers,  who  had  not  yet 
learned  to  despise  the  sentiments  of  the  country,  would  car- 
ry his  entire  deprivation  from  office,  and  inflict  such  a  cen-  Debate  on 
sure  as  would  prevent  him  from  being  ever  restored;  they  cisir^"* 
therefore  strained  every  nerve  to  avert  the  calamity,  and  his 
opponents  were  not  less  active  to  redeem  the  church  from 
the  charge  of  encouraging  heresy.     During  eight  days  the 
affair  was  debated  in  the  assembly,  which  was  crowded  at 
every   meeting  by  anxious  spectators ;    besides  which   the 
several  parties  held  daily  their  separate  meetings,  to  concert 
their  measures  of  attack  and  defence.     At  length  the  mo-  Referred 
derates  carried  to  refer  it  to  a  committee  to  bring  in  an  over-  mj^e^' 
ture about  it;  and  an  overture  was  accordingly  brought  in  for  overture 
simply  approving   of  the  previous  proceedings,  which  the  ^y^^*^, 
committee  wished  should  be  passed  as  the  unanimous  sense 
of  the  assembly,  without  being  put  to  the  vote,  and  in  which 
numbers  who  had  been  keen  for  deposition  seemed,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  inclined  to  acquiesce. 

XXXI.  After  it  was  read,  the  moderator*  having  asked  if 
the  assembly  were  agreed,  there  was  a  profound  silence  for 

•  The  earl  of  Buchan  was  commissioner,  and  James  Alston,  minister  of 
Dirleton,  moderator. 
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BOOK  a  few  moments,  and  no  one  appearing  inclined  to  interrupt 
XXVII.  [^  ]yj,.^  Thomas  Boston  rose  and  spoke  to  the  following  ef- 
j^gg  '  feet : — "  Moderator — I  find  myself  laid  under  a  necessity 
Mr.  Boston  of  declaring  my  dissent  from  this  decision  of  the  assembly, 
from"iL  ^^  ^  think  the  censure  inflicted  by  it  on  professor  Simpson 
is  not  adequate  to  the  ofience  he  has  given  as  to  the  points 
of  doctrine  that  have  been  proved  he  taught  the  students 
under  his  care,  and  have  been  found  relevant  to  infer  cen- 
sure. I  cannot  help  thinking,  sir,  that  the  cause  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  to  the  great  and  essential  point  of  his  supreme 
deity,  has  been  at  the  bar  of  the  assembly  requiring  justice; 
and  as  I  am  shortly  to  answer  at  his  bar  for  all  I  do  or  say, 
I  dare  not  give  my  assent  to  the  decision  of  this  act ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  find  myself  obliged  to  ofler  a  protest  against  it, 
and  therefore,  in  my  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  all  that 
shall  adhere  to  me,  I  protest.''  When  he  had  pronounced 
these  words,  all  continuing  still,  he  looked  round  the  house 
with  an  air  of  solemn  majestic  gravity  which  some  who  were 
present  declared  they  would  never  forget ;  then,  afler  a  little 
pause,  added,  "  And  for  myself  alone,  if  nobody  shall  ad- 
here P  On  which  the  moderator  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him  from  disturbing  the  unanimity  of  the  decision ;  but  Mr. 
Boston  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose,  and  having 
his  protest  ready,  he  formally,  and  with  an  audible  voice, 
read  as  under: — ^*  I  dissent,  as  judging  it,  inasmuch  as  it 
doth  not  bear  a  deposition  of  Mr.  Simpson  from  the  office 
of  the  ministry  of  teaching  and  preaching  the  gospel  of  the 
blessed  God,  to  be  no  just  testimony  of  this  church's  indig- 
nation against  the  dishonour  done  by  the  said  Mr.  Simpson 
to  our  glorious  Redeemer,  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour, 
His  rea.  and  what  hath  been  found  both  relevant  and  proved  against 
sons.  him  by  the  two  immediate  general  assemblies;  and  judging 

the  same  also  not  to  be  agreeable  to  the  rule  of  God's  word 
in  such  cases,  nor  to  the  form  of  process  established  in  this 
church,  to  be  saddening  to  the  hearts  of  the  generality  of 
ministers  and  godly  through  the  land,  and  not  sufficient  to 
dash  the  hopes  of  the  proud  contemners  of  revealed  religion 
and  the  awful  and  incomprehensible  mysteries  of  the  same, 
both  at  home  and  abroad ;  nor  a  fit  means  to  bring  the  said 
Mr.  Simpson  himself  to  repentance,  whereof  as  yet  he  bath 
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given  no  evidence.     All  which  shall  be  fully  manifested  to    BOOK 
the  world,  if  need  be."  XXVIL 

XXXI 1.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished,  the  moderator  ad-  1729. 
dressed  him,  and  said  he  hoped  be  would  not  do  any  thing 
that  would  tend  to  create  division  in  the  church,  where  there 
was  such  an  appearance  of  unanimity,  and  requested  that 
he  would  not  insist  upon  entering  his  protest ;  on  being  as- 
sured that  this  should  not  preclude  his  insisting  upon  it  at 
some  future  period,  he  consented  to  deluy,  and,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  friends,  was  persuaded  not  to  revive  it.  At  next 
meeting  he  thus  announced  his  resolution — ^^  Moderator,  I 
have,  according  to  your  desire,  considered  again  my  dis-  His  protest 
senting  from  the  sentence  and  decision  of  this  venerable  as-  conlwi 
sembly  in  the  affair  of  Mr.  Simpson,  and  as  it  was  of  no  de- 
sign to  break  in  upon  the  peace  of  this  church,  but  for  the 
necessary  exoneration  of  my  own  conscience,  that  I  did  for- 
mally dissent  in  that  matter,  so  I  can  see  no  ground  to  re- 
tract it,  and  am  far  from  retracting  the  same.  Yet,  foras- 
much as  the  marking  of  it  in  your  records,  which  is  the  on- 
ly thing  that  now  remains  in  that  matter,  is  judged  by  my 
very  reverend  fathers  and  brethren  of  this  assembly  to  be  of 
dangerous  consequence  to  the  peace  of  this  church,  which  I 
think  myself  obliged  in  conscience  to  be  very  tender  of,  I 
do  not  insist  for  the  marking  of  it  in  your  records;  but 
having  the  dissent,  as  I  declared  it,  by  nie  in  write,  from 
which  I  read  it  before  this  venerable  assembly,  and  having 
also  in  writing  what  I  have  now  delivered,  I  am  resolved, 
through  grace,  to  make  such  use  of  the  same  afterwards  as 
pressing  necessity  may  in  any  undesirable  event  require." 
Having  so  said  he  sat  down,  and  the  house  testified  their 
approval  by  silent  acquiescence;  Mr.  Simpson's  friends, 
pleased  that  the  business  should  thus  be  allowed  to  rest, 
and  the  others  regarding  it  as  a  salutary  warning  to  prevent 
any  attempt  being  made  for  his  restoration  to  office ;  but  it 
afforded  a  bad  precedent — which  was  not  allowed  to  remain 
long  singular — for  refusing  to  record  protests  disagreeable  Affords  a 
to  a  majority  ;  and  instead  of  promoting  the  peace,  hastened  dent '^*" 
that  grand  division  in  the  church,  which,  through  much 
strife  and  contention,  was  destined  to  preserve  the  spirit, 
while  it  rent  the  body  of  presbyterianism  in  Scotland.     To 
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xxxitu  Artnicn  to  wsr  has  seldoB  nihimt  a.Bfkish 
winJKrr  popolar,  aod  the  iwtinnil  pfaSecaoQ  ia  all  dis- 
putes f^  hafiDg  recoone  atoocae  to  the  aiOBaBe  affieil,  has 
made  tbein  often  more  vUliiig  to  Sarpwc  jn  acthe,  fimard, 
tboogfa  unhniUiMU  prtnuttTf  who  nrhaairs  his  coontrr  in 
fntitkfs  expcditJOiify  than  one  who  voadd  lather  Dcgociate 
than  figbtf  and  is  less  sparing  of  moocj  than  of  blood.  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  therefore,  whose  policy  vas  padfic»  vas 
seldom  a  (aToorite  with  the  moltitnde,  and  his  administra- 
tion  always  romtshed  ready  and  popidar  topics  of  inrectiTe 
to  bb  opponents.  Unwilling  to  plonge  again  into  hostilities, 
when  the  congress  at  Soissons  prored  aborttrey  he  trans- 
ferred the  negotiations  to  Serille,  where  a  treaty  was  speedi- 
1730.  ly  concluded  between  Britain,  France,  and  Spain.  Peace 
v^*^  ^i^  ^^  atinounced  to  parliament,  which  reassembled  early  in 
gpmtu  January  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty,  and  the 
houses  were  gratified  with  the  assurance,  **  that  all  former 
conventions  made  with  Spain  in  favour  of  British  trade  and 
navigation  were  renewed  and  confirmed ;  that  the  free  un- 
interrupted exercise  of  commerce  was  restored;  tliat  the 
court  of  Spain  had  agreed  to  an  ample  restitution  and  re- 
paration for  unlawful  seizures  and  depredations;  that  all 
rights,  privileges,  and  possessions  belonging  to  Britain  and 
her  allies  were  solemnly  re-established,  confirmed,  and  gua- 
ranteed, and  that  not  one  concession  was  made  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  nation.''  Addresses  of  approval  were  carried 
by  large  majorities ;  but  when  the  treaty  itself  came  to  be 
Olucctions  discussed,  objections  were  started  against  an  article  by  which 
•gftinit  it.    British  merchants  were  obliged  to  make  proof  of  their  losses  at 

*  She  WM  daughter  of  the  fiunoui  earl  of  Peterborough. 
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the  court  of  Spain,  as  uncertain,  expensive,  and  dishonourable;  BOOK 
and  anotlfer  which  guaranteed  the  dukedoms  of  Tuscany  XXVII. 
and  Parma  to  Don  Carlos,  as  tending  unnecessarily  to  in- 
volve  the  nation  in  interminable  quarrels  about  matters  in 
which  they  had  no  concern.  The  standing  army  in  time  of 
peace  was,  however,  the  grand  rallying  point  of  opposition 
during  this  and  several  succeeding  sessions  of  parliament. 

XXXIV.  Little  more  than  thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  a 
British  house  of  commons  had  refused  to  entrust  their  de- 
liverer with  a  permanent  force  of  six  thousand  men,  though 
the  power  of  France  was  unbroken,  the  party  of  the  pre- 
tender in  its  vigour,  and  the  array  of  the  highlands  proud 
in  the  remembrance  of  Killiecrankie ;  yet  now  when  France 
was  friendly,  the  Jacobites  insignificant,  and  the  clans  smart- 
ing from  the  defeat  of  Dunblane,  twelve  thousand  foreigners 
were  kept  in  British  pay,  and  nearly  eighteen  thousand  na- 
tive troops  on  the  home  establishment.  The  contrast  was  Debate  on 
too  striking  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  the  defenders  of  the  mea-  ^^^*  "'* 
sure  were  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  advancing  inconsis- 
tencies, or  yielding  in  the  argument; — they  preferred  the 
former  horn  of  the  dilemma.     They  allowed  that  the  peace 

they  extolled  was  unstable,  the  discontented  at  home  far 
from  being  despicable,  and  the  northern  mountaineers  still 
unsubdued.* 

XXXV.  It  was  not  so  easy  to  answer  the  objections  arising 
from  the  dangers  to  liberty  which  a  military  force  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce.  Experience  had  ever  proved  that  armed 
servants  invariably  became  masters  of  the  states  that  en- 
couraged them,  and  unless  human  nature  were  other  in 
Britain  than  elsewhere,  the  same  consequences  were  pre- 
dicted as  the  probable  result  of  the  same  conduct.  When 
it  was  proposed  in  the  house  of  commons  to  reduce  the 
number,  both  sides  mustered  their  strength,  and  in  many 
a  long  and  furious  contest,  the  subject  was  stoutly  debated; 
but  the  result  was — as  has  been  from  that  day  to  this — that 
the  army  list  was  kept  up,  and  the  discussion  ended  by 
approving  the  augmentation.  The  ministerial  or  court  party 
urged  : — that  the  liberty  of  the  country  was  in  greater 
danger  from   having  a  popish  pretender  forced  upon  the 

•  Vide  Appendix. 
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BOOK  throne,  than  from  any  attempt  by  a  prince  whose  cause 
XXVII.  ^as  entwined  round  the  freedom  of  the  land,  to  which 
j^gp  he  clung  for  support,  and  without  which  he  could  no 
Arguments  more  maintain  his  elevation  than  the  ivy  without  the  aid 
j^'^^^^^'^^of  their  native  oak: — that  troops  were  necessary  to  defend 
him  from  foreign  attack ;  and  being  officered  by  gentle- 
men of  family  and  fortune,  they  could  never  be  turned 
against  the  cause  of  their  country,  as  had  been  proved 
when  James  attempted  to  enslave  it.  But  his  majesty  had 
never  entertained  the  most  distant  idea  of  encroaching  upon 
the  liberties  of  his  subjects,  and  if  he  had,  the  number  was 
too  inconsiderable,  while  the  commons  kept  the  power  of 
redress  in  their  own  hands;  by  a  single  vote  they  could 
dismiss  them  by  withholding  the  means  of  their  mainten- 
ance. The  state  of  Europe  they  contended  was  altered, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  military  art  such,  that,  surround- 
ed as  they  were  by  veteran  armies,  it  would  be  more  than 
folly  to  rely  upon  a  raw  militia  for  protection ;  and  to  secure 
safety  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  they  were  prepared  to 
resist  aggression.  To  these  arguments  the  opposition,  or 
country  party,  replied  : — although  they  had  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  his  majesty's  regard  for  the  liberty  of  his  subjects, 
they  could  not  help  dreading  that  if  a  standing  army  became 
part  of  the  constitution,  another  prince  of  more  dangerous 
dispositions  might  arise,  who  would  be  inclined  to  employ 
it  for  the  worst  of  purposes;  for  although  now  commanded 
by  gentlemen  of  unimpeachable  patriotism  who  had  a  pow- 
Argumcnu  erful  Stake  in  the  country,  persons  of  a  very  different  descrip- 
against  it.  ^j^^^  might  soon  supersede  them,  who  would  make  no  scru- 
ple in  acting  as  tools  of  despotism.  This  had  formerly  been 
the  case — an  army  raised  by  the  authority  of  parliament  had 
turned  their  swords  against  it,  and  destroyed  the  constitu- 
tion for  whose  defence  it  had  been  levied ;  and  when  parlia- 
ments once  suffered  so  large  a  body  of  forces  to  be  uncon- 
stitutionally kept  up,  it  would  not  be  so  difficult  to  obtain 
their  future  concurrence  for  their  supply ;  ministerial  influ- 
ence would  be  extended,  and  the  legislative  sanction  might 
be  more  easily  either  purchased  or  dispensed  with.  The 
militia,  they  continued,  was  the  constitutional  defence  of  the 
country,  and  was  as  capable  of  being  disciplined  as  regular 
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troops,  had  more  incentives  to  courage  and  perseverance,  BOOK 
could  be  less  easily  detached,  and  contained  within  them-  XXVIL 
selves  the  guarantee  of  their  good  behaviour ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  foreign  invasion,  however  much  they  might  dread  it, 
Britain  was  peculiarly  defended  against  it  by  the  navy,  and 
their  natural  defenders,  who  increased  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  could  never  prove  detrimental  to  its  freedom  1 

xxxvi.  An  attack  upon  pensioners  shared  the  same  fate 
as  the  attack  upon  the  standing  army ;  it  was  debated  with 
violence,  and  long  and  learned  arguments  were  urged  against 
their  being  allowed  to  be  chosen  members  of  parliament; 
yet  they  continued  to  increase  from  that  day  even  unto  the 
present  hour.     The  commons  indeed  passed  a  bill  for  mak-  gjjj  f^^^^^ 
ing  **  more  effectual  the  laws  in  being,  for  disabling  persons  abling  pen- 
from  being  chosen  members  of  parliament  who  enjoyed  any  from"ttinff 
pension  during  pleasure,  or  for  any  number  of  years,  or  any  in  parlia- 
office  holden   in  trust  for  them,"  but  it  miscarried  in  the  "®"^ 
house  of  peers ;  although  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  a 
majority  of  their  lordships  were  convinced  that  this  was  not 
flagrantly  increasing  the  power  of  the  crown.     His  majesty, 
at  the  close  of  the  session,  expressed  himself  highly  pleased 
with  the  proceeding  of  his  parliament,  "  who,  notwithstand-  lost 
ing  ^11  the  clamour  that  had  been  raised,  had  finished  their 
business  without  allowing  themselves  to  be  biassed  by  the 
noise,''  and  prorogued  them  till  January  next  year. 

XXX vii.  The  dissatisfaction  produced  by  the  general  as-  Oistrac- 
sembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland's  proceedings  in  Simpson's  gj^yrch" 
case  was  augmented  by  the  arbitrary  assumptions  of  their 
commission.     This  body,  to  whom  was  delegated  the  charge 
of  settling  what  business  their  limited  time  of  meeting  did 
not  allow  the  assembly  to  finish  or  overtake,  although  com- 
posed apparently  of  a  pretty  equal  proportion  of  both  parties, 
was  in  fact  almost  entirely  under  the  guidance  of  the  **  mo- 
derates,'' as  it  generally  comprised  their  leading  men,  who, 
notwithstanding  their  designation,  seldom  betrayed  any  want  Consritu- 
of  zeal  when  ecclesiastical  power  was  to  be  asserted  or  ex-  commis- 
tended.  sion. 

XXXVIII.  Not  a  little  of  the  mischief  that  now  distracted  the 
church,  arose  from  the  constitution  of  the  commission — as  a 
body  it  was   too  diffused  and  too  irresponsible,  while  its 
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BOOK    quorum,  too  circumscribed,  and  which  could  be  easily  form- 
XXVIL    gj  ^f  j|,g  members  residing  usually  in  and  near  Edinburgh, 


1730  ^^  calculated  to  usurp,  and  actually  came  to  possess  the 
powers  of  a  standing  committee,  and  to  engross  the  greater 
part  of  the  legislative  and  executive  functions  of  the  general 
assembly.*  Into  this  committee  all  the  officers  of  state  were 
commonly  admitted ;  and  as  long  as  they  chose  to  take  an 
active  share  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  usually  influenced  their 
measures.  The  consequence  was  natural — religion  became 
secularised,  and  their  decisions  were  greatly  under  political 
direction,  and  swayed  by  political  motives ;  from  being  the 
servants  they  became  the  directors  of  the  venerable  court ; 
and  a  junta  among  them,  who  were  either  always  re-chosen 
or  influenced  those  who  were,  formed  a  secret  board,  whose 
mandates  guided  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly. 

XXXIX.  The  operation  of  the  law  of  patronage  had,  year 
after  year,  encroached  upon  the  peace  of  the  parishes,  and 
the  number  of  complaints  against  the  obtrusion  of  unaccep- 
table ministers  had  increased  in  proportion,  till  the  assem- 

They  urge  \^\y  ig^]y\Q  ^gg  loaded  with  references  from  the  presbyteries. 

tiements.  These  in  general  were  handed  over  to  the  commission,  who 
urged  the  ungracious  task  of  enforcing  disagreeable  settle- 
ments, with  a  rigour  that  alienated  the  afiisctions  of  many  of 
the  worthiest  members  of  the  church  ;  placing  men  in  parishes 
where  the  whole  population  was  against  them,  on  calls  not 
sustained  by  presbyteries,  and  attested  only  by  "notars  pub- 
lic ;"  and  assuming  the  appointment  of  sub-committees,  to 
try  and  ordain  ministers  for  vacant  congregations,  not  only 
without  the  concurrence  and  consent  of  the  presbyteries  and 
synods,  to  whom  it  belonged  of  right,  and  who  were  most 
competent  for  the  duty,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  their 
mind,  and  so  hurriedly  that  they  were  deprived  of  any  legal 
remedy.  This  year  is  remarkable  for  the  case  of  Kinross 
parish,  whose  subsequent  settlement,  carried  by  them  with  a 

Disregard    ^igh  and  overbearing  disregard  of  popular  feeling  and  mini- 

feSiri"       sterial  opposition,  materially  contributed  to  produce  the  Se- 
cession : — a  crisis  which  was  hastened   by  an  act  of  assem- 

•  The  commission  usually  consists  of  all  the  members  of  the  assembly,  the 
quorum  is  thirty-one,  twenty-one  of  whom  must  be  ministers ;  of  course  the 
m  misters  nearest  Edinburgh  generally  form  a  majority  of  the  quorum. 
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biy,  also  passed  this  session,  prohibiting  reasons  of  dissent    fiOOK 
from  being  recorded ;  for  thus,  instead  of  being  engrossed    ^^^11. 


in  the  minutes  of  the  different  courts,  and  after  a  short  time      1731. 
forgotten,  they  were  printed  and  circulated  among  the  peo- 
ple, kept  alive  their  angry  passions,  preserved  the  remem- 
brance of  their  grievances,  and  encouraged  and  increased 
the  number  of  complainers. 

XL.  Agreeably  to  prorogation,  parliament  met  again  on  Parlimmcnt 
the  twenty- first  of  January,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-one.  The  emperor  of  Germany  had  affected  to 
consider  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  Seville,  by  which 
Great  Britain  guaranteed  the  two  Italian  duchies  to  a  Spa- 
nish prince,  as  an  infringement  of  the  quadruple  alliance, 
and,  in  consequence,  had  prohibited  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  from  trading  in  his  dominions ;  and,  in  despite  of  the 
relief  promised  to  British  commerce,  the  Spanish  depreda- 
tions were  continued,  accompanied  with  circumstances  of 
cruelty  as  atrocious  as  ever.  Instead  of  explanations  upon 
these  subjects,  his  majesty  in  general  directed  the  attention 
of  his  legislature  to  the  critical  state  of  Europe,  told  them 
the  deliberations  of  the  several  courts  would  be  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  nature  of  their  first  resolutions,  and  recom- 
mended to  them  a  continuance  of  that  zeal  and  vigour  with 
which  they  had  enabled  him  to  fulfil  his  engagements.     The  gives  itsuii. 

houses  loyally  promised  their  support  without  attendinsr  to  *l"^'fi*^ 
,  ri  .-1  ,.  support  to 

the  remonstrances  of  the  opposition,  who  entreated  them  to  govem- 

wait  till    they  knew   the   nature   of  his   majesty's  engage-  "®'*^" 
ments  before  they  pledged  themselves  to  fiilfil  them.     The 
supplies  were,  as  formerly,   contested  and   granted.     The 
king  was  again   addressed  to  use  his  royal  endeavours  to 
prevent  the  continuance  of  Spanish  insult  and  robbery ;  and 
he  again   promised   to  procure  full  satisfaction  for  the  da- 
mage his  loving  subjects  had  sustained.     The  bill  against 
pensions  was  re-introduced  by  the  commons  this  session,  and 
performed  the  same  circuit  that  it  did  in  the  last.     Among 
a  number  of  other  bills,  unnecessary  to  enumerate,  one  abo-  Use  of  La. 
lishing  the  use  of  the  Latin  language  in  English   law  pro-  pJJ>ieed-^ 
ceedings,  passed ;  yet  not  without  considerable  opposition,  ings  abo. 
as  tending  to  introduce  confusion   and  delay  in  the  admini-  "*"®^* 
«tration  of  justice,  by  altering  long  established  forms : — ^so 
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BOOK  diflicult  is  it  to  obtain  any  reform  in  long  establislied  thoug^i 
^^^^^'  flagrant  abuses.*  On  the  seventh  of  May  the  session  ended, 
1731.  and  his  majesty  informed  the  members,  in  relieving  them 
from  their  important  duties,  that  peace  was  now  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  all  apprehensions  of  war  removed,  by  a  treaty 
signed  between  him  and  the  emperor,  which  was  communi- 
cated to  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain.  "  The  conditions 
and  engagements,"  he  observed,  "  into  which  he  had  entered, 
were  agreeable  to  that  necessary  concern  which  the  British 
nation  must  always  have  for  the  security  and  preservation 
of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe." 

XLi.  By  the  union,  the  church  of  Scotland  had  fortunately 
lost  much  of  its  political  importance  in  the  state — by  their 

Origin  of    o^n  conduct  the  c^eneral  assembly  unwisely  weakened  their 

the  Secea.  ...  .  ^  .  ,     ,  i         i        . 

uon.  more  legitimate  mnuence  with  the  people  ;  the  circumstances 

which  led  to  this  unhappy  issue  I  shall  now  narrate.  The 
power  of  a  presbyterian  ministry  is  essentially  founded  on 
the  affection  of  their  hearers,  and  is  radically  opposed  to 
that  of  those  overbearing  priesthoods,  who  demand  obedi- 
ence, without  inquiry  or  without  reply.  It  was  the  fond  re- 
gard of  a  people  for  zealous,  humble,  and  indefatigable  mi- 
nisters, that  gave  them  the  strong  ascendency  they  so  long 
possessed  over  the  Scottish  population,  but  which  withered 
as  soon  as  force  was  employed  to  retain  it.  Of  this  the  el- 
der, more  judicious,  and  evangelical  divines  were  fully 
aware,  while  the  young,  "  moderate,  rational'^  preachers 
were,  on  the  other  hand,  impatient  of  "  popular  clamour." 
That  clamour,  however,  had  now  risen  so  high  about  the 
settling  of  parishes,  that  it  could  be  no  longer  overlooked  ; 
Assembly's  and  the  general  assembly  of  this  year  transmitted  to  the 
overture  for  different  presbvteries  for  their  consideration  "  an  overture 

planting  ^   *  • 

vacant        concerning  the  method  of  planting  vacant  churches,"  when 

churches,     ^j^^  j.jgj^|.  ^^  j^  g^  devolved   upon   them ;  or,   according   to 

the  clerical  phrase,  "  fell  into  their  hands,  tanqtiam  jtare  de- 

*  The  English  law,  besides  the  various  absurdities  and  abu^^es  which  natu- 
rally in  the  course  of  time  arose  from  political  interference,  the  selfishness  of 
practitioners,  and  the  alteration  of  national  customs,  has  had  some  peculiar  to 
Itself*  The  Normans  obliged  the  proceedings  to  be  in  French ;  the  monks 
next  introduced  Latin;  to  have  made  the  climax  complete,  William  III.  should 
have  ordered  the  pleadings  to  be  in  Dutch,  and  no  doubt  the  lawyers  of  our 
day  could  have  defended  the  practice. 
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rahtOj'*'  wbicb  was  to  be  their  rule  until  a  regular  law  was    BOOK 
enacted.     In  order  that  the  churches  might  be  supplied  with    ^^^**' 
well  qualified  gospel  ministers  to  labour  among  the  people      1731. 
for  their  spiritual  edification,  ^*  the  presbyteries  were  to  ap« 
point  one  or  more  of  their  number  to  meet  with  the  heri- 
tors, being  protestants,  and  the  elders,  to  elect  and  call  one 
to  be  their  minister,  whom  they  were  to  propose  to  the 
whole  congregation,  to  be  by  them  approven  or  disapproven ; 
the  disapprovers  to  produce  their  reasons  to  the  presbytery 
of  the  bounds,  by  whose  determination  the  entry  of  the  mi* 
nister  was  to  be  determined.''    They  at  the  same  time  re- 
mitted to  the  commission  to  judge  finally  in  the  settlement 
of  Sanross  parish.     A  call  to  that  charge  had  been  given  to  Cueot 
a  Mr.  Francis  Craig  by  the  parishioners,  but  a  Mr.  Stark  J^"*"*** 
had  received  the  presentation  ;  yet  although  he  had  scarcely 
one  vote  in  bis  favour,  and   the  presbytery  had  refused  to 
ordain  him,  the  commission  ordered  the  said  Mr.  Stark  to 
be  admitted  without  delay.    This  the  presbytery  refused  to 
do,  and  appealed  to  the  next  assembly;  but  the  commission, 
without  paying  any  attention  to  their  appeal,  proceeded  to 
the  settlement  by  a  sub-committee. 

xLii.  At  next  assembly  [May  1732]  a  strong  representa-     nb2. 
tion,  subscribed  by  forty-two  ministers,  against  the  increas- 
ing grievances  of  the  church  and  the  tyrannical  usurpations 
of  the  commission,   was  laid  before  them ;  in  which,  after 
enumerating  a  number  of  cases  where  ministers  had  been 
violently  intruded  against  the  voice  of  the  people,  they  la- 
mented the  practice  as  of  dangerous  consequence ;  '^  not 
only  in  the  cases  specified,  [the  West  Kirk,  Kinross,  &c.]  Remon- 
but  in  many  others,  seeing  they  might  be  improven  as  pre-  Jl^t^^he 
cedents,  and  had  too  visible  a  tendency  to  grieve  many  of  usuqM- 
God's  people,  alienate  their  affections,  cause  divisions,  pave  ^f°"^  ^^ 
the  way  for  introducing  in  all  corners  of  the  land  a  minis-  minion. 
try  utterly  unacceptable,  and  so  not  fit  to  edify  and  rule  the 
flock  of  Christ,  and  to  wreathe  the  heavy  yoke  of  patronage 
about  the  church's  neck,  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  ene- 
mies who  may  design  to  model  the  church  according  to 
their  own  mind,  and  bring  in  a  corrupt  time-serving  minis- 
try into  it,  to  serve  their  carnal  political  interests ;*  "  more 
offensive,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  intrusion  of  minis- 

VOL.  VI.  2  N 
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BOOK    ters  on  concrres^ations  was  one  of  the  heavy  irrievances  just- 

XXVII  "     o  J  o  ff 

ly  complained  of  under  prelatical  persecution:"   and  they 


1732.     therefore  prayed  the  venerable  court,  *^  with  all  due  respect 
to  heritors  well  affected  to  church  and  state,  to  discharge, 
in  time  coming,  all  settlements  of  vacant  congregations  with- 
out the  call  and  consent  of  the  elders  and  christian  people 
thereof;"  the  other  leading  departures  in  practice  from  the 
principles  held  by  the  church  of  Scotland  at  the  reforma- 
tion were  also  enumerated,  and  relief  prayed  for.^     But  the 
paper  was  not  so  much  as  allowed  to  be  heard ;  and  by  way 
Refused  to  of  practical  improvement,  the  complaint  against  the  settle- 
Mttlemm  ^^^^  ^^  Kinross  was  dismissed,  and  the  presbytery  of  Dun- 
of  Kinross  fermline  ordered  to  receive  and  enrol  Mr.  Stark  as  one  of 
confirmed.  ^^^;^  number. 

XLiii.  Against  this  flagrant  departure  from  the  received 
principles  of  the  church,  several  of  the  members,  "  for  the 
sake  of  exonerating  their  consciences,"  protested,  and  desir- 
ed their  dissent  might  be  recorded ;  but  the  majority  had  no 
Protest  of  sympathy  with  such  impertinent  scruples,  and  forbade  the 
^^*  *^*?®JjT  <^lerk  to  enter  them  on  the  minutes,  or  preserve  them  among 
to  be  re-     ^^^  records  of  the  assembly.     All  inferior  judicatories,  how- 
corded,       ever,  were  prohibited  in  future  from  making  final  settlements 
when  appeals  were  lodged ;  and  with  this  amendment  the 
overture  of  last  assembly  was  turned  into  a  standing  law  of 
the  church. 

XLiv.  Denied — in  face  of  the  expressed  opinion  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  presbyteriesf — this  regular  vent  for  their  dissa- 

•  Among  other  grievances,  the  following  was  mentioned : — "  Yea,  a  young 
minister,  appointed  to  preach  before  his  majesty's  commission,  had  the  assur- 
ance, even  on  that  solemn  occasion,  to  add  to  former  innovations  that  of  read- 
ing his  sermon  openly,  though  he  could  not  but  know  it  would  give  great  of- 
fence, both  to  ministers  and  people  of  this  church,  and  bring  a  reflection  on  the 
assembly,  as  if  they  approved  thereof.'* — ^Representation  and  Petition,  &c. 

f  Such  procedure  was  in  contradiction  to  an  act  of  assembly,  regulating  the 
manner  in  which  standing  acts  were  to  be  passed.  The  9th  act  of  the  general 
assembly,  1697,  appoints,  "that  before  any  general  assembly  of  this  church 
shall  pass  any  acts  which  are  to  be  standing  rules  and  constitutions  to  the 
church,  they  be  remitted  as  overtures  to  the  consideration  of  the  several  pres- 
byteries, and  their  opinion  and  consent  be  reported  by  their  commissioners  to 
the  next  assembly,  that  they  may  pass  the  same  into  acts,  if  the  more  general 
opinion  of  the  church  agree  hereto."  This  act  was  one  of  those  called  barrier 
acts.     Alas,  for  such  barriers ! 


^ 
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tisfactlon,  the  dissentients  had  recourse  to  another  and  not    BOOK 
less  usual  mode  of  disburthening  their  minds; — they  carried    XXVII 
their  complaints  to  the  pulpit,  and  spread  wider  the  discon-      1732, 
tent  which  the  useless  rigour  of  the  assembly  was  intended 
to  suppress.     The  oldest  and  most  distinguished  of  their 
number  was  Mr.  Ebenezer  Erskine,  now  minister  at  Stirling, 
who,  in  a  sermon  before  th^  synod  of  Perth,  held  in  October, 
treated  the  subject  with  great  freedom,  and  drew,  as  was  al-  Mr.  Er^ 
leged,  a  cutting  parallel  between  the  corruptions  and  d<igc- *''i^  f^"" 
neraciesof  the  Jewish  priests  and  those  of  the  ruling  party  in  his  synodi- 
the  church  of  Scotland^  leaving  it,  however,  to  the  consciences  <»1  »^""«" 
of  every  one  to  make  the  application.    For  these  sentiments, 
warmly  expressed,  which,  in  common  prudence,  the  party 
ought  to  have  passed  over,  he  was  censured,  and  put  under 
the  surveillance  of  his  own  presbytery,  who  were  direqt^to 
report  upon  his  future  good  behaviour.    Against  this  sen- 
tence Mr.  Erskine  protested,  and  appealed  to.  the  next  ge-.  He  appeals 
neral  assembly,  to  which  protest  a  considerable  number  of  to  the  as. 
the  members  of  synod,  and  among  them,  the  n^oderatoo  ad->  ^^  ^* 
hered.     In  vain  the  presbytery  of  Stirling  and  Mr.  Erskine's 
kirk-session  interposed,  by  conference  and  petition,  to  allay 
the  ferment ;  the  synod  persisted  in  ordering  the  culprit  to 
be  rebuked,  while  he  refused  submission  and  persisted  in 
his  appeal.     The  high  respectability  and  extensive  popula- 
rity of  the  recusant,  and  of  those  who  supported  him,  excit- 
ed universal  attention,  nor  perhaps  since  the  revolution  had 
any  religious  subject  caused  a  greater  sensation  in  Scotland. 

XLv.  Tlie  important  assembly  which  was  to  decide  the  in»      ]733. 
tegiity  of  the  church,  met  May  3,  and  Mr.  John  Gowdie,  j^^of^jig 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  was  chosen  moderator,  assemblj. 
The  leading  refractory  members  both  of  the  presbytery  of 
Dunfermline  and  the  synod  of  Perth,  comprehended  the  re- 
mains of  the  "  representers,"  and  their  causes  might  be  said 
to  be  one.     The  former  was  called  first.    Upon  a  complaint 
for  sir  John  Bruce,  and  others,  of  the  parish  of  Kinross, 
against  the  presbytery  of  Dunfermline,  for  their  refusing  to 
receive  and  enrol  Mr.  Robert  Stark  minister  at  Kinross  as 
a  member  of  the  presbytery,  in  obedience  to  the  act  of  the  Kinross 
general  assembly  1732,  and  two  several  appointments  of  the  case, 
commission  in  November  and  March  last,  a  warrant  was 
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BOOK  ordered  to  be  issued  For  summoning  several  brethren, 
XXVli.  members  of  that  presbytery,  with  the  presbytery  clerk,  to 
j-gg^  "  compear  before  the  assembly  on  Thursday  next,  at  ten 
o^clock  forenoon,  to  give  the  reasons  why  they  did  not  obey 
the  said  act  and  appointments ;  and  some  ministers,  mem- 
bers of  the  said  presbytery,  present  at  the  assembly  bar, 
were  cited  apud  acta  to  that  diet  When  they  appeared, 
their  reasons  did  not  seem  convincing  to  the  assembly,  who 
approved  of  the  conduct  of  their  commission,  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  confer  with  the  brethren  for  removing  their 
scruples.  The  conference,  however,  proving  ineffectual, 
the  committee  reported,  *<  that  several  of  the  brethren  of 
that  presbytery  could  not  agree  to  any  active  enrolment  of 
Mr.  Stark,  minister  of  Kinross,  as  a  member  of  their  pres- 
bytery.**  On  this  the  assembly  ordered  them  "  to  retire 
with  all  the  brethren  in  town  and  constitute  into  a  pres- 
bytery, and  receive  and  enrol  Mr.  Stark  as  a  member, 
and  return  a  particular  report  of  the  behaviour  of  each 
member  ;'^  which  being  done,  the  assembly  found  the  ma- 
jority of  the  presbytery  to  be  for  enrolling  Mr.  Stark, 
and  therefore  appointed  a  second  meeting  for  enrolling  him 
Finally  jadicially,  and  named  a  committee  to  consider  what  censure 
wpos  0 .  jjjjgj^j  jj^  proper  to  inflict  upon  the  disobedient  ministers. 
The  censure  inflicted  was  sufiiciently  severe ;  the  recusant 
brethren,  Mr.  James  Wardlaw  and  Mr.  Ralph  Erskine  at 
Dunfermline,  Mr.  John  Gib  at  Cleish,  Mr.  Daniel  Hunter 
at  Carnock,  Mr.  John  Geddes  at  Culross,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Mair  at  Orwell,  were  rebuked  at  the  bar,  and  commanded 
"  to  own  Mr.  Robert  Stark  as  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Kin- 
ross, to  encourage  and  strengthen  his  hand  in  the  Lord's 
work,  to  discourage  all  separation  from  and  non-subjection 
to  his  ministry,  and  strictly  discharged  from  admitting  any 
of  the  parish  of  Kinross  to  sealing  ordinances  without  the 
consent  of  the  said  Mr.  Robert."  They  were  at  the  same 
time  "  prohibited  from  protesting  against  Mr.  Stark^s  sil- 
ting in  the  presbytery  and  acting  as  a  member.**  The  com- 
mission was  empowered  to  enforce  obedience  under  pain  of 
the  highest  censures ;  and  to  encourage  the  brethren  of  the 
presbytery  who  had  done  their  duty  in  obeying  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  the  assembly,  they  were  to  receive  any  complaint  BOOK 
from  them,  and  to  judge  and  censure  any  minister  or  minis-  XXVIL 
ters  who  should  give  them  disturbance. 

XLvi.  Having  discussed  the  Dunfermline  dissenters,  the 
assembly  proceeded  to  Mr.  E.  Erskine'*s  appeal.  It  was  not 
even  alleged  that  this  gentleman  had,  in  his  offensive  dis- 
course, advanced  any  doctrine  in  opposition  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  that  could  by  implication  be  supposed  hostile  to  E.  Erskine 
the  church,  nor  were  his  expressions  harsh  but  from  their  berebuk!^. 
truth;  yet  the  assembly,  without  pointing  out  an  error,  with- 
out showing  or  even  alleging  that  he  had  transgressed  any 
act  of  theirs,  or  violated  any  precept  of  the  gospel,  approv- 
ed the  proceedings  of  the  synod,  and  appointed  hun  to  be 
rebuked  and  admonished  by  the  moderator  at  their  own  bar, 
in  order  to  terminate  the  process. 

XLvii.  They  might,  however,  have  better  known  the  men 
with  whom  they  had  to  deal ;  they  were  of  too  long  stand- 
ing in  the  church,  and  of  too  firm  principle  and  nerve  to 
submit  calmly  to  what  they  believed  a  solemn  act  of  judicial 
injustice,  and  a  public  mockery  of  the  constitution  of  pres- 
bytery.    Mr.   Erskine,   Mr.  William   Wilson,  minister  at  He  and 
Perth,  Mr.  Alexander  Moncrieff,  Abernethy,  and  Mr.  James  ***'*®  ^^^' 
Fisher,  Kinclaven,  protested  against  the  act,  and  craved  that 
their  protest  might  be  recorded.     With  this  request  the  as- 
sembly not  only  would  not  comply,  but  commanded   them 
to  withdraw  their  paper  as  irregular,   which  they  refused, 
and  retired.     They  were  then  ordered  to  be  cited  next  day, 
and  a  committee  was  nominated  in  the  mean  time  to  con- 
sider the  protest  and  their  conduct,  and  to  bring  in,  by  an 
overture,  what  might  be  fit  for  the  assembly  to  do  in  the 
whole  affair.     When  the  four  brethren  compeared,  in  com-  Requested 
pliance  with  the  summons,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  ^P  ^^^.^'    , 
confer  with  them,  and  to  endeavour  to  persuade  them  to  submit— 
withdraw  their  paper  and  protest,  and  to  submit ;  but  after  a  ^«7r<^^"8®- 
long  consultation,  they  remained  fully  resolved  to  adhere. 
The  papers  were  then  brought  in,  read,  and  recorded  as  part 
of  the  minutes  of  the  committee,  together  with  the  overture 
of  the  committee,  which  was  adopted  as  the  act  of  the  as- 
sembly ; — a  procedure  which  has  preserved  in  the  registers  of 
the  church  the  obnoxious  documents  with  more  prominence 
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BOOK  than  if  they  had  at  first  been  quietly  entered  and  passed 
XXV 11.  over.  They  were  as  follow  : — 
1733.  Protest  by  Mr.  Ebenezer  Erskine,  and  others,  given  in  to 
the  assembly  1733 : — "  Although  I  have  a  very  great  and 
Mr.  Er-  dutiful  regard  to  the  judicatures  of  this  church,  to  whom  I 
t^r  *  ^*^  ^^^  ^y  subjection  in  the  Lord ;  yet  in  respect  the  assembly 
have  found  me  censurable,  and  have  tendered  a  rebuke  and 
admonition  to  me  for  things  I  conceive  agreeable  unto  and 
founded  upon  the  word  of  God  and  our  approved  standards — 
I  find  myself  obliged  to  protest  against  the  foresaid  censure, 
as  imputing  that  I  have  in  my  doctrine  at  the  opening  of  the 
synod  of  Perth,  October  last,  departed  from  the  word  of 
God  and  the  foresaid  standards ;  and  that  I  shall  be  at  li- 
berty to  preach  the  same  truths  of  Ood,  and  to  testify  against 
the  same,  or  like  defections  of  the  church,  upon  all  proper 
occasions.  And  I  do  hereby  adhere  unto  the  testimonies  I 
have  formerly  emitted  against  the  act  of  assembly  1732, 
whether  in  the  protest  entered  against  it  in  open  assembly, 
or  yet  in  my  synodical  sermon,  craving  this  my  protest  and 
declaration  be  insert  in  the  records  of  assembly,  and  that  I 
be  allowed  extracts  thereof.  (Signed)  Ebenezer  Erskike. 
Dated  Edinburgh,  May  14,  1783." 

XLYiii.  To  this  was  appended  the  adherence  of  the  other 
three  ministers,  which,  with  the  overture  of  the  committee, 
being  read  and  considered-^the  assembly,  by  a  very  great 
majority,  enacted  and  appointed,  "  that  the  four  brethren 
aforesaid  appear  before  the  commission  in  August  next,  and 
then  show  their  sorrow  for  their  conduct  and  misbehaviour 
Decision  of  in  ofi*ering  to  protest,  and  in  giving  in  to  this  assembly  the 
the  assem-  p^pg^  \yy  ^i^^^  subscribed ;  and  that  they  then  retract  the 
same.  And  in  case  they  do  not  appear  before  the  said  com- 
mission in  August,  and  then  show  their  sorrow  and  retract 
as  said  is,  the  commission  is  hereby  empowered  and  ap- 
pointed to  suspend  the  said  brethren,  or  such  of  them  as 
shall  not  obey,  from  the  exercise  of  their  ministry.  And 
further,  in  case  the  saids  brethren  shall  be  suspended  by  the 
said  commission,  and  that  they  shall  act  contrary  to  the  said 
sentence  of  suspension,  the  commission  is  hereby  empowered 
and  appointed  at  their  meeting  in  November,  or  any  subse- 
quent meeting,  to  proceed  to  a  higher  censure  against  the 
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Balds  four  brethren,  or  such  of  them  as  shall  continue  to    BOOK 
offend  by  transgressing  this  act.     And  the  general  assembly    ^^^^^^' 
do  appoint  the  several  presbyteries,  of  which  the  saids  bre-      1733. 
thren  are  members,  to  report  to  the  commission  in  August, 
and  subsequent  meetings  of  it,  their  conduct  and  behaviour 
with  respect  to  this  act." 

XLix.  Upon  the  intimation  of  this  sentence,  the  brethren  Brethren's 
attempted  a  reply.     They  would  have  said,  *^  that  the  vene-  ^P^^ 
rable  assembly,  without  hearing  their  defences,  had  sentenced 
and  appointed  the  commission   to  execute  their  sentence; 
that  of  this  uncommon  procedure  they  could  not  but  com- 
plain, and  declared  that  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  take  this 
affair  to  an  avizandum.^     But  the  assembly  would  not  listen,  refused  to 
and  they  could  only  leave  a  copy  of  what  they  meant  to  say 
lying  on  the  table. 

L.  Conduct  so  arbitrary  on  the  part  of  the  assembly  a- 
gainst  men  whose  conscientious  scruples  were  revered  by 
their  congregations,  instead  of  overawing,  tended  much  to  Infects  of 
strengthen  the  resistance  of  the  recusants,   by  producing  rity.**^*" 
many  public  testimonies  of  approbation,  and  applications  in 
their  favour  from  the  most  respectable  quarters,  from  the 
magistrates  of  the  burghs  where  they  were  placed,  from 
their   kirk-sessions,  and    from   a   number  of  presbyteries. 
When  the  commission  met  in  August,  they  were  assailed 
by  representations  of  the  mischief  likely  to  arise  from  perse- 
vering in  measures  so  much  opposed  to  the  decided  opinion 
of  the  best  friends  of  the  establishment ;  but,  equally  im- 
perious with  the  assembly,  they  refused  to  hear  them ;  and  Tyranny  of 
it  was  witli  difiBculty  even  Mr.  £rskine'*s  own  written  pa-  mLlon!" 
pers  were  allowed  to  be  read — an  indulgence  not  granted 
to  the  others. 

LI.  Without  betraying,  as  they  thought,  the  cause  of  truth, 
the  brethren  could  not  acquiesce  in  the  sentence  of  the  as-  They  are 
sembly,  and  were  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  the  ministe-  *"'P®" 
rial  function  in  all  its  parts.    What  they  would  not  concede  to 
the  assembly,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  they  would  give  up 
to  the  commission :   they  accordingly  protested,  not  only  in  Theypro- 
their  own  names,  but  in  the  name  of  all  and  every  one  of  ^^^ 
their  respective  congregatiojis,  against  the  sentence,  as  in  it* 
self  null  and  void,  and  continued  to  exercise  their  ministry 
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BQ.  ;,^^^.  .j«.r«ti»iiig  popularity,  and  the  violent  fer- 

X>  V— »^  juioog  the  people,*  induced  a  number 

!  \.x.i   iJW  commission  to  hesitate,  and  at  their 

V.ft»iiO«r,  when  the  question  was  put,  "  delay," 

M  ^  ^c.*-»^    *  ^^  carried  for  the  latter  only  by  the  cast- 

«'  ^    Mi£  moderator,  Mr.  John  Gowdie,  moderator 


i- 
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..g^Mkoiy.    The  highest  censure  of  the  church  was 

•wM%^iU^'^>  and  Mr.  Ebenezer  Erskine,  minister  at 

^.  .  I  ».•  Xl»".  William  Wilson  at  Perth,  Alexander  Mon- 

^i  ik  ALvmethy,  and  Mr.  James  Fisher  at  Kinclaven, 

K^.i.  c^^^  fron^  ^heir  respective  charges,  and  declared  no 

^^^Mt;r  aiiiiisters  of  the  church  of  Scotland  ;  all  whose  mini- 

v\i>  ^^re  forbid  to  employ  them  in  any  ministerial  function; 

,^^ir  churches  were  declared  vacant,  and  the  sentence  ap- 

iviiued  to  be  read  from  the  various  pulpits  of  tlie  different 

presbyteries,  within  whose  bounds  their  charges  lay,  between 

and  the  first  of  January  1734.     Notice  also  was  ordered  to 

be  sent,  by  the  moderator,  to  the  magistrates  of  Perth  and 

Stirling,  the  sheriff-principal  of  Perth,  and  bailie  of  regality 

of  Abernethy. 

Lii.  The  deposed  brethren  met  this  by  a  renewed  pro- 
test,  declaring  the  nullity  of  this  new  sentence,  notwithstand- 
ing which  they  held  their  pastoral  relation  with  their  re- 
spective flocks  valid  and  firm.  "  And  likewise,"  they  add- 
Their  pro-  ed,  ^^  we  protest  that,  notwithstanding  of  our  being  cast  out 
test  against  f^^^j^  ministerial  communion  with  the  established  church  of 
teiicc.  Scotland,  we  still  hold  communion  with  all  and  every  one 
who  desire  with  us  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  true 
presbyterian  covenanted  church  of  Scotland,  in  her  doc- 
trine, worship,  government,  and  discipline ;  and  particular- 
ly with  all  who  are  groaning  under  the  evils,  and  who  are 
affected  with  the  grievances  we  have  been  complaining  of, 
and  who  are,  in  their  several  spheres,  wrestling  against  tlie 
same.  But  in  regard  the  prevailing  party  in  this  establish- 
ed church,  who  have  now  cast  us  out  from  ministerial  com- 
munion with  them,  are  carrying  on  a  course  of  defection 
from  our  reformed  and  covenanted  principles,  and  particu- 

*  In  Edinburgh  the  interest  excited  was  such,  that  the  doors  of  the  place  of 
meeting  were  beset  long  before  the  hour ;  and  the  members  could  not  obtain 
admission  till  the  magiatiBtes  interfered.— Caledonian  Mercury. 
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larly  are  suppressing  ministerial  freedom   and  faithfulness    BOOK 
in  testifying  against  the  present  backslidings  of  the  churchy    ^^^^^ 
and  inflicting  censures  upon  ministers,  for  witnessing,  by      1733. 
protestations  and  otherwise,  against  the  same ;  therefore  we 
do,  for  these  and  many  other  weighty  reasons  to  be  laid 
open  in  due  time,  protest  that  we  are  obliged  to  make  a  sb-  ^^^^  ^ 
CESSION  from  them,  and  that  we  can  have  no  ministerial  sion  from 
communion  with  them  till  they  see  their  sins  and  mistakes  ^^  church. 
and  amend  them.     And,  in  like  manner,  we  do  protest  that 
it  shall  be  lawful  and  warrantable  for  us  to  exercbe  the 
keys  of  doctrine,  discipline^  and  government,  according  to 
the  word  of  Ood  and  confession  of  faith,  and  the  principles 
and  constitutions  of  the  covenanted  church  of  Scodand,  as 
if  no  such  censure  had  been  passed  upon  us.     Upon  all 
which  we  take  instruments,  and  we  hereby  appeal  to  the  first 
free,  faithful,  and  reforming  general  assembly  of  the  church 
of  Scotland." 

Liii.  Another  protest  was  presented  by  Mr.  Gabriel  Wil-  Pjotwtbv 
son,  minister  at  Maxton,  and  adhered  to  by  Messrs.  Ralph  mmistcn. 
Erskine  and  James  Wardlaw,  ministers,  Dunfermline;  John 
Maclairine,  Edinburgh ;  Thomas  Mair,  Orwell ;  Thomas 
Nairne,  Abbotshall,  and  Jo.  Currie,  Kiuglassie,  claiming 
the  right  of  complaining  to  any  general  assembly  against 
this  sentence  of  the  commission,  of  bearing  testimony  against 
it  and  all  other  defections  and  severities  of  the  church,  and 
of  holding  ministerial  communion  with  their  dear  brethred, 
as  if  no  such  sentence  had  passed  against  them.  Both  par- 
ties soon  after  appealed  to  the  public;  the  commission,  by 
"  a  Narrative*^  of  their  proceedings  in  the  process ;  and  the 
brethren,  by  **  a  Review"  of  that  Narrative.  The  public  in 
general  sympathised  with  those  whom  they  esteemed  perse* 
cuted,  and  in  some  cases  successfully  resisted  the  churches 

from  being  declared   vacant,   while  the  Sbceders  insured  TheAwo- 
I    ,  ,  ciftte  « res* 

their  separation  by  constituting  themselves  into  an  ^'  Asso-  bytery 

ciATE   Presbytery"  on  the  sixth  day  of  December  one  formed. 

thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-three.* 

Liv.  At  this  period  Scotland  was  still  struggling  with  the 

•  This  took  place  at  Gaimey  Bridge,  near  Kinrofls.  Registers  of  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly  and  printed  Acts.  Act,  Declaration,  and  Testimony,  &c  of 
the  Associate  Presbytery. 

VOL.  VI.  2  o 
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BOOK  disadvantages  which  had  arisen  from,  or  were  attributed  to 
the  Union.  Her  revenue,  so  far  from  contributing  to  thi 
1733.  general  expenditure,  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  defray  the  ex- 
ScotLmd.  P®"5®  ^f  ^^^  '^^*^  government ;  and  the  methods  proposec 
to  ameliorate  her  situation,  and  render  her  resources  avail 
able,  as  yet  tended  only  to  deteriorate  the  morals  of  the 
people,  by  proposing  temptations  to  their  cupidity.  In  place 
of  minding  the  improvement  of  their  fisheries  and  of  theii 
manufactures,  for  which  the  union  had  just  opened  the  mosi 
gainful  market,  it  was  complained  that  the  people,  over-has< 
ty  to  be  rich,  by  a  sort  of  common  consent,  fixed  their  views 
upon  the  public  revenues  as  the  fund  out  of  which  they  wen 
to  steal  their  wealth.  Both  prohibitory  duties  and  bounties 
instead  of  serving  the  public,  were  equally  appropriated  tc 
purposes  of  private  emolument  By  the  high  tax  on  foreigi 
articles,  the  prices  were  raised  to  an  exorbitant  pitch  ;  anc 
if  they  could  be  imported  free,  the  gain  was  proportionablj 
great.  All  the  little  traders  of  small  fortune,  therefore; 
Increaie  of  jumped  at  the  bait,  while  the  wealthy  merchants,  unwilling 
tmugging,  ^^  ^^^  g^^j^  hazards,  were  forced  to  retire  from  a  business  ii 
which  they  were  vastly  undersold  by  smugglers,  whom  al: 
the  dissatisfied  greatly  encouraged ;  and  in  consequence,  tb< 
revenue  was  defrauded,  and  the  home  manufacture  ruined, 
the  produce  of  the  Scottish  grain  was  neglected,  while  the 
country  was  deluged  with  foreign  brandy.^  By  the  same 
kind  of  perverseness,  the  encouragements  for  exportation 
were  also  turned  against  the  country ;  great  bounties  wen 
granted  upon  the  exportation  of  fish  cured  with  foreign 
salts ;  but  the  bounties  became  the  object  of  the  petty  tra- 
ders' view ;  all  their  care  was  to  procure  false  certificates 
and  frauds  that  should  produce  debentures.  The  fish  were  so  starved 
venue!  ^  *"  *®  curing,  as  either  to  be  wrecked  in  the  foreign  markets, 
to  the  disgrace  of  the  Scottish  fishery,  or  flung  overboard  t£ 
earn  the  drawback  which  sufficiently  satisfied  the  unprinci« 
pled  exporter. 

LV.  Notwithstanding  these  grievous  complaints,  however, 
the  situation  of  Scotland  was  certainly,  although  very  slow- 

*  Letter  to  the  Convention  of  Burroughs,  &c.  Edin.  1731.     Upwards  d 
L.20,000  in  specie,  was  annuallj  sent  out  of  the  country  for  brandy  alone. 
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]y,  commencing  to  improve.     Linen,  the  staple,  had  increas-    BOOK 
ed  in  quantity  and  beauty  beyond  the  most  sanguine  ex-   ^^^^^ 
pectation ;  and,  in  the  course  of  five  years,  the  value  aug-      17SS. 
mented  upwards  of  sixty-five  thousand  pounds  sterling,  be-  Jj"^[*|^^ 
ing  a  gradual  yearly  rise  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thou- linen,  &c. 
sand  pounds.*     Kilmarnock  had  already  become  noted  for  ^'^^ 
.woollen  stuffs,,  known  by  the  name  of  the  place,  which  were 
not  only  in  repute  at  home,  but  in  considerable  demand  for 
the  Dutch  trade.     At  Stirling  and  the  neighbourhood,  large 
quantities  of  surges,  and  other  low  priced  woollen  goods  for 
furniture,  were  produced.     Aberdeen  wrought  up  the  rough 
country  wools  into  coarse  cloths,  called  fingrams ;  and  was 
famous  for  knit  stockings  of  all  prices,  numbers  of  which 
were  sent  to  London.     Fine  shaloons  were  manufactured 
from  the  best  wool  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  the  Galashiels  ker- 
•eys,  called  Galashiels  grays,  supplied  the  ordinary  coun- 
try wear.     Osnaburgs,  and  other  low  priced  articles  of  that 
kind,  employed  a  great  number  of  hands  in  Angus,  and 
were  exported  in  large  quantities,  to  the  plantations.     Scotp 
tish  vessels,  laden  chiefly  with   Scottish  produce,  were  be-  in  foreign 
ginning  to  be  freighted  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Medi-  commerce, 
terranean ;  and  a  few  ships  were  employed  with  great  bene- 
fit to  the  nation  in  the  African  trade.f     The  interior  com- 
munication with  London  was  becoming  more  easy ;  the  post 
went  now  regularly  twice  a- week  between  the  capital  of  Scot-  ip  travel- 
land  and  the  metropolis.     The  former  mode  of  travelling  on  *"^' 
horseback  was  beginning  to  be  superseded  by  coaches,  and 
these  were  beginning  to  quicken  their  motions.:^ 

*  There  were  stamped  for  sale  in  the  jear  preceding  the  Ist  of  Nov.  1728,  in 
the  countries  in  the  west  and  south  of  the  river  Tay,  l,0i7,254|^.in  the 
eountries  benorth  Tay,  l,136J23{^total,  2,183,978  yards  linen,  value 
£..103,312,  9s.  3d.  Year  preceding  Ist  of  Nov.  1732,  south,  1,751,038— Jiorth, 
2,633,7Mi~total,  4,384,a32i  yards,  value  L.168,322,  lis.  lOfd.  This  is  be- 
•ides  cloth  made  for  private  use,  of  which  large  quantities  of  high-priced  cloth  for 
•hirtnig,  had  been  lately  made.— Report  of  the  Trustees,  1733. 

t  Interest  of  Scotland  considered,  Edin.  1 733.  Culloden  Papers,  p.  1 14. 
Caledonian  Mercury. 

^  The  following  advertisement,  copied  from  the  Caledonian  Mercury,  June 
3,  1734f,  shows  the  progressive  improvement : — "  A  Coach  will  set  out  on  the 
6th  of  June  inst.  for  London,  or  any  place  on  the  road,  to  be  performed  in 
nine  days,  or  three  days  sooner  than  any  coach  that  travels  the  road,  for  which 
purpose  eighty  stout  horses  are  stationed  at  proper  distances.     Or  you  may 
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BOOK       Lvi.  With  regard  to  the  highlands*  circumstances  appear- 
^^^^^'   ed  for  the  time  to  be  reversed.     While  the  lowlands  were 
17as.     commoved  with  religious  contests  and  mercantile  fraud,  they 
Highkndf.  ^g|.g  tranquil,  looking   on   with   astonishment   at  general 
Wade's  progress  in  executing  the  great  military  roads.  The 
space  between  Fort  Augustus  and  Ruthven  being  complet- 
Progress  of  ed  on  his  majesty^s  birth«day,  the  occasion  was  celebrated 
^^^  ^^  with  great  festivity  in  a  litUe  glen  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  six  oxen  were  roasted  whole,  and  all  the  working  par- 
ties, with  a  number  of  guests  from  the  independent  com- 
panies and  surrounding  country,  were  regaled  by  the  ge- 
neral, and  swallowed  the  health  of  his  majesty  and  the  royal 
family  with  much  apparent  cordiality.* 

Lvii.  Invariable  opposition  to  a  government  seems  to  par- 
take more  of  faction  than  of  patriotism ;  yet  on  no  one  occa- 
casion  did  sir  Robert  Walpole's  administration  meet  the 
Proeeed-  support  of  the  <<  patriots."  The  parliamentary  session  of 
SSrat"'  1782  was  an  exercise  of  rhetorical  gladiatorship  exactly  si- 
milar to  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  preparatory  to  a 
more  furious  attack  in  the  succeeding  one  of  1733,  on  a  pro- 
ject of  the  premier  for  converting  the  greater  part  of  the 
customs  into  duties  of  excise.  The  idea  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  reports  from  Scotland,  which  incessantly 
repeated  the  facilities  the  one  afforded  for  fraud  in  compa- 
rison of  the  other.  These  were  too  gross  and  palpable  to 
be  denied,  and  too  extensive  to  be  defeated  by  any  means 
the  government  then  possessed.     But  the  cry  of  <<  corrup. 

have  a  b^-coacfa  at  any  time  on  acquainting  Alexander  Forsyth,  opposite  the 
duke  of  Queensberry's  lodgings,  Canongate.*'  In  the  same  paper,  grass  parks 
in  Haddingtonshire  were  advertised  to  be  let  at  20s.  per  acre,  and  fifteen  acres 
arable  land  near  Tranent,  at  L-5  Scots  per  do. 

*  The  general  was  much  liked  in  the  north,  and  gained  mightily  upon  the 
affectioBS  of  the  chiefs,  nor  did  he  disdain,  in  his  excursions,  to  mingle  in  the 
varied  society  of  the  hills.  *<  On  the  di^  you  left  us  at  Ruthven,*'  he  tells  the 
lord  advocate,  *'  the  knight  and  I  traveled  in  my  coach  with  great  ease  and  * 
pleasure  to  the  feast  of  oxen,  which  the  highwaymen  had  prepared  for  uS; 
opposite  to  Loch  Gary ;  where  we  found  four  roasting  at  the  same  time,  in 
great  order  and  solemnity.  We  dined  in  a  tent  pitched  for  that  purpose ; 
the  beef  was  excellent,  and  we  had  plenty  of  bumpers,  not  foi^tting  your 
k>rdship  and  Culloden  ;  and  after  three  hours*  stay,  took  leave  of  our  benefac- 
tors the  highwaymen,  and  arrived  at  the  hut  before  it  was  dark.** — Culloden 
Papers. 
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tion  and  influence"  which  was  raised  against  increasing  the    BOOK 
number  of  excisemen  in  England,  excited  such  mobbing   ^^^^^ 
and  violence,  that  the  minister  was  forced  to  abandon  the     1733 
design,  although  it  was  calculated  to  render  the  revenue  Excise  act 
more  productive,  and  lessen  the  temptation  to  crime.     In  ^ 
Scotland,  where  the  excise  had  always  been  hated  with  pe- 
culiar virulence,  the  news  of  this  popular  triumph  occasion- 
ed the  most  extravagant  joy,  and  the  fair-^who  were  then 
very  ardent  politicians—had  their  ribbons  and  ornaments  in* 
scribed  with  <<  no  excise."*     A  vigorous  but  ineffectual  at-  J07  tt  thii 
tempt  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  septennial  act,  was  among  j|[n^^ 
the  last  contests  of  the  current  parliament,  which  was  dis- 
solved April  18,  1734. 

Lviii.  On  the  second  of  May  the  general  assembly  met,      1734. 
but  of  a  very  different  complexion  from  the  last     The  or-  General  ai- 
thodox  party  had  exerted  themselves  strenuously  to  obtain  •*'°"v« 
members  friendly  to  their  views  returned  by  the  presbyte*« 
ries,  and  the  moderates  who  had  brought  the  church  into 
difficulty  were  willing  to  allow  their  opponents  the  honour 
of  an  attempt  to  bring  her  out     Conciliation  was  accord- 
ingly the  order  of  the  day.     After  declaring  the  acts  of  1730 
and  J  732,  forbidding  the  recording  of  dissent  and  for  plant- 
ing vacant  churches,  which  had  been  the  immediate  causes 
of  the  dissension,  to  be  no  longer  binding  rules  in  the  church, 
they  proceeded  to  other  measures  of  a  healing  tendency. 
Without  reverting  to  what  was  past  on  either  side,  they  em-  Their  mea* 
powered  the  synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling  to  "  take  the  case 
of  the  seceding  brethren,  as  it  then  stood,  under  their  con- 
sideration, for  uniting  them  to  the  communion  of  the  church 
and  restoring  them  their  charges.'"     But  with  this  express 
direction,  that  their  body  ^^  should  not  take  upon  them  to 
judge  of  the  legality  or  formality  of  the  former  proceedings  Their  mea- 
of  the  church  judicatories  in  relation  to  the  affairs,  or  either  ^^'^  ^^^i^ 
ft  to  approve  or  censure  the  same,^'  and  appointed  them  to  the  sece- 
meet  the  first  Tuesday  of  July  next,  and  to  use  their  utmost   ^"* 
endeavours  to  bring  the  matter  as  soon  as  they  reasonably 
could,  to  a  final  and  happy  issue.     As  restraining  ministers 


*  At  the  Hunter's  ball  in  the  great  gallery  of  Holyroodhouse,  this  jear,  all 
the  ladies  were  thus  decorated — Caledonian  Mercury. 
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BOOR    from  bearing  testimony  against  the  defections  of  the  church 

^^^^^   was  a  prominent  feature  in  the  process,  it  was  also  declared 

1734.     ^^^^  ^^^  ^"^  regular  ministerial  freedom  was  not  to  be  un 

derstood  as  in  any  wise  impaired  by  the  late  assembly's  de 

They  are     cision  in  that  business.     In  accordance  with  the  decrees  o 

the^ synod  ^  the  assembly,  the  synod  met  at  Perth  in  July,  and  with  om 

of  Perth,     voice  and  consent  took  oflF  the  sentences  pronounced  by  th< 

commission  against  Messrs.  Erskine,  Wilson,  Moncrieff,  anc 

Fisher,  and  restored  them  to  communion  with  the  church,  t^ 

their  several  charges,  and  to  the  exercise  of  all  parts  of  th( 

ministerial  function. 

Lix.  All  these  concessions  were  now,  however,  too  late 

Seir^testi    *^°**^  ^^^  ^™®  ^^  ^^®  assembly's  meeting  the  associate  syno< 

mony.        had  emitted  a  testimony  to  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline 

and  government  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  in  which  thei 

reasons  for  forming  a  secession,  not  from  the  constitution  o 

the  church,  but  from  the  prevailing  party  in  her  judicatories 

were  stated ;  and  they  had  expressed  it  as  their  opinion,  tha 

it  was  their  duty  to  continue  separate  till  the  others  wen 

sensible  of  their  sins  and  mistakes,  and  did  reform  and  amenc 

the  same;   the  proceedings,  therefore,  for  their  receptioi 

again  into  the  bosom  of  the  church  not  containing  any  con 

Thevrefuse  demnation  of  the  injustice  they  had  suffered,  nor  asserting 

offered  by    ^^^  truths  for  which  they  contended,  they  refused  accepting 

the  synod,  the  favour  offered  by  the  constituted  authorities. 

Lx.  With  some  reason  their  friends  in  the  church  com 

plained  that  as  they  had  appealed  for  redress  to  the  firs 

faithful  general  assembly,  they  should  have  delayed  any  sue! 

extraordinary  step  until  the  meeting  of  the  next  assembly 

then  approaching ;  for  considering  how  sensibly  touched  th« 

whole  church  was  with  their  case,  and  what  preparations  were 

making,  they  could  not  be  sure  but  it  might  prove  the  re- 

TheiTTiews  forming  assembly  they  appealed  unto.     Their  views,  how^ 

foimnecet-e^ei'9  h^d,  as  usual  with  aJl  separatists,  expanded  with  theii 

sary  in  the  situation,  and  they  aimed  at  a  reformation  more  thorough 

and  complete  than  they  had  previously  contemplated,  or  than 

the  state  of  the  establishment  would  admit;  they  wished  to 

revive  the  days  of  the  covenant,  and  proposed  the  pattern 

of  their  ancestors,  particularly  in  the  years  1638,  1646,  and 

1648,  when  the  practical  beauties  of  presbytery  were  in  their 
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bloom,  as  the  exemplar  for  modern  imitation  ;  forgetting  or    fiOOK 
overlooking  that  the  rigid  presbyterians  had  at  that  time  a  ^^^IL 
complete  ascendency  in  ecclesiastical,  and  a  weighty  influ-      I73i. 
ence  in  civil  affairs,  which  their  orthodox  brethren  did  not 
then  possess,  and  that  to  obtain  now  the  desired  reform  in 
the  bosom  of  the  church,  would  have  required  the  united 
efforts  of  all  friendly  to  it  in  their  own  proper  assemblies. 
Whether  by  remaining,  this  object  could  have  been  attained, 
is  extremely  problematical ;  that  it  was  not  attempted,  oc- 
casioned a  breach  between  the  seceders  and  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent men  who  could  not  see  it  their  duty  to  leave  the  com- 
munion of  their  mother  church.     The  most  sedulous  efforts 
were,  however,  continued  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  to  lessen 
their  differences. 

Lxi.  A  deputation  of  three,  sent  from  the  commission  to 
ssolicit  a  repeal  of  the  act  restoring  patronage — the  cause  of 
all  the  present  mischief — being  returned  without  effecting  jji^Mf'of 
any  thing,  they  obtained  from  the  next  assembly,  1735,  that  the  patron- 
two  ministers,  Messrs.  Anderson  of  St.  Andrews  and  Gor-  JSLTby'** 
don  of  Alford,  with  colonel  John  Erskine  of  Carnock,  rul-  go7em« 
ing  elder,  should  proceed  to  London,  and  by  every  proper  "^'* 
and  legal  method  endeavour  to  procure  redress  of  that  griev- 
ance.    This  embassage  was  equally  unsuccessful;  but  the 
assembly  exposed  themselves  to  the  charge  of  insincerity  in 
their  wishes  to  get  rid  of  the  obnoxious  act,  as  they  had  the 
means  in  their  own  power  for  obtaining  relief  without  any 
application  to  the  legislature.     It  had  been  enacted  by  par- 
liament, 1717,  "  that  presentations  given  by  patrons  to  va- 
cant churches  should  be  of  no  effect,  if  the  person  presented  j^^"' 
did  not  accept  or  declare  his  willingness  to  accept  of  the  ing  the  ap« 
presentation  given  him,"  which   no  consistent  presbyterian  |l^J^J^^"' 
could  conscientiously,  and  which  it  was  supposed  no  pro- 
fessed one  would  have  the  effrontery  to  do.     The  supposi- 
tion had  been  belied  ;  but  it  remained  with  the  assembly  to 
withdraw  their  licence  from  any  preacher  accepting  without 
a  previous  call ;  and  while  they  neglected  to  do  this,  the  in- 
ference was  natural,  that  an  address  to  his  majesty,  or  a  pe- 
tition to  the  house  of  commons,  was  only  a  hollow  pretext 
to  serve  a  purpose,  or  to  save  appearances.     Of  this  the  se- 
ceders accused  them ;  and  although  they  gave  credit  to  a 
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BOOK    number  of  worthy  men  for  the  best  intentions,  they  consi 
'*-*'^*^    ered  the  majority  of  the  ministers  as  persons  who  were  € 


1735.  '**'^^y  ruled  by  carnal  policy,  from  whom  it  was  in  vain 
expect  any  assistance  or  countenance  in  attempting  to  i 
store  the  church  to  its  puri^.*  When  the  assembly  ros 
they  published  their  reasons  for  not  acceding  to  the  judic 
tories  of  the  established  church,  but  forbore  for  another  ye 
from  any  act  which  might  finally  close  the  door  upon  th^ 
return. 

LXii.  Government  candidates,  with  little  difficulty,  carri 

the  commons^  elections  in  Scotland,   but  that  of  the  pec 

was  accompanied  by  several  protests.     Two  lists  had  be 

handed  about  among  the  Scottish  nobility,  one  as  approved 

by  the  crown,  and  called  the  king's  list,  the  other  drawn  i 

by  an  opposition,  at  the  head  of  which  were  the  duke 

Hamilton  and  the  earl  of  Stair ;  the  former  being  carrie 

the  dukes  of  Hamilton,  Queensberry,  and  Montrose,  ai 

Protest      earls  Dundonald,  Marchmont,  and  Stair,  protested  agaic 

SBctionof  ^^^  election,  because  "  endeavours  were  made  to  enga< 

the  Scot-    peers  to  vote  for  the  king'^s  list,"  by  promises  of  pensio: 

til  peers,  ^^^j  places  to  themselves  or  their  relations ;  by  actually  gi 

ing  sums  of  money,  or  offices,  of  which  several  were  non 

nal,  and  releases  of  debts  owing  to  the  crown,  to  such 

engaged  to  concur  in  voting  for  those  contained  in  the  lis 

—and  because,  on  the  day  of  election,  a  battalion  of  trooj 

were  drawn  up  in   the  Abbey  court  at  Edinburgh,  whi< 

might  have  overawed  the  electors,  but  which  certainly  rei 

dered  the  election  illegal. 

LXiii.  When  parliament  met  in  January,  a  petition  wi 
presented  to  the  upper  house  by  the  protesting  party,  repn 
senting  the  undue  methods  that  had  been  used  as  inconsi 
tent  with  the  freedom  of  parliament,  dishonourable  to  tt 
peerage,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  that  direct  the  election 
proof  of  which  they  offisred  to  lay  before  their  lordship 

*  In  the  "  Reasons  why  Messrs.  Ebenezer  Erskine,  William  Wilson,  Ale 
ander  Moncrieff  and  James  Fisher,  have  not  acceded  to  the  judicatories  of  d 
established  church/'  they  say,  "  if  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  o 
accession  to  the  judicatories  of  the  church  are  not  removed,  we  do  noC  ii^ 
it  to  the  intentions  or  inclinations  of  many  of  the  worthy  memben  of  tht  li 
assembly,  but  to  the  opposition  they  met  with  from  some  who  had  an  adii 
hand  in  carrying  on  or  concurring  with  the  former  course  of  defectkMk** 
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The  chajrge  being  considered  as  too  general,  the  petitioners    BOOK 
were  desired  to  state  the  facts,  and  name  the  persons  they   ^^^^I* 
alleged  to  be  guilty.     The  facts  they  re-stated  as  in  the  pro-        ^ 
test,  but  declined  mentioning  names ;  these  they  said,  would  Proceed- 
appear  in  the  course  of  the  proof,  and  they  did  not  wish  to  '°^  ^  , 
assume  the  office  of  public  accusers,  their  object  was  to  vin-  in  parlui. 
dicate  the  constitution  of  the  country,  and  to  assert  the  dig-  ^^^^ 
nity  of  the  peerage,  not  to  become  the  prosecutors  of  indivi- 
duals, and  thus  incapacitate  themselves  from  being  witnesses 
in  the  cause,  an  issue  which  they  perceived  their  antagonists 
desired,  in  order  that  all  inquiry  might  be  quashed  about  so 
shameful  a  transaction.     The  motion  was  notwithstanding 
carried,  to  name,  and  the  petitioners  persisting   to  refuse, 
the  petition  was  laid  aside,  accompanied  with  a  vigorous 
protest  to  remain  in  the  journal  as  a  caution  for  future  ne- 
gotiators to  be  more  circumspect. 

LXiv.  A  petition  from  the  last  general  assembly,  against  bhi  tbo- 
patronage,  was  presented  to  the  house  of  commons,  praying  lulling  pa- 
for  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  the  10th  of  queen  Anne,  and  to  losc*^ 
restore  the  church  of  Scotland  to  the  privileges  she  was  pos- 
sessed of  at  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  leave  was 
given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  this  purpose ;  which  was  accord- 
ingly prepared  by  the  lord  advocate,  Duncan  Forbes,  Messrs. 
Erskine  and  Plummer,  sir  James  Ferguson  and  Mr.  Hume 
Campbell,  and  presented  on  the   18th  by  Mr.  Plummer; 
but  being  coldly  advocated  and  feebly  supported,  it  fell  to 
the  ground.     An  attempt  to  assimilate  the  act  for  prevent- 
ing wrongous  imprisonment  to  the  English  habeas  corpus  ^^  ^q. 
act,  attracted  more  attention,  and  was  carried  through  the  >pecting 
lower  house,  but  lost  among  the  lords,  by  means  of  the  earl  j^Hwon!! 
of  Islay.     This  bill  had  originated  chiefly  from  abuses  at  ™ent  loit» 
elections,  where  unmanageable  voters,  who  had  been  arrest- 
ed upon  false  pretences  and  fictitious  debts,  were  sent  to  a 
distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  detained  in  durance  till 
their  services  were  unnecessary,  and  then  dismissed  without 
trial  and  without  recourse.     Islay  contended  that  the  law 
of  Scotland  as  it  stood,  was  sufficient  for  the  protection  of 
the  subject,  nor  could  any  law  be  more  tender  of  personal 
liberty ;  and  he  succeeded  in  persuading  a  majority  of  their 
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BOOK    lordships  that  any  further  provision  for  this  purpose  W8& 
'^^^"'   unnecessary. 

1736.  ^^^'  After  the  session  closed,  the  king  paid  his  annual 

Parliament  yigj^  to  Hanover,  whence  he  returned  in  November,  and 
gainst  again  met  with  parliament,  in  January  1736 ;  their  proceed- 
'''^'^w^'  ings  were  remarkable  for  the  repeal  of  the  acts  against  witch- 
craft, which  had  so  long  disgraced  the  statute  books  of  both 
kingdoms ;  and  for  refusing  to  repeal  some  clauses  in  the 
test  act,  which,  if  not  quite  so  bloody,  were  equally  unworthy 
a  place  among  the  enactments  of  an  enlightened  legislature. 
As  usual,  the  king  indulged  his  predilection  for  his  native 
dominions,  by  returning  to  them  during  the  recess,  leaving 
his  queen,  Caroline,  sole  regent  in  his  absence. 

Lxvi.  This  year,  the  breach  between  the  seceders  and  the 
establishment  was  widened  by  fresh  collision.  Their  accu- 
sation of  the  assembly's  indiiFerence  to  gospel  truth  was  met 
by  an  "  act  concerning  preaching,"  exhorting  ministers  to 
adhere  to  the  scriptural  definition  of  disputed  or  doubtful 
points  laid  down  in  the  standards  of  the  national  church,  to 
^*  make  it  the  great  scope  of  their  sermons,  to  lead  sinners 
from  a  covenant  of  works  to  a  covenant  of  grace  for  life  and 
salvation,  and  from  sin  and  self  to  precious  Christ ;  and  to 
insist  not  only  upon  the  necessity  and  excellency  of  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  for  salvation,  but  also  upon  the  necessity  of  re- 
pentance for  sin  and  reformation  from  it,  and  to  press  the 
practice  of  all  moral  duties  as  indispensably  necessary,  in 
obedience  to  God's  command,  to  testify  our  gratitude  to  him, 
and  to  evidence  the  sincerity  of  our  faith."  Unluckily, 
however,  Mr.  Campbell,  professor  of  Church  History,  St. 
Andrews,  in  some  works  that  he  had  published,  had  hazard- 
ed several  very  objectionable  positions  : — denying  the  ability 
of  man,  by  his  natural  powers,  to  discover  the  being  of  a 
beirofSt  God ;  asserting  that  the  law  of  nature  was  sufficient  to  guide 
Andrews,  rational  minds  to  happiness ;  alleging  that  self-love  was  the 
sole  motive  of  all  virtuous  and  religious  actions;  and  that 
the  apostles  had  no  idea  of  any  other  than  a  temporal  reign 
of  Christ  upon  earth  till  after  his  resurrection.  These  which. 
Decision  of  when  taken  by  themselves  might  be  construed  to  convey  un- 
sound doctrine,  when  considered  in  their  connexion  with 
the  professor's  main  object,  to  exalt  revelation ; — ^and  the  ex* 
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planations  which  he  gave  to  a  committee^  were  pronounc-    BOOK 
ed  by  the  assembly  to  be  only  unguarded   and  incautious    ^^^^^' 
statements  in  support  of  arguments  pushed  too  Far,  and  pro-      1736. 
duced  merely  an  admonition  to  Mr.  Campbell,  and  others, 
^*  not  to  use  doubtful  expressions  in  their  preaching,  propo* 
sitions,  or  writings,  which  might  be  construed  in  an  errone- 
ous sense.^     But  the  seceders,  who  would  only  admit  of  the 
worst  sense  of  the  insulated  propositions,  adduced  this  leni-  Remarks  of 

ent  sentence  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  assembly*s  care-  !5f  !!^u 

•  -^  en  upon  it. 

lessness  about  their  creed ;  and  insisted  that  the  act  was  a 

dead  letter  in  their  statute  book,  there  being,  they  asserted, 

"  as  little  of  Christ  to  be  found  in  fashionable  discourses  as 

ill  Plato  or  Seneca's  morals/'* 

Lxvii.  An  act  *'  against  intrusion  into  vacant  congrega-  Assembly 

tioDs''  was  also  passed,  but  its  merit  was  neutralized  by  the  wn<i«rtheir 
"^  "^  act  against 

pame  assembly  dismissing  the  complaint  of  the  parishioners  intrusion 

of  Denny  against  a  sentence  of  the  commission  authorising  a  n«8»*o''y- 
▼iolent  settlement;  and  their  appointing  the  enrolment  of 
James  Pursell,  obtrusive  minister  of  Troqueer,  by  the  pies- 
bytery  of  Dumfries,  among  their  members,  under  circum- 
stances not  very  dissimilar  to  those  of  Mr.  Stark  of  Kinross. 
Lxviii.  The  associate  presbytery  having  now  waited  for 
a  considerable  time  to  see  if  the  judicatories  of  the  church 
would  lift  up  a  particular  testimony  against  the  evils  of  the 
present  and  the  sins  of  former  times ;  from  the  conduct  of 
this  assembly,  conceiving  the  expectation  hopeless — for  in- 
stead of  going  forward  in  reformation  work,  they  had  visibly 
gone  backward — they  emitted,  at  their  meeting  at  Perth,  the 
Sd  of  December,  *' a  judicial  declaration  or  testimony  for  the  Declaration 
doctrine,  worship,  government,  and  discipline  of  the  church  ^ujon'for 
of  Scotland,  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  the  Confession  the  doc. 
of  Faith,  the  national  covenant  of  Scotland,  and  the  solemn  ghip,'&c  of 
league  and  covenant  of  the  three  nations,  and  against  the  se-  the  church 
veral  steps  of  defection  from  the  same,  both  in  former  and 

*  The  works  from  which  the  heretical  propositions  were  extracted,  are, 
"  Oratio  de  Vanitate  luminis  naturae  habita,  2d  April,  anno  1733,  in  communi 
Universitatis  Andreapolitanse,  auditorio  quum  Rectoris  dignitatem  annuam  de- 
poneret.  Auctor  Archibaldus  Campbell,  S.  T.  P.  et  Histor.  Ecclesiast  Pro- 
fessor Regius,  Ed.  1733 ;  a  Discourse  proving  the  Apostles  were  no  enthu- 
aiasts ;  and  an  Enquiry  into  the  Original  of  Moral  Virtue." 
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present  times.''  This,  after  the  manner  of  previous  testir 
nies,  contained  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  church  of  Sc 
land,  from  the  reformation  to  the  date  of  the  testimony^  n 
ing  the  different  appearances  of  God  for  the  church,  and  ' 
persecutions  she  had  endured ;  and  marking  the  various  sti 
of  her  backsliding,  particularly  in  doctrine  and  discipli 
which  in  their  own  day  warranted  their  withdrawing  fn 
the  communion  of  a  corrupt  majority— *who  had  depari 
from  the  purity  of  principle  and  practice  of  the  presbyteri 
church ;  to  rear  again  the  ensign  of  truth  which  had  \h 
lately  trodden  under  foot,  and  rally  round  the  standai 
which  had  been  so  shamefully  deserted  by  those  who  li 
sworn  to  defend  them.  It  may  not,  however,  be  conceal 
that  among  the  trodden  down  truths,  the  divine  right 
presbytery  as  the  sole  form  of  church  government,  was  stn 
uously  contended  for,  while  the  sin  of  toleration  was  deph 
ed,  and  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  against  witchcraft 
mented  over. 

LXix.  As  smuggling  still  continued  to  be  viewed  by  t 
Scottish  population  in  general  rather  with  approbation  th 
dislike,  and  involved  neither  dishonour  nor  disgrace,  wfa 
contraband  goods  were  openly  retailed  with  large  profi 
persons  not  otherwise  disreputable  eagerly  engaged  in  il 
cit  traflBc,  and  the  dangers  and  risks  attending  it  even  pi 
sented  allurements  to  daring  spirits.  Numberless  instam 
of  stratagem,  seizure,  and  reprisal,  are  preserved  in  the  ti 
ditionary  lore  of  our  sea-coasts ;  but  the  affair  of  this  ku 
following,  will  long  be  remembered  as  originating  a  ri 
which  must  stand  singular  for  its  concert,  audacity  and  succe 
beyond  any  thing  of  the  kind  upon  record  in  the  annals 
any  well  regulated  realm,  of  the  actors  of  which  no  tra 
could  be  found,  and  for  whose  detection  the  most  teinptii 
rewards  were  ofiered  in  vain. 

Lxx.  One  Andrew  Wilson,  Pathhead,  Kirkaldy,  who  h 
lost  considerably  by  seizures  in  the  way  of  his  business,  c 
gaged  Greorge  Robertson,  innkeeper,  Bristo,  Edinburgh, 
an  attempt  to  get  back  what  he  considered  his  own.  Ha 
ing  hired  some  associates,  they  watched  the  collector  of  tl 
district  who  had  been  upon  his  circuit,  on  the  9th  of  Jan 
ary,  and  breaking  into  the  room  where  he  slept  «t  Pitle 
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^^tDy  robbed  bim  of  a  sum  about  the  same  in  amount  that    BOOK 
'^^d  been  taken  from  themselves ;  but,   acting  without  the    XXVII. 
••tallest  precaution^  they  were  apprehended  the  same  even-      ~~" 
^^gf  and  the  whole  of  the  property  recovered.    For  this  they  Condemn- 
^^fsre  tried,  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  hanged — a  ^• 
^^ntence  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  the  popular  ideas 
^^MTjusticc,  and  which,  tending  to  awaken  pity  for  the  offender 
^^""^Uher  than  detestation  for  the  crime,  was  calculated  to  de- 
CVat  the  purpose  of  a  public  example ;  but  besides  what  was 
^^onsidered  the  peculiar  hardness  of  the  case,  several  circum- 
stances concurred  to  interest  the  multitude  more  deeply  in 
the  fate  of  the  criminals. 

Lxxi.  On  a  Friday  preceding  the  Wednesday  appointed 
for  their  execution,  the  attention  of  the  public  was  attracted 
liy  a  grand  but  ineffectual  attempt  to  break  the  jail.     Two 
borse-steaiers,  who  were  confined  in   the  room  immediately 
above  where  they  lay,    having   obtained   spring-saws   and 
other  instruments,  cut  through  the  thick  iron  bars  that  se- 
cured a  window  on  the  inside, and  afterwards  the  cross  grating 
on  the  out,   and  having  opened  a  communication  with  their 
nnfbrtunate  companions  by  a  large  hole  in  the  floor  of  their 
apartment,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  hauled  them  up, 
and  proceeded  to  pass  through  the  window.  One  of  the  horse- 
stealers was  let  down  in  safety  by  a  rope,  but  Wilson,  in  en- 
deavouring to  follow,  being  a  stout  bulky  man,  stuck  in  the  Dlsap. 
grate,  and  before  he  could  be  disentangled,  the  guard  was  a-  ^**'"|j!f  *"^ 
larmed,  and  the  others  were  secured.  Thus  cruelly  disappoint-  to  break 
ed,  Wilson,  the  unfortunate  cause  of  the  failure,  determined  to  ^^e  M 
make  another  desperate  effort,  at  least  to  rescue  Robertson,  of 
whose  misfortunes  he  considered  himself  the  instrument.     It 
was  the  custom  at  that  time  to  carry  the  condemned  prison- 
ers to  the  Tolbooth  kirk  on  the  Sabbath,  to  hear  sermon. 
Next  day  was  the  last,  and  he  resolved  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tmiity.     Thither  they  were  guarded  by  four  soldiers,  but  ,,-..     . 
scarcely  were  they  seated,  when  Wilson  suddenly  seized  two  generous 
in  his  arms,  and  after  calling  out,   "  Geordie,  do  for  your  S^^^^ 
life,"  snatched  hold  of  a  third   by  the  coat  neck  with  his  escapes, 
teeth ;  on  which  Robertson  tripping  up  the  fourth,  sprung 
over  the  seats  with  incredible  agility — the  audience  opening 
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a  way  for  him — got  out  of  the  church  and  clear  off,  the 
crowd  who  instantly  gathered  preventing  all  pursuit.  Wil- 
son was  immediately  hurried  back  to  prison,  to  prevent  his 
escape  also,  which  the  congregation  appeared  willing  to  fa- 
vour— for  his  gallant  generosity  had  excited  their  highest 
admiration. 

i.xxii.  Next  day  it  was  the  sole  object  of  conversation, 
and  the  expressions  of  public  sympathy  were  so  strong,  that 
the  magistrates,  dreading  a  rescue,  doubled  the  sentinels  on 
the  prison,  summoned  the  officers  of  the  train  bands  and 
constables  to  attend  the  execution,  and  served  out  ammuni- 
tion to  the  town-guard.  In  addition,  a  battalion  of  the 
Welsh  fusileers,  then  quartered  in  the  Canongate,  were 
drawn  up  on  each  side  of  the  Lawnmarket,  while  another 
body  remained  under  arms  at  the  guard.  At  two  o'clock, 
the  criminal  was  carried  to  the  Grassmarket,  where  he  died 
apparently  penitent  and  resigned,  expressing  sorrow  for  the 
sins  of  his  past  life,  but  no  particular  sense  of  the  crime  for 
which  he  suffered.  The  crowd  collected  to  witness  the  ex- 
ecution was  immense ;  but  every  thing  was  conducted  with 
solemn  propriety,  and  without  the  most  remote  appearance 
of  riot,  till  the  executioner  was  ascending  the  ladder  to  cut 
the  body  down,  when  he  was  saluted  with  a  few  stones  from 

Execution-  some  idle  boys — an  expression  of  popular  feeling  at  that 
er  stoned      .  ^  ^  ^  ,  \    ^  i  *  r 

by  some     ^^^^  "^^  Uncommon  upon  such  occasions — and  one  or  two  ot 

^y»—  the  guards  being  struck,  captain  Porteous,  their  commander, 
fires  among  ^"  ^  ^^g^j  without  offering  to  read  the  riot  act,  or  waiting 
the  crowd,  for  orders  from  the  magistrates — who  were  in  a  room  near 
the  scaffold — levelled  his  piece  and  fired,  and  with  an  oath 
ordered  the  men  also  to  fire,  by  which  several  of  the  specta- 
tors were  killed  and  wounded.  On  marching  home,  some 
dropping  shots  were  afterwards  fired  from  the  rear  as  they 
ascended  the  West  Bow,  which  likewise  did  execution  ; — 
in  all,  four  men  were  killed,  and  eleven  severely  wounded, 
of  whom  two  died  afterwards. 

Lxxiii.  A  precognition  was  immediately  taken  before  the 
magistrates,  and  Porteous  that  same  evening  committed  to 
jail.  Three  months  after,  July  19th,  he  was  brought  to 
trial,  and,  upon  the  direct  testimony  of  several  witnesses, 
convicted  of  having  with  a  fusee  which  he  received  from  « 
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soldier,  shot  one  yoang  man  dead  upon  the  spot,  and  order-    BOOK 
ed  the  guard  to  level  their  pieces  at  the  crowd,  which  occa-   ^^^^^' 
sioned  the  death  and  wounding  of  several  others,  and  sen-      173^. 
tenced  to  be  hanged  upon  the  eighth  day  of  September.         "^"^^  ^^ 

LXXiY.  Jrorteous  bad  upon  some  former  occasions  com-  ^^ 
manded  the  town-guard  in  scuffles,  where  several  of  the 
lieges  had  been  wounded,  particularly  at  a  late  violent  set- 
tlement of  Mr.  Witherspoon,  minister  of  the  West  Kirk,  and 
had  escaped  without  inquiry,  through  the  influence,  as  was 
supposed  of  provost  Campbell,  whose  housekeeper  he  had 
married.  Application  being  now  made  through  the  same 
interest — the  Argyle — to  the  queen  regent,  her  majesty 
granted  a  reprieve  of  six  weeks,  till  proper  inquiry  should  Reprieved. 
be  made;  but  the  nature  of  such  inquiry  being  perfectly  un- 
derstood, the  arrival  of  the  reprieve  created  the  most  indig-  V"'^?'?*| 
nant  sensation,  not  only  in  Edinburgh,  but  throughout  the  tiontberMi. 
whole  country,  who  exclaimed  against  such  impunity  for  mi- 
litary murderers,  and  the  sin  of  allowing  a  wretch  so  guilty 
to  escape.  As  an  officer,  the  unhappy  culprit  had  exer- 
cised his  brief  authority  with  harshness  and  rigour,  all  which 
was  now  remembered  against  him,  and  aggravated  by  a  re- 
ported act  of  wanton  barbarity  towards  the  unfortunate 
Wilson,  whom  he  was  said  to  have  tortured  in  his  last  mo- 
ments by  forcibly  thrusting  his  hands  into  manacles  too  small 
for  his  size.* 

Lxxv.  Though  language  of  the  most  threatening  nature 
had  been  used,  no  idea  was  ever  entertained  by  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  of  the  possibility  of  attack  other  than  from 
an  infuriated  mob,  of  whose  gathering,  the  symptoms  would 
have  been  sufficiently  discernible,  before  the  danger  became 
overwhelming,  to  give  time  for  bringing  the  guards  in  the 
town  and  the  military  in  the  Canongate  to  disperse  them. 
But  a  plan  had  been  secretly  concerted  that  set  all  ordina-  -^  mob 
ry  calculation  at  defiance ;  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock 
on  the  Tuesday  evening  preceding  the  day  on  which  the 
execution  had  been  originally  appointed  to  take  place,  a 
number  of  persons  seized  the  drum  belonging  to  the  suburb 

•  Porteous  Trial ;  Wilson  aiid  Robertson's  Trial ;  L-fe  of  Portaous ;  Cale- 
donian Mercury. 
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BOOK    of  Portsburghy  and  pressing  the  drummer's  son  into  the  ser- 
XXVII.    ^j^g^  jjjgy  g|^^^  jjjg  West  Port,  then  collecting  a  mob  by  the 


1736.     beat  of  drum,  after  closing  the  Nether  Bow  Port  also,  to  pre- 
vent the  troops  from  the  Canongate  entering,  they  surprised 
the  guard-house,  and  arming  themselves  with   guns,  hal- 
berts,  and  lochaber  axes,  sent  parties  to  secure  the  other 
Take  pos-  gates.     Having  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city,  they 
the  city,     planted  a  guard  across  the  High  Street  to  stop  all  from  pas- 
sing who  were  not  their  associates,  and  proceeded  to  the  pri* 
son,  where  they  attempted  to  force  an  entrance  with  fore- 
hammers;  while  thus  occupied,  the  magistrates,  who  had 
sent  in  vain  to  request  general  Moyle  to  come  to  their  as- 
sistance,* went  out  in  a  body  to  quell  the  riot,  but  were 
forced,  by  a  shower  of  stones,  to  fly  from  the  threats  of  an 
Break  open  aymed  mob ;  who,  having  procured  a  tar  barrel,  whins  and 
berate  t\i   links,  set  fire  to  the  door,  and  some  of  the  most  forward, 
nM^'anT'  ^"shing  through  the  flames,   extorted   the   keys  from   the 
bring  out    keeper,  and  liberated  the  other  prisoners ;  but  seizing  the 
Porteous.    unhappy  Porteous,  they  dragged   him   by  the  heels  down 
the  tolbooth  stair,  crying  for  mercy,  for  Christ's  sake !  then 
setting  him  upon  his  feet,  they  roughly  carried  him  to  the 
top  of  the  Lawnmarket,  where  some  of  the  crowd  proposed 
to  hang  him  over  a  sign-post  at  the  Weigh  House ;  others 
however,  who  appeared  to  be  in  the  di^^ection,  ordering  a 
march,  he  was  hurried  down  the  West  Bow  to  the  gallows- 
stone,   where  he  was  desired  to  kneel,  confess  his  sins,  par- 
ticularly the  havoc  he  had  made  at  that  place,  and  offer  up 
his  petitions  to  God  ;  in  the  mean  time,  some  of  the  rioters 
broke  open  a  shop  from  which  they  took  a  coil  of  rope,  leav* 
ing  payment  on  the  counter.     About  a  quarter  before  twelve 
o'clock  the  rope  was  put  about  his  neck — he  entreating  and 
struggling    the  while — ^and  he  was   pulled   up  to  a  dyer*s 
beam ;  but  one  of  his  hands  having  got  free,  he  grasped  the 
noose  in  fearful  agony,  when  some  one  struck  him  with  a 
paddle,  and  he  was  let  down,  his  hands  tied,  and  hauled  up 

*  The  general  wouid  not  move  without  a  written  order,  which,  in  their  con- 
fusion, the  magistrates  had  omitted  to  send,  and  the  representative  for  the  dtj, 
Mr.  Lindsay,  went  to  him ;  but  still  he  refused  to  interfere,  although  &fr* 
Lindsay  told  him  no  person  at  that  time  would  venture  to  carry  a  written  < 
about  them  through  the  mob. 
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a  second  lime ;  his  Face  being  uncovered,  he  was  let  down    BOOK 
again,  one  of  his  shirts— for  he  had  two— thrown  over  his  ^^^^^ 
bead,  aod  he  was  hauled  up  the  third  time;  the  rope  was      nas. 
then  nailed  to  the  tree,  and  the  principal  actors,  after  salute    "'^  ^°^' 
ing  each  other,  grounded  their  arms  and  separated,  appa- 
rently taking  the  roads  for  the  country.   The  body  hung  till 
five  o'clock  next  morning.* 

LXXTi.  So  deliberate  an  outrage  upon  the  laws  of  the 
country  produced  universal  amazement;  and  the magbtrates, 
whose  every  effort  during  the  disturbance  had  been  frustrat- 
ed by  the  precautionary  measures  of  the  ringleaders,  sensi- 
ble of  the  responsibility  attached  to  their  station,  were  anx- 
ious in  their  inquiries,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  persons  Magis- 
were  examined ;  but  no  information  respecting  the  perpetra-  ^i^  ^^  dis- 
tors  could  be  obtained.     The  only  vestige  of  a  track  that  cover  the 
gare  the  slightest  hope  of  leading  to  a  discovery,  was  a  re-  "'^ 
ported  rumour  that  some  relatives  of  one  Ballantyne,  a  young 
gentleman  from  Dalkeith,  who  had  been  killed,  had  said  they 
would  be  revenged  for  the  murder  of  their  friend ;  but  it 
proved  fallacious. 

LXXTii.  A  proclamation  by  the  queen,  offering  two  hun-  Offer  of « 
dred  pounds  reward,  produced  no  greater  discovery ;  and  J^^JJ^jy  j„, 
it  was  forthwith  circulated  and  believed,  that  the  tumult  effectual 
proceeded  from  a  deep  conspiracy  among  persons  of  rank, 
enemies  to  government,  in  the  Scottish  capital,  though  the 
strictest  investigation  implicated  no  name  of  consequence, 
nor  any  known  citizen  of  Edinburgh.  The  continued  in- 
fluence of  lord  Islay  had,  however,  become  irksome,  and  a 
considerable  party  would  have  been  willing  to  attribute  the 
whole  to  his  mismanagement,  or  that  of  his  friends ;  while 
they,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  traced,  had  it  been  pos- 
sible, some  secret  connexion  between  this  incomprehensible 
conspiracy  and  the  plain  downright  mobbing  that  had  taken 
place  at  the  West  Kirk  settlement.  Neither  of  these  alle- 
gations solved  the  riddle ;  nor  were  the  English  politicians 
able  to  settle  the  matter  much  more  satisfactorily.  How  a 
a  mob  could  resist  the  temptation  of  two  hundred  pounds 

*  Trial  of  William  Maclauchlane,  printed  Edin.  1817.     Torbuck*t  Parlia- 
meiit-  Debates,  vol  zv. 
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IJOOK  was  beyond  conception;  and  the  members  of  government 
XX viL  YfQYe  not  less  puzzled  than  provoked  at  the  unaccountable 
obstinacy,  or  still  more  strange  fidelity  of  "  a  Scottish  rabble/ 
Riots  had  taken  place  in  various  places  of  England,  attend- 
ed with  many  circumstances  of  brutal  and  disgusting  fury, 
but  except  the  murder  of  Porteous,  no  act  of  rapine  or  out- 
rage had  been  committed  in  the  northern  capital :  it  was 
therefore  resolved  to  investigate  the  subject  in  parliament. 
1737.  Lxxviii.  Owing  to  his  majesty^s  indisposition,  the  session 
of  this  year  was  delayed  till  February  first,  and  then  opened 
by  commission.  The  royal  speech,  which  was  read  by  the 
chancellor,  after  congratulating  the  houses  on  the  prospect 
of  peace  being  soon  re-established  on  the  continent,  di- 
rected their  attention  to  the  attempts  made  in  different  parts 
of  the  nation  tumultuously  to  restrict  and  obstruct  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws,  and  to  violate  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom. When  the  comniunication  was  debated,  lord  Car- 
teret spoke  of  the  English  tumults  as  of  ordinary  riots,  to 
tn inquiry  be  repressed  by  a  due  execution  of  the  law;  but  the  atro- 
into  the  cious  riot  and  murder  committed  at  Edinburgh,  one  of  the 
ri^  "*  most  extraordinary  that  ever  happened  in  any  country  !  de- 
served a  very  different  notice ;  being  the  more  dangerous, 
because  it  was  carried  on  with  a  sort  of  decency  and  rule, 
and  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  because  attended  with  no  dis- 
order or  confusion.  He  considered  it  impossible  but  that 
the  names  of  the  murderers  must  be  known  in  Edinburgh; 
and  since  the  citizens  would  not  discover  them,  he  thought, 
if  not  deprived  of  their  charter,  they  might  be  threatened 
with  removing  their  courts  of  justice ;  or  that  they  should 
be  divested  of  some  of  their  privileges,  as  an  example  for 
other  cities  for  the  time  to  come ;  and  concluded  by  propos- 
ing to  institute  an  inquiry.  Lord  Hardwicke  thought  it  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  the  house  to  inquire  into  that  one  riot, 
of  which  the  cause  was  sufficiently  plain,  as  was  that  of  the 
whole — the  want  of  sufficient  power  in  the  civil  magistrate 
to  prevent  or  punish,  and  a  too  great  liberty  in  others  to 
mislead  the  people,  and  promote  mischief.  He  therefore 
thought  that  the  inquiry  should  be  general,  that  some  gene- 
ral specific  might  be  applied.  Lord  Islay  did  not  believe 
that  the  magistrates  or  citizens  of  Edinburgh  were  deeply  in- 
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ToWed  in  the  transaction  mentioned  ;  but  whether  they  were    BOOK 
or  not,  he  did  not  conceive  that  that  would  warrant  any  ar-    ^^^^^ 
bitrary  punishment  like  those  that  had  been  proposed.     He      1737. 
howerer  seconded  the  inquiry,  and  the  house  resolved — that  Sec<)nded 
the  lord  provost  and  four  baihes,  with  the  captain  of  the  Uy— ^reed 
guard  and  commander  of  the  forces,  should  be  examined,  ^^ 
and  that  his  majesty  should  be  addressed  for  all  the  docu- 
ments necessary  to  elucidate  the  subject 

Lxxix.  When  the  documents  were  produced,  they  gave 
rise  to  long  debates,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
their  lordships  displayed  greater  ignorance  or  prejudice  on 
the  subject  of  Scottish  law.  The  trial  was  assailed  as  un- 
fair, because  the  forms  differed  from  those  of  England,  and 
the  sentence  as  too  severe,  because  the  accused  had  not  been 
allowed  to  prove  in  mitigation  circumstances  which  the  pur- 
suer admitted  as  facts  in  his  pleading.  It  being  deemed  ne- 
cessary that  the  lord  justice-clerk  and  two  other  of  the  jus- 
ticiary lords  should  be  brought  from  Scotland ;  a  longer  and 
still  more  ungracious  discussion  followed  respecting  the  man-  DitcuMion 
ncr  in  which  the  Scottish  judges  should  be  interrogated —  respecting 
whether  on  the  woolsack,  at  the  table,  or  at  the  bar.  As  tionofthe 
this  was  a  point  which  had  not  been  settled  by  the  articles  S«>ttiih. 
of  union,  it  was  claimed  as  their  right  to  be  seated  next  to 
the  English  judges — which  would  have  certainly  been  agree- 
able to  the  general  rule  of  precedency  arranged  in  the  treaty 
— but  the  majority  most  ungenerously  decided  that  they 
should  take  their  station  in  their  robes  at  the  bar ;  where 
they  were  exhibited  accordingly,  to  gratify  English  vanity, 
and  answer  a  few  insignificant  questions. 

Lxxx.  A  bill  was  then  brought  in  **  to  disable  Alexan-  ^^  f^^, 
der  Wilson,  Esq.  lord  provost  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  punishing 
from  taking,  holding,  or  enjoying  any  office  or  place  of  ma-  ™yogt, 
gistracy  in  the  ciiy  of  Edinburgh,   or  any  where  in  Great  and  taking 
Britain;  and  for  imprisoning  the  said  Alexander  Wilson ;    ^^^gj^ 
for  abolishing  the  guard  kept  up  in  the  said  city,  commonly 
called  the  town-guard,  and  for  taking  away  the  gates  of  the 
Nether  Bow  port  of  the  said  city,   and   keeping  open  the 
same.'*     From  the  examinations  it  was  apparent,  that  wiih- 
out  the  gift  of  prescience  no  previous  measures  could  have 
been  taken  to  meet  so  unprecedented  an  occurrence,  and 
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BOOK    the  magistrates  had  provided  against  any  ordinary  riot ;  dtir- 
XXVIL    jpg  ^j^^  tumult  they  could  only  be  blamed  for  sending  a  vcr- 
P^g^  ~  bal  message  to  the  commander  of  the  forces,  instead  of  a 
written  one,  a  formality  which  might  easily  have  been  dis- 
pensed with  in  such  an  exigence ;  nor  could  they  afterwards 
resort  to  torture  to  force  a  discovery  that  money  could  not 
procure.     The  opposition  of  the  Scottish  lords  was  there- 
fore vehement  against  the  bill,  as  an  unjust  and  cruel  inflic- 
tion upon  a  man  and  a  town,  against  whom  no  positive 
StrongiT     charge  could  be  brought.     The  duke  of  Argyle  and  the 
opposed,     gm-ig  ^f  Crauford  and   Find  later  vigorously  contested  the 
clauses  one  by  one,  and  insisted  that,  except  upon  an  appli- 
cation from  the  people  of  Scotland  themselves,  the  privileges 
of  the  burghs  were  placed,  by  the  articles  of  union,  beyond 
the  legal  power  of  a  British  parliament,  and  held  under  as 
It  passes     sacred  a  guarantee  as  the  established  religion  ;  but  on  May 
13th  the  bill  passed  by  a  majority  of  fifty-four  to  twenty- 
two,  and  was  sent  down  to  the  commons,  where  a  much 
stronger  and  more  efficacious  opposition  awaited  it,  in  which 
lord  Poiwarth  and  Duncan  Forbes  particularly  distinguished 
themselves. 

Lxxxi.  The  whole  circumstances  which  preceded  or  ac- 
companied, or  followed  the  hanging  of  Porteous,  were  mi- 
nutely inquired  into  anew  at  their  bar,  and  the  result  refer- 
red to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  where  the  bill  was 
entirely  altered,  or  rather  a  new  one  substituted  in  its  place. 
Amended    For  the  imprisonment  of  the  provost,  the  demolition  of  the 
mons^-^""  Nether  Bow  port,  and  disbanding  the  town-guard,  a  fine  of 
fine  iropos-  two  thousand  pounds  to  Porteous*s  widow  was  imposed ; 
^ty^" '  *    and  even  then,  so  little  satisfied  were  the  commons  with  the 
propriety  of  the  measure,  that  the  act  as  amended  was  only 
carried  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  chairman,  and  would  have 
been  entirely  lost  but  for  the  detention  of  two  Scottish  mem- 
bers, the  solicitor-general,  and  Mr.  Erskine  of  Grange,  who 
were  pleading  an  appeal  case  in  the  house  of  lords  at  the 
time,  and  could  not  obtain  leave  to  be  present  at  the  vote.* 
txxxn.  Thus  after  a  violent  struggle  the  business  would 

*  Parliament.  Register.     London  Magazine,   1737,  Appendix      A.not^s 
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hive  ended,  but  another  act  bad  been  brought  in  for  discov-    BOOK 
ering  the  murderers  of  Porteous,  by  which   concealing  the   XXVIL 
gailty  was  made  a  capital  crime;  to  this  clause  many  objected,      1737. 
as  bearing  too  near  a  resemblance  to  the  tyrannous  enactments  ^"^^j"^ 
of  other  days,  but  the  Scottish  members  themselves  occasion-  derenmade 
ed  a  mode  of  proclaiming  the  act  that  led  to  more  disagree-  **P*^' 
able  consequences.     The  duke  of  Argyle  and  Mr.  Lindsay, 
member  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  directly  accused  the  popu- 
lar ministers,  and  those  who  opposed  the  intrusion  of  disliked 
presentees  upon  an  unwilling  people,  whom   they  classed 
with  the  seceders,  if  not  as  accessories,  yet  as  obliquely  the  Orthodox 
cause  of  Porteous's  murder.     Argyle,  who  entered  early  in-  "iJJ|'J5^ 
to  public  life,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  youth  and  asthecauso 
■nanhood  in  courts  and  camps,  may  perhaps  be  pardoned,  ^^^ 

^  be  must  have  taken  his  information  at  second  hand,  for 
oot  understanding  the  principles  of  the   seceders,  or  the 
causes  of  riot,  at  violent  settlements,  and  attributing  a  sedi- 
tions tendency  to  the  doctrines  of  '^  a  few  fanatical  preach- 
^  sprung  up  lately.^'     But  the  same  excuse  can  hardly 
be  extended  to  the  other,  who  constantly  resided  on  the 
spot,  and  yet,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  asserted,  *^  that 
when  the  clergy  were  like  to  be  defeated  or  disappointed  in 
any  particular  viewof  disposing  of  any  ecclesiastical  benefice 
and  preferment  as  they  have  a  mind,  because  the  law  stands 
in  their  way,  they  abused  the  unwary  people,  and  spirited 
them  up  to  despise  and  disobey  the  law,  by  inculcating  up- 
on such  occasions  that  whatever  opposes  them  is  iniquity 
established  by  law.''     "This,*"  he   continued,    "cannot  be 
charged  upon  the  majority  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  but 
this  seditious  doctrine  is  preached  up  by  these  wild,  hot- 
headed, violent,  high-church  clergy,  who  were  not  to  be  sa- 
tisfied with  any  power  unless  they  possess  all ;  yes  t"  he  con- 
tinued,  "  we  have   high-church    presbyterians,    who   have 
higher  notions  of  clerical  power  than  any  protestant  clergy 
whatever ;  who  assert  and  maintain  an  absolute  independen- 
cy on  the  civil  power.''     In  consequence,  the  act  was  order- 
ed to  be   read  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  every  month  for  a  Act  order- 
twelvemonth,  by  the  ministers,  from  the  various  pulpits,  "  un-  J^f^m 
der  the  pain  of  being  declared  incapable  of  sitting,  or  voting,  the  pulpit» 
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BOOK    in  any  church  judicatory,  and  the  penalty  to  be  enforced  by 
XXVII.  ^i,g  ^jiyjj  power." 


j_^  Lxxxiii.  This  injunction  some  of  the  ministers  complied 

Objected  to  with,  and  Others  evaded  or  refused,  as  ^*an  encroachment 

the^'ini-^^  upon  Christ's  headship  over  his  church,  by  the  magistrates 

stere.  inflicting  what  was  properly  a  church  censure  ;*^  and  ^*  for 

ministers  to  become  the  magistrates^  heralds,  to  proclaim  the 

law  upon  the  Lord's  day,  in  such  a  solemn  manner,**  they 

asserted,  **  would  be  a  homologating  of  this  encroachment, 

and  a  consenting  to  this  erastian  power  of  the  magistrates  :** 

^*"?«1^    but  few  of  them  gave  up  their  livings  for  the  cause,  while  it 

with.  added  another  item  to  the  testimony  of  the  seceders,  who 

consistently  resisted  this  unscriptural  interference  with  the 

ministerial  functions.* 

Lxxxiv.  Parties  were  now  in  that  state  of  jealous  watch- 
fulness which  blasted  every  hope  of  accommodation ;  and  the 
DiBloyalty   majority  who  ruled  the  establishment,  having  succeeded  in 
dere  hinted  infusing  into  the  civil  power  a  suspicion  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
at  seceders,  began  to  evince  less  anxiety  about  their  return, 

or  even  increase;  the  assembly,  1737,  passed  without  any 
notice  upon  the  subject,  and  several  violent  intrusions  were 
sanctioned.  The  seceders,  on  the  other  hand,  strengthen- 
ed by  the  open  accession  of  Ralph  Erskine,  Dunfermline; 
Thomas  Mair,  Orwell ;  Thomas  Nairn  at  Abbotshill ;  and 

They  insti-  James  Thomson,  Burntisland  ;  appointed  a  professor  of  di- 
tute  a  pro-     .   .  .  '      ,    ,  ,  .      . 

feflsorship    vmity,  and  proceeded  to  take  young  men  upon  probation- 

of  divinity,  ^^y  trials,  supplied  reclaiming  parishes  with  sermon,  and 
used  every  possible  method,  by  printing   and   preaching, 
to  extend  and  to  perpetuate  the  propagation  of  pure  pres- 
byterian  principles  ;  yet   the  church,    although    they  must 
have  seen  the  case  desperate,  preserved  a  show  of  tender- 
The  church  iiess  in  their  procedure,  and  a  reluctancy  to  final  separa- 
reluctancy    ^i^^j  which  afforded  the  orthodox  party  an  excuse  for  con- 
to  a  final     sidering  the  associated   brethren  as  obstinate  and  unyield- 
ing,  and  the  moderates  a  handle  for  accusing  them  of  only 
wishing  to  arrogate  pre-eminence  and    power.     Upon  re- 
presentations and  complaints  laid  before  the  assembly  1738, 

*  WilliBon*s  Fair  and  Impartial  Testimony.     Brcwii*8  Hist,  of  the  Seoenioo 
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tbey,    **  in   the  spurit  of    meekness    bioiherij    love,   «nd    BOOR 
forbearance,^  enjoined   all   the   mioisters  of  the   national  ^^^'l^* 
chnrcfa,  as  tbcj  shoold  haTe  access,  and  especiallj  the  mini-      ITSS. 
sters  of  the  sjmods  and   presbyteries  within  which  ^^^^UjlJJJ^ 
seoedii^  brethren  resided,  to  be  at  all  pains,  bj  confer-  reckiMJiy 
enoe  and  other  gentle  means  of  persuasion,  to  reclaim  and  ^^^J**^ 
to  reduce  them  to  their  duty,  to  report  tlie  success  of  their 
endeavours  to  the  commission,  and  upon  their  report  the 
commission  was  empowered  to  do  what  thej  should  think 
proper  to  prepare  and  ripen  the  case  for  the  decision  of  the 
next  asemUy. 

ULXXT.  All  endeaTours,  as  might  have  been  expected,      I7!ta 
l^rotring  finitless,  the  seceders  were  "  cited '^  to  appear  be-  S^*^|^ 
fore  the  succeeding  general  assembly,  which  they  did ;  but  dt<dbefM« 
when  the  libel  charging  them  with  schismatical  courses  was  y.,*"^"" 
read,  and  the  moderator,  the  reverend  James  Bannatjne, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  had  signified  to  them, 
that  if  they  would  show  a  disposition  to  return  to  their  duty, 
and  the  obedience  thej  owed  to  the  church,  the  assembly 
was  ready  to  forgive  all  that  was  past,  and  receive  them  with 
open  arms,   Mr.   Thomas   Mair,  as   moderator,  product^, 
and  was  allowed  to  give  in,  ^*  an  act  of  the  associate  presby- 
tery, finding  and  declaring  that  the  present  judicatories  of  JJjJ^the 
this  national  church  are  not  lawful  nor  right  constitute  courts  authority  of 
of  Christ,  and  declining  all  authority,  power,  or  jurisdiction,  jJl^i^^^ 
that  the  said  judicatories  may  claim  to  themselves,  over  the  and  of  th^ 
said  presbytery,  or  any  of  the  members  thereof,  or  over  any  ^^"y  **" 
that  are  under  their  inspection,  and  particularly  declining  the 
authority  of  a  general  assembly  now  met  at  Eklin burgh  the 
tenth  of  May  ;"  to  which  the  whole  having  declared  their 
adherence,  they  were  ordered  to  withdraw,  after  being  di- 
rected by  the  moderator  to  attend  when  called  upon  by  the 

assembly-  ^.    , 

--^,  1.1,  o        1  It  Final  sen- 

Lxxxvi.  When  called  they  refused  to  appear  i  and  the  as-  tencc  dc. 
sembly,  in  consequence  of  an  inclination  expressed  by  Mr.  ^T*^' 
John  Willison  of  Dundee,  and  several  members,  not  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  final  sentence  against  them,  forbore  for  another 
year,  and  referred  the  whole  to  the  next  general  assembly  ; 
but  ^^with  an  earnest  recommendation  to  inflict  the  censure 
of  deposition,  without  further  delay,  against  such  of  them  as 
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BOOK    persisted  in  their  unwarrantable  conduct,  and  did  not  retract 
^^  their  pretended  act  and  declinature ;  and,  in  the  meantime, 
1739.     ^^^y  appointed  that  the  ministers  of  the  church  should  be 
careful  to  exhort  the  people,  both  publicly  and  privately,  to 
guard  against  all  divisive  courses,  and  to  keep  the  unity  of 
the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,  as  they  would  consult  the 
true  interests  of  serious  religion,  and  the  quiet  of  their  coun- 
try f  and  a  plain  narrative  of  the  procedure  of  the  judicato- 
'^kt'k^'^   ries,  with  relation  to  the  seceders,  was  printed  by  order  of 
narrative  of  ^^^  assembly,  and  circulated  widely  immediately  after  the 
^rpro-    assembly  rose.     The  narrative  was  drawn  up   with  great 
with  regard  Calmness,  and  was  well  calculated  to  impress  those  who  did 
to  the  w-    not  thoroughly  examine  the  subject,  with  a  high  idea  of  the 
christian  temper  and  mildness  of  the  venerable  court  towards 
brethren,  who,  whatever  had  been  the  original  cause  of  of- 
fence, had  become  the  offenders,  by  receding  from  all  their 
advances,  and  refusing  to  be  reconciled,  except  upon  terms 
which  they  knew  to  be  impracticable;  although,  to  facilitate 
their  return,  this  very  assembly  had  deprived  all  commissions 
for  the  future  of  the  power  of  executing  sentences  of  sub- 
committees or  correspondent  meetings,  and  had  instructed 
the  present  anew  to  make  due  application  to  the  king  and 
parliament  for  redress  of  the  grievance  of  patronage,  in  case 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  so  doing  should  occur.* 

Lxxxvu.  The  controversy  now  filled  the  length  and 
breadtli  of  the  land,  and,  as  almost  invariably  happens  in 
public  disputations  which  generally  end  in  a  struggle  for 
victory,  neither  side  carried  conviction  to  their  opponents. 
When  the  assembly  met  in  May,  the  seceders  had  made  no  re- 
tractation, and  it  now  only  remained  for  that  venerable  court 

*  Registers  of  the  General  Assembly,  MS.  Printed  Acts,  Narrative,  &c. 
Wilson's  Defence  of  Reformation  Principles,  &c — During  these  few  yean  the 
press  teemed  with  controversial  pamphlets,  in  which  Mr.  Currie  minister  at 
Kinglassie,  Mr.  John  Williamson  minister  at  Musselburgh,  and  Mr.  Willison  of 
Dundee,  inveighed  strongly  against  the  evil  of  schism,  and  the  danger  of  rending 
the  church  and  introducing  confusion.  They  were  replied  to  by  Mr.  Wilson  of 
Perth,  by  the  acts  and  testimonies  of  the  associate  presbytery,  and  by  several 
anonymous  writers,  who  insisted  upon  the  duty  of  withdrawing  from  the  com- 
munion of  corrupt  churchesj  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  supreme  king- 
ship of  Christ  in  his  church ;  and  each  claimed  to  be  contending  for  the  pros- 
perity of  that  kingdom  which  its  head  and  founder  bad  declared  to  be  not  of 
this  world. 
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to  finbh  the  long  pending  process  by  their  highest  inflic-  BOOK 
tion.    "  And  therefore  the  general  assembly,  in  respect  XXVIL 
of  the  articles  found  relevant  and  proven,  did,  in  the  name      .^^ 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  sole  king  and  head  of  the  Depose 
church,  and  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  committed  ^^"^ 
by  him  to  them,  actually  depose  Messrs.  Erskine,  Wilson, 
MoncriefiF,  Fisher,  and  other  ministers,  from  the  office  of 
the  holy  ministry,  prohibiting  and  discharging  them,  and 
€very  one  of  them,  to  exercise  the  same,  or  any  part  there- 
of} within  this  church  in  all  time  coming,  and  the  assembly 
did  declare  all  the  parishes  or  charges  of  the  above  named 
persons  vacant  from  and  after  the  date  of  the  statute."     Fif- 
teen ministers  and   four   elders  entered  their  dissent,  and 
their  reasons  were  ordered  to  lie  in  retentis  ;  what  they  were 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  conjecture,  for  the  seceders  had  de- 
dined  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  there  was  nothing 
left  for  the  assembly  to  do  but  to  deprive  them  of  any  legal 
^cial  character,  and  of  course  of  their  temporalities,  all 
Hght  to  which  ceased  when  they  threw  off  their  connexion 
^th  the  establishment. 

Lxxxviii.  While  the  secession  was  gaining  ground,   two 
fccretics  of  a  more  dangerous  description,  were  treated  with  Different 
even  more  leniency — principal  Wiseheart  and  John  CSIass*  JJ"  J^  °, 
William  Wiseheart,  principal  of  Edinburgh  college,  had  bly towards 
ventured  not  only  to  differ  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Confes-  gnd'ciass. 
sion  of  Faith,  respecting  the  power  and  office  of  the  magi- 
strate in  religious  matters,  but  even  appeared  to  favour  ^^  re- 
moving  confessions  and  freeing  persons  from  subscriptions 
thereto,"  and  "  was  greatly  concerned  for  a  more  free  edu- 
cation of  children  by  parents  and  other  instructors  than  was 
consistent  with  the  directories  thereof  approven  by  this  and 
other  protestant  churches ;"  but  he  was  allowed  to  explain  ; 
and  notwithstanding  these  latitudinarian  opinions,  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  and  furnish- 
ed the  brethren  with  another  to  add  to  the  delinquencies  of 
the  church.     Mr.  John  Glass,  minister  at  Tealing,  shortly 
after  he  was  placed,  while  investigating  the  controversies  of 
the  times,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  formula  to  which  he  had 
already  set  his  name,  was  led  to  entertain  some  doubts  re- 
specting the  obligations  of  the  two  covenants,  national  and 
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BOOK    solemn  league,  and   having  been  challenged  by  Mr.  Willi* 
XXVI L  gQn  of  Dundee  for  deserting  the  creed  of  his  fathers,  he 
j^^^      openly,  in  a  sermon  he  preached  on  a  fast-day,  when  several 
Glass*  opi- ministers  were  present,  asserted  his  belief: — ^that  the  king- 
"ectin'^th   ^^"™  ^^  Christ  was  neither  set  up,  advanced,  nor  defended, 
kingdom  of  as  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are,  by  human  policy,  the 
Chrwt       words  of  man^s  wisdom,  or  by  worldly  force  and  power  ;  and 
added,  *^  I  confess  my  adherence  to  our  fathers  and  martyrs 
in  their  testimony  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  in  opposition  to 
any  earthly  head  of  the  church  not  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Christ,  and  thus  I  acknowledge  them  to  be  the  martyrs  of 
Jesus ;  but  as  far  as  they  contended  for  any  such  national 
covenants  as  whereby  Christ's  kingdom  should  be  of  this 
world,  and  such  as  he  hath  not  appointed  under  the  New 
Testament,  but  set  aside,  so  far  they  were  not  enlightened* 
For  these  sentiments  he  was  brought  before  the  Dundee 
presbytery  1726,  and  after  a  protracted  process,  in  which, 
according  to  all  use  and  wont,  the  points  of  difference  mul- 
He  is  de-    tiplied,  Mr.  Glass  was  deposed  by  the  commission  in  the  year 
p1ants~in.    ^''^^^9  ^"^   became  the  founder  of  a  sect  of  independeuts 
dependent   known  by  his  name.*     But  this  year,  without  solicitation, 
"^^  ^    he  was,  by  an  unlooked-for  act  of  assembly,*!-  restored  to 
Restored     the  character  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  yet  not 
•embly."*'   ^°  ^^  esteemed  a  minister  of  the  established  church  of  Scot- 
land till  he  should  renounce  the  principles  embraced  by  him, 
that  were  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  that  church."| 
And  thus ; — while  the  controversialists  on  their  side,  were 
fiercely  contending  that  to  depart  from  them  was  to  depart 
from  the  only  true  church  of  Christ;  and  their  opponents, 
who,  with  equal  fury,  insisted  that  they  carried  that  church 

*  Glassites ;  from  Mr*  Sandeman,  his  son-in-law,  sprung  a  section  of  tfe 
sect,  called  Sandemanians. 

f  Mr.  Brown  thus  notices  the  fact :  "  The  assembly's  restoration  to  the  office 
of  the  ministry,  of  Mr.  John  Glass,  an  impenitent  and  furious  independent, 
who  had  plainly  broken  his  ordination  vows,  and  continued  declaiming  against 
presbyterian  government,  reproaching  our  national  covenanting,  and  setting  op 
as  many  sectarian  congregations  as  lay  in  his  power,  attended  their  prosecution 
against  the  seceding  ministers ; — a  notour  evidence  they  were  zealous  for  tbeiD* 
^selves,  not  for  the  truth." — Hist.  Account  of  the  Secession. 

X  Acts  of  Assembly.  Life  of  Glass  prefixed  to  the  testimony  of  the  Kiagti 
Martyrs,  Edin.  1813. 
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akmg  with  them,  were  calling  upon  God's  people  to  separate    BOOK 
firom  a  corrupted  body,  that  they  might  not  partake  of  her   ^^^^^ 
plagues ;— the  assembly,  with  a  liberality  which  did  them  ho-      1740. 
noor,  and  which  it  were  to  be  wished  they  had  always  fol- 
lowed, rebuked  both,  and  authoritatively  declared  it  as  their 
opinbn,  that  a  minister  might  be  a  minister  of  Christ  al- 
tboagh  he  followed  not  after  either. 

Lxxxix.  Like  the  general  assembly's  concessions  to  the  se- 
ceders,  the   British   ministry's  pacific  overtures  to  Spain  on- 
ly produced  new  demands ;  they  disputed  the  right  of  Eng- 
lish traders  to  cut  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  to  ga» 
tber  salt  on  the  island  of  Tortuga — and  then,  under  pretence 
of  preventing  illicit  commerce  between  the  West  India  islands  Outragesof 
Md  the  Spanish  main,  claimed  a  right  of  searching  British  ^^s  ro^" 
nierchant  ships  at  their  discretion  ;  and  without  paying  the  the  nation. 
snaUest  regard  to  representations  or  memorials,  maltreated 
wd  imprisoned  the  crews,  and  confiscated  the  cargoes.    The 
fsport  of  these  outrages  roused  the  whole  nation  ;  and  the 
Iwwe  of  commons,  in  their  session  1738,  having  gone  into  a 
S^od  committee,  and  examined  evidence  on  the  subject,  in- 
stances of  the  most  horrid  and  wanton  barbarity  perpetrat- 
w  upon  the  unfortunate  sailors,  were  elicited,  which  inflam- 
^  the  public  indignation   beyond  sufferance  at  the  govern- 
ment's temporising  conduct.     Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  mi- 
nister—whose  favourite  policy  was  to  avert  what  he  justly  ^  conven- 
wnsidered  the  direst  of  all  calamities — made  one  effort  more,  tion  con- 
•nd  during  the  recess  of  parliament,  he  concluded  a  conven-  jj,"   ^^^ 
lion  with  Spain,  stipulating  for  reparation  to  the  British  in  fulfilling 
merchants  for  their  losses.     But  a  powerful  opposition  treats  ^^^l]^^ 
ed  with  ineffable  scorn  the  idea  of  obtaining  any  proper  re- 
paration in  that  manner;  and   Spain  having  delayed  paying 
the  very  inadequate  sum  promised,  the  minister  was  borne 
along  with  the  popular  torrent,  and  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal  were  issued.    Hostilities  immediately  followed,  [June  War  en- 
1739]  whose  commencement  gratified   the  highest  expecta-  ^"«»- 
lion  of  the  nation.     Porto  Belio,  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien, 
was  taken  by  admiral  Vernon  with  a  fleet  of  six  ships  only, 
and  was  hailed  as  the  first  fruits  of  a  most  ample  revenge ; 
but  the  government  received  little  credit  for  an  achievement 
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BOOK    which  was  invidiously  said  to  have  been  successful  in  oppo- 
XXVIL  sition  to  their  wishes. 


174a         ^^  Parliamenti  in  consequence  of  the  war,  met  in  the 
PkrikmeDt  month  of  November,  and,  what  was  rather  an  uncommon 
circumstance,  several  of  the  Scottish  members  were  instruct* 
ed  by  their  constituents  to  vote  with  the  patriots  for  pen- 
sioners being  excluded  the  house  of  commons,  and  for  the 
duration  of  parliament  being  shortened,  before  they  con- 
sented to  any  money  bill.    The  cities  of  Aberdeen  and  Dun- 
dee were  conspicuously  forward  upon  the  occasion ;  and  the 
latter  thus  concluded  a  pithy  set  of  instructions,  which  they 
transmitted  to  the  honourable  John  Drummond.     ^^  Hither- 
Lwtnie-      to  you  have  knowingly  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  our  sen» 
^JJJj^^  timents  with  regard  to  septennial  parliaments,  the  pernicious 
theirreprt.  excise  scheme,  and  the  late  dishonourable  convention  witia 
tentatiYe.    gp|jn .  y^t  we  put  it  once  more  in  your  power  to  re-establisia 
yourself  in  the  good  opinion  of  your  constituents."  Whethea 
Mr.  Dnimmond  complied  with  their  desire  is  not  known^ 
but  the  abuses  complained  of  remain  unreformed,  and  owe 
their  duration  not  a  little  to  the  apostacy  of  the  very  patriots 
who  declaimed  most  lustily  against  them. 

xci.  To  these  noisy  brawlers,  too,  a  dread  of  whose  oppo- 
sition prevented  the  execution  of  one  of  the  wisest  scheme  ^ 
perhaps  ever  suggested,  for  now  attaching  the  higblandefJ 
to  the  interest  of  the  present  family,  the  country  most  pro^ 
bably  owed  the  calamitous  insurrection  which  soon  followed 
Duncan  Forbes,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  lor^: 
president  of  the  court  of  session  in  the  year  1737,  still  toolc 
not  only  a  deep  interest  but  an  active  share  in  political  af^ 
fairs.     In  the  end  of  autumn  1738,  so  strongly  was  he  inri' 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  securing  not  only  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom  but  the  affection  of  the  mountaineers,  that  he 
waited  upon  the  lord  justice  clerk,  [Milton]  who  acted  as 
sub-minister  to  the  earl  of  Islay,  one  morning  before  break- 
fast, at  his  country  house,  in  order  to  communicate  his  plan 
to  him  in  the  then  important  juncture.   <*  A  war  with  Spain,"* 
said  he  to  his  lordship,  ^*  seems  near  at  hand,  which  it  is 
probable  will  be  soon  followed  by  a  war  with  France,  and 
there  will  be  occasion  for  more  troops  than  the  present  stand* 
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BOOK    and  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  an  association  was  rormed 
XXVII.    ^i  Edinburgh,  consisting  of  his  lordship,  Drummond,  no- 
minal duke  of  Perth,  lord  John  Drummond  his  uncle,  lord 
Traquair,  and  his  brother  sir  James  Campbell  of  Auch- 
inbreck,  and  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  who  subscribed  an  en- 
Corre-       gagement  to  adventure  their  lives  and  fortunes  in   support 
"Pondence  of  the  pretender's  right,  and  agreed  to  take  arms  if  France 
with  the      would  afford  them  effectual  assistance.     This  bond  was  de- 
pretender,   livered  to  Drummond  of  Bohaldy,  appointed  their  ambassa- 
dor to  carry  their  allegiance  to  the  pretender,  who  was  re- 
siding neglected  at  Rome,  to  be  by  him  delivered  to  "  his 
majesty."     Besides  which,  he  carried  a  list  of  all  those  who 
were  judged  friendly  to  his  cause — the  very  men  the  presi- 
dent's plan  would  have  secured — and  who  were  ready  to  rise 
upon  the  landing  of  a  sufficient  force.     These  papers  were 
immediately  forwarded  by  the  chevalier  to  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles, the  correspondence  with  which  was  from  this  date 
renewed.* 

xciii.  This  year  had  been  ushered  in  by  one  of  the  most 
tremendous  hurricanes,  accompanied  by  lightning,  that  had 
Dreadful     ^^^"  known  for  a  long  while  in  Scotland.     At  Edinburgh 
storm  at     the  damage  was  extensive.     The  roofs  of  the  chapel,  ar- 
mencement  senal,  and  magazine  in  the  castle  were  destroyed,  and  the 
of  the  year,  leads  rolled  up  and  blown  over  the  walls.     Those  in  the 
parliament  house,  about  twelve  hundred  weight,  were  car- 
ried into  the  middle  of  the  square.     The  spire  of  the  Mag- 
dalene chapel,  and  the  fine  portico  of  the  Canongate  church, 
were  levelled.     Several  houses  were  blown  down ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  this  terrible  night — for  the  storm  began  at  mid- 
night, January  13 — the  alarm  of  fire  was  added  to  the  hor- 
rors of  the  tempest,  and  the  wind,  which  increased  the  flames, 
rendered  the  engines  useless.     Throughout  the  country  the 
damage  was  immense ;  the  corns  were  scattered  about  the 
fields,  and  great  numbers  of  cattle  perished  in  the  ruins  of 
their  stables ;  the  young  plantations  were  destroyed,  and  the 
havoc  among  those  farther  advanced  was  deplorable :  about 
a  thousand  full  grown  trees  were  rooted  out  at  Yester  alone. 
On  the  west  coast  the  loss  among  the  shipping  was  severe ; 

•  Lovat*8  Trial,  pp.  12,  74—80. 
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Ves  were  strewed  with  wrecks,  and  many  people  per-    BOOK. 
Nor  was  the  close  less  remarkable.      An  mtense   ^^^"' 
.,  in  on  Christmas  day,  which  lasted  till  the  latter  end      1740. 
<ibruary.     The  Forth  was  completely  frozen  over  above  A°*^  |"*** 
^'lioa,  and  there  was  even  a  crust  of  ice  at  Queensferry.  frost  at  the 
The  mills  every  where  being  stopped,  a  great  dearth  sue-  ^^^' 
ceeded,  and  the  depth  of  snow  preventing  coals  being  car- 
ried to  any  distance,  many  of  the  poor  perished  with  cold* 
But  the  distresses  of  the  times  were  accompanied  with  an 
uncommon  spirit  of  liberality*      The  magistrates  of  Edin- 
burgh and  a  number  of  societies  distinguished  themselves 
upon  the  occasion  ;  and  the  bank  of  Scodand,  and  royal 
bank,  advanced  money  without  interest  to  purchase  provi- 
sions, which  were  sold  at  low  prices,  to  the  necessitous.* 

xciv.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  death  of  the  em-  ^  ^^?^' 
peror  of  Germany  involved  the  continent  in  war ;  his  eldest  Germany. 
daughter  Maria  Theresa^s  succession  to  his  Austrian  domi- 
nions, although  guaranteed  by  almost  all  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  was  immediately  opposed,  and  her  territories 
parcelled  out  with  the  most  unblushing  iniquity ; — Prussia 
claiming  Silesia,  Spain  the  Italian  provinces,  and  France 
the  Netherlands,  as  the  price  of  assisting  Bavaria  to  the  im- 
perial crown.     The  beautiful,  unfortunate  but  high-spirited  The  Bri- 
princess  threw  herself  upon  the  loyalty  of  her  Hungarian  ^"^  ^j^ 
subjects,  who,  rallying  around  her  with  enthusiastic  devo-  cause  of 
tion,  enabled  her  to  meet  and  repel  her  assailants ;  the  sym< 
pathies  of  Britain  accompanied  her,  and  the  house  of  com- 
mons voted  a  subsidy.     The  Spanish  war,  after  the  capture 
of  Porto  Bello,  was  only  distinguished  by  a  series  of  misfor- 
tunes and  blunders,  which  increased  the  outcry  against  the  The  Spa- 

minister,  who  it  was  said  had  squandered  the  revenue  in  "!*^  ^"^ 

,  ,  .         ^  IT      disastrous. 

peace  to  purchase  votes,  and  m  war  spent  it  to  purchase  dis- 
grace: the  duke  of  Argyle  now  openly  joined  the  opposition, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  the  prince  of  Wales  ;f  and  upon 
several  motions,  increasing  minorities  showed  the  minister 
that  his  power  was  in  the  wane. 

xcv.  When  the  parliament  rose  [April,]  it  was  dissolved 

*  Scots  Magazine  and  Caledonian  Mercury,  1740 

"I*  The  prince  had  been  long  out  of  favour  with  the  court ;  so  much  so,  that 
be  had  not  been  allowed  to  visit  his  mother  on  her  death-bed  November  17.37. 
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by  proclamation;  and  at  the  ensuing  elections 
verance  of  his  enemies  succeeded  in  procuring  fi 
try  party  a  preponderance  in  the  lower  house, 
erted  himself  strenuously  in  Scotland,  and  a  maj 
northern  representatives  were  procured  against 
of  the  falling  minister ;  but  the  peers  were  retur 
ing  to  the  court  list.  The  new  parliament  me 
the  first;  in  it  the  opposition  had  obtained  a 
which  sir  Robert,  finding  it  vain  longer  to  strug 
tered  himself  from  an  impeachment  by  a  timely 
[Feb.  1742,]  and  withdrew  from  the  scene  of  hi: 
umphs  to  repose  under  a  title  in  the  upper  hoi 
to  an  ill-arranged  coalition  the  burden  of  an 
war  with  Spain,  and  the  prospect  of  engaging  i 
on  the  continent,  against  which  they  had  directc 
thundering  philippics. 

xcvi.  While  these  revolutions  were  convulsii 
tical  world,  the  religious  public  was  scarcely  less 
new  dissensions.  Between  the  establishment  at: 
sion  nothing  now  remained  to  be  done  but  for  t! 
see  their  sentence  properly  carried  into  executic 
legal  rights  supported  by  the  civil  power.  Si 
purpose  were  accordingly  ordered  by  the  genei 
1742,*  and  the  seceders  prudently  did  not  atten 
respecting  the  temporalities  of  a  church  from  wh 
voluntarily  separated ;  but  a  more  unseemly  d 
between  the  orthodox  party  and  their  disjoin 
upon  a  revival  of  religion  which  took  place  in 
Scotland,  and  which  ought  to  have  been  matter 
to  all  who  professed  to  have  for  their  chief  o 
vancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

xcvii.  It  commenced  under  the  ministry  of  t 
Macculloch  at  Cambuslang,  a  man  of  exemplai 
whose  sermons — good  plain  scriptural  discourse 
lished — were  distinguished  by  no  powerful  burs 
sioned  eloquence;  nor  was  his  manner — rathe 
awkward— calculated  to  have  given  them  eflf'ect  i 
yet  the  strength   of  conviction  they  excited,  c 


•  The  assenil)Iy  1741  passed  over  without  any  thing  particu 
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Dmnion  bodily  affections  in  their  subjects  as  the  most  strik-  BOOK 
ig  representations  oF  objects  of  immediate  OTerwbelming  ^^^^*' 
ersonal  danger  could  have  produced ;  and  under  the  irre-  1748: 
stiUe  impulse  oF  terror,  many  Fell  down,  or  cried  out  like 
le  julor  at  Philippi,  <*What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?*** 
'or  nearly  a  twelvemonth  be  had  been  preaching  upon  the 
atnre  and  necessity  of  regeneration,  and  for  some  months 
efbre  the  remarkable  events  which  gave  rise  to  so  much 
peculation,  the  people  appeared  to  listen  with  more  than 
rdinary  attention.  At  length,  at  the  request  of  a  number 
f  the  heads  of  families  in  the  parish,  a  weekly  lecture  was 
egan  in  the  month  of  January  1742 :  this  was  immediately 
allowed  by  a  general  concern  about  their  spiritual  interest 
'rayer  meetings  and  meetings  for  mutual  edification  were 
legun,  and  rapidly  increased ;  and  the  number  of  inquirers 
lecame  so  great,  that  the  minister  was  engaged  almost  night  ^ 

nd  day  in  praying  and  conversing  with  them,  till  in  Febru- 
ry  he  began  to  have  sermons  regularly  every  day.  People 
rom  the  neighbouring  parishes  were  attracted,  and  before 
he  month  of  May,  it  was  reckoned  that  upwards  of  three 
iundred  persons  were  under  conviction. 

xcviii.  At  first  Mr.  Macculloch  was  only  relieved  by  the 
fiinisters  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  whose  parishes  the  work 
Iso  extended ;  but  the  report  spreading,  the  most  eminent  Spmdt  to 
len  in  the  church  resorted  eagerly  to  the  spot  to  behold  and  rithM.^' 
ssist  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.     About  autumn  the  sacra- 
tient  of  the  supper  was  dispensed  twice  within  five  weeks, 
ipon  the  last  of  which  occasions  three  thousand  communi-  Extnordi- 
ated,  and  it  was  computed  that  upwards  of  thirty  tliousand  mtuion-I 
»eople  were  hearers.     About  twenty  preachers  officiated,  for  "{"j*^ 
hey  had  several  tents,  on  the  Sabbath ;  among  whom  were  ed. 

*  These  bodily  agitations  gave  occasion  to  the  chunoiir  thtt  waa  raised 
gainst  the  work,  as  a  device  of  SaUn  ;  and  because  some»  so  affected,  returned 
ke  the  dog  to  their  vomit,  all  was  said  to  be  delusion.  But  bodily  agitations 
rere  never  considered  by  the  defenders  of  the  work  aa  neecssary  adjuncts  to 
eal  conversion,  although  they  often  accompanied  it ;  nor  would  they  allow 
hat  the  hypocrisy,  apostacy,  or  backsliding  of  seTeral  of  those  affected,  could 
rove  the  delusion  of  those  who  continued  steadlkst  When  Paul  preached, 
^elix  trembled ;  but  none  ever  alleged  that  this  tremblmg  was  the  work  of  the 
evil,  because  it  was  a  bodily  affection,  or  his  convictions  delusion,  though  they 
une  to  nothing. 

VOL.  VI.  2  S 
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BOOK    Messrs.  Webster  of  Edinburgh,  M'Laurin  and  Gillies  of 
^^!^  Glasgow,   Robe,  Kilsyth,  Willison  of  Dundee,  and  many 


1742.  others  besides,  whose  names  are  still  remembered  as  the 
most  godly  and  zealous  of  their  generation :  one  episcopal- 
ian was  of  the  number,  George  Whitfield.*  After  this  the 
commotion  subsided,  and  the  work  of  conversion  was  neither 
so  frequent,  visible,  or  extensive ;  but  nine  years  after  Mr. 
Macculloch  possessed  a  list  of  four  hundred  who  had  been 
awakened  during  this  season,  whose  lives  continued  to  adorn 
their  profession,  or  who  had  died  in  the  faith  and  hope  of 
the  gospel. 

xcix.  Of  a  work,  whose  fruits  were,  as  its  chief  promot- 
Fniiu  of  ers  constantly  affirmed,  and  its  opponents  durst  not  deny — 
ening.  "  *  visible  reformation  of  life,  and  a  conscientious  discharge 
of  relative  duties  in  those  who  had  formerly  neglected  them ; 
the  keeping  up  divine  worship  in  families;  ardent  love  to 
the  holy  scriptures  ;  a  vehement  desire  after  ordinances, 
together  with  fervent  prayer  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel ; 
a  forgiving  of  injuries,  and  all  desirable  evidences  of  love 
to  each  other  and  to  all  men  :'^— it  might  naturally  have 
been  expected  that  it  would  become  the  object  of  calumny 
and  derision  among  the  profane;  but  that  it  should  have 
been  opposed,  reviled,  and  anathematized  by  persons  who 
were  undoubtedly  sincere  in  their  contendings  for  the  doc- 
trines of  grace  and  the  influence  of  the  spirit,  could  not 
have  been  anticipated ;  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  upon 
the  principles  which  they  themselves  so  strenuously  assert- 
ed, "  the  deceitfulness  of  the  human  heart,'"  and  the  "  in- 
herent depravity  "  of  our  common  nature.  The  associate 
presbytery,  without  waiting  to  observe  the  moral  product 
of  this  remarkable  awakening — the  only  certain  criterion  in 
such  cases — adopted  a  test  of  more  questionable  authority — 
the  alleged  "  practice  of  scripture  converts,  and  the  expe- 

*  Whitfield's  portraiture  is  beautifully  drawn  by  Cowper,  under  the  name  of 
**  Leuconomus, — beneath  well-sounding  Greek, 
I  slur  a  name  a  poet  must  not  speak, — 
Stood  pilloried  on  infamy's  high  stage, 
And  bore  the  pelting  scorn  of  half  an  age, 
The  very  butt  of  slander,**  &c. 
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Tience  of  the  saints  of  God  in  this  land;  wlio,  upon  their    BOOK 
conversion,  still  espoused   tlie  testimony  of  their  day^  and    ^^VII. 
contended  for  the  present  truth :"  and  because  the  Cambus-      ^^^ 
lang  converts   adhered  to  their  ministers,  and  their  minis-  Regarded 
ters  adhered  to  a  church  which  they  had  borne  testimony  ^^"l**" 
against  and   pronounced    irreclaimably   corrupt,    they,    by  preslmery 
an  act  dated  Dunfermline,  July  15,  1742,  appointed  a  so-  Jf^,*, 
lemn  fast  to  be  held  on  account  *<  of  the  awful  symptoms 
of  the  Lord's  anger  with  this  church  and  land,  in  sending 
them  strong  delusion  that  they  should  believe  a  lie ;  parti- 
cularly when  a  judicial  testimony  for  the  reformation  prin- 
ciples of  this  church  was  emitted,  after  all  other  means  had 
proved   ineffectual."     One  of  these  awful   symptoms  was, 
**  this  church  and  land  being  left  to  give  such  an  open  dis- 
€:overy  of  their  apostacy  from  him,  in  the  fond  reception  that 
Mr.  George  Whitfield  has  met  with,  notwithstanding  it  is 
notourly  known  that  he  is  a  priest  of  the  church  of  England^ 
who  hath  sworn   the  oath  of  supremacy^  and  abjured  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant,'**     This  controversy  did  much 
harm  to  the  cause  of  the  secession  :  it  alienated  from  them 
the  affections  of  their  orthodox  brethren,  and  the  most  think- 
ing part  of  those  who  remained  in  the  church,  who  were  now  Theirctwe 
led  to  consider  their  opposition  as  too  much  tinctured  with  controversy 
selfish  and  party  feeling,  and  as  canied  beyond  all  propriety  on  this  oc- 
in  bitterness  of  spirit  and  virulence  of  language.     Its  being 
carried  on  with  so  much  acrimony,  was  attributed  in  part  to 
some  young  men  of  violent  tempers  who  had  obtained  ad- 
mission, and  now  formed  a  majority  of  their  courts,  and  who, 

*  The  act  of  presbytery  was  followed  by  '*  a  warning  against  countenanc- 
ing the  ministrations  of  Mr.  George  Whitfield,  by  Mr.  Adam  Gib,  minister  of 
the  associate  congregation,  Edinburgh,"  who  very  bluntly  gives  his  opinion  of 
Mr.  Whitfield,  "  This  man  I  have  no  scruple  to  look  upon  as  one  of  those  false 
Christs,  of  whom  the  church  is  forewarned,'*  &c. ;  and  confirms  it  by  a  charge 
of  breaking  the  fourth  commandment,  in  a  manner  the  most  singular  perhaps 
in  which  it  ever  was  broken  since  it  was  a  commandment,  unless  the  apostles 
occasionally  might  have  trespassed  in  that  way.  **  It  is  well  known  that  Mr. 
Whitfield's  ministrations  here  are  of  uncommon  frequency,  ordinarily  every 
day,  and  oftener  than  once.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  see  how  this  is  reconcihi- 
ble  with  the  tenor  of  the  fourth  commandment,  which,  as  it  enjoins  the  proper 
exercise  of  a  seventh  day,  so  it  not  only  permits  but  enjoins  the  proper  work  of 
the  intervening  six.**  Mr.  Whitfield  had  never  preached  at  Cambuslang,  when 
the  awakening  began  ;  he  only  assisted  afterwards. 
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BOOK    it  was  alleged,  struggled  for  the  power  as  well  as  the  princi- 
XXV II.   pi^g  ^f  former  times ;  for  the  fathers  of  the  secession  were 
jiy^g      friendly  to  Mr.  Whitfield,  and  corresponded  with  him  be- 
fore he  came  among  them,  and  Mr.  Ralph  Erskine  had  ad- 
mitted him  into  his  pulpit  upon  his  first  visit  to  Scotland* 
Nor  did  his  being  a  <*  priest  of  the  church  of  England^'  form 
any  obstacle,  till  he  refused  to  give  up  connexion  with  pious 
men  in  the  national  church ;  and  then  it  was  discovered  that 
he  pled  for  sinful  toleration,  was  an  apostle  of  Satan,  and 
the  work  at  Cambuslang  was  the  work  of  the  devil.*     The 
moderates  stood  aloof  from  the  combat,  but  their  side  gained 
a  strong  accession ;  and  as  what  the  high-flyers  styled  the 
Moderates  operation  of  the  Spirit,  was  by  their  former  friends  branded 
keep  free     as  the  delusion  of  Satan,  they  treated  the  whole  as  enthusi- 
astic reveries,  and  were  more  confirmed  in  the  propriety  of 
their  own  mode  of  preaching  the  morality  of  the  gospel; 
while  their  hearers  approved  of  their  not  intermeddling  with 
such  incomprehensible  subjects -f- 
Foreign  c.  Hardly  were  the  new  ministry  seated  on  the  treasury 

Politicfc  benches  ere  they  forgot  all  their  patriotic  promises ;  the  war 
with  Spain,  which  was  the  principal  subject  of  interest  with 
the  nation,  was  equally  mismanaged  as  before ;  and  the  war 
on  the  continent,  in  which  the  country  had  little  concern. 


*  Mr.  Whitfield,  who  gives  the  particulars  of  his  conference  with  the 
ciate  presbytery  at  Dunfermline,  says — "  I  only  urged,  as  I  do  now,  that,  since 
holy  men  differ  so  much  about  the  outward  form,  we  should  bear  with  and  for- 
bear one  another,  though  in  this  respect  we  are  not  of  one  mind.  I  have  often 
declared  in  the  most  public  manner,  that  I  believe  the  church  of  Scotland  to 
be  the  best  constituted  national  church  in  the  world ;  at  the  same  time,  I  would 
bear  with  and  converse  freely  with  all  others  who  do  not  err  in  fundamentals, 
and  who  give  evidence  that  they  are  true  lovers  of  the  Lord  Jesus.**  Having 
asked  why  he  should  only  preach  for  them  ?  [t.  c.  the  seceders]  he  was  an- 
swered, because  they  were  the  Lord's  people ;  then,  replied  he,  I  think  the 
devil's  people  have  more  need  to  be  preached  to ;  and  added,  if  the  pope  him- 
self would  lend  his  pulpit,  I  would  gladly  mount  it  to  proclaim  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  never  saw  the  associate  brethren  as  a  body 
more,  but  when  they  had  split,  some  of  his  old  friends  renewed  their  acquaiai^ 
ance.  The  venerable  Ralph  Erskine  met  him  some  years  after,  and  they  em- 
braced each  other,  Mr.  Erskine  remarking,  "  they  had  seen  strange  things."— 
OUlie8*8  Life  of  Whitfield,  p.  64.,  et  seq. 

f  Narratives  of  the  Extraordinary  Work  at  Cambuslang,  Kilsyth,  &c.  Olai§. 
1790.  This  volume  contains  the  most  important  of  the  tracts  publishedat  Al 
time  in  the  defence  of  the  work.     Scots  Mag.  1742.    Statist.  Aoeoontv  imL% 
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engrossed  the  entire  attention  of  the  government,  who,  to  BOOK 
please  his  majesty,  under  the  name  of  an  ally,  soon  rendered  ^^^^Y* 
Great  Britain  a  principal  in  the  contest ;  and  an  army  of  six-      j^^^ 
teen  thousand  men,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Stair,  was 
sent  to  meet  the  French  in  the  Netherlands,  who,  also,  under 
the  name  of  allies,  were  acting  for  themselves  in  that  quar- 
ter.    The  call  for  money  thus  became  urgent,  and  the  house 
of  commons  were  liberal ;  but  the  people  became  doubly  Dissatisfao. 
disgusted  with  the  "coalition,"  on  finding  all  their  hopes  ^^"1^^,^    * 
disappointed,  and  their  burdens  increased. 

CI.  Foreign  hostilities  were  peculiarly  unfavourable  to 
Scotland,  they  checked  the  appearances,  small  as  they  were, 
of  improvement,  and  revived  the  restless  spirit  of  tiie  Jaco- 
bites. Profusion  in  the  home  department,  under  Walpole, 
for  the  few  last  unstable  years  of  his  administration,  had  left 
little  means  available  fof' encouraging  the  Scottish  manufac- 
tures ;  and  the  public  revenue  of  the  kingdom  had  gradually 
declined  since  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-three.  The  permanent  annual  civil  expense  amounted 
to  from  between  fifty-one  thousand  to  fifty- two  thousand 
pounds,  of  which  twenty-nine  thousand  went  to  defray  the 
charges  of  the  courts  of  justiciary,  session,  and  exchequer; 
upwards  of  ten  thousand  to  pay  the  annuities  due  upon  the 
equivalent,  and  two  thousand  were  appropriated  to  the  ma- 
nufactories.  To  meet  this,  the  chief  dependence  had  been  of  there- 
upon the  excise  properly  so  called,  or  the  duties  arising  from  venue  in 

1  1  1       •  •.    *      n.1  •       I      r  .A  Scotland. 

t>eer,  ale,  and  spirits.*     1  hese,  in  the  tornier  year,  amounted 

*  it  is  highly  anousing  to  observe  the  worthy  president's  wrath  diverted  from 
brandy,  and  directed  against  tea,  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  mischief.  Ale  it 
would  appear  had  at  this  time  formed  the  breakfast  beverage  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  their  noon  drink ;  and  he  bitterly  complains  that  from  the  low  price  of 
tea,  which  was  "run"  from  Holland,  and  sold  at  2s.  6d-  3s.  and  is.  per 
lib.  the  meanest  families,  even  labouring  people  in  burroughs  made  their 
morning  meal  of  it,  and  that  '*  the  same  vile  drug**  supplied  all  the  labouring 
women  with  their  afternoon's  entertainment,  to  exclusion  of  the  twopenny. 
The  good  wife  was  fond  of  it  because  her  betters  made  use  of  it;  and,  "at 
present,  there  are  very  few  coblers  in  any  of  the  burroughs  of  this  country,  who 
do  not  sit  down  gravely  with  their  wives  and  families  to  tea.**  The  remedy 
which  he  proposed  for  this  "  villanous  practice**  was  to  prohibit,  by  act  of  par- 
liament, all  persons  whose  incomes  were  under  L.50  or  L.lOO  sterling  from 
using  tea,  or  levying  a  capitation  tax  on  the  families  who  did. — Culloden  Pa- 
pen,  p.  190,  rf  teq. 
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BOOK    to  forty-one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds;  the  duties  on 
^'   leather,  candles,  and  soap,  to  about  nine  thousand  more, 
1742.      making  a  total  of  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  which 
required  but  little  aid  from  the  other  taxes  to  enable  the  ex- 
chequer of  Scotland  to  clear  her  current  expenses ;  but  the 
whole  proceeds  for  the  last  year  scarcely  exceeded  thirty- 
one  thousand  pounds,  nor  did  there  appear  much  prospect 
of  amendment,  as  the  chief  deficiency  was  in  the  department 
of  excise;  and  the  war  had  nearly  annihilated  the   infant 
trade  with  the  plantations. 
Govern.  cii.  The  highlands  continued  quiet,  but  the  lord  presi- 

■olvcs  to     ^^"^  watched  over  them  with  an  anxious  eye ;  and  although 
send  the     it  was  impossible  but  that  such  a  man  must  always  have 
foment  to  ^^^^  great  weight,  yet,  as  he  had  invariably  remained  attach- 
Flanders,     ed  to  the  duke  of  Argyle,  he  was  in  some  measure  involved 
in  that  nobleman^s  politics  ;  and  his  grace  being  in  opposi- 
tion, his  lordship's  influence  with  government  was  not  what 
it  had  been,  nor  what  the  state  of  affairs,  and  his  knowledge, 
services,  and   experience  demanded.     Without  consulting 
him  upon  the  subject,  the  ministry,  to  increase  the  army  on 
the  continent,  with  which  his  majesty  was  to  rival  the  fame 
of  Marlborough,  resolved  to  remove  the  highland  regiment 
to  Flanders. 
President         ciii.  No  sooner  was  his  lordship  apprized  of  the  design^ 
^'i^Btion*  ''^^"  ^®  communicated  his  sentiments  in  a  strain  of  prophe- 
on  Its  im-    tic  expostulation,  which  it  is  impossible  to  read,  knowing 
P«>pn«ty     what  followed,  without  feeling  the  most  lively  indignation 
at  the  little  attention  it  met  with.     *'  When  I  first  heard," 
said  he,  "  of  the  orders  given  to  the  highland  regiment  to 
march  southwards,   it  gave  me  no  sort  of  concern,  because 
I  supposed  the  intention  was  only  to  see  them  ;   but  as  I 
have  lately  been  assured  that  they  are  destined  for  foreign 
service,   I  cannot  dissemble  my  uneasiness  at  a  resolution 
that  may,  in   my  apprehension,  be  attended  with  very  bad 
consequences.''     '*  What  moves  me  is  not  the  many  disor- 
ders and  depredations  that  naturally  will  ensue  upon  remo- 
val of  that  regiment,   in  the  northern  parts  of  this  country, 
those  consequences  are  too  obvious  not  to  have  been  thought 
of;  and  I  dare  say,  as  the  strongest  equity  requires^  met^ 
sures   have  been  devised,  and  will  be  pursued,  fit  to  ptemM 
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that  evil.^     But  supposing,  that  in  the  event  of  war  with    BOOK 
France,  an  attempt  would  be  made  in  favour  of  the  preten-   ^^^*^ 
der,  he  earnestly  requested  the  attention  of  government  as      1724. 
to  what  was  fittest  to  be  done.     **  The  case  of  Scotland," 
he  proceeds,  ^*  so  far  as  I  understand  it  is,  that  jacobitism  is 
at  a  very  low  pass  compared  with  what  it  was  thirty  years 
^g9  9  y^U  I  ^ill  not  be  so  sanguine  as  to  say,  that  the  fire 
is  totally  extinguished,  or  even  that  what  lurks  may  not  be 
blown  up  into  a  flame,  if  France,  besides  words  which  she 
has  always  ready,  will  give  some  money ;  and  the  counte- 
nance of  force,  I  say  the  countenance  of  force,  because  I  fear 
a  small  one,  seconded  with  money  and  promises,  might  spi- 
rit up  unthinking  people,  who  cannot  perfectly  judge  what 
force  may  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  execution  of  his  de- 
signs.    Should  he  fling  but  half  a  dozen  battalions  into  the  His  dread 
highlands,  and  these  be  joined  by  three  or   four  thousand  JJ^^J^jJ  ' 
banditti)  what  sort  of  confusion  must  that   make  on   the  Fmncc. 
island ;  what  diversion  to  his  majesty's  troops ;  what  inter- 
ruption to  his  designs.     The   enterprise,  I  verily  believe, 
would  at  last  be  baffled,  and  the  invaders  would  be  lost  to 
France,  but  still  an  infinite  deal  of  mischief  would  be  wrought 
at  a  small  expense  to  that  crown,  and  this  is  what  distin- 
guishes an  attempt  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  from  one 
in  any  place  to  the  southward.     A  small  number  would  suf- 
fice to  raise,  with  those  that  might  be  brought  to  join  them, 
a  lasting  and  a  very  dangerous  confusion. 

**  Having  thus  stated  to  you  the  danger  I  dread,  I  must, 
in  the  next  place,  put  you  in  mind,  that  the  present  system 
for  securing  the  peace  of  the  highlands,  which  is  the  best  I 
ever  heard  of,  is  by  regular  troops  stationed  from  Inverness  pianfor»c* 
to  Fort  William,  along  the  chain  of  lakes,  which,  in  a  man-  fV'j^*^  Jl*" 
ner,  divides  the  highlands,  to  command  the  obedience  of 
the  inhabitants  of  both  sides,  and  by  a  body  of  disciplined 
highlanders,  wearing  the  dress  and  speaking  the  language 
of  the  country,  to  execute  such  orders  as  require  expedition, 
and  for  which  neither  the  dress  nor  the  manner  of  the  other 
troops  are  proper.  These  highlanders,  now  regimented, 
were  at  first  independent  companies,  and  though  their  dress, 
language,  and  manners,  qualified  them  for  securing  the  low 
country  against  depredations,  yet,  that  was  not  the  sole  use 
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of  them  ;  the  same  qualities  fitted  them  for  every  expedition 
that  required  secrecy  and  despatch ;  they  served  for  all  pur- 
poses of  hussars,  or  light  horse,  in  a  country  where  moun- 
tains or  bogs  render  cavalry  useless ;  and  if  properly  dis- 
persed over  the  highlands,  nothing  that  was  commonly  re- 
ported or  believed  by  the  highlanders  could  be  a  secret  to 
their  commanders,  because  of  their  intimacy  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  sameness  of  their  language. 

**  Now,  let  me  suppose  that  France  was  to  attempt  an  in- 
surrection in  the  highlands,  which  must  be  prepared  by 
emissaries  sent  to  cajole,  to  cabal,  to  promise  to  pay,  to 
concert,  and  by  arms  and  ammunition,  imported  and  dis- 
persed ;  and  let  me  suppose  this  highland  regiment  proper- 
ly disposed  and  properly  commanded,  is  it  not  obvious^ 
that  the  operations  of  such  emissaries  must  be  discovered, 
if  not  transacted  with  the  utmost  secrecy  ?  that  the  highland- 
ers, who  suffered  themselves  to  be  tampered  with  by  them, 
must  do  so  under  the  strongest  apprehension  of  being  taken 
by  the  neck  by  detachments  of  that  regiment,  if  their  trea- 
son were  heard  of?  and  that,  of  course,  they  must  be  shy 
of  meeting  or  transacting  with  the  agent  of  the  pretender, 
or  of  caballing,  mustering  their  followers,  or  receiving  or 
distributing  arms  ?  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  let  me  sup- 
pose the  same  attempt  to  be  made,  and  the  highland  regi- 
ment in  Flanders;  let  me  beg  to  know  what  chance  you 
could  have  of  discovering  or  promoting  the  attempt  of  any 
tampering  in  the  highlands.  Could  any  officer,  or  other 
person  entrusted  by  government,  go  through  the  mountains 
with  an  intention  to  discover  such  intrigues,  with  safety? 
Would  the  pretender's  emissaries,  or  the  highlanders  who 
might  favour  them,  be  in  any  apprehension  from  the  regular 
troops?  Could  you  propose,  with  any  probability  of  suc- 
cess, to  seize  arms  or  attainted  persons  ?  Nay,  suppose  that 
government  had  direct  intelligence  of  the  projects  carried 
on,  where  and  by  whom  could  they  hope  to  surprise  or  lay 
hold  on  any  one  person  ?  These  questions,  I  dare  say,  you 
can  easily  answer,  and  with  me  can  see,  that  if  France 
should  stumble  upon  such  a  design  as  I  have  been  suppos- 
ing, remove  but  that  regiment,  and  there  is  nothing  to  high 
der  the  agents  of  that  crown  to  have  their  full  swings  and  10  1 
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tamper  with  the  poor  unthinking  people  of  the  highlands,    BOOK 
with  as  great  safety  as  if  there  were  no  government  at  all  in   ^^^^^ 
the  island.    I  will  say  more ;  I  doubt  not  but  in  many  places      17i8. 
of  that  country,  if  the  people  could  be  prevailed  with  to  re- 
bel, they  might  receive  arms,  and  be  in  some  sort  disciplin- 
ed for  many  weeks  before  the  government  could  have  cer- 
tain notice  of  it/' 

CIV.  In  spite  of  these  demonstrations  of  the  impolicy  of 
the  measure,  it  was  persisted  in,  and  carried  through  in  the  The  mea- 
worst  of  all  possible  ways,  by  fraudulently  kidnapping  the  JUJ^J^i 
men  for  foreign,  who  had  only  enlisted  for  home  service ; 
and  a  mutiny,  that  cost  three  of  the  poor  fellows  their  lives, 
was  a  tragical  prelude  to  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  pre- 
sident's predictions — for  at  the  very  moment  he  was  suppos- 
ing a  case,  it  was  actually  in  train. 

cv.  Early  in  March  1743,  the  regiment  was  ordered  to      1743. 
London  for  the  purpose,  as  was  given  out,  of  being  review-  ^Jj^jj^t^, 
cd  by  his  majesty.     A  body  of  handsomer  men  never  left  London  on 
Scotland ;  and  in  their  route  through  England  they  every  *,J2^, 
where  excited  the  highest  admiration,  and  were  gratified  by 
the  most  unbounded  hospitality  ;  but  on  the  30th  of  April, 
the  day  the  last  division  reached  the  capital,  the  king  and 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  sailed  from  Greenwich  for  the  con- 
tinent    This  afforded  an  opportunity  for  designing  men  to 
practise  upon  them,  and  as  they  saw  they  had  been  deceiv- 
ed in  one  particular,  they  were  easily  induced  to  credit  the 
stories  that  were  told  them,  of  their  being  brought  from 
their  own  country  to  be  transported  to  the  plantations,  the 
&te  of  so  many  of  their  countrymen  taken  at  Preston.     On 
the  14th  of  May  they  were  reviewed  by  their  old  friend,  ge-  Reviewed 
neral,  now  marshal  Wade ;  and  delighted,  by  their  fine  ap-  &°5"*'*^ 
pearance,  and  the  promptitude  and  correctness  of  their  mi- 
litary exercise,  a  numerous  assemblage  of  distinguished  per- 
sonages, whom  curiosity  had  attracted  to  witness  the  novel 
scene. 

cvi.  But  their  suspicions  were  far  from  being  allayed  by  Discorer- 
the  praises  they  received,  as  none  of  the  royal  family  had  in^^  the  do. 
honoured  them  with  their  presence ;  and  from  that  moment 
they  bent  their  thoughts  upon  returning  to  their  native  coun- 
try.    On  the  night  between  the  17th  and  18th,  a  consider* 
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able  body  assembled  on  a  common  near  Highgate,  and  com- 
menced their  retreat  for  the  north ;  hoping,  by  their  supe- 
rior agility  and  capacity  for  enduring  privation  and  fatigue, 
to  out-manceuvre  whatever  troops  might  be  sent  in  pursuit. 
Orders  were  immediately  issued  by  the  regency,  to  the  com- 
manders stationed  between  them  and  Scotland,  to  intercept 
them,  and  a  proclamation  for  their  apprehension  as  desert- 
ers, offering  a  reward  of  two  pounds  sterling  above  the  par- 
liamentary allowance,  for  each  man. 

cvii.  Their  departure  had  occasioned  the  most  alarming 
and  ridiculous  reports  in  London,  which  were  heightened  by 
the  lapse  of  two  days,  during  which  nothing  certain  was 
known  of  their  progress ;  for  it  was  not  till  the  evening  of 
the  19th  that  they  were  discovered  in  Lady- Wood,  about 
four  miles  from  Oundle,  Northamptonshire,  by  captain  Ball, 
whom  general  Blackney  sent  in  search  of  them  with  a  squa- 
dron of  Wade's  horse.  Soon  after,  the  general  himself  ar- 
rived with  a  force  sufficient  to  guard  every  outlet.  When 
the  highlanders  saw  themselves  inclosed,  they  requested  a 
parley,  to  know  what  terms  would  be  granted,  on  which 
captain  Ball  was  ordered  to  inform  them,  that  they  were  re- 
quired to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  surrender  at  discretion. 
This  they  positively  refused  to  do,  and  declared,  they  would 
rather  be  cut  to  pieces  than  submit,  unless  the  general  would 
send  them  a  written  promise,  that  their  arms  should  not 
be  taken  from  them,  and  that  they  should  have  a  free  par- 
don. With  this  it  was  impossible  to  comply ;  but  general 
Blackney  authorised  the  captain  to  promise,  that  if  they 
peaceably  laid  down  their  arms,  and  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners,  the  most  favourable  report  should  be  made  of 
them  to  the  lords -justices;  again,  they  protested  they  would 
rather  perish  than  agree :  "  Hitherto,"  answered  the  cap- 
tain, *<  I  have  been  your  friend,  and  am  still  anxious  to  do 
all  I  can  to  save  you  ;  but  if  you  continue  obstinate  an  hour 
longer,  surrounded  as  you  are  by  the  king's  forces,  not  a 
man  of  you  shall  be  left,  and  for  my  own  part,  I  assure  you 
I  shall  give  quarter  to  none."  He  then  demanded  that  two 
of  their  number  should  be  given  him  as  guides,  and  two^ 
brothers,  were  ordered  to  accompany  him  out  of  the  wood. 
From  their  discourse  by  the  way,  finding  that  they  wei«  10- 
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dined  to  submit,  he  assured  them  both  of  a  free  pardon,  and    BOOK, 
retaining  one,  sent  the  other  back  to  overcome,  if  he  could,    ^^^^^ 
the  obstinacy  of  the  rest ;  the  messenger  quickly  returned      1743. 
with  thirteen,  and  in  a  short  time  after,  the  whole  surren-  *«''«><*•' 
dered. 

cviii.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  would  have 
been  perhaps  only  justice—at  all  events  it  would  have  been 
generous — ^to  have  pardoned  the  misguided  men,  who  had 
been  deceived  on  every  hand ;  but  military  law  knows  little 
generosity ;  they  were  marched  back  to  the  Tower,  three 
of  them  tried  by  a  court  martial  and  shot,  and  the  others,  Thrve  of 
about  two  hundred,  were  distributed  in  the  Mediterranean  ^Jl^^J^ 
stations,  and  in  the  West  Indies.     The  rest  of  the  regiment,  of  the  retu 
known  as  the  Black  Watch,  afterwards  the  <*  Forty-second,^' 
were  embarked  for  the  continent,  where  they  distinguished 
themselves  not  less  by  the  correctness  of  their  conduct  in 
quarters,  than  by  their  bravery  in  the  field.* 

cix.  Scarcely  had  the  **  Watch**  been   withdrawn,  when 
the  president  was  tormented  with  applications  from  the  north, 
for  obtaining  relief  from  the  ^*  masterful  depredations  that  state  of  tlit 
destroyed  the  neighbourhood  of  the  highlands  ;^  and  from  highkndi. 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  lord  lyon,  his  suspicions  of  what 
was  actually  going  forward  appear  to  have  been  strengthen- 
ed and  kept  alive.     After  expressing  his  sense  *^  of  the  dan- 
ger of  permitting  a  gang  of  ruffians^-disaffected,  if  any  in 
the  whole  highlands  are  so^-to  range  and  lord  it  over  the 
whole  country  without  restraint,'^  he  asks,  **  who  can  answer 
at  this  day  whether  there  are  or  are  not  emissaries  from  be-  President 
yond  seas,  trying  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  those  poor  high-  Forbet  »p- 
landers,  who  not  long  ago  were  favourable  i*^  and  adds,  iJ^j^ 
**  But  as  I  am  left  out  of  the  play,  I  doubt  it  would  not  be 
any  part  of  my  province  to  meddle  in  such  matters,  or  to 
give  any  advice  before  it  is  asked. '^f 

ex.  The  active  part  Great  Britain  was  taking  on  the  con- 
tinent, had  already  set  these  emissaries  the  president  so 
much  dreaded,  in   motion^     Fleury,  who  had  promised  to 

•  Lond.  Mag.  1742.     Scott  Mag.  id.  An.     Stewart's  Sketches,  vol.  i.  p. 
867,  ei  teq»     Caled.  Mercury, 
f  CuUoden  Papers. 
I  This  year  the  doubtful  victory  of  Dettingen  was  gained,  and  tha  earl  of 
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tintr.-  *-i"-r-=:.  *  Tie  rji^^f  a  i*fL.i=Sja  iir  Ttam^ngihc 
LJ1.Z  -•  a£^."=  n  S-^r:  ar.-, '     "^in   ::r*7T  i:  wis  a^npsSdai 

1M&  X  w  zsansaois,  i.-niL*:-   i:    ii^    i?'   i:-   ?>z--::-^:>    xznsr   rcaesc  of 

«r«r5^  Jthti'^  u  ift  Hfc:  iIi£r-L:i:::=i     i:h=2t  mnizr^  iar  :2m 

VrSj:   iMrn.'irTi:i~    ./  >niUCiI-.    11    ?gn-'    llSST  "-'•-T  >h^    J"ir^  Wj- 

ian      uit  aiicit  Limiiff  iir  utr  2±£:  zDttSL,  ii  iaoii  jc  Ixuvf- 

aiUXil^  L'U&m.iililir'L   :y   Tr-fr-^atu     ^CL.*,    I2II£:iii=:i.    Lt    Hj^imdy 

siiLiuii  iBiii.  K  Luri  l^niiisi  K  -p-^s^!';** — uft£  j^imxtc  cben- 

I_»"ur.iniD:ii  liic  ni  iiOifr^cev  viu  lut  Tr^ucL  mn^ser.  who 
€3::rt^aei  i^mw^tx  li^ri-j  iKiuriuiii  ▼  nt  ui*  tuki:  tiot  die 
JL-Tir  K^^-  ixi3r»  noiuiii:?  Hit:  Hrt  firnnsii  mzifdincans  cmiU 

ran    Z»i:-i:.r  nit  in. jj    _:  u*  .irciisiniir-:-.   ui*  iDe=;,bers  of 
ticiDeri.  iniT^"ia»is::i  ••  ti-'iMr  .ijj  zit  zltzaVbL,  7»h£  preo  up 

^ll^y^^  -••^  TrtTi:-!  =L:«rj^  t:  Lurt-riLj.  Jin:rz  ii:*  7r»fcT:t jf  agaod,  and 
■iin  u  "*  liic  .ifir  -*-i_  T  i;iii  i:  ixnsr:.  Z.rt  i^:  irrrre-i.  Flcuir  wis 
^"""^  irn:.  ici  ixri^u.  Ttncn  ji  ,&-  .  i.  i^jz.  ne  l^ie  prcoicr 
i;iii  sr^.cr'j  rei-.T  niiiri.>r-£  ii»t  re>::iricjnL  if  lie  StiurtSi 
ani  lit  wti  L.nisc^:'  n  jri  tnamei  :i  Uie.:  iiri-rest.  All  dw 
liK-iTi  rt:iiiL-T*  -  i^j^  :.i:=;:r»£s,  -  a.:  !«--  3c;jTer«d  to  M. 
Aiiti:r^  secr^iLrnr  n.r  i:.:«  i£T  i^t.rsw  :i  ii'iii>-  Mumv  was 
n:rocD-sf  ic  r.:*  trr^rt  :  ij  £-^:  Air-ri.:  wjls  extremely 
AT^K^Qf  f.-,r  ESiwrtrjx*  frier  I.^  ^^-  >^-^£^  :o  whai  Fleury 
ii*^  regi^^ei,  r.;.;  t:  ::-  ;^ osf'  ....^  :.  ~  .j,^;  .j^e  king  of 
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France  was  acquainted  with  tlie  object  of  bis  mission,  that    BOOK 
bis  majesty  had  the  interest  of  the  [ex]  king  as  much  at    ^^^^^ 
heart  as  any  of  those  gendemen  who  had  sent  him,  and  that      |,y^ 
as  soon  as  he  had  an  opportunity  he  would  put  the  plan  tliey 
proposed  in  execution.     With  this  answer  Murray  returned  The  result. 
to  Edinburgh,  and  the  Scottish  conspirators  employed  them- 
lelTes  through  the  year  1743  in  caballing  and  attempting  to 
influence  their  tory  English  coadjutors  to  come  forward,  but 
without  success ;— 4he  scheme  not  appearing  su£Bciently  allur- 
ing to  induce  them  to  risk  their  lives  and  fortunes  without 
some  better  prospect.* 

CX1I.  The  French  cabinet  were  however  sincere.     A  fleet 
had  been  collected,  and  troops  assembled  upon  the  coast, 
but  as  no  declaration  of  war  had  been  issued  between  the  Prince 
ooontries,   the   British  ministry  never  supposed  that  their  9**^**  "" 
French  friends  would  be  so  unpolite,  as  to  attempt  a  visit  Anu'l>ef. 
without  any  previous  advertisement;  the  first  intelligence, 
bowever,  they  had  of  the  proposed  invasion,  was  from  the 
arrival  of  the  pretender's  son  at  Antibes,  on  his  route  to  join 
the  expedition,  in  the  end  of  December. 

cxiii.  It  not  being  thought  worth  while  to  refit  the  old 
gentleman,  who  had  been  for  some  time  laid  up  in  ordinary 
at  Rome,  Charles,  nominal  prince  of  Wales,  was  rigged 
out  for  the  occasion.  When  the  preparations  were  com- 
pleted, a  messenger  was  despatched  with  an  invitation  for 
him  to  come  to  Paris,  and  under  pretext  of  hunting  the 
boar— a  diversion  of  which  he  was  very  fond — he  left  his  fa- 
therms  court  privately,  and  embarked  at  Oenoa  for  Antibes, 
whence  he  proceeded  on  horseback.  His  incognito  was 
however  but  ill  preserved,  for  before  he  reached  the  end  of 
hi)  journey,  the  British  government  were  apprised  of  his  British  oe- 

destination  :  and  their  resident  Mr.  Thomson  was  ordered  to  ?'"  ^™  ^, 
,        .  ^    ,  .       ,  ,  be  Bent  out 

require,  that  m  pursuance  or  the  treaties  between  the  two  of  France. 

kingdoms,  he  should  be  ordered  to  quit  the  French  territory. 

M.  Amelot  replied,  that  when  the  king  of  England  caused 

satisfaction  to  be  given  for  the  infraction,  by  his  own  order?^  Se  French 

of  those  very  treaties  of  which  he  now  demanded  the  fulfil-  minister. 

•  I-ovut's  Trial,  pp.  79,  80. 
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BOOK    meiit,  his  most  christian  majesty  would  explain  himself  upon 
"^^^^^^   the  demand  then  made  by  Mr.  Thomson.* 
1744.         ex IV.  All  concealment  of  their  object  being  now  useless, 
the  French  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty-three  sail,  under  M. 
MU^from^^  Roquefeuille,  were  ordered,  in  the  month  of  January  1744^ 
Brest        to  leave  Brest  and  proceed  up  the  English  Channel,  to  pre* 
vent  two  British  squadrons,  equipping  at  Portsmouth  and 
Chatham,  from  joining;  but  intelligence  of  their  motions 
being  instantly  brought  by  a  cruizer  to  Plymouth,  sir  John 
Norris  anticipated  them,  and  was  quickly  in  the  Downs  with 
a  fleet  considerably  superior  both  in  strength  and  numbers. 
The  French  admiral,  supposing  that  the  British  would  never 
be  able  to  face  him,  having  despatched  M.  Barail  with  five 
sail  to  Dunkirk,  where  the  transports  were,  to  cover  the  em- 
barkation of  the  troops,  and  convey  them  on  their  passage, 
cast  anchor  himself  ofi^  Dungeness  to  watch  sir  John.   While 
British       jying  here,  a  look-out  frigate  [February  24]  made  signal  for 
pearing^      a  numerous  fleet  advancing  from  the  Downs,  which  they 
soon  discovered  to  be  the  British,  though  sailing  against  the 
wind,  making  fast  towards  them  with  the  flood.   M.  Roque- 
feuille,  not  a  little  surprised  at  this  unexpected  phenomenon, 
immediately  called  a  council  of  war,  when  it  was  resolved, 
as  the  enemy  had  lost  ground  with  the  ebb,  and  had  anchor- 
ed at  two  leagues  distance,  to  remain  where  they  were  till 
the  beginning  of  the  evening  tide,  then  silently,  without  fir- 
ing a  gun,  weigh  anchor,  and  get  under  sail  for  Brest,  nor 
they  return  wait  farther  orders.     The  darkness  of  the  night  favoured, 
^  ^^'      and  a  fresh  breeze  that  increased  to  a  gale  from  the  north- 
east, drove  them  down  the  Channel  with  incredible  celerity, 
and  they  reached  their  ports  without  encountering  an  enemy. 
Preoara-         ^^^'  ^^  Dunkirk,  where  the  young  chevalier  had  arrived 
tions  at       in  high  spirits,  to  witness  the  long  wished  for  expedition,  the 
bternipted  ^^"™®  Storm  suddenly  inten-upted  their  operations.    Already 
seven  thousand  troops  had  embarked ;   an  equal  number 
were  waiting,  all  confident  of  success ;  twenty  thousand  stand 
of  arms,  with  a  great  quantity  of  artillery,  ammunition,  and 

*  Correspondence  between  the  duke  of  Newcastle  and  M.  Amelot     Lond* 
Mag.  1743. 
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every  kind  of  military  stores,  were  shipped,  and  thirty-three    BOOR 
transports  had  left  the  harbour  for  the  roads ;  when  the  vio-    ^^^^^ 
lence  of  the   tempest,    which  continued  for  several  days,      1744^ 
forced  them  from  their  moorings,  and  drove  a  number  on  And  the 
shore.     Some  were  completely  wrecked,  with  all  their  crews,  ^|J22* 
and  the  whole  so  shattered,  that  the  expedition  for  the  time 
was  reluctantly  abandoned.     The  British  being  now  supe- 
rior in  force,  and  awake  to  their  danger,  no  new  attempt 
could  be  speedily  undertaken ;  the  troops  were  therefore 
dbpersed  to  their  cantonments,  and  tlie  young  pretender  re- 
turned to  Paris  to  brood  over  the  unexpected  disappoint- 
ment of  his  first  and  fairest  expectation.* 

cxvi.  The  sailing  of  the  Brest  fleet  struck  the  British  go- 
vernment with  the  greatest  consternation.     The  country  was 
emptied  of  soldiers ;  the  main  fleets  were  on  distant  sta- 
tions; and  the  ships  at  home   were  scattered  in  difi*erent 
harbours.      Parliament  then  sitting  were  apprised  of  the 
fact  by  a  message  from  the  king,  which  was  answered  by  Metfurat 
the  customary  loyal  addresses;  the  habeas  coipus  act  ^^{|L^^~^ 
suspended,   the  militia  ordered   to   be  called  out,  and  the  feating  i\m 
nation  put  in  a  state  of  defence.     Earl  Stair,  forgetting  the  w^^ion. 
usage  he  had  met  with,  volunteered  his  services,  and  was 
named  commander-in-chief.     A  requisition  was  immediately 
sent  to  Holland  for  auxiliaries,  and   to  the  continent,   to 
bring  back  part  of  the  troops.     The  marquis  of  Tweeddale, 
now  secretary,  sent  expresses  to  Scotland   to  the  lord  jus- 
tice clerk,  the  general  of  the  forces,  and  to  the  lord  presi- 
dent, to  communicate  their  fears  that  the  expedition   might 
reach   Scotland,  as  the  vessels  had  been  observed  sailing 
north.     The  president  assured  him  of  his  prompt  endea- 
vours to  procure  intelligence,  and  referring  to  his  former 
letter,  asked  whether  he  was  not  now  convinced  of  the  jus- 
tice of  his  advice,   and  whether  the  king's  service  did  not  Forbes* 
absolutely  require  that  a  force  of  the  kind  he  had  suggest-  S'*^^^* 
cd  should  remain  established  in  the  highlands  ?     But  the  dale, 
advice  was  forgotten,  and  the  "  patriot  ministry,"  when  the 

*'  On  Tuesday  the  SIst,  several  French  officers  were  busy  about  exchang- 
ing French  money  for  English,  declaring  they  expected  to  be  in  England  on 
Friday  or  Saturday  next  at  farthest." — Authentic  Information  coDceming  the 
Proceedings  of  the  French.     Lond.  Gazette,  1744. 
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witboot  reference  to  the  christUin  doctrine  of  accept*    BOOK 
through  a  mediator,  or  of  the  necessarj  influence  of  die   XXVll. 
ipirit     Soon  after  his  admission,  an  elder  brought  his      17^ 
»  onder  notice  of  the  Glasgow  presbytery,  but  before 
pronounced  upon  it,  the  professor  carried  tlie  subject 
complaint  before  the  synod,  who,  after  hearing  hb  ex* 
.tioD^  found  that  he  had  removed  any  cause  of  offence. 
I  this  decision  the  presbytery  appealed  to  the  assembly, 
professor^s  defence  was,  that  the  publication  was  in* 
d  as  an  answer  to  a  late  pamphlet  which  represented 
sr  as  an  absurd,  unreasonable,  nay  a  blasphemous  prac* 
and  as  the  pamphlet  only  attacked  one  part  of  prayer, 
(ring  up  our  desires  to  God,''  but  not  the  other  part  of 
Siring  them  up  in  the  name  of  Christ,  the  discourse  was 
I7  limited  to  the  application  and  vindication  of  this  part 
ayer,  without  touching  the  second  part,  whicli  he  con- 
ed as  a  separate,  or  at  least  a  diiFerent  branch  of  the  Hb  de. 
subject ;  and  that  the  omissions  complained  of  did  not  ^^|^*^ 
ied  from  any  disregard  of  these  important  and  funda- 
al  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  from  a  persuasion  that 
necessary  to  convince  men  of  the  reasonableness  of  offer- 
ip  their  desires  to  God,  before  you  can  convince  them 
it  is  a  reasonable  thing  to  offer  them  up  in  the  name  of 
It     And  if  nny  of  the  expressions  were  so  incautiously 
ed  as  to  lead  any  person  to  think  that  he  meant  to  as- 
that  the  merits  and  propitiation  of  Jesus  Christ  were  not 
inly  grounds  of  a  sinner's  acceptance  with  God,  he  dis* 
led  them : — these  doctrines  he  avowed  when  he  sub- 
ed  the  Confession  of  Faith,  which  he  was  again  ready 
jPf  if  required,  as  the  confession  of  his  faith.     The  as- 
)ly,  in  consequence,  without  a  vote,  declared  that  the 
•ssor  had  given  abundant  satisfaction  concerning   the 
xloxy  of  his  sentiments,  and  that  there  was  no  ground 
ny  further  trial  of  the  said  professor,  in  respect  of  tl>ut 
on ;  at  the  same  time,  they  did  not  mean  to  express  any 
>val  of  the  sermon  as  a  whole.     Some  were  satisfied 
the  professor's  declarations,  but  the  sentence  did  not 
e  all  the  evangelical   party.      Mr.   Willison   thought  Mr.  Willi- 
tt,  let  his  after  declarations,  when  in  hazard  of  censure,  J|^^„"  ^^^' 
L.  VI.  2  u 
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be  never  so  soand,  yet  the  foresaid  omissions  in  a  printed 
sermon  were  so  very  culpable,  and  such  a  bad  example  to 
students  of  divinity  in  one  that  is  their  teacher,  that  the  ser- 
mon ought  to  have  been  disapproven,  tiie  professor  admon- 
ished,  and  all  preachers  warned  against  such  a  Christless  way 
of  preaching."' 

cxix.  When  the  seceders  left  the  establishment,  they 
carried  with  them  the  favourable  opinion  even  of  those  who 
could  not  go  the  length  they  did;  but  the  virulence  of  their 
opposition  to  what  was  considered  by  the  most  eminent  mi- 
nisters of  the  church  as  the  work  of  God,*  had  greatly  cook- 
ed this  friendly  feeling  towards  them  among  the  only  portion 
of  the  people  who  took  an  interest  in  these  matters.  Of 
this  the  associate  presbytery  appear  to  have  been  sensibly 
and,  to  regain  the  ground  they  had  lost,  they  passed  an  act 
concerning  the  doctrine  of  grace,  and  determined  upon  a  so- 
lemn renewal  of  the  covenants ;  with  which  commenced 
their  first  dissensions  among  themselves,  Mr.  Nairne  upon 
that  occasion  withdrawing  from  their  communion.  They 
however  proceeded  notwithstanding,  and  on  the  28th  day  of 
December  1743,  which  they  observed  as  a  day  of  public 
fasting,  the  ministers  present,  with  uplifted  hands,  swore  and 
afterwards  subscribed  a  bond  and  engagement,  to  which  was 
prefixed  a  long  confession  of  sins,  "  of  which,"  says  Mr. 
Brown,  "  it  is  probable  few  of  their  people  could  fully  know 
the  import  and  certainty."  By  an  act  of  the  presbytery  ai 
Edinburgh,  in  the  month  of  February  following,  they  deter- 
mined that  the  renovation  of  the  national  covenant  of  Scot« 
land,  and  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  of  the  three  na- 
tions, in  the  manner  now  agreed  upon  and  proposed  by  the 
presbytery,  should  be  the  term  of  ministerial  communion 
with  that  presbytery,  and  likewise  of  christian  communioB 
in  the  admission  of  the  people  to  sealing  ordinances,  seclud- 


•  The  ministers  who  particularly  examined  the  subject  upon  the  spot,  and 
who  attested  the  narratives  of  the  proceedings  at  Cambuslang  and  Kilsyth,  and 
whose  attestations  were  printed  and  widely  circulated  at  the  time,  were  men 
of  as  solid  judicious  piety,  and  of  as  discriminating  minds  as  any  that  ever 
adorned  the  church  of  Scotland.  It  is  sufficient  to  name  Dr.  Gillies  of  Glas- 
gow.  Dr.  Alexander  Webster,  Edinburgh,  Mr.  WiDison,  Dundee,  Mr.  Gilles- 
pie of  Camock,  and  the  late  venerable  Dr.  John  Erskine. 
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ing  thererrom  all  opposers,  contemners,  and  slighters  of  the    BOOK 
said  renovations  of  our  solemn  covenants.  ^^^"' 

cxx.  This  act  was  greatly  condemned  by  a  number  of      1744. 
themselves.     *^It  was  thought  by  many/'  tlie  historian  of 
the  secession  informs  us,  '<  quite  unreasonable,  that  a  person  Condemn- 
zealously  attached  to  divine  truth,  nay,  to  our  subordinate  ^  ^^  ^^ 
standards  and  covenants,  and  of  an  eminently  holy  practice,  selves, 
sfaoald  be  excluded  from  church  fellowship  with  them,  mere- 
ly because  he  could  not  understand  the  meaning  or  certainty 
in  this  bond  and  acknowledgment  of  sins,  or  would  not  con- 
fess or  swear  to  God  what  he  understood  not.     Not  a  few  of 
the  seceding  ministers  were  afterwards  sensible  of  the  sinful- 
ness of  this  act;  nor  do  I  know  that  ever  the  most  zealous 
for  covenanting  did,  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  their 
people  to  sealing  ordinances,  act  up  to  the  tenor  of  it.'*'* 

cxxi.  Silently,  yet  steadily,  the  remnant  of  the  old  con- 
sistent covenanters,  who  refused  to  turn  to  the  right  hand  or 
to  the  left,  had  continued  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  McMil- 
lan, when  Mr.  Nairne — perceiving  that  if  the  original  refor-  Mr.  Naime 
naation  attainments  of  the  era  between  1638  and  1649  were  ^^j'JJJ^J^*j_ 
to  be  revived  and  maintained  in  their  purity,  it  must  be  in  ans. 
conjunction  with  the  almost-forgotten  society- men — joined 
them.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  perceive  how  any  person  can  conscien- 
tiously contend  for  a  renewal  of  the  covenants,  and  separate 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  obligations  they  contain,  can  as- 
sert and  bear  testimony  for  reformation  principles  in  the 
church,  and  forego  striving  for  reformation  principles  in  the 
state  ;  in  short,  reckon  it  a  sacred  and  bounden  duty  to  ab- 
jure prelacy  in  the  one,  and  acknowledge  lords  spiritual  in 
the  other.  About  this  Mr.  Nairne  and  the  seceders  split : 
yet  once  admit  that  the  covenants  were  the  vows  of  God  ra- 
tified on  high ;  that  they  were  holy  irrevocable  bonds,  in 
which  the  fathers  engaged  for  the  children,  according  to  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord  ;  and  then  they  allow  of  no  com- 
pounding ;  circumstances  must  bend  to  their  imperative  in- 
junction :  nor  is  it  lawful  to  recede  in  any  situation  from  any 
one  point  of  reformation  to  which  the  fathers  had  reached. 

*  Historical  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Secession,  by  John 
BroYHi,  late  professor  of  divinity  under  the  associate  synod. 
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BOOK    Upon  the  accession  of  Mr.  Nairne,   Mr.  McMillan  and  he, 

^^^^^'    with  some  elders,  constituted  themselves  into  a  presbyter}*, 

1744.     under  the  name  of  the  "reformed  presbytery,"  a  title  they 

fbrmed'      ^^*'*  ^^^^^ »  "  "^^»"  ^^y  ^^^i'*  "  ^^^^  ^^^^y  Consider  themselves 
presbytery  as  any  better  than  other  men,  or  as  having  in  their  own  per* 
constitutt'd-  g^^g  arrived  at  higher  degrees  of  perfection ;  but  purely  for 
this  reason,  that  it  is  at  least  their  honest  intention  faithfully 
to  adhere  to  the  whole  of  our  reformation  attainments  in  both 
church  and  state,  without  knowingly  dropping  any  part  of 
these;'* 
War  with        cxxii.  Open  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France  im- 
Fraiice.       mediately  followed  the  abortive  attempt  at  invasion;  and  a 
new  revolution  in  the  British  cabinet,  which  transformed 
some  of  the  most  turbulent  oppositionists  into  courtiers,  pro- 
duced what  was  elegantly  termed  "  the  broad-bottomed  mi- 
nistry.'^    Mr.   Pelham  was  at  the  head,  as  first  lord  of  the 
treasury ;   and   the  other  appointments  comprehended  the 
eurls  of  Harrington  and  Chesterfield,  the  duke  of  Bedford^ 
Mr.  afterwards   sir  George,  then  lord  Littleton,  sir  John 
Hynde  Cotton,  and  sir  John  Phillips.   The  measures  which, 
when  out  of  place,  they  had  violently  condemned,  they  now 
as  vigorously  pursued,  but  with  this  advantage,  that  public 
opinion  had  changed ;   tlie  national  hatred  to  France  had 
been  awakened ;  the  interesting  struggle  of  the  lovely  queen 
of  Hungary  had  stirred  up  some  latent  chivalrous  feeling  in 
their  bosoms,  and  they  were  no  longer  disposed  to  sit  quietly 
and    see  the   Netherlands  overrun ;    the  nakedness  of  the 
land  was  forgotten,  and  the  whole  disposable  troops  of  Bri- 
DuVe  of      tain  were  committed  to  the  care  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
land  sent     — ^  general  of  one  year**s  standing — whose  talents  poorly  com- 
with  an  ar-  pensated  for  his  inexperience,  and  who  at  Fontenoy,  by  an 
continent,    immense  waste  of  blood,  established  his  claim  to  courage  at 
the  expense  of  his  generalship.    This  last  event  gave  rise  to, 
or  urged  on  an  enterprize,  the  most  wild  and  romantic  that 
ever  the  ihouglitless  temerity  of  youth  attempted,  or  that 
men,  not  altogether  devoid  of  rationality,  ever  engaged  in. 

*  Short  Account  of  the  Old  Presbyterian  Dissenters,  published  by  authority 
of  ihc  reformed  presbytery  in  Scotland.     Glasg.  1821. 
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cxxiii.  The  young  pretender,  under  the  name  of  cheva-    BOOK 
lier  Douglas,  had  passed  the  summer  of  1744  in  restless   XXVII 
privacy,  and  his  Scottish  pai  tizans  in  fretFul  suspense.     All     i^^ 
communication  between   them    had  been   interrupted,  and 
each  remained  ignorant  of  the  other's  motions,  till  about  the 
beginning  of  autumn  Murray  was  again  requested  to  go  to  Murray  a- 
Paris  to  procure  intelligence.     On  this  occasion  he  was  in-  fhe"^*^^. 
troduced  to  Charles,  who  had  repaired  to  that  capital  per-  bites  to 
<ionally  to  enforce  his  solicitations  on  the  French  ministry.  ^^*' 
In  a  private  interview,  Mr.  Murray,  who  had  learned  that 
there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of  any  effectual  assist- 
ance, assured  him  that  the  persons  about  him  were  impos- 
ing upon  his  confidence,  when  they  represented  success  as  Hisrepre- 
probable  without  such  aid  :  he  told  him,  the  undertaking,  J^'lJJg*^"' 
unless  supported   from  abroad,  was  desperate;  for,  suppos-  prince, 
ing  every  friend  in  Scotland  whom  he  expected  were  to  join 
bim,  he  would  not  be  able  to  muster  above  four  or  five 
thousand  men,  and  the  consequence  of  tneir  rising  would 
3nly  be  the  ruin  of  many  noble  families,  and  an  useless  de- 
struction of  the  country.     But  he  was  deaf  to  every  argu- 
ment ;  the  misery  and  wretchedness  he  was  about  to  inflict 
upon  the  infatuated  adherents  of  his  house,  had  no  weight 
with  him.     Adverting  to  the  association,  he  said  he  did  not 
Joubt    but  his  most  christian   majesty  intended  renewing  whodcter- 
the  invasion  in  the  spring,  and  added — with  the  unfeeling  ^^^^tJ^ 
beadstrong  selfishness  of  his  race — at  all  events  he  was  de-  Scotland, 
termined  to  come  to  Scotland,  and  throw  himself  upon  their 
loyalty. 

cxxiv.  With  this  intelligence,  Mr.  Murray  returned  to  1745. 
Edinburgh,  and  reported  the  success  of  his  embassage  to  se- 
veral members  of  the  association,  who  all  concurred-^-with 
the  exception  of  the  duke  of  Perth — in  deprecating  the  pro- 
ject of  the  young  pretender's  coming  to  Scotland,  and  Mur- 
ray was  directed  immediately  to  dissuade  him  from  so  rash 
an  adventure.  A  letter,  urging  the  fatal  consequences  like- 
ly to  arise,  was  accordingly  entrusted  to  a  gentleman  in  the  The  chiefs 

month  of  January  17'15,  to  be  forwarded  ;  but  owinc:  to  ne-  ^«P'^^e 

...  •  I       r"'^  making 

gleet  or  acculent,    it  was   never  sent;  and  in  the  month  of  the  attempt 

June  a  CDmmunicalion  was  received  from  Charles,  announ-  "^  pr^Jscnt. 
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BOOK  cing  that,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  he  expected  to 
XXVII.  \^  ^jjj^  j^jg  friends  in  the  west,  and  appointing  signals  for 
1745.  ^^^  landing.  Murray  instantly  conveyed  the  information  to 
the  duke  of  Perth,  and  set  off  himself  for  Locliiel ;  Lovat, 
being  consulted,  declared  that  it  was  a  mad  and  foolish  un- 
dertaking, that  if  he  came  none  of  his  men  should  join  him ; 
and  all  the  highland  chiefs  coinciding  in  this  opinion,  it  was 
resolved  that  he  should  not  be  suffered  to  land,  but  desir- 
ed to  return.  By  their  direction  Murray  addressed  a  re- 
presentation to  him,  detailing  the  wretched  state  of  the 
country,  the  difSculties  and  disadvantages  of  an  unsupport« 
ed  rising,  and  intreating  him  to  leave  them  till  some  more  fa- 
vourable opportunity ;  which  was  intrusted  to  a  confidential 
agent,  to  be  delivered  in  case  he  should  make  his  appearance 
on  that  coast. 

cxxv.  Meanwhile  Charles,   who  imagined  from  the  ac- 
counts current  in  France,  that  the  allied  army  was  entirely 
cut  to  pieces,  and  that  no  troops  could  be  spared  from  the 
theatre  of  war  for  the  defence  of  Scotland,  buoyed  up  with 
the  belief  that  the  whole  population  was  friendly,  and  con- 
ceiving that  no  such  favourable  opportunity  might  again  oc- 
Reccives     cur,  informed  the  French  ministers  of  his  fixed  determina- 
raKement"'  ^*^"  ^^  commit  himself  to  his  fate.     From  them  he  received 
from  but  little  encouragement,  and  he  owed  to  two  merchants, 

t\vomcrr     Messrs.  Walsh  and  Rutledge,  sons  of  Irish  refugees,  the  ar- 
chantafit     mament,  such  as  it  was,  with  which  he  sallied   forth  to  con- 
expedSion.^  ^"^^  a  kingdom.     It  consisted  of  the  Elizabeth,  an  old  man 
Ite amount,  of  war  of  sixty  guns,  and  a  privateer,  the  Doutelle  of  six- 
teen:  they  carried  a  corps  d'elite  of  one  hundred  men,  rais- 
ed by  lord  Clare,  two  thousand  muskets,  and  about  five  or 
six  hundred  French  broad  swords.     The  exchequer  contain- 
ed not  quite  four  thousand  pounds.     His  retinue  was  suit- 
able to  his  finances  rather  than  his  situation,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  the  marquis  of  Tullibardine,  who  had  forfeited 
Hisretinue.  the  dukedom  of  Athole  for  his  family,  it  contained  not  one 
man  of  influence,  experience,  or  talent.     Four  Irishmen,  sir 
Thomas  Sheridan,  who  had  been  his  tutor;  sir  Jolin  Mac- 
donald^  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  service ;  Kelly,  formerly 
Atterbury's  secretary,  and  Sullivan;  two  Scottishnien,  ^neas 
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Itfacdonald  and  Mr.  Buchanan;  one  Englishman,  Strickland;    BOOK 

nnd  an  Italian  valet — composed  the  hopeful  company.*  ^^^^^' 

cxxvi.  In  the  latter  end  of  June  one  thousand  seven  hun-      i7f% 

dred  and  forty-five,  the  expedition  left  France — Charles  and  Leave* 

f  "I  TT^         r  ranee. 

his  party  on  board  the  Doutelle — and  steered  for  the  JEbu- 

dae ;  but  they  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  unluckily  a  Bri- 
tish sixty  gun  ship,  the  Lion,  crossed  their  path.     Leaving 
the  Elizabeth  alone  to  encounter  the  enemy,  which  she  did 
BO  determinedly  that  both  were  obliged  to  part  disabled,  the 
frigate  bore  away  for  the  Western   Islands,  and  found  shel- 
ter from  three  suspicious  sails  in  the  sound  between  North 
Uist  and  Eriska,  on  the  latter  of  which   Charles  landed  as  Lands  at 
an  Irish  priest,  and  lodged  that  night  in  the  house  of  the  ^">^^* 
tacksman.     Learning  that  the  chief  of  Clanranald  and  his 
brother,  Macdonald  of  Boisdale,  were  at  South  Uist,  he  de- 
spatched a  messenger  to  Boisdale,  who  immediately  obey- 
ing the  summons,  was  received  in  state  on  board  the  vessel 
to  which  the  adventurer  had  returned.     The  chieftain  frank- 
ly informed  him  of  the  resolution  of  the  highlanders,  and  Boisdale 
advised  his  departure ;  nor  could  he  be  prevailed  upon  to  til^"  hun 
introduce  him  to  his  nephew,  young  Clanranald,  who  was  to  return. 
not  far  distant  on  the  main  land ;  but  after  fruitlessly  reiter- 
ating his  advice  to  Charles  to  desist  from  his  rash  and  ruin- 
ous undertaking,  left  hiii). 

CXXVI  I.  To  return  with  the  stamp  of  folly  on  his  fore- 
head, and  add  disgrace  to  dependence,  was  impossible. 
Charles  chose  rather  to  face  danger  than  encounter  ridicule, 
and  went  forward.  From  the  bay  of  Lochnanuagh,  where 
he  next  anchored,  he  sent  ashore  JEneas  Macdonald,  who 
quickly  returned,  bringing  with  him  his  brother,  and  young 
Clanranald,  accompanied  by  the  Macdonalds  of  Glenaladale, 
and  Dalily  and  another  gentleman  of  the  clan,  whose  journal 
is  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Lockhart  Papers.  He  is  yisit- 
A  large  tent  was  erected  on  the  deck  for  their  reception,  chie^^ 
plentifully  supplied  with  a  variety  of  wines  and  spirits,  where 
Tullibardine,  styled  by  his  friends  duke  of  Athole,  acted  as 

•  There  were  besides,  three  other  menials,  whose  names  are  not  mentioned, 

probably  French  or  Italian. — Journal  of  P C *s  Expedition  into 

Scotland,  &c.     Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  ii. 
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BOOK    master    of    ceremonies.     While  the   others   were  regalinit 

themselves,  Charles,  retiring  with  Clanranald  and  Kinloch^ 

1745.      moidart,  addressed  them  with  earnest  emotion,  and  conjured 

them  to  assist  their  prince,  "  their  countryman,**  in  the  hour 

of  his  extremity.* 

cxxviii.  At  first  they  positively  refused,  and  depicted 
strongly  the  certain  destruction  they  would  pull  down  upon 
their  own  heads,  and  that  of  their  friends,  were  they  to  take 
arms  without  concert  and  witliout  assistance ;  but  arguments 
were  vain  :  neither  the  folly  of  the  attempt,  nor  the  misery 
of  the  failure,  had  the  least  effect  on  "their  prince :"  he  en- 
treated, implored,  and  insisted  ;  and  when  he  found  all  an- 
availing,  after  pacing  the  deck  for  some  time  in  almost  hope- 

*  The  following  accoant  of  his  first  appearance,  by  one  who  was  present,  ii 
zurious  :  **  After  being  three  hours  with  the  prince,  Clanranald  returned  to  vs 
and  in  about  half  an  hour  after,  there  entered  the  tent  a  tall  youth,  of  a  moit 
agreeable  aspect,  in  a  plain  black  coat,  with  a  plain  shirt  not  very  clean,  and  a 
cambric  stocic  fixed  with  a  plain  silver  buckle,  a  fair  round  wig  out  of  the  buckle^ 
a  plain  hat  with  a  canvas  string  having  one  end  fixed  to  one  of  his  coat  buttons ; 
he  had  black  stockings,  and  brass  buckles  in  his  shoes.     At  his  first  appear- 
ance I  found  my  heart  swell  «^o  my  very  throat     We  were  immediately  told  by 
one  O'Brian,  a  churchman,  that  this  youth  was  also  ai^  English  dergyaian,  who 
had  been  long  possessed  with  a  desire  to  see  and  converse  with  highlandeiai 
When  this  youth  entered,  O'Brian  forbid  any  of  those  who  were  sittmg  to  rise, 
and  we  only  made  a  low  bow  at  a  distance.     I  chanced  to  be  one  of  those  who 
were  standing  when  he  came  in,  and  he  took  his  seat  near  me,  but  immediately 
started  up  again  and  caused  me  sit  down  by  him  upon  a  chest.     I,  at  this 
time,  taking  him  to  be  only  a  passenger,  or  some  clergyman,  presumed  to 
speak  to  him  with  too  much  familiarity,  yet  still  retained  some  suspicion  be 
might  be  one  of  more  note  than  he  was  said  to  be.     He  asked  me  if  I  was 
not  cold  in  that  habit  ?  (viz.   the  highland  garb>)     I  answered,  I  was  so  habi- 
tuated to  it,  that  I  should  rather  be  so  if  I  was  to  change  my  dress  for  any 
other.     At  this  he  laughed  heartily,  and  next  inquired  how  I  lay  with  it  at 
night  ?  which  I  explained  to  him.     He  said  that  by  wrapping  myself  so  close 
in  my  plaid,  I  would  be  unprepared  for  any  sudden  defence  in  the  case  of 
a  surprise.     I  answered,  that  in  such  times  of  danger,  or  during  a  war,  wa 
had  a  different  method  of  using  the  plaid,  that  with  one  spring  I  could  start 
to  my  feet,  with  drawn  sword  and  cocked  pistol  in  my  hand,  without  beinf; 
in  the  least  incommoded  with  my  hed-clothes.     Several  such  questions  he 
put  to  me ;  then  rising  quickly  from  his  seat,  he  culls  for  a  dram,  when  the 
same  person  whispered  me  a  second  time  to  pledge  the  stranger,  but  not  to 
drink  to  him,  by  which  seasonable  hint  I  was  confirmed  in  my  opinion  who 
he  was.     Having  taken  a  glass  of  wine  in  his  hand,  he  drank  to  us  all  round, 
and  soon  after  left  us — Journal  and  Memoirs  of  P.  C/s  Expedition  into  Soot- 
land,  &c.  1745-6.     By  a  Highland  Officer  in  his  army.     Lockhart*k  P)^lec& 
vol.  ii.  p.  4-79,  et  seq. 
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less  agitation,  he  abruptly  turned  to  a  younger  brother  of   BOOK 
Lochmoidart,  who  had  been  listening,  and  asked  him, —    XXVIL 
•*  Will  not  you  assist  me  ?*     Ronald,  who  was  strongly  ex- 
cited  at  the  moment,  unhesitatingly  replied,  **  I  will  I  I  will !  He  orer- 
thoogh  not  another  in  the  highlands  should  draw  a  sword,  co™««di«r 
I  am  ready  to  die  for  you.*'     Charles'  acknowledgments  hj  bit  im- 
were  unbounded,  and  he  uttered  a  wish  that  all  the  high-  portvmtj. 
landers  were  like  him  I     The  two  chiefs  perceived  and  felt 
the  reproachful  allusion,  and,  overcome  by  a  weakness  not 
unexampled,  they  allowed  their  feelings  to  usurp  the  throne 
of  tbeir  judgment,  and  in  an  evil  hour  consented  to  peril 
their  own  fortunes,  and  sacrifice  the  happiness  of  their  coun- 
try, for  the  sake  of  a  justly  forfeited  family,  and  at  the  pas- 
sionate urgency  of  a  presumptuous  boy.     Three  days  were 
spent  in  deep  consultation,  the  result  of  which  was,  that 
Cianranald  undertook  an  embassage  to  sir  Alexander  Mac- 
donald  of  Slate  in  Skye,  and  Allan  to  the  laird  of  M'Leod, 
to  induce  them  to  join  in  the  enterprise,  and  notice  was  sent 
to  the  other  friendly  chieftains.     On  the  twenty-fifth  of  July, 
Charles  Edward  Stuart  planted  his  ominous  foot  for  the  Lands  nt 
first  time  in  Scotland  :  he  landed  near  the  farm  of  Boradale,  ^™^»«* 
on  the  south  shore  of  Lochnanuagh. 
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Book  XXVIII. 


George  II — Chiefs  of  Skye  refuse  to  join  prince  Charles. — Loehiel  dedam 
for  him. — Secrecy  of  his  movements — Commencement  of  his  opemliou. 
— A  party  of  the  rojrals  surprised. — He  raises  his  lather's  standard  at  Olssr 
Sonan — Publishes  his  manifesto. — State  of  the  country  farourable  to  hii 
enterprise — Forbes  apprises  General  Cope  of  the  intended  invasion.— Are- 
ward  offered  for  Charles*  apprehension. — He  retaliates — Forbes  informs  go> 
vemment  of  his  landing. — Sets  out  for  the  north. — Cope  follows. — Difficul- 
ties on  his  march. — He  proceeds  to  Inverness — Charles  strikes  south.— 
The  Pretender  proclaimed  at  Dunkeld  and  Perth — Rebels  enter  Perth.— 
Seize  money  and  warlike  stores  at  Dundee — Their  army  increases — Chailei 
appoints  Lord  George  Murray,  Lieutenant-General — Joined  by  Cluny.— 
Passage  of  the  Forth. — Advance  to  Edinburgh. — Preparations  to  defend 

the  capital Negotiations  with  the  magistrates. — Lochiel  enters  the  dtj 

— Charles   takes   possession  of   Holyroodhouse Joined  by  Hepburn  of 

Keith.— Proclaims  "James  vni."— Cope  lands  at  Dunbar. — Treachery  of 
Lovat — Important  services  of  President  Forbes. — Causes  of  Cope's  deten- 
tion  in  the  North. — State  of  the  rebel  army ; — of  the  royal  army.— -Battle 
of  Prestonpans. — Royal  army  defeated. —  Charles  returns  to  Edinbui;^*— 
His  conduct  there. — Refuses  to  call  a  parliament,  but  collects  taxet.^ 
His  dependence  on  the  highland  chiefs  disappointed—^Rebels  advance  into 
England. — Take  Carlisle-'^Determination  of  the  country  to  support  the  go- 
vernment— ^Rebels  arrive  at  Preston — At  Manchester. — At  Derby. — Re- 
treat— A  party  of  the  royal  army  defeated  at  Clifton  by  Lord  George  Miff^ 
ray. — Charles  arrives  at  Carlisle — Retreat  continued. — Passage  of  the  Esk. 
Interim  proceedings  at  Edinburgh. — At  Glasgow — Rebels  arrive  there- 
Exactions  from  the  City. — Remissness  of  the  government — Unwearied  es- 
ertions  of  Forbes. — Proceedings  in  the  north. — Lovat  seized  'rj  me  earl  of 
Loudon,  escapes — Dissensions  among  the  rebels  at  Perth — Charles  arrirei 
at Bannockbum. — Hawley  marches  to  meet  him — Battle  of  Falkirk;  the 
royalists  defeated. — Dissension  among  the  rebel  chiefs. — Forced  to  abindoi 
the  siege  of  Stirling  Castle. — Hawley's  conduct  at  Edinbuigfa.— <>Dak»  d 
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iknd  takes  command  of  the  army — Clmiet  opposed  in  his  desh«  to 
■1  battle;  retreats  north.— His  followers  begin  to  desert  him.— - 
riand  arrives  at  Perth — Excesses  of  his  troops. — Hessians  sent  to 
1  Perth. — Charles  narrowly  escapes  being  taken  at  Moy  castle. — Lou- 
reats  to  Ross. — Charles  enters  Inverness — Fort  Augustas  taken. 
Iwi  mive  from  France.  ^Loudon  retreats  to  Skye.— Rebels  sur- 
e  posts  in  AtboL— Repulsed  before  Blair  castle— Forced  to  raise 
e  of  Fort  WUliam.— 1715-46. 


iDALE,  where  Charles  waited  the  return  of  his  mes-    BOOK 

,  wtts  exactly  such  a  spot  as  the  lord  president  in  his  ^XVUL 

lieations  with  the  marquis  of  Tweeddale  had  point-      1745. 

as  well  adapted  for  organizing  in  secrecy  the  rudi-  "®®'K*  H* 

if  a  rebellion.      Situate  in  the  bosom  of  tlie  west  j^      . 

is^  it  was  surrounded  by  friendly  clans,  and  inacces-  tion  of  Bo- 

the  emissaries  of  government,  though  not  above  a  '^^^ 

I  and  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  capital.  But  at  first 

ipects  were  bleak  and  cheerless ;  the  chiefs  of  Skye,  Chiefs  of 

:iom  he  had  reckoned  with  certainty,  determined  not  to  Toii?th^ 

'd  themselves  in  a  game,  doubtful  at  best,  but  with-  prince. 

ign  aid  desperate;  and  for  some  time  Clanranald 

one. 

t length,  afler  repeated  invitations,  Cameron  of  Loch-  Lochiei  vi. 

ig  consulted  with  Lovat,  determined  to  pay  him  a  "      *"' 

courtesy,  to  explain  to  him  the  hopelessness  of  his 

nd  persuade  him  to  return :  he  had  been  the  soul  of 

y,  was  present  at  all  their  deliberations,  and  the  de- 

}f  his  family  was  attested  by  the  attainder  of  his  fa- 

ut  at  the  interview  which  followed,  his  arguments 

rfectiy  fruitless ;  every  suggestion  of  prudence  was 

as  cowardice,  and  with  the  clearest  perception  of  his 

y,  the  brave  and  generous  Cameron  allowed  himself 

'ercome  by  the  idle  taunt  of  an  unfeeling  Italian.  ^'In 

lays,"  said  the  young  pretender  in  answer  to  his  in- 

not  to  involve  himself  and  his  party  in  ruin,  **  in  a 

s,  witli  what  friends  I  have,  I  will  erect  the  royal 

1,  and  proclaim  to  the  people  of  Britain,  that  Charles 

s  come  over  to  claim  the  "crown  of  his  ancestors,  to 

r  to  perish  in  the  attempt.     Lochiei,  whom  my  fa-  Declares 

s  often  told  me  was  our  firmest  friend,  may  stay  at  **'  '"' 


nd  learn  from  the  newspapers  the  fate  of  his  prince. 


It 
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BOOK  "  No,"**  replied  Lochiel,  "  I'll  share  the  fate  of  my  prince, 
^^^^"'  and  so  shall  every  man  over  whom  nature  or  fortune  has 
1745.  given  me  any  power.'"*  When  Lochiel  yielded,  the  die  was 
cast — for  upon  his  decision  depended  the  conduct  of  the 
rest;  and  when  he  returned  to  raise  his  own  men,  orders 
were  issued,  August  the  sixth,  by  Charles,  for  the  other 
friendly  chiefs  to  repair  to  Glenfinnan  on  the  nineteenth, 
when  the  royal  standard  was  to  be  raised. 

III.  Uncertain  rumours  of  the  landing  of  "  the  prince,"**  and 
the  gathering  of  the  clans,  were  quickly  spread  over  the 
highlands  ;  but  as  all  the  sources  of  intelligence  were  in  the 
Secrecy  of  possession  of  friends,  the  officers  of  government  were  late  in 
menu.  procuring  information,  and  what  reached  them  was  generally 
dressed  up  to  answer  a  purpose ;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
the  rebels  had  the  earliest  and  most  accurate  accounts  of 
every  movement  that  was  going  forward,  and  in  consequence 
the  latter  were  enabled  to  achieve  a  surprisal,  which,  with  a 
little  exaggeration,  gave  to  their  commencement  a  romantic 
character  suited  to  the  extraordinary  nature  of  their  enter- 
prise. The  governor  of  Fort  Augustus,  acting  upon  some 
vague  report,  despatched  two  companies  of  the  royals,  com- 
manded by  captain,  afterwards  general  Scott,  to  reinforce 
the  garrison  of  Fort  William.  They  had  set  out  early  in 
the  morning  along  the  military  road — in  that  quarter  al- 
most a  continued  pass  of  twenty  miles,  with  mountains  on 
the  one  side  and  the  lochs  Oich  and  Lochy  on  the  other — 
and  had  reached  a  ^'  high  bridge^'  thrown  across  the  Spean, 
where  the  country  becomes  more  open,  within  a  few  miles 
of  their  destination,  when  they  were  startled  by  the  sound 
of  the  bagpipe,  and  the  appearance,  at  a  little  distance,  of  a 
party  of  highlanders  skipping  before  them  and  flourishing 
their  swords.  Captain  Scott,  not  greatly  delighted  with 
0^^  the  spectacle,  ordering  his  detachment  to  halt,  sent  forward 

mencement  a  Serjeant  and  his  own  servant  to  ascertain  their  intentions, 
Set.  *"  ^^^°  '^'^  active  fellows  sprang  out  from  the  performers,  and 
fairly  carried  them  off  to  their  companions  on  the  other  side 
of  the  bridge.  The  captain,  ignorant  of  the  number  of  his 
opponents,  as  his  men  were  chiefly  raw  recruits,  faced  about 
and  commenced  a  retreat.  The  highlanders,  who  were  not 
above  a  dozen,  headed  by  Macdonald  of  Tierndreich,  who 
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had  previously  been  observing  the  inarch  of  the  troops,    BOOK 
and  had  sent  for  assistance,  did  not  immediately  follow ;  ^^^^^^ 
but  after  allowing  them  to  get  fairly  entangled  in  the  nar-      ^^^ 
rowest  part  of  the  road,  with  the  agility  of  mountaineers 
took  the  nighest  cut  through  the  hills  to  the  wood  of  Lon- 
gaoachdrom,  and  from  a  post,  where  his  small  band  was 
concealed  by  the  trees,  commenced  firing  upon  the  soldiers, 
who  quickened  their  pace  to  escape  an  enemy  their  fears 
rendered  formidable.     The  report  of  the  pieces  quickly  col- 
lected reinforcements;    and  captain  Scot,  on  reaching  the 
east  end  of  loch  Lochy  descrying  another  party  of  high  land- 
ers on  a  hill  at  the  west  end  of  loch  Oich,  marched  across 
the  isthmus  that  divides  the  lakes,  with  a  view  of  taking  pos-  A  party  of 
session  of  Invergary,  a  strength  belonging  to  the  chief  Glen-  J^J^^*^" 
garry ;  but  he  had  not  gone  far,  till  he  perceived  the  clan 
advancing  against  him.     Pursued  by  his  original  assailants, 
now  joined  by  M acdonald  of  Keppoch,  and  fronted  by  the 
Macdonnels  of  Glengarry,  he  still  marched  on  in  a  hollow 
square,  when  Keppoch,  advancing  alone,  offered  him  the  al- 
ternative of  quarter  or  destruction.     Surrounded  on  every 
side,  and  himself  wounded,  he  preferred  to  lay  down  his 
arms.     Lochiel,  who  arrived,  shortly  after  the  surrender, 
carried  the  prisoners  along  with  him,  and  treated  them  with 
the  greatest  kindness.     Two  of  the  royals  were  killed;  the 
highlanders  suffered  no  loss.* 

IV.  From  Boradale  Charles  removed  to  Kinlochmoidart, 
whence,  on  the  19th  of  August  he  proceeded  to  Glenaladale, 
preparatory  to  unfurling  his  father's  standard.  On  the  mor- 
row, accompanied  by  about  twenty-five  attendants,  in  three 
boats,  he  sailed  to  Glenfinnan,  the  scene  of  this  important 
ceremony,  and  landed  in  that  wild  and  sequestered  glen 
about  noon ;  but  no  one  waited  to  greet  his  arrival,  and  he 
spent  two  hours  of  impatient  expectation,  in  a  small  hovel, 
till  at  length,  Lochiel,  with  his  Camerons,  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred, marching  in  two  lines,  each  three  deep,  with  their  dis- 
armed prisoners  between,  relieved  his  anxiety.  The  stan-  The  pre- 
dard  was  then  raised  by  the  marquis  of  TuUibardine — who,  ^^^^V*\ 
himself,   needed  to  be  supported  during  the  operation — raised 

•  Home's  History  of  the  Rcbellioni  4to.  p.  46.  ^  s§q. 
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BOOK    amid  the  tamultuous  rejoicing  of  the  highlanders  ;*  a  com* 
XXVIIL  mission  from  the  pretender,  duly  constituting  his  son  sole 
^      regent,  was  then  produced,  and  a  manifesto  published,  enu- 
A  manifes.  merating  the  grievances  of  Scotland,  in  being  reduced  to 
to  publish-  ^  gj^tg  of  a  province  by  the  union,  loaded  with  taxes,  her 
trade  ruined,  her  highlanders  disarmed,  and  a  military  go- 
vernment introduced ;  promising  pardon  to  those  who  had 
deserted  their  duty,  and  happiness  to  all  who  should  return 
to  their  allegiance,  in  the  common  style  of  such  proclama- 
.  lions.     Both  were  of  the  same  date,  Rome,  2dd  Dec.  1743. 
In  about  an  hour  after,  Keppoch  arrived  with  three  hun- 
dred retainers ;  and  a  few  stragglers  also  coming  in,  Sulivan 
was  appointed  adjutant  and  quarter-master-general  of  **  the 
prince's  army,'^  amounting  to  at  least  one  thousand  men. 

V.  At  no  period  could  fairer  trial  have  been  made  of  the 
strength  of  the  adherents  of  the  house  of  Stuart  They  bad 
succeeded  in  lulling  the  suspicions  of  government;  they  in 

State  of  the  general  had  retained  their  arms  which  their  rival  clans  had 
*^""^  ^*"  not  J  there  was  hardly  a  veteran  soldier  in  the  kingdom, 
this  enter-  and  neither  money,  muskets,  nor  ammunition  at  the  command 
prise.  Qf  ^hg  Scottish  servants  of  the  crown.  In  the  scramble  for 
power  at  the  seat  of  government,  the  highlands  had  been 
forgotten,  and  some  of  their  most  influential  chiefs  overlook* 
ed  and  affronted ;  while  those  who  had  advanced  cash  on  the 
former  occasion  had  not  been  repaid,  much  less  rewarded. 
The  party  friendly  to  the  protestant  succession  were  divided 
among  themselves,  and  many  of  their  leading  men  were  care- 
less about  the  principles,  and  lukewarm  about  the  cause  for 
which  their  father'^s  had  bled ;  above  all,  there  was  a  strong 
propensity  in  the  multitude  to  believe,  that  the  number  and 
power  of  the  Jacobites  was  greater  than  it  really  was,  and*  a 
feeling  of  sympathy  for  a  family  known  only  as  unfortunate, 
was  spreading  among  a  generation  who  had  never  felt  dial 
they  deserved  to  be  so. 

VI.  Lord  President  Forbes,  to  whom  his  country  had  ow- 

*  "  Such  loud  huzsas,  and  schimming  of  bonnets  up  into  the  air  appearing 
like  a  cloud,  was  not  heard  of  of  a  long  time." — Letters  from  Mr.  Ter.  Mulloj 
in  the  Culloden  Papers,  p.  387.  Honest  Terrence  adds  a  very  natund  cir- 
cumstance respecting  the  release  of  captain  Swectnam,  who  had  been  unex- 
pectedly made  prisoner,  and  all  that  he  had  taken  from  him :  •*  The  priaoe 
had  ordered  him  a  pair  of  horses  in  lieu  of  his  own,  but  thut  was  neglected.* 
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ed  flo  mttph  io  the  year  1715,  was  destined  to  lay  it  oiKter   BOOK 
still  greater  obligations  in  1746.     He  not  only  prevented  XXVIIL 
the  chk6  of  l^ye,  sir  Alexander  Macdonald  and  the  laird      j^^ 
of  M^Leodf  from  taking  any  active  part  in  the  rebellion, 
convinced  then  both  of  their  real  interest,  and  kept  them 
steady  to  the  bouse  of  Qanover,  but  bad  converted  them  in- 
to parttzans.     From  M'Leod  he  learned,  so  early  as  July, 
that  the  young  pretender  meant  to  hazard  his  person  in  Forbes  ap^ 
Scodand,  and,  although  he  reckoned  it  an  unlikely  project,  ^'^^f^ 
he  communicated  it  to  sir  John  Cope,  who  transmitted  the  intended 
iBtqliigence  to  the  regency,  and  anxiously  pressed  upon  them  "^t'^^'*^^ 
lbs  prepvicty  of  being  provided  for  exigencies;  but  they 
tseated  his  apprehensions  as  groundless,  and  appeared  more 
anxicMia  to  guard  the  lieges  against  alarm  than  against  dan- 
ger.    When  the   fact,  however,    had  already  taken  place, 
and  the  clans  were  in  motion,  but  before  any  certain  account 
firom  Scotland  had   reached  London,  the  government  were 
apprised  of  the  sailing  of  the  expedition :  and  the  lords  jus-  f^^^,^ 
tices  issued  a  proclamation,  in  terms  of  the  act  of  parliament,  Charles. 
ofiering  a  reward  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  for  the  appre- 
hension of  the  young  chevalier.     The  paper  quickly  reached 
Charles'  head  quarters,  and  was  answered  from  "  our  camp  He  retalU 
at  Kinlochiel,"  by  the  offer  of  a  similar  sum  for  the  capture 
of  the  elector  of  Hanover,  then  in  Germany,  and  for  pre- 
venting him  from  landing,  or  attempting  to  land,  in  any  part 
of  the  British  dominions. 

VII.  M'Leod  also  communicated  to  the  president  the  first 
authentic  information  of  Charles^  actual   arrival  and  Clan- 
ranald's  embassy,  but  misled   him  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
bable risings,  being  himself  deceived  by  the  assurance  of 
the  latter,  that  neither  he  nor  his  friends  would  assist  in 
so  rash  an  attempt.     The  president,  however,  instantly  car-  Forbes  in- 
ried  his  letter  to  sir  John  Cope,  on  the  9th  of  August ;  and,  J^™  f|^^,, 
in  conjunction  with  the  lord  advocate  and  solicitor-gene- the  prince's 
ral,  gave  it  as  their  united  advice,  "  that  the  most  effectual  *"  '"^' 
way  of  putting  a  stop  to  wavering  people  joining  with  the 
disaffected,  so  as  to  make  a  formidable  body,  was  immedi- 
ately to  march  and  stop  their  progress,"  for,  although  tliey 
never  imagined  that  Charles  had    ventured  alone  witliout 
certain  assurances  of  support,  yet  they  believed  that  a  great 
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number  of  the  clans  were  friendly  to  the  settled  govem- 
ment,  or  at  least  doubtful,  and  would,  from  motives  of  pru- 
dence, join  with  the  party  who  could  first  take  the  field  with 
a  show  of  force.  That  same  day  his  lordship  set  out  for 
the  highlands,  and  the  commander-in-chief  having  com- 
municated his  intentions  to  the  marquis  of  Tweeddale,  made 
dispositions  for  instantly  following.  The  regency,  who 
took  it  for  granted  that  it  would  only  be  necessary  for  a 
king's  force  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  north  in  order 
to  maintain  an  irresistible  ascendancy,  sent  sir  John,  in  re- 
turn, express  injunctions  to  follow  out  the  plan  he  had  pro- 
posed, and  without  losing  a  moment,  transport  himself  and 
his  soldiers  to  the  heart  of  the  highlands,  march  direct  for 
Fort- Augustus,  and  attack  and  disperse  the  rebels,  wherever 
ihey  could  be  found.* 

VIII.  Could  his  forces  have  been  put  in  motion  with  the 
celerity  of  later  times,  there  seems  little  doubt  but  that  the 
insurrection  would  have  been  crushed  in  the  bud,  even  with 
such  troops  as  he  might  have  been  able  to  muster.  But 
every  article  was  to  provide,  and  his  commissariat  was  not 
arranged  for  doing  things  in  a  hurry.  Money,  the  grand 
sinew  of  war,  had  been  with  difficulty  procured  ;f  and  as  it 
was  necessary  to  carry  his  provisions  with  him  through  a 
country  that  furnished  none,  he  was  detained  nearly  a  fort- 
night till  bread  could  be  furnished.  His  army,  when  as- 
sembled at  Stirling,  consisted  of  twenty-five  companies  of 
foot,  about  fourteen  hundred  men  of  the  youngest  regiments 
in  the  service,  a  train  of  four  field- pieces,  one  and  a  half 
pounders,  and  four  cohorns,  but  without  artillery  men.  The 
troops,  having  been  totally  unaccustomed  to  take  the  field, 
were  quite  unprepared  for  active  service;  their  means  of 
transport  being  extremely  deficient,  rendered  it  an  arduous 
task  to  put  them  in  motion,  and  yet  more  difficult  to  keep 
them  in  marching  order  when  they  were.  Small  as  was 
their  number,  the  general  was  obliged  to  start  in  two  divi- 
sions, the  first  of  which  only  left  Stirling  on  the   20th,  and 


*  Culloden  Papers,  p.  385.  Marquis  of  Tweeddale's  Letters,  prmted  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  General  Ofikers.     Lond.  1749. 

1-  On  his  examination,  general  Cope  stated,  that  he  only  got  monej  on  the 
19lh,  the  night  before  he  set  out  for  Stirling. 
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httd  to  halt  at  Crie£P  to  wait  for  the  second  with  a  supply  of  boOK 
biscuit,  which  did  not  arrive  till  the  night  of  the  22d.  XXVIIL 

IX.  Before  be  left  Edinburgh,  the  duke  of  Argyle*  had      j^^ 
expressed  a  doubt  how  far  he  could  legally  put  arms  into 

the  hands  of  his  clan  without  a  new  act  of  parliament ;  at 
Crieff  he  perceived  more  clearly  the  futility  of  all  aid  he 
must  expect  from  the  highlands ;  his  grace  of  Athole  and 
lord  Glenorchy,  upon  wtiom  he  reckoned  for  considerable  Increa!i« 
reinforcements,  sent,  the  one  fifteen  men,  and  the  other  a  "i^"|^'* 
promise  of  five  hundred,  if  he  would  wait  three  days.  Dis- 
appointed in  this  material  object,  he  ordered  back  seven 
hundred  of  a  thousand  stand  of  arms  he  carried  with  him, 
and  would  himself  willingly  have  returned  ;  but  his  instruc- 
tions were  so  explicit,  that  he  durst  not  venture  to  discon- 
tinue his  march.f  As  he  proceeded,  fresh  difficulties  arose 
at  every  step.  They  carried  no  provender  for  their  baggage 
horses,  who,  after  a  day's  march,  were  turned  out  to  the 
i^pen  fields  to  graze,  and  could  scarcely  ever  be  collected 
before  noon  next  day.  The  drivers,  too,  were  disaffected , 
and  in  one  night,  at  Trinifuir,  they  lost  two  hundred  of  their 
cattle,  with  as  many  bags  of  biscuit.  About  fifty  men  of  lord 
JLoudon's  regiment,  joined  him  at  Tay  Bridge,  but,  in  a  few 
days,  he  only  retained  some  fifteen,  the  rest  having  deserted 
in  the  course  of  his  progress,  carrying  intelligence  of  his 
every  motion  to  the  rebels  ;  and  at  Dalnacardoch,  he  learned 
that  an  army,  superior  to  him  in  number,  scarcely  inferior 
in  appointment,  and  infinitely  better  fitted  for  mountain 
warfare,  was  assembled,  and  in  possession  of  the  command- 
ing positions  of  the  country. 

X.  When  he  reached  Dalwhinny  the  intelligence  was  con- 

•  Late  Archibald,  earl  of  Islay.     John  died  September  1743. 

t  Sir  John  Cope  seems  always  to  have  been  afraid  of  acting  beyond  the 
line  of  his  instructions,  and  by  his  own  account  appears  to  have ''constantly 
wmlked  in  fetters ;  to  this  perhaps  may  be  attributed  his  want  of  success  at  th« 
outset.  Instead  of  inviting  the  highlanders  to  come  in  families  under  their 
own  leaders,  he  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Athole  and  lord  Glenorchy  to  get  a  body 
of  men  tolistJnto  the  regiments  which  were  to  march  northward,  and  pro- 
mised to  give  it  under  his  hand  to  every  man  who  thus  enlisted,  that  they 
should  have  their  discharge  at  the  end  of  three  months  certain,  and  sooner 
if  the  service  did  not  require  their  cotitinuing.  Report,  &c.  p.  16.  The 
lord  president,  when  too  late,  recommended  the  former  plan.     Culloden  Pa-  "^ 

pera.  Ad.  p.  384. 
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firmed ;  and  he  assembled  a  council  of  war,  to  consider  whe- 
ther they  should  continue  the  route  to  Fort  Augustus,  across 
the  Corryarack,  diverge  to  Inverness,  or  return  to  Stirling. 
The  first  was  over  an  immense  mountain,  almost  parpen- 
dicular,  before  reaching  whose  summit  the  army  muat  pass 
along  seventeen  traverses  in  face  of  an  enemy,  who  might 
render  each  a  separate  entrenchment;  and  if  gained— -^hich 
was  highly  improbable — the  descent  was  nearly  as  hazard- 
ous,  while  further  progress  could  have  been  easily  stop- 
ped by  destroying  the  bridges.  To  return  would  be  to 
give  up  the  north,  without  obstructing  the  march  of  the 
rebels  south  ;  for  the  highlanders,  unincumbered  and  light, 
by  crossing  the  mountains,  had  it  in  their  power  either 
to  proceed  in  different  directions,  or  to  intercept  their  op- 
ponents^ retreat,  by  breaking  up  the  roads,  cutting  off  their 
provisions,  and  harassing  them  at  every  step.  To  take  the 
more  practicable  route  to  Inverness  by  Ruthven  alone  re- 
mained ;  by  this  they  would  advance  upon  friendly  clans 
and  supplies,  while  their  presence  would  encourage  their 
adherents,  fix  the  unsteady,  and,  by  threatening  the  lands 
of  the  rebels,  force  them  to  return  for  the  protection  of  their 
property.  This  last,  which  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  council,  was  adopted  by  the  general.* 

XI.  Charles  commenced  his  march  simultaneously  with 
Cope,  and  on  the  20th  moved  to  the  head  of  Loch  Lochy, 
where  he  remained  till  the  23d,  the  night  of  which  he  spent 
at  Fassifern.     On  the  26th,  he  rested  at  Moy,  in  Lochaber, 


*  **  At  this  time/'  he  told  the  board,  *'  I  was  in  hopes  that  this  aaaistance  I 
expected  from  the  well- affected  clans  upon  our  marching  northward,  would 
have  been  so  considerable,  as  to  have  enabled  us  to  march  one  body  of  them 
into  the  country  of  the  rebels,  to  drive  their  cattle,  and  distress  their  famih'es, 
and  thereby  force  them  to  return  home,  while,  with  the  remainder,  joined  to 
the  king's  troops,  we  marched  in  quest  of  the  rebels  wherever  we  could  come 
up  with  them.  The  clans  we  had  reason  to  expect  at  Inverness  were  the  duke 
of  Gordon's,  Grants,  Macphersons,  M^Intoshes,  Frasers,  M'Kenzies,  Mtenros, 
Ross,  Sutherlands,  M*Kays,  and  from  the  Isles,  McDonalds  and  M*Leods ;  ma- 
jor  M'Kay  informed  lieutenant-colonel  Whiteford  of  an  association  between 
lords  Sutherland  and  Kae ;  and  that  Major  said  he  could  raise  500  of  these 
men  who  had  been  disciplined  in  the  Dutch  service."  Report  of  the  proceed* 
ings  and  opinion  of  the  board  of  general  officers  on  their  examination  into  the 
conduct,  &c  of  lieutenant-general  sir  John  Cope,  &c.  Lond.  174),p.  2S, 
§i  seq- 
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and  was  joined  by  Steuart  of  Ardshiel,  with  two  hundred  and   BOOK 
sixty  of  the  Appin  men ;  in  the  evening  an  express  from  ^^^^^^ 
Gordon  of  Glenbucket  informed  him,  that  his  adversary  was      I7i6. 
approaching  Dalwhinny  in  full  march  for  Fort  Augustus ; 
and  the  resolution  was  instantly  adopted  of  seizing  the  Cor- 
ryarack.     His  small  army  increased  as  they  went  forward,  jn^^JS! 
the  Macdonnels  of  Glengarry,  with  the  Grants  of  Glenmor- 
ristoD,  arrived,  on  the  26th,  at  Aberchaloder ;  and  they  num- 
bered upwards  of  eighteen  hundred,  when  they  halted  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  adverse  army. 
A  deserter  brought  them  notice  that  the  royal  general  de- 
cliiied  a  meeting  upon  the  terms  they  offered,  and  they  in- 
stantly descended  to  pursue;  but  at  Garvymore,  the  first 
stage,  a  council  of  war,  influenced  by  Murray  of  Broughton, 
who  now  acted  as  secretary  to  the  adventurer,  determined  to 
inarch  south,  and  attempt  to  surprise  the  capital ;  a  measure  Strikes 
recommended  not  less  by  the  necessity  of  procuring  supplies,  ■®"'°- 
than  by  its  boldness,  as  calculated  to  encourage  their  friends 
and  strike  terror  in  their  enemies.     Meanwhile,  a  detach- 
ment of  three  hundred  men  were  sent  from  their  bivouac  to  A  detach, 
surprise  the  barracks  of  Ruthven,  and  seize  Macpherson  of  pjfiJJ^'^ai 
Cluny,  who  had  been  with  sir  John  Cope,  and  gone  home  Kuthven 
to  raise  his  men  for  the  king's  service.     Tiie  post  was  sue-  *'*"*^**' 
cessfully  defended  by  twelve  soldiers  and  a  lieutenant,  who 
beat  off  the  assailant  party  with  loss,  after  they  had  fired  the 
sally  port ;  but  their  associates,  who  had  seized  Ciuny,  re- 
turning at  night,  they  stripped  the  hamlet  of  what  provisions 
they  could  lay  hold  on,  and  overtook  the  main  body  at  the 
inn  of  Dalwhinny.* 

XII.  Thence  they  continued  their  route  by  the  Blair  of 
Athol,  where  they  rested  for  two  days,  and  were  joined  by 
lord  Nairn  and  several  gentlemen  of  the  county.     The  mar- 
quis of  Tullibardine  took  transient  possession  of  the  castle  in 
absence  of  his  brother,  and  spent  with  his  prince  an  hour  of  Pretender 
ephemeral  splendour  in  the  ducal  palace,  which  but  for  him  proclaimed 
he  might  have  called  his  own.     Lochiel  and  Nairn  were  sent  keld  and 
forward  to  proclaim  the  pretender  at  Dunkeld  and  Perth,  El*^^"" 
which  latter  place  Charles  entered  with  the  remainder  often  Perth. 

*  Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  4i3.     Report,  &c.  App.  No.  24. 
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render  eac^      •  '^^^^t^**^  in  smaller  parties,  to 

was  high  /J^^/^'^srinj,  which  was  reviewed  on  the 

ous,  w'     ;ij;/J^]^^y^  accessions,  by  no  means  equalled 

P«d  '     ^^i^  "^^^^jwhen  chevalier  Johnstone,  in  the  fer- 

gi^'  j0^^'^ii^{^lBitBc\%^eiiiy  added  himself  to  the  num* 

"*  >*'^/jJj^  at  the  diflFerence  between 

f^^  i^^j*^ reality  of  the  insurgent  force.     Though 

^'fg^^* atotTy  were  attracted,  there  was  no  enthusiasm 

'^fJ^^  .  tbep^pl®  looked  on  and  wondered,  but  few 

*a^^  «ir«ll  ^^  ranks,  and  their  landlords  fortunately 

if^  00^^  ^^  compel.     The  duke  of  Perth,  however, 

J*'**^  ^  ''mTi'D  ^^^  brought  with  him  about  two  hundred  of 


^^Zlntej »  Robertson  of  Struan,  one  hundred ;  and  lord 
h^  l^^jjlurray  some  Athole^men,  whose  numbers  are  not 
^^^tAy  mentioned. 

^    .^i.  But  lord  George  was  himself  an  host ;  he  possessed 
-tural  genius  for  military  enterprise,  was  judicious  both 
C^*^  .   ^|,e  formation  of  his  plaiis,  and  prompt  and  vigorous  in 
<{^      jjgi|i  execution.     Of  the  most  daring  courage,  he  was  the 
jliirr</'     ^^(  in  advance  and  the  last  in  retreat,  and  altogether  such 
n  0ian  as  was  admirably  adapted  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
q{  Charles,  and  to  lead  a  desperate  expedition.     He  was,  in 
nred  conjunction  with  the  duke  of  Perth,  named  lieutenant-gene- 
lioSf«*"'"  ral  of  the  forces.     His  appointment  gave  umbrage  to  the 
pfof^'      pretender'^s  Irish  friends,  and  a  party  was  formed  against 
iiim  from  the  first  moment  of  his  entering  upon  the  com- 
mand, which  included  the  prince's  secretary  and  tutor,  with 
the  most  of  his  earlier  advisers,  who  could  not  brook  the  su- 
Clunyjoins  periority  that  Murray  too  proudly  claimed,  and  envied  the 
thewbeb.    confidence  which  they  knew  he  merited,  but  did  not  always 
obtain  from  the  pretender.      Cluny,  however,   by  his  elo- 

•  The  journalist  says,  they  were  sent  up  the  Tuy,  but  they  must  have  been 
cither  very  poorly  laden,  or  they  never  reached  Perth,  as  the  rebels  continued 
only  half  armed,  till  after  the  battle  at  Prestonpuns.     Lockhart  Papers,  v.  ii. 
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Qienoey  was  induced  also  to  embark  in  the  undertaking,  and    BOOK 

'as  d^patehed  to  bring  up  his  men  whom  he  had  promised  ^^^^^'* 

>  raise  for  the  government.  ""mT" 

XIT.  Being  now  joined  by  all  they  had  reason  to  expect 

n  the  neighbourhood,  and  having  levied  contributions  as  far 

I  exigible,  the  rebel  army  on  the  eleventh  started  for  the 

ipital.     About  a  hundred  of  the  western  tribes  of  Glenco 

nd  Macgregor  falling  in  by  the  way,  the  whole  halted  that 

igbt  between  Dunblane  and  Stirling;   on  the  13th  they 

roesed  the  Forth  at  the  fords  of  Frew,  and  Charles  dined  P^Mge  of 

ith  his  officers  at  Leckie  house,  the  owner  of  which  had  '  ^    *  ^   ' 

een  hurried  off  prisoner  the  night  before  on  account  of  the 

reparations  he  was  openly  making  for  their  entertainment.* 

lie  army  passed  this  night  in  an  open  field  near  Saughie, 

leir  chief  being  accommodated  at  a  house  in  the  vicinity. 

Text  day  the  insurgents  moved  forward,  and  were  saluted 

I    passing  by  a  few   harmless  shots  from  Stirling  castle. 

*hey  lodged  in  the  evening  in  Callendar  parks,  the  adven- 

ircr  himself  enjoying  in  "  the  house  **  the  hospitality  of  the  q2I^^ 

url  of  Kilmarnock,  who  was,  unfortunately  for  his  family, 

iduced  by  this  visit  from  his   early   allegiance.     Colonel 

rardiner,  with  his  dragoons,  fell  back  at  the  approach  of  £j|Ji"** 

le  rebels,  but  sent  pressing  requests  for  a  reinforcement,  retire*. 

aving  determined,  if  at  all  equal,  to  attack  them  upon  their 

larch,  or  make  a  stand  at  Linlithgow  bridge.     The  rebels 

eing  apprized  of  his  intention,  lord  George  Murray,  with 

thousand   highlanders,   set  out  about  two  o'clock  on  the 

loming  of  the  fifteenth  to  attempt  a  surprisal ;  but  no  re- 

iforcement  having  come,    the   colonel   had   continued  his 

Kreat  to  Kirkliston  if  and  lord  George  took  quiet  posses- 

on  of  the  burgh,  where  he  waited  till  Charles  arrived  with 

le  rest  of  the  army  after  ten  o'clock.    The  eveninc;,  Sunday  R«^^'*^ 

vunce  to 
6th,  they  spent  a  few  miles  to  the  eastward.     Next  morn*  Edinburglv 

ig;they  marched  towards  Edinburgh — the  dragoons  preci- 

% 
*  Previously  to  pursuing  his  route,  he  sent  an  order  at  sight,  dated  Leckie 
mse,  upon  the  city  of  Glasgow,  for  6fteen  thousand  pounds,  which  not  be- 
g  duly  honoured,  upon  reaching  Edinburgh,  he  despatched  Mr.  John  Hay, 
^  S-  with  summary  diligence,  when  the  magistrates  offered  a  composition  of 
K  and  eightpence  in  the  pound,  part  to  be  taken  in  goods,  which  the  agent 
cepted. 
f  Doddridge's  Life  of  Gardiner.    Lockhart  Papers,  v.  ii.  415.  Home's  Hist. 
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pitately  fleeing  before  them— but,  to  avoid  the  fire  of  the 
castle,  struck  o£P  to  the  right  at  Corstorpbine,  and  Charles 
pitched  his  head-quarters  at  Gray's  Mill,  while  his  follow- 
ers, wrapt  in  their  plaids,  took  possession  of  the  fields. 

XV.  Nothing  could  equal  the  confusion  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  unwelcome  visitors  occasioned  in  Edinburgh.  At 
first  they  had  been  led  to  believe  the  rising  so  trifling,  that 
the  mere  presence  of  the  king^s  troops  would  be  sufficient 
to  quell  it,  nor  could  they  imagine  that  a  few  ragged  high* 
landers  would  dare  to  face  a  regular  regiment,  and  as  they 
heard  nothing  for  a  week  after  the  army  went  north,  began 
to  think  the  business  settled ;  but  when  an  express  brought 
the  startling  intelligence  that  the  royal  army  had  taken  the 
road  to  Inverness,  and  that  the  rebels  were  in  full  march 
south,  afiairs  began  to  assume  a  more  serious  aspect*  The 
magistrates  had  previously  determined  upon  measures  of  de- 
fence, and  were  deliberately  waiting  for  the  formality  of  bis 
majesty's  warrant,  when  the  approach  of  the  enemy  was  an- 
nounced. The  city  walls  were  rather  higher,  but  not  much 
more  substantial  than  those  of  a  common  garden,  and  theii 
only  defenders  were  the  redoutable  town-guard  and  the  mu- 
nicipal militia,  or  train  bands,  whose  arms  were  become  as 
useless  as  they  were  unfit  to  use  them ;  it  was  therefore  pro- 
posed to  strengthen  the  fortifications  and  mount  them  with 
cannon,  and  to  raise  a  regiment  of  one  thousand  men  by  vo- 
luntary subscription  ;  but  no  answer  had  been  returned  from 
London,  and  the  enemy  was  at  Perth,  within  two  or  three 
days'  march. 

XVI.  At  this  juncture,  a  messenger  arrived  from  sir  John 
Cope  to  procure  transports,  and  inform  the  inhabitants  that 
he  was  hastening  to  their  relief.  Probably  reckoning  upon 
his  speedy  assistance,  a  number  of  citizens  presented  a  pe- 
tition to  the  lord  provost  for  arms,  and  liberty  to  form  tben^ 
selves  into  a  volunteer  corps ;  his  lordship,  after  beinff  as- 
sured by  his  majesty's  advocate  and  the  solicitor-general 
that  he  might  legally  do  so,  granted  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tion, only  retaining  his  right  of  nominating  the  officers.  Un- 
luckily, in  the  midst  of  this  bustle,  the  election  of  magistrates 
came  on,  and  ^^  the  trades  "  became  so  much  occupied  in  the 
important  preliminary  of  choosing  t()eir  deacons,  that  they 
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could  not  spare  time  for  attending  to  the  walls.     Professor   BOOK 
MadauriiH  who  had  undertaken  to  prop  the  fortifications,  " 

was  tbns  left  with  a  handful  of  "  honest  folk  ^  to  mount  the  j^^ 
cannon,  repair  the  bastions,  and  barricade  the  gates,  as  he 
best  might,  even  the  provost  himself  being  unable  to  procure 
him  assistance.  Full  of  zeal,  the  volunteers,  already  four 
bimdred  strong,  received  their  arms  in  the  college  yards, 
tbe  day  after  the  rebels  left  Perth,  aid  immediately  began 
*'  to  toss  their  firelocks,  and  take  a  lesson  from  their  drill- 
serjeants  ;^*  but  here  also  burgh  politics  interposed.  Stew- 
art and  his  friends  had  ousted  Drummond  and  his  party 
in  1740,  and  kept  possession  of  office  for  five  years.  The 
ex-provost,  who  wished  to  regain  his  seat,  became  of  course 
the  warmest  supporter  of  every  measure  about  which  the 
present  chief  magistrate  appeared  cool.  Stewart,  who  never 
seems  to  have  entertained  any  very  high  idea  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  soldiers  of  four  days'  training,  was  by  no  means 
willing  to  risk  the  citizens  in  actual  contact  with  men  be-  Their  pro* 
fore  whom  regular  troops  had  retired  ;  but  Drummond,  who  ^  ***** 
knew  that  he  could  at  any  time  prevent  all  risk  of  this 
kind,  got  himself  named  captain  of  one  of  the  companies, 
and  affiected  a  courageous  forwardness,  to  recommend  him- 
self to  the  whigs,  while  the  other^s  prudence,  he  foresaw, 
would  incur  the  imputation  of  favouring  the  Jacobites.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  a  report  of  the  rebels'  advance  reached  the 
city  on  Sabbath,  and  the  volunteers  had  assembled,  Drum- 
mond, without  consulting  with  the  provost,  proposed  that  a 
detachment  should,  with  a  party  of  the  town-guard,  support 
the  dragoons  in  an  attack  upon  the  enemy,  or  wait  for  them 
at  Corstorphine.  General  Guest,  who  was  left  in  command 
at  £dinburgh,  approving  of  the  proposal,  ordered  Hamil- 
ton's dragoons,  who  were  encamped  on  Leith  Links,  to  form 
a  junction  with  the  other  regiment  at  Corstorphine.  The 
fire  bell,  the  appointed  signal,  was  then  rung,  and  the  vo- 
lunteers marched  to  the  rendezvous  in  the  Lawnmarket;  this 
alarm  being  given  during  divine  service,  the  churches  were 
instantly  emptied,  and  the  congregations  assembled  where 
the  armed  citizens  were  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  heroic 

"  Uome*s  Uiftgiy. 
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BOOK    dragoons.     As  soon  as  they  appeared  clashing  their  swoi 
^^^*^i  mutual  cheering  took  place,  and  the  horseman  passed 


1745.     Captain  Drummond,  with  a  selection  of  his  company,  fie 
lowed,  attended  by  a  crowd. of  mourners,  lamenting  a  fis 
upon  which  the  captain  was  too  wise  to  rush.     When 
Spartan  band  had  forced  their  way  to  the  West  Port,  tlm^e 
found  themselves  alone,  and  sent  back  a  lieutenant  to  leaB.^ 
the  line  of  march  of 'their  associates.     To  his  astonisbm<^a 
he  found  them  without  officers,  surrounded  by  their  m^r^. 
sisters,  and  relatives,  and  could   only  prevail  with  abou'C 
hundred  and  forty  to  proceed   as   far  as  the  Grassmark^ 
where  a  fresh  muster  took  place ;  the  whole  body,  now    i«^ 
eluding  ninety  of  the  town-guard,  and  the  recruits  of  d** 
regiment,   amounting  to  upwards  of  three  hundred,  w^r 
addressed  by  principal  Wiseheart,  who  conjured  them    1>J 
what  they  held  most  sacred,  to  stay  within  the  walls,  and  r^- 
serve  themselves  for  the  defence  of  the  city.     The  captairv^ 
who  had  pushed  the  joke  as  far  as  it  would  well  go— for  ^ 
number  of  the  young  students  had  expressed  their  determi- 
They  retire  nation  to  proceed — sent  a  message  to  the  provost  to  inforin 
loUiecity.  hijn  that  without  his  approbation  they  would  not  stir,  and 
received  for  answer,  as  he  expected,  that  he  had  never  ap- 
proved of  their  march,  and  was  happy  to  learn  their  resolu- 
tion to  stay. 

XVII.  After  the  volunteers  had  retired,  provost  Stewart, 
who  had  got  the  royal  warrant  and  legal  power  to  act,  or- 
Town-        dered  the  town-guard  and  the  men  of  the  Edinburgh  regi- 
puTunder    ^^^^  ^^  proceed  and  put  themselves  under  colonel  Gardi- 
coL  Gardi-  ner's  command ;  and  a  guard,  sufficiently  strong,  had  they 
fl^^com-  j^^^^  either  disciplined  or  true   hearted,   was  placed   that 
night  upon  the  walls  and  at  the  gates,  now  rendered  tenable 
against  such  a  force  as  the  insurgents  could  have  brought 
against  it;  but  the  indefinite  terror  which  the  highlanders 
inspired,  increased  by  the  various  and  contradictory  reports 
of  their  fury  and  numbers,  precluded  all  hope  of  an  effectual 
defence,  even  had  the  town  been  provisioned  for  a  siege, 
and  the  suburbs  run  no  risk  of  being  set  on  fire.     A  nego- 
tiation might,  however,  have  been  protracted  for  a  few  days, 
and  time  allowed  for  the  forces  from  the  north  to  arrive ; 
but  the  dragoons,  upon  whom  the  chief,  and  indeed,  theoo- 
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Ijr  rdianoe  was  plaoad^  bjr  their  conduct  rendered  this  im-    BOOK 
prsclicable.  ^^^"^ 

XVIII.  Colonel  Gardiner  had  remainedi  during  the  whole      174)5. 
Subbath^  at  Corstorphine  till  sunset,  when,  posting  a  rear- 
guardf  he  retreated  with  the  regiments,  to  a  field  between 
Edinburgh  and  Leith,  and  the  city  detachment  returned  to 

thdr  quarters*     Brigadier  Fowke,  arriving  that  same  even- 
ing from  London,  the  cavalry  were  placed  under  his  com- 
maiuL    Next  day  he  was  ordered  by  general  Guest,  to  take 
4ip  a  position  at  Colt  Bridge,  then  at  a  distance  of  two  miles 
from  town.     Thither  he  went,  accompanied  by  lords  Home 
and  Napier,  and  reviewed  the  troops  early  in  the  morning ;  The  caval- 
bat  the  rebels  advancing,  and  two  or  three,  who  had  l^>^i^  ^^el^^  ^*^ 
teat  forward  to  reconnoitre  the  guard  at  Corstorphine,  hav-  burgh. 
iiig  fired  their  pistols,  they,  without  waiting  to  see  the  num- 
ber of  their  assailants  or  return  a  shot,  turned  their  backs, 
vid  carried  their  panic  to  the  main  body,  who,  between 
three  and  four  o'clock,   were  seen  pass  in  quick  time  along 
the  north  side  of  the  town  towards  Musselburgh.     A  mes- 
nige  from  the  young   pretender,   promising   protection   if  Charles  of- 
qaiedy  admitted,   but  military  execution  if  opposed,  had  ti!^^the 
been  carefully  disseminated  by  a  Mr.  A  Ives,  in  the  fore-  city  if 
iKx>n ;  and  now  the  people,  dreadfully  alarmed  at  the  flight  ^miited. 
of  their  heroes,  and  dreading  the  horrors  of  a  sackage,  im- 
plored the  provost  not  to  expose  the  town  by  a  useless  at- 
tempt at  resistance. 

XIX.  His  lordship  went  immediately  to  a  meeting  of  the 
ttisgistracy  and  principal  inhabitants,  in  Goldsmith^s  Hall, 
tod  in  this  dilemma  sent  for  the  justice-clerk  and  crown 
lawyers  to  assist  by  their  advice,  but  they  had  left  the  city  ;  Meeting  of 
tod  the  terror  and  uproar  increasing,  the  meeting  adjourn-  gt^tesf&c. 
ed  to  the  New  Church  aisle,  which  in  an  instant  was  filled 

by  the  clamorous  inhabitants.  In  the  midst  of  the  uproar, 
an  unknown  person  on  horseback  galloped  along  the  Lawn- 
market,  crying  out  that  the  highlanders  were  coming !  he 
had  seen  them,  and  they  were  sixteen  thousand ;  the  volun- 
teers ail  the  while  standing  in  stupid  amazement,  Drum- 
mond  at  length  proposed  they  should  carry  back  their  Volunteers 
arms  to  the  castle,  and  leading  the  way,  was  obeyed  with  return  then 
more  alacrity  and  less  dissension  than  on  the  former  occa- 

VOL.  VI.  2  z 
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BOOK   sion,  though  some  who  had  enrolled  in  sincerity  of  soul,  shed 
XXVIIL  tears  of  vexation  at  the  cowardly  burlesque  their  officers  had 
J745.     played  them. 

XX.  While  the  volunteers   were  piling  their  arms,  the 
crowd  in  the  church  aisle,  afler  much  debate,  obtainedt 
that  a   letter   addressed    to   the   magistrates,  should    be 
read  ;  it  was  dated  from  Our  camp,  16th  September  1745^ 
and  signed  Charles,  P.  R.  ^*  Being  now  in  a  condition  to 
make   our  way   into  the   capital  of  his   majesty's   ancient 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  we  hereby  summon  you  to  receive 
us  as  you  are  in  duty  bound  to  do;   and  in  order  to  it, 
we  hereby  require  you,  upon  receipt  of  this,  to  summon  the 
town-council,  and  take  proper  measures  for  securing  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  city,  which  we  are  very  desirous  to 
Cliarles'      protect.     But  if  you  suffer  any  of  the  usurper's  troops  to  en- 
letter  to      ter  the  town,  or  any  of  the  cannon,  arms,  or  ammunition  now 
trateT^*'  '"  il — whether  belonging  to  the  public  or  private  persons — to 
be  carried  off,  we  shall  take  it  as  a  breach  of  your  duty,  and 
a  heinous  offence  against  the  king  and  us,  and  shall  resent 
it  accordingly.     We  promise  to  preserve  all  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  city,  and  the  particular  property  of  every  one 
of  his  majesty's  subjects.     But  if  any  opposition  be  made  to 
us,  we  cannot  answer  for  the  consequences,  being  firmly  re- 
solved at  any  rate  to  enter  the  city ;  and  in  that  case  if  any 
of  the  inhabitants  are  found  in  arms  against  us,  they  must 
They  de-    not  expect  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war.**    The  clamour 

sire  a  time  against  resistance,  became  universal  after  this  letter  was  read, 

to  prepare  . 

an  answer,  and  at  eight  oVlock  in  the  evening,  a  deputation,  consisting 

of  four  members  of  the  council,  was  sent  to  the  rebel  head- 
quarters, to  request  that  hostilities  might  not  commence  till 
the  citizens  had  been  consulted,  when  a  proper  reply 
should  be  sent.  At  ten  they  returned  with  an  answer  from 
^<  his  royal  highness  the  prince  regent,''  informing  them  that 
he  thought  ^'  the  king"  his  father's  manifesto  and  declaration 
a  sufficient  capitulation  for  all  his  subjects  to  accept  with  joy» 
Hit  reply.  ^^^  demanded  to  be  received  and  obeyed  as  his  representa* 
tive.  He  hoped  that  no  arms  or  ammunition  had  been  suf- 
fered to  be  carried  off  or  concealed,  and  gave  them  till  two 
o'^clock  in  the  morning  to  return  their  answer. 
XXI.  About  the  time  the  deputies  were  treating  with  Gharlc% 
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ttcoounfs  beiog  received  of  the  arrival  of  sir  John  Cope  oflf   BOOK 
Dunbar,  where»  as  the  wind  was  adverse,  he  intended  to  ^^^^"' 
land,  the  tone  of  resistance  was  resumed ;  and  the  deputation      i^^^^ 
was  again  despatched  to  request  a  further  suspension  of  hos-  They  re. 
tilities  till  nine  o^clock  next  morning.   This  Charles  peremp-  ttb^ddaj^ 
torily  refiised,  and  ordered  them  instantly  to  depart.    Their 
carriage  belonged  to  the  Canongate,  where  coaches  for  hir- 
ing were  only  kept  in  those  days ;  and,  whether  from  a  know- 
ledge of  this  circumstance  or  by  accident,  it  so  happened 
that  when  the  Nether-Bow  port  was  opened  to  allow  it  to 

oass  home.  Lochiel,  with  about  eiirht  hundred  hiirhlanders,  I^ochjelen- 
^^    i_  1  I         L   J  -        .  L      i_  •  J  „  ten  the  a- 

were  there  at  the  moment,  and  rushed  m  with  a  hideous  yell  tj. 

as  if  going  to  an  attack ;  but  all  was  quiet,  and  without  ob- 
struction they  passed  along  the  High  Street,  took  charge  of 
tlie  dty-guard  house,  and,  planting  guards  upon  the  several 
gates,  the  main  body  drew  peaceably  up  in  the  Parliament 
Close. 

XXII.  Charles  quickly  learned  the  issue  of  the  stratagem, 
and  about  eight  o'clock  moved  from  Slateford  with  the  rest 
of  his  army,  making  a  circuit,  to  avoid  the  range  of  the  cas- 
tle guns.     He  entered  the  King^s  Park  from  Duddingston, 
and  having  sheltered  his  troops  in  the  deep  valley  behind 
ilrthuPs  Seat  and  Salisbury  Crags,  accompanied  by  his  prin- 
cipal officers  and  suite,  he  proceeded  along  the  Duke's  Walk  Charles 
to  take  possession  of  the  long-deserted  palace  of  Holyrood  gesSon^ 
House.     The  park  was  crowded,  and  the  young  chevalier,  Holyrood. 
with  great  condescension,  not  only  indulged  the  people  by    ^"'^' 
stopping  to  be  gazed  at,  but,  being  a  graceful  rider,  he 
mounted  his  charger,  and  exhibited  himself  on  horseback 
for  their  gratification.*     When  he  had  dismounted,  and 

*  His  appearance  upon  this  occasion  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Home,  who 
was  one  of  the  spectators,  and  may  be  compared  with  that  given  in  page  336. 
**  The  figure  and  presence  of  Charles  Stuart  were  not  ill  suited  to  his  lofty  pr^^ 
tensxms.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  youth,  tall  and  handsome,  of  a  fair  com- 
pleiion  ;  he  had  a  light  coloured  periwig,  with  his  own  hair  combed  over  the 
front :  be  wore  the  highland  dress,  that  is  the  tartan  short  coat,  without  the 
plaid,  a  blue  bonnet  on  his  head,  and  on  his  breast  the  star  of  the  order  of  St 
Andrew.  The  Jacobites  were  charmed  with  his  appearance,  and  compared 
him  to  Robert  the  Bruce,  whom  they  said  he  resembled  in  his  figure,  as  in  bb 
features.  The  whigs  looked  upon  him  with  other  eyes ;  they  observed  thai 
even  in  that  triumphant  hour,  when  he  way  about  to  enter  the  paUu:e  of  hit  &. 
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was  walking  along  the  piazza  towards  the  duke  of  Uamilum^a 
apartments,  Mr.  Hepburn  of  Keith  stepped  forwardt  andy 
with  his  sword  drawn,  mounted  the  stairs  before  him*  the 
first  accession  the  rebels  had  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  a 
landed  proprietor  to  no  great  extent,  but,  as  an  accompUibed 
country  gentleman,  his  character  brought  weight  to  the 
cause,  for  he  was  a  known  enemy  to  the  tyrannous  acts  of 
the  Stuarts,  and  no  blind  zealot  for  their  indefeasible  heredi^ 
tary  right ;  but  he  abhorred  the  Union,  which  had  aDnihfr- 
lated  the  importance  of  his  rank,  and  had  engaged  in  the 
rebellion  in  1715,  in  which  he  lost  a  brother,  [vide  p«  1293 
since  when,  indignation  at  the  wrongs  of  his  country  and  his 
own  had  kept  him  a  jacobite. 

XXIII.  At  mid-day,  king  James  the  third  and  eighth  was 
proclaimed  at  the  cross,  the  commission  of  the  regency,  and 
the  royal  manifesto  read,  with  a  proclamation  in  the  name 
of  Charles  prince  regent,  offering  pardon  to  all  offenders 
in  the  present  or  former  rebellions,  the  same  or  higher 
ranks  to  naval  or  military  officers  who  should  join  him,  and 
a  gratuity  to  the  m6n  ;  promising  a  free  parliament  when* 
ever  quiet  was  restored,  and,  in  the  interim,  security  to  the 
established  churches,  and  protection  to  all  protestants :  all 
the  civil  authorities  were  continued,  and  the  whole  fencible 
population  called  out.  An  immense  multitude  assembled  on 
the  occasion,  exhibited  the  common  and  faithless  demons 
strations  of  popular  huzzaing ;  but  the  windows  were  filled 
with  the  youth  and  beauty  of  the  capital,  the  waving  of  whose 
handkerchiefs  betokened  a  more  enchanting,  and  as  it  prov* 
ed,  a  more  seductive  and  lasting  loyalty. 

XXIV.  Next  day,  on  the  seventeenth,  sir  John  Cope  arriv- 
ed at  Dunbar.  When  he  took  the  route  for  Inverness,  both 
he  and  the  president  had  been  imposed  upon,  and  misled  by 
the  reiterated  professions  of  loyalty  to  the  reigning  family,* 
which  all  the  mountain  chiefs  had  ostentatiously  made;  by 
the  assurances  of  those  esteemed  doubtful,  and  by  the  ap- 
parent folly  of  a  few  unsupported  high  landers  attempting  to 


thers,  the  air  of  bis  countenance  was  languid  and  melancholy ;  that  be  looked 
like  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  fashion,  but  not  like  a  hero  or  a  conqueror.*''— 
Hist  of  the  Rebellion,  chap  v. 
*  Report  of  the  Board  of  Officers,  &c.  p.  35. 
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the  British  tliroiie»  which  rendered  it  their  interest  BOOK 
to  remun  quiet,  and  gmre  to  their  professions  a  character  of  ^^^^^^™ 
prudence,  in  perfect  unison  with  the  usual  politics  of  the  1745. 
trlans  hnf  chieflj  by  the  aru  and  influence  of  that  old  incor- 
i%ible  traitor  Lorat.  For  the  fickleness  of  the  younger 
clftiei%  and  their  open  disregard  of  their  pledged  faith  and 
promised  allegiance  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  some  wretched 
apology  may  be  framed  from  the  strength  of  their  attach- 
ment to  the  fortunes  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  very  accommo- 
dating morality  of  the  jacobite  school ;  but  that  hoary  villain,  Tmehcrf 
who  headed  one  of  the  most  powerful  clans  in  the  north,  act- 
ed npoD  deceit  as  a  system,  and  was  treacherous  by  rule. 
He  owed  his  all  to  the  president  and  to  the  government ; 
but  the  illusion  of  a  ducal  coronet,  for  which  he  had  the  pre- 
tender's patent,  destroyed  his  usual  acuteness,  and  led  him 
to  mptnre  at  once  the  ties  of  gratitude  and  safety.  He  had 
eftriy  sent  Fraser  of  Gortuleg  to  congratulate  Charles  on  his 
atrrival,  and  assure  him  of  his  assistance,  while  he  waited 
personally  cm  the  lord  president  Forbes  at  Culloden,  to  ten- 
der his  services  to  his  majesty,  and  request  his  direction ; 
and  he  continued  a  juggling  correspondence  with  him,  in- 
tended to  keep  up  appearances,  till  he  saw  which  side  was 
likely  to  preponderate. 

XXV.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  if  be  and  the  others  who 
were  favourable,  bad  acted  at  the  beginning  with  promptness 
and  decision,  Charles  might  have  proclaimed  his  father  at 
Liondon  with  as  much  facility  as  he  did  at  Edinburgh. 
Without  contesting  an  imaginary  supposition,  it  may  safely 
be  asserted,  that  the  service  which  Forbes  rendered  his  important 
country  at  this  juncture,  by  keeping  them  inactive,  rendered  *^^V^^ 
such  a  consummation  impossible ;  and  saved  tlie  unprofitable 
efiiision  of  much  more  blood,  and  the  infliction  of  much 
wider  desolation  and  more  lasting  calamity  than  attended 
the  disastrous  day  of  Culloden,  had  the  consequences  been 
more  cruelly  extensive  than  the  wildest  romance  of  jaco- 
bitism  has  ever  yet  pourtrayed.  The  king's  army,  however, 
when  it  reached  Inverness,  received  no  reinforcements  to 
enable  sir  John  to  follow  out  the  presidents  plan,  and  the 
negligence  of  government  in  not  forwarding  military  stores, 
perhaps,  fortunately,  did  not  supply  those  with  arms  who 
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BOOK    expressed  their  willingness  to  rise;  but  their  withlioldiog 

XXVII L  money,  and  obliging  their  friends  to  advance  or  to  borrowr 

1745.     It  on  their  own  credit,  paralyzed  every  effort  to  create  a 

Cope's  ef-  diversion  in  that  quarter,  the  Munros  having  alone  engaged 

north  para-  ^^  ^^^  amount  of  two  hundred,  but  only  for  fourteen  days, 

lixed.  on  account  of  their  harvest ;  and  the  whole  increase  was  one 

company  of  Ouyse\  and  some  incomplete   companies   of 

lord  Loudon^s  regiment.* 

XXVI.  Provisions  again  run  short,  and  all  the  bakers  of  In* 
verness  were  employed,  which,  with  other  difficulties,  de- 
tained sir  John  another  inactive  week  in  the  north.     Having 
resolved  to  return  by  sea,  he  marched  to  Aberdeen,  where 
he  embarked  on  the  15th.     After  a  prosperous  voyage,  he 
arrived  off  Dunbar  in  the  evening  of  the  16th,  and  next  day, 
Monday,  commenced  landing.     Compared  with   his  oppo- 
Sute  of     nents,  the  general's  motions  had  been  tardy  and  inefiective ; 
onnvanu-  ^^^  ^^^  infantry  he  commanded  had  all  the  incumbrances 
ing  south,   without  the  advantages  of  regular  troops,  their  slow  forma- 
lity without  their  discipline.     He  was  joined,  on  disembark- 
ii^g>  by  cavalry  yet  more  deficient,  and  who,  during  their 
short  campaign,  had  only  acquired  a  facility  of  flight,  and 
lessons  of  terror.     The  two  regiments  of  dragoons  who  re- 
treated from  Colt  Bridge,  in  the  manner  already  related, 
stopped  at  Musselburgh,  and  after  recovering  in  some  sort 
from  their  panic,  proceeded  a  few  miles  further,  when  again 
halting  at  a  field  not  far  from  the  scene  of  their  future  ex- 
ploits, they  dismounted  as  they  supposed  for  the  night,  and 
Shameful    colonel  Gardiner,  bowed  down  by  ill  health,  and  heart-bro- 
^dttct  of  (jgQ  by  their  conduct,  retired  for  a  little  repose  to  his  own 
'  mansion  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  between  ten  and  eleven 
o^clock,  a  private,  in  search  of  fodder  for  his  horse,  chancing 
to  stumble  into  an  old  waste  coal-pit  full  of  water,  the  noise 
he  made  struck  his  neighbours — who  could  dream  of  nothing 
but  the  highlanders — with  such  affright,  that,   remounting 
without  inquiry  or  order,  they  fled  for  Dunbar,  whither  their 
commander  followed  next  day,  filled  with  the  most  fearful 
foreboding ;  for  the  road  was  strewed  with  the  arms  the  cow- 

•  Report,  Colonel  Whitefoid's  Evidence,  p.  i7. 
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jurds  had  thrown  from  them.*    By  the  18th,  the  disembarka*    BOOK 

XXVI IL 
lion  was  completed. 

XXVII.  The  general  was  quickly  joined  by  the  law-officers      1745. 
of  Scotland — whbcame  to  be  spectators  of  a  battle— --and  lord 
Home,  with  two  servants,  the  modern  representative  of  a  bor- 
der chief,  the  sound  of  whose  ancestors^  bugle  would  have 
terrified  to  their  hills  the  whole  of  the  wondering  celts,  who 
were  now  lost  in  amazement  at  their  easy  capture  of  the 
Scottish  capital.f  Mr.  Home,  too,  hastened  with  loyal  expe- 
dition to  give  every  requisite  information  concerning  the  num- 
ber and  appearance  of  the  rebels,  respecting  which  there  had 
been  so  many  discordant  accounts.    The  historian,  who  had 
personally  examined  their  encampment,  reported  their  num-  ^f  ^^^ 
bers  at  not  two  thousand,  but  strong,  active  and  hardy  men, 
about   the  ordinary  size,   whose  muscular   limbs   the  kilt 
showed   to   great   advantage,   and   of   fierce   countenance, 
to  which  their  bushy  uncombed  hair  give  a  barbarous  as- 
pect; for  cannon  they  had  only  one  iron  gun,  tliat  lay  up- 
on a  cart,  and  was  drawn  by  a  highland  poney :  about  two- 
thirds  were  armed  with  firelocks,  a  variety  of  all  sorts,  and 
broad  swords,  some  of  French  make ;  the  remainder  were 
either  not  armed,  or  armed  chiefly  with  scythe  blades,  fas- 
tened to  pitch-fork  handles;  but  their  numbers,  he  said, 
would  soon  be  increased  by  fresh  arrivals  from  the  north, 
and  the  arms  they  had  seized  at  Edinburgh   would  fully 
equip  them.     Such  a  description  was  not  calculated  to  in- 
spire the  general  with  any  very  terrific  idea  of  the  enemy  he 
was  to  encounter,  and  he  commenced  his  march  next  day  in 
a  manner  calculated  to  produce  the  most  imposing  effect.  Cope 
His  cavalry,  infantry,  and  cannon,  with  a  long  train  of  bag-  "^^  ^J^ 
gage  carts,   extending   for  several  miles   along    the   road, 
which  he  probably  expected  would   strike  the  highlanders 
with  dismay,  only  attracted  useless  crowds  of  the  unwarlike 
peasantry,  who  gazed  with  fearful  interest  on  the  unwonted 
spectacle.     The  army  encamped  that  night  in  a  field  north-> 

*  To  a  person  from  Edinbui^h,  who  visited  him  the  day  before  the  engage- 
ment, the  colonel  said,  "I  cannot  influence  the  conduct  of  others  as  I  could  wish, 
but  I  have  one  life  to  sacrifice  to  mj  country's  safety,  and  I  shall  not  spare  it.** 
^Doddridge's  Life,  sect  149. 

f  Journal,  &c.     Home,  ch.  v 
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BOOK  west  of  Haddington.  A  small  body  of  Tolunteers,  ander 
XXVIIL  jyjr^  Drummond,  having  joined  them  on  the  march,  they 
were  employed  through  the  night  as  patroles  between  Had- 
dington and  Duddingston,  to  give  information  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  and  prevent  a  surprise — a  service  they 
performed  with  the  loss  of  two  of  their  number,  who  were 
themselves  surprised  in  their  yocation.* 

XXVIII.  There  being  no  interruption  in  the  intercoarse  be- 
tween Edinburgh  and  Dunbar,  the  rebels,  who  had  the 
earliest  intelligence  of  all  that  was  going  forward,  improved 
their  short  repose  in  refreshing  their  men,  and  preparing 
for  action  ;  but  their  requisitions  were  slowly  complied  with 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  who  began  to  hope  the  royal 
army  would  speedily  rid  them  of  their  expensive  guests. 
Charles  paraded  with  his  guard  every  day,  from  the  royal 
residence  to  the  camp,  where   he   regularly  reviewed   his 

Charles  ad-  small  army  :  on  the  evening  of  Thursday  he  held  a  council 
eastwaid.  of  war,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  march  next  morning, 
and  meet  the  enemy.  Naturally  anxious  about  the  issue, 
he  asked  the  officers  how  they  thought  the  men  would  be- 
have against  regular  troops  ?  Keppoch,  who  had  served 
in  the  French  army,  replied,  it  was  not  easy  to  answer  for 
the  privates,  who  had  never  been  tried ;  but  he  would  ven- 
ture to  assure  his  highness,  the  gentlemen  would  be  in  the 
midst  of  the  enemy,  and  the  men  who  loved  their  chiefs 
would  certainly  follow. 

XXIX.  Sir  John  G)pe  also  put  his  troops  in  motion  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th ;  the  quarter-master-general,  accom- 
panied by  the  earls  Loudon  and  Home,  and  colonel  White- 
ford,  being  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre  the  ground,  and 
mark  out  a  proper  place  for  encamping,  near  Pinkie,  the 
proposed  boundary  of  their  day's  march ;  the  royal  army 
followed  in  high  glee,  and,  delighted  with  their  own  regular- 
ity and  show,  indulged  in  the  most  gasconading  anticipations 
and  sarcastic  ridicule,  against  an  undisciplined  half-armed 
enemy,  for  whom  their  martial  appearance  and  array  would 
be  sufficient  I     But  they  had  just  entered  upon  the  small 

*  Report,  p.  4a.  Home,  ui  supra.  He  omits  Dnimmond*»  name ;  but  it 
M  curious  that  their  senrices  were  discontinued  when  most  wanted^  after  tiw 
enemy  were  put  in  motion. 
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plmin,  afterwards  so  well  known,  when  lord  Loudon  returned    BOOK, 
with  the  intelligence  that  the  despised  army  was  rapidly  ad-  ^^^^^^' 
wancing.     The  place  where  they  were  being  deemed  by  the     1745. 
general  and  his  staff  the  best  spot  that  could  be  selected  for 
a  battle>field,  where  both  infantry  and  cavalry  would  have  full 
room  to  act,  there  it  was  determined  to  await  the  enemy. 
It  is  a  level  tract  for  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  in  breadth,  extending  from  Seaton  castle  on 
the  east,  to  Preston  on  the  west,  the  north  bounded  by  the 
sea,  the  small  village  of  Cockensie  on  the  shore  about  the  The  annies 
middle^  and  the  south  by  a  deep  morass  which  then  run  e"^  o|hei. 
along  the  bottom  of  the  acclivity  on  which  the  village  of 
Tranent  stands*    Expecting  the  enemy  to  advance  by  the 
direct  road,  sir  John  drew  up  his  men  in  line  fronting  the 
west;  but  they,  preferring  the  high  grounds,  took  rather  a 
different  route.     After  passing  the  Esk   by  Musselburgh 
bridge,  they  struck  off  to  the  south,  and  making  a  sweep  by 
Fawside  hill,  re-entered  the  post-road  a  little  to  the  west  of 
Tranent;  they  were  received  by  a  huzza  from  the  king^s 
troops,  which  they  as  heartily  returned.     Their  manoeuvres 
were  by  no  means  complicated ;  in  marching,  their  columns, 
formed  three  deep,  were  led  off  by  files,  and  when  they 
wished  to  engage,  they  had  merely  to  halt,  and  face  to  the 
right  or  left 

XXX.  In  doing  so  upon  the  present  occasion,  they  formed 
a  line  fronting  the  north,  which  unexpected  direction  obliged 
Cope  to  alter  his  station,  and  wheel  his  men  into  a  line 
fronting  the  south.  And  thus  the  two  armies,  or  rather  bri- 
gades— for  neither  much  exceeded  the  full  strength  of  two 
modem  regiments— stood  looking  at  each  other,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  not  half  a  mile ;  separated  by  the  morass,  which 
neither  could  pass  without  imminent  danger,  nor  venture 
upon  an  attack  from  any  other  quarter,  but  with  palpable  Thefr  po- 
disadvantage.  The  rebels  occupied  the  rising  ground,  se-  "*">*>■• 
cured  among  pits  and  enclosures  from  a  charge  of  cavalry ; 
the  king^s  troops,  drawn  up  on  the  plain,  were  defended  on 
the  west  by  the  village  of  Preston,  and  the  park  walls,  on 
the  east  by  the  grounds  of  Seaton,  and  in  front  by  a  deep 
ditch  or  drain,  that  run  along  the  whole  length  of  the  bog. 

VOI«  VI.  3  A 
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BOOK    Colonel  Gardiner's  house  stood  a  little  to  the  south-weat  of 
XXVIIL  Preston.     Lord  George  Murray,  eager  for  the  attack^  sent 
1745^     an  officer,  Ker  of  Graden,  to  examine  the  ground,  which  he 
Manoea-      did  with  the  greatest  deliberation,  by  riding  between  the 
^'^  two  armies,  and  reported  Cope's  position  to  be  impregnable* 

The  rebels  then  made  a  demonstration  as  if  to  attack  from 
the  west,  and  sir  John  sent  his  baggage  to  Cockensney  and 
resumed  ^is  former  position ;  but  perceiving  they  couki  make 
no  impression  in  this  direction,  the  highlanders  returned  to 
their  old  post  Sir  John  did  the  same,  and  tlie  afternoon 
was  spent  in  various  movements,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
highlanders,  having  taken  possession  of  Tranent  church- 
yard, were  dislodged  by  the  artillery  with  the  loss  of  two  or 
three  killed. 

XXXI.  Evening  now  approaching,  dark  and  cold,  as  at  tliat 
season  of  the  year,  colonel  Gardiner  addressed  his  regi- 
ment, and  they  expressing  an  eager  wish  to  be  instantly  led 
Gardiner    against  the  enemy,  he  proposed  to  Cope,  and  earnestly  preas- 
f,J^j^**"edon  him  the  propriety  of  commencing  an  attack — ^which, 
attack.        from  his  knowledge  of  the  ground,  he  was  well  qualified  to 
direct^— in  preference  to  allowing  the  courage  of  his  raw 
troops  to  evaporate,  by  keeping  them  inactive,  and  under 
arms  during  the  whole  of  an  October  night ;  but  in  this  he 
was  overruled,  as  he  was  likewise  in  the  order  of  battle,  for 
he  wished  the  guiis  in  the  centre  before  the  foot,  some  of 
whom  had  been  in  action,  and  not  on  the  wing  beside  the 
dragoons,   who  never  had   yet  stood   fire;  but  they  were 
He  is  over-  placed  altogether  upon  the  right  notwithstanding,   immedi- 
also  iiTthe  ^^^y  ^^f^*"®  ^^^  ®^"  horse.     When  night  closed,  the  line 
order  of     remained  formed  along  the  morass  ;  the  infantry,  composed  of 
^"  **        five  companies  of  Lee\s  regiment,   Murray's  regiment  com- 
plete, eight  companies  of  Lascelles\  and  two  of  Guise's,  was 
flanked  on  the  right  by  two  squadrons  of  Gardiner^s  dra- 
goons in  line,  with  a  third  in  the  rear,  and  on  the  left  by  the 
same  number  of  Hamilton's,  similarly  disposed  ;  the  cannon 
and  cohorns  placed  upon  the  left,  were  guarded  by  one  hun- 
dred men,  under  the  orders  of  lieulenant-colonel  Whiteford. 
To  secure  the  troops  from  surprise,  picquets  and  advanced 
guards  were  placed  along  the  morass,  and  large  fires  kin* 
died  in  front.     The  military  chest  was  sent  after  the  beg- 
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gage,  tinder  a  strong  guard,  to  CockenEie,  accompanied  by   book 
all  the  highlanders  of  the  royal  army.  ^^^^"^ 

XXXII.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  the  rebels,  leaTing  lord  1746. 
Nairn  at  Preston  with  five  hundred  men,  to  prevent  G>pe 
from  retreating  upon  the  capital,  moved  from  the  west  to  Prerious 
the  east  side  of  Tranent,  whence  the  position  of  the  enemy  ^P^'*^'^"" 
appeared  most  accessible ;  the  common  men  then  wrappmg 
themselves  in  their  plaids,  went  to  sleep  among  the  furze, 
and  the  officers,  in  a  council  of  war,  determined,  with  the 
dawning,  to  attack  through  the  morass.  The  events  of  the 
day  elevated  their  spirits  in  proportion  as  it  tended  to  depress 
that  of  the  king^s  army.  Sir  John  Cope  had  acted  through* 
out  on  the  defensive,  endeavouring  with  a  cautious  timidity 
to  preserve  his  local  advantages,  and  evidently  trusting  more 
to  the  strength  of  his  position  than  the  courage  of  his  men ; 
while  the  rebels  had  sought  in  every  direction  to  provoke 
an  engagement,  and  were  now  inflamed  with  the  desire  of 
attadsing,  and  the  confidence  of  beating  an  enemy  who  ao 
posillanimonsly  shunned  them.  The  chiefs  had  separated 
to  snatch  a  short  interval  of  rest,  when  a  partizan  of  the  name 
of  Robert  Anderson,*  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  lo* 
calities,  told  Mr.  Hepburn  of  Keith  that  he  would  undertake 
to  point  out  a  place,  which  had  escaped  notice,  where  the 
army  might  easily  pass  the  morass  without  being  seen  by 
the  enemy,  and  form  without  exposure  to  their  fire.  Hep- 
bum  directed  him  instantly  to  lord  Creorge  Murray,  with  of  the  re- 
whom  he  was  acquainted.  When  Anderson  came  to  head*  ^^** 
quarters,  in  a  field  of  pease  that  had  been  lately  cut,  he  found 
lord  Gheorge  asleep,  and  awakening  him,  repeated  his  infor- 
mation, adding  that  be  was  willing  to  lead  the  way.  Struck 
with  its  importance,  his  lordship  awoke  Charles,  who  order- 
id  Lochiel  and  the  other  chiefs  to  be  summoned.  As  soon 
as  they  heard  the  plan,  they  unanimously  declared  their  ap- 
probation, and  prepared  to  carry  it  into  instant  execution ; 
lord  Nairn  was  called  in,  and  before  day-break  the  high- 
landers  began  to  move,  led  by  Anderson,  but  in  the  utmost 
silence ;  and  their  advance  was  concealed  in  the  beginning 


*  The  son  of  Anderson  of  Whitbrough  in  East  Lolhian,  who  had  been  en- 
gnged  in  the  rebellion  in  1715.  Johnstone  says,  he  was  proprietor  of  the  ground. 
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BOOK   by  the  darkness,  and  at  dawn  by  a  frost  mist     The  picqoeCi^ 
^^^^^'  first  perceived  them  when  about  to  enter  the  morass,  and 
t7i5.     challenged,  but  receiving  no  answer,  rode  off,  as  before^ 
without  firing,  to  carry  the  alarm  to  the  camp. 
Of  theroy-      XXXIII.  Cope  immediately  altered  his  position,  wheeling 
^'^         into  line  south  and  north,  with  his  front  looking  east,  the  in- 
closures  which  had  protected  his  right  now  coTering  his  rear. 
The  rebels,  after  passing  the  marsh,  marched  straight  on  to- 
wards the  sea,  till  the  whole  body,  amounting  to  about  1800, 
got  on  firm  ground,  and  then  drew  up  in  two  lines,  or  rather 
wings,  the  right  nearest  the  sea,  led  by  the  duke  of  Perth, 
and  the  left  nearest  the  enemy,  by  lord  George  Murray. 
The  reserve,  under  lord  Nairn,  formed  a  second  line  ot  <six 
hundred  and  twenty.     Charles  took  his  station  with  them, 
or  between  them  and  the  right  wing.     The  sun  had  now 
risen,  and  the  king^s  troops  ranged  in  regular  order,  with 
their  polished  arms  glittering  in  his  rays,  presented  to  the 
Baule  of    rebel  ofiicers  a  formidable  front,  which  some  of  them  did  not 
paus.  hesitate  afterwards  to  say,  struck  them  with  lively  apprehen- 

sion :  but  it  was  only  for  an  instant.  Lord  George,  having 
despatched  an  aid-de-camp  to  the  duke  of  Perth,  to  inform 
him  that  he  was  ready,  without  allowing  a  moment  for  thought, 
ran  forward  on  the  enemy.  The  Canierons  on  the  left  were 
opposed  to  the  artillery  ;  but  the  artillery-men,  consisting  of 
three  invalids,  took  to  their  heels  without  waiting  for  an  at- 
tack ;  and  carrying  off  the  very  powder  flask,  colonel  White- 
ford  could  only  fire  five  of  the  pieces  before  they  were  iu 
the  hands  of  the  highlanders.  The  capture  of  the  cannon 
had  thrown  the  highlanders  into  some  confusion,  and 
Whiteford  called  out  to  colonel  Whitney  of  the  dragoons, 
Dragoons  **  Now's  your  time,  charge.^  The  lieutenant-colonel  ad- 
^^'  vanced,   but  not  a  man  of  them  would  follow ;  upon  the 

rebels  firing  a  few  shots,  they  retreated ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  exertions  and  entreaties  of  Gardiner,  who,  although 
wounded  in  the  breast,  attempted  to  rally  them  with  the 
third  troop,  they  instantly  fled,  as  did  their  comrades  on  the 
left,  and  were  only  stopped  by  Mr.  Erskine's  inclosures  oo 
the  rear;  and  "  there  they  stood,'*  said  sir  John,  "  with 
their  croops  to  the  enemy ;  and  here  they  received  a  good 
many  shot,  but  they  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  by  all  their 
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officers  ooald  do  to  rally.     The  foot,  deserted  by  the  dra-    BOOK 
gooDs,  made  a  short  resistance,  and  fired  repeatedly ;  and  ^^^^^ 
one  party,  left  without  officers,*  attracted  colonel  Gardiner's      1745. 
attention^  who  was  left  alone  with  colonel  Whitney  upon 
the  field  without  men.     <*  These  brave  fellows,"  said  he, 
^  will  be  cut  to  pieces  for  want  of  a  commander  C*  and  rode 
up  to  them,  calling  out,  **  Fire  on  my  lads,  and  fear  no- 
thing P  but  scarcely  had  he  spoken,  when  he  was  cut  down  Colonel 
with  a  scythe,  and  mortally  wounded.     When  he  fell,  the  ^^'"^ 
rcNite  became  universal,  and  throwing  away  their  arms,  the 
panic-struck  soldiers  sought  eadi  to  preserve  himself.     The 
Highlanders,  according  to  their  custom,  after  the  first  fir^, 
threw  away  their  muskets,  and,  mingling  with  the  crowd  of 
fugitives,  cut  them  down  with  their  swords  like  sheep.    The  The  route 
strength  of  their  position  completed  the  ruin  of  the  royal  «>"Pl«^ 
army,  for  multitudes,  attempting  to  escape,  had  their  flight 
arrested  by  the  high  walls  of  the  Preston  indosures,  and 
were  killed  without  resistance  while  attempting  to  scramble 
over.    The  dragoons  were  once  or  twice  attempted  to  be 
ralliedy  but  on  the  first  appearance  of  a  highlander,  their  Cope  et- 
tremour  returned,  and  with  difficulty  general  Cope,  assisted  capes  to 
by  the  earls  Loudon  and  Home,  collected  about  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  with  whom  they  fled  by  the  way  of  Lauder 
to  Berwick,  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  auxiliaries. 
The  shreds  of  the  infantry,  of  which  any  account  was  receiv- 
ed,  were  about  two  hundred,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  five 
got  into  Edinburgh  castle,  and  about   seventy  or   eighty 
found  their  way,  at  different  times,  to  Berwick,  before  the 
end  of  the  month.     The  number  left  upon  the  field  has 
been  estimated  from  two  hundred  to  twelve ;  the  most  pro- 
bable b  between  four  and  five  hundred  ;  and  among  these, 
beside  colonel  Gardiner,  was  captain  Brymer  of  Lee's  re- 
giment, who,  disdaining  dishonourable   safety,  met  death 
where  he  stood.     This  defeat,  as  decisive  as  the  battle  was  Cause  of 
shq^t,  appears  to  have  been  entirely  owing  to  the  invincible  ^®  defeat 
terror  of  the  dragoons,  and  the  consequent  panic  of  the  foot, 
from  which  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  commander  was 
altogether  exempt,  notwithstanding  his  bravery  upon  former 

•  Report,  &c.     Jack's  Evidence,  p.  96. 
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B  OCR  occasions,  and  the  testimony  of  so  many  of  his  friends  and 
XXVIIL  fellow-soldiers  to  his  good  behaviour  upon  this** 


1745. 


*  The  numben  of  the  combatants,  and  droumstanoei  of  this  battle,  were 
at  the  time  the  subject  of  much  misrepresencation,  bodi  bj  Ticton  and  y 
quished.  I  have  stated  in  the  text  the  circumstances  on  wlneli  tbey  all  i 
or  to  which  they  may  be  reconciled  without  vioktiog  pnMbS&tj.  Tlie  aiiai- 
bers  now  are  pretty  accurately  ascertained  to  have  been  neaiiy  cqaal*  but  what 
superiority  there  was,  was  on  the  rebeb'  side,  who  however  did  not  need  it,  as 
their  first  line  cleared  the  field  so  effectually  of  fighting  men  that  the  seoood 
never  engaged.  When  they  entered  Edmburgh  they  were  about  9000  ;  next 
day  they  were  joined  by  150  M'Lauchlan's;  and  before  they  left  DoddiiigstOB  by 
250  men  more,.»making  a  total  at  Preston  of  2400  or  2500.  The  royal  army 
did  not  exceed  2100,  of  whom  600  were  dragoons ;  the  party  with  the  beg- 
gago  perhaps  from  300  to  400.— The  conduct  of  general  Cope  is,  I  think,  ten- 
dered more  doubtful  by  the  strong  attempts  made  to  exalt  it  by  hit  ^ 
in  their  statements  to  the  board  c^  officers,  than  by  the  sarcasms  of  hia  i 
It  appears  to  me  that  not  one  of  them  escaped  the  infection,  although  only 
one.  Hew  Dalrymple,  lord  Drumore,  had  the  honesty  to  confess  it  When 
the  dragoons  fled,  his  lordship  says  very  candidly,  "  I  concluded  all  was  lost, 
and  that  it  was  full  time  for  a  pen-and-ink  gentleman  to  provide  for  his 
safety;  which  I  did  by  riding  off."  The  finale  of  his  letter  is  equally  &ir,  **  I 
shall  only  add,  that  the  fire  of  our  foot  was  infamous,  pu£^  pu£^  no  pktooo 
that  I  heard ;  though  I  have  beard  others  who  were  in  the  action,  and  near- 
er the  right,  say  they  heard  two.  Whether  Murray's  were  attacked,  and  gave 
their  fire,  I  know  not ;  they  had  not  fired  when  I  left  them.**  The  cstfl  of 
Loudon*s  account  of  the  battle,  which  Home  has  chiefly  followed,  differa  only 
from  the  text  in  saying,  that  sir  John  Cope  attempted  to  rally  the  foot,  which  I 
do  not  think  perfectly  consistent  with  his  having  attempted  to  rally  the  dra- 
goons at  Preston  wall.  I  have  therefore  preferred  Dr.  Doddridge's  informa- 
tion on  this  point,  which  is  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Jack,  a  mathe- 
matician, who  was  examined  by  the  board.  His  lordship  accompanied  the  dra* 
goons  to  Lauder,  and  states,  "  that  there  was  no  other  way  of  getting  them  to 
make  a  decent  retreat  but  by  keeping  on  their  bead,  in  order  to  keep  then 
back  !**  Report,  &&  p.  137,  et  seq, — Of  the  opposite  nominal  leader,  chevalier 
Johnstone,  after  mentioning  that  the  prmce  accompanied  the  reserve  in  the 
march,  adds,  <*  at  the  end  of  the  marsh  there  was  a  deep  ditch  three  or  four 
feet  broad,,  which  it  was  necessary  to  leap  over,  and  the  prince,  in  making 
this  leap,  fell  upon  his  knees  on  the  other  side :  I  laid  hold  of  his  arm*  and 
immediately  raised  him  up.  On  examining  his  countenance,  it  seemed  to  me, 
from  the  alarm  expressed  in  it,  that  he  considered  this  accident  as  a  bad  omea. 
The  journalist  again  tells  us,  that  the  prince  accompanied  the  duke  of  Pcitli 
and  Clanranald  in  the  march,  and  adds,  "  but  returning  to  his  guard,  as  I  hap- 
pened to  pass  near  by  him,  he,  with  a  smile,  said  to  me,  in  £r8e,  *  Grea-ort, 
gres-ort ;'  that  is.  Make  haste,  make  haste.  Lockbart  Papers,  voL  ii.  491  Ifis 
courage,  however,  was  extolled  by  his  partisans  beyond  all  bounda,  and  in  the 
hour  of  victory  no  one  dared  dispute  it  I  shall  only  remark,  that  a  man  may 
be  brave,  yet  not  courageous,  for  bravery  is  a  species  of  instinct,  while  oounfe 
is  a  virtue ;  and  bravery,  as  it  is  often  mechanical,  and  dependant  upon  ttelMi- 
mal  frame,  is  subject  to  great  variation,  while  courage,  a  noble  and  kifty  MMi- 
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XXXiT.  The  rebels  lost,  by  their  own  accouDts,  forty  kill-    BOOK 
ed,  and  not  quite  double  the  number  wounded.    The  bag-  XXVIIL 
gigie»  military  chest,  and  a  great  number  of  prisoners  fell  ""17457* 
into  their  hands.     Charles  remained  upon  the  field  till  noon, 
and^  with  affected  humanity,  gave  orders  for  care  being  taken 
of  the  wounded,  and  moderation  shown  towards  the  prisoiiers, 
who  were  next  day  sent  to  Edinburgh— the  ofiicers  on  parole^ 
and  the  private  soldiers  to  the  Canongate  church.     That 
evening  he  spent  at  Pinkie  house,  and  on  the  following 
nKMrning  returned  to  his  lodgings  at  Holyrood,  whence  he  Charles  re- 
deqMtttfaed  messengers  in  every  direction  with  accounts  of  his  g^!?'.  ^  ^ 
victory  at  Oladsmuir,  as  he  named  the  battle,  and  resumed 
Ihs  fimctions  as  regent,  by  nominating  a  council,  and  issuing 
a  vantty  of  proclamations.     He  forbade  all  rejoicing  on  ao- 
ooMBtof  the  victory,  and  invited  the  ministers  of  the  city  to 
cootiiiae  their  public  duties, — the  whole  having  deserted 
their  charges  except  two.     To  the  farmers,  and  all  others^  His  atten- 
he  proffered  protection  in  their  intercourse  with  Edinburgh,  p^c^&c! 
fliBd  prohibited  any  of  his  soldiers  or  officers  from  appropri-  of  the  city. 
flUii^  private  property  without  a  regular  order, — a  mandate 
nece^s^ry  from  the  known  propensities  of  the  mountaineers, 
but  excused  by  the  allegation  that  a  number  assumed  the 
character  for  the  sake  of  plunder  who  did  not  belong  to  their 
army. 

XXXV.  His  men,  who  had  now  procured  the  accommoda- 
tion of  tents,  encamped  at  Duddingston,  whither  Charles,  who 
took  great  delight  in  visiting  them,  frequently  resorted,  din* 
ing  and  sleeping  in  his  tent,  and  returning  U>  his  palace  in  His  maimer 
Uie  morning,  to  transact   business.     The  usual  routine  of  of  spending 
his  few  fleeting  hours  of  royalty,  commenced  in  the  mor- 

ment,  exists  at  all  tiroes  and  on  all  occasions.  A  man  is  often  brave  in  pro- 
portion as  he  wants  tboi^ht,  and  does  not  calculate  upon  consequences.  Of 
this  kind  of  bravery  Charles  certainly  was  possessed  :  to  co^rage  his  claims  are 
more  disputable — I  cannot  help  subjoining,  as  a  specimen  of  Jacobite  accuracy, 
the  account  the  journalist  gives  of  the  battle.  "  The  enemy's  artillery  played 
furiously  upon  our  left,  especially  upon  Lochiel's  battalions ;  their  cannon  also 
racked  our  right  wing,  but  did  little  execution.  Their  great  guns  were  followed 
by  a  very  regular  fire  of  the  dragoons  on  the  right  and  left,  and  this  again  by 
close  platoons  of  all  their  infantry,  which  our  men  received  with  intrepidity  and 
a  huzza — a  thing  most  extraordinary  in  a  militia  army,'*  &c.  Lockhart  Pa- 
pers, vol.  ii.  p.  1-90. 
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BOOK  ning  by  a  levee;  then  followed  his  council,  which  often  was 
prolonged  to  a  late  hour,  by  the  various  and  discordant  opi- 
1745.  nions  and  projects  of  his  advisers.  To  it  succeeded  a  pub* 
lie  dinner  with  his  officers :  he  then  rode  out,  accompanied 
by  his  guards ;  and  when  he  did  not  remain  in  the  camp,  re- 
turned to  Holyroodhouse  and  held  a  drawing*room,  at  which 
be  received  the  ladies  who  were  introduced.  He  afterwards 
supped  in  public,  and  concluded  the  evening  vnth  music 
and  a  ball. 

xxxvz.  But  the  gaiety  of  the  court  was  disturbed  by  the 

vicinity  of  the  castle;  the  intercourse  of  the  garrison  with  the 

Putoanend  town  being  interrupted,  general  Guest  fired  upon  the  city, 

ties  from     ^^^  several  of  the  inhabitants  as  well  as  the  rebels,  were  kill* 

the  castle,   ed  by  his  shot;  till  Charles,  allowing  a  free  communication,  had 

the  honour  of  putting  an  end  to  the  wanton  hostilities  which 

Guest  afterwards  excused  as  a  ruse  to  engage  the  rebels  in 

a  siege ;  and  by  detaining  them  in  Edinburgh,  prevent  their 

marching  to  England,  until  the  people  had  recovered  from 

the  panic  occasioned  by  the  route  and  dispersion  of  the  royal 

forces,  and  the  expected  assistance  from  the  continent  should 

have  had  time  to  arrive. 

XXXVII.  This  rash  and  imprudent  measure  Charles  him- 
His  coun-   self  is  said  to  have  wished,  but  his  council  objected  to  the 
tions  to  his  proposal  of  entering  England  with  an  army  not  much  ex- 
proceeding  ceeding  three  thousand  men ; — that  so  incompetent  a  force 
land.   *      would  rather  diminish  than  increase  the  number  of  his  friends, 
and  urged  the  necessity  of  waiting  the  arrival  of  those  rein- 
forcements the  news  of  his  victory  would  procure ;  and  their 
arguments  were  backed  by  the  extensive  desertion  which  took 
place  among  the  victors,  from  the  return  of  so  many  to  their 
mountains  to  secrete  their  spoil,  but  whose  display  of  the 
riches  they  had  acquired,  would  act  as  a  powerful  stimulant 
to  their  hesitating  friends  to  descend  and  share  in  the  lucra- 
tive harvest     It  was  also  debated  in  his  council,  whether  it 
^1^1****"  would  not  be  advisable  to  summon  "  a  free  Scottish  parlia- 
parliament.  ment,"and  declare  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  dissolved. 
The  battle  of  Gladsmuir,  it  was  said,  had  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland,  except  a  few  cas- 
tles; and  his  chief  object  should  be  to  secure  himself  in  iu 
without  attempting  for  the  present  to  extend  his  views  fiur*. 
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ther ;  and,  besides,  a  parliament  would  enable  him  to  impose    BOOK 
taxes  in  a  legal  way,  and  obtain  supplies  for  the  support  of  ^XVIIL 
his  army ;  but  the  prospects  which  he  had  of  obtaining  both,      1745 
prevented  Charles  from  listening  to  a  proposal  as  detrimen-    *"  ***** 
ul  as  impracticable,  which,  with  a  divided  kingdom,  must 
have  renewed  the  intestine  contests  of  Charles  II/s  time, 
and  would  have  dashed  at  once  and  for  ever,  without  a  trial, 
the  expectations  he  had  built  upon  the  promises  of  the  Eng- 
lish tories.     He  collected  the  taxes  by  a  more  summary 
process,  and  ordered  levies  and  supplies  by  his  own  autho- 
rity, wisely  preferring  the  chance  of  obtaining  ultimately  the 
aanction  of  a  British  parliament     About  the  same  time,  the  Military 
spirits  of  the  highlanders  were  cheered  by  the  arrival  of  three  J-y^  ^^ 
vessels  in  the  north,  with  some  artillery,  and  other  military  north. 
stores,  accompanied   by  artillery-men,  and  a  few  officers, 
chiefly  Irish,  in  the  French  service ;  the  court,  too,  was  en- 
livened by  a  Mons.  Boyer,  marques  D'Equillez,  who  was 
received  by  Charles  and  treated  as  the  French  ambassador, 
a  character  which,  like  his  title,  appears  to  have  been  a  itom 

XXXVIII.  To  the  north  both  parties  however  turned,  as 
the  quarter  where  the  accounts  pf  the  victory  were  expected 
to  produce  the  most  important  consequences,  and  whence 
Charles  was  to  obtain  the  most  efficient  aid  to  carry  his  ul- 
terior object.     Three  days  after  the  battle,  a  trusty  messen- 
ger was  despatched  to  the  island  chiefs,  to  assure  them  that 
their  delay  was  not  imputed  to  their  want  of  loyalty,  and  if  His  depen. 
they  would  still  come  forward,   they  would  be  received  as  jhr^ordi- 
kindly  as  the  most  favoured.  Macleod  wavered,  and  on  a  visit  em  high. 
to  Lovat  was  induced  to  enter  into  a  solemn  engagement  to  appo^^^ 
support  "  the  prince."     That  lord,  when  informed  of  the 
victory,  exclaimed  that  it  was  not  to  be  paralleled  in  history, 
— "  as  sure  as  God  was  in  heaven  his  right  master  would 
prevail !"    and,    aged  as  he  was,  proposed  leading  a  force 
worthy  of  a  dukedom,  to  assert  his  pretensions.     With  the 
assistance  he  expected  from  Skye,  he  counted  upon  mustering 
five  thousand  men  at  Corryarack  ;  but  Sir  Alexander  Mac* 

*  He  is  styled  Monseigneur  de  Boyer,  in  the  Caledonian  Mercury ;  M.  d*Ar- 
gneOe,  brother  to  the  marquis  d' Argens,  by  cheralier  Johnstone ;  and  the  mar- 
quis de  Ouilles,  by  Smollett.     I  have  followed  Home. 
VOL.  VI.  3  »  ' 
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JBOOK    donald,  the  better  genius  of  his  friend,  prevailed  : — M^Leod 
XXVIII.  broke  his  rash  vow ;  and  his  lordship  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  apologizing,  by   a  message  to  Charles,  for  his 
disappointment,  and  promising  to  send  his  eldest  son  with 
the  clan,  as  a  stronger  proof  of  his  attachment  than  if  he 
had  gone  himself.*     Still  he  kept  up  his  correspondence 
with  the  president,  who,  although  he  must  have  seen  through 
the  artful  duplicity  of  Lovat,  did  not,  till  the  last  moment, 
give  up  the  hope  of  convincing  him  that  his  interest  would 
be  best  promoted  by  his  continuing  quietf  He  endearoured 
More         to  prevail  upon  him  to  accept  of  an  independent  company 
L>Tat'8^      for  his  son,  as  government  at  last  had  forwarded  a  number 
trwlchery,    of  blank  commissions  for  him  to  dispose  of,  which  was  de- 
clined ;  but  he  was  more  successful  with  some  of  the  lesser 
chieftains ;   and  when  lord  Loudon  returned  to  Inverness, 
their  united  exertions  prevented  the  Erasers,  and  other  dis- 

*  In  a  letter  to  Locbie^  iiovat  mves  most  furiously  against  M<Leod.  **  The 
base  and  treacherous  behaviour  of  our  cousin,  the  laird  of  Macleod,  haa  al« 
most  cost  me  my  life  already.  The  night  before  he  took  his  journey  to  the 
Isle  of  Skye  from  this  house,  sitting  by  me,  he  looked  up  seriously,  and  swoto 
to  me,  that,  as  he  should  answer  to  God,  and  wished  that  God  might  serer 
have  mercy  on  him,  and  that  he  might  never  enter  the  kingdom  of  heftTeo« 
but  that  his  bones  might  rot  on  earth,  be  burnt,  and  his  ashes  blown  up  in  the 
air,  if  he  did  not  come  with  all  speed  imaginable,  and  with  ail  his  men  that  was 
already  prepared.**  In  spite,  however,  of  this  terrific  oath,  within  a  few  days 
he  wrote  him,  that,  after  deliberating  fully  with  his  neighbour  sir  AlexaDder, 
they  both  had  resolved  to  stay  at  home,  and  not  trouble  the  government.  **  In 
reading  this  line/*  adds  Lovat,  "  I  had  almost  fainted^  and  my  body  swelled 
with  grief  and  vexation.*' — Lovat's  Trial,  p.  138. 

f  In  the  midst  of  all  these  professions,  a  most  treacherous  attempt  waamade 
upon  Culloden  house,  by  a  party  under  Fraser  of  Foyers ;  but  the  presideut 
was  too  much  on  the  alert,  and  his  house  too  well  fortified,  to  be  easily  aur- 
prised  s  he  had,  however,  a  number  of  his  sheep  and  cattle  carried  ofiT,  and  his 
gardener  and  weaver  robbed.  One  of  the  assailants  was  wounded,  and  as  they 
stopped  rather  impudently  « to  taste  his  mutton  in  day-Kght,**  the  whole  waa  dts- 
eovered.  He  complained  to  Lovat,  but  without  accusing  him  of  being  concerned, 
and  the  chief  in  return  denied  all  knowledge  of  an  afiGront  which  he  dedarad 
he  "  detested  as  much  as  any  man.*'^-CulIoden  Papers,  p.  230,  et  Beq,  And  in 
another  epistle  upon  the  same  occasion,  he  tells  the  first  law  ofiicer  in  the  king- 
dom not  to  be  in  the  least  apprehensive  about  his  tenants  being  robbed  by  his 
people ; — *<  for  I  solemnly  swear,**  [swore]  he  adds,  "  to  Gortul^,  that  if  any 
villain  or  rascal  of  my  country  durst  presume  to  hurt  or  disturb  any  of  your 
lordship's  tenants,  I  would  go  personally,  though  carried  in  a  litter,  and  tee 
them  seised  and  hanged  !**  Such  was  the  state  of  the  highlands  at  thftfc  fmoL 
—Ibid,  p.  2S4. 
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aiected  clans^  from  gathering  till  after  the  young  chefalier    BOOK 
had  inarched  for  England.  ^^^^^^ 

xxxizl  While  waiting  the  effects  of  his  embassy  to  the      1745. 
north,  Charles'  adherents  in  the  south  were  not  hastening  ^J,'"^^ 
to  bis  standard  with  that  alacrity  which  the  flaming  profes-  the  rebels. 
sions  and  exaggerated  vaunting  of  the  zealous  Jacobites  pro- 
iiiised«     Few  partizans  from  the  Lothians  joined,  and  none 
of  conaequence,  except  the  earl  of  Kilmarnock  and  Arthur 
£lphinstone,  afterwards  lord  Balmerino.     The  lowlanders 
of  the  north,  bordering  on  the  highlands,  were  more  pro-  The  noith- 
ductive :— Lord  Ogilvy,  son  of  the  earl  of  Airly,  brought  six  Umds^more 
hundred  men ;  Gordon  of  Glenbucket,  four  hundred ;  and  productivo. 
lord  Pitsligo,  six  companies  of  foot,  and  a  body  of  cavalry, 
consisting  of  gentlemen  from  the  shires  of  Aberdeen  and 
Banfl^  with  their  servants,  whose  native  caution  had  been 
betrayed  by  the  wary  character  his  lordship  sustained  in  a 
country  distinguished  for  prudence.     Tuliibardine  also  pro- 
duced an  additional  quota  of  recruits  from  Athole,  and  seve- 
ral petty  chiefs  and  private  gentlemen  prevailed  upon  their 
dependants  to  follow,  or  procured  dissolute  and  desperate 
characters  to  enlist. 

XL.  Yet,  with  every  exertion,  their  army  was  so  palpably 
inadequate  to  carry  the  war  into  England,  that,  when  the 
Macdonalds  and  Macieods  failed,  and  the  mighty  promises 
of  Lovat  evaporated  in  apologies,  the  debates  in  the  rebel 
council  were  long  and  perplexing  respecting  their  future 
procedure;  a  majority  being  persuaded,  that  without  some 
encouragement  from  the  English,  nothing  could  be  more  ri- 
diculous than  an  invasion  of  England  with  such  a  handful  of 
men,  especially  since  the  government  had  been  allowed  time 
to  bring  over  their  troops  from  the  continent,  together  witli 
six  thousand  Dutch  auxiliaries,  and  a  spirit  of  zealous  una- 
nimity had  been  awakened  in  the  nation*  But  Charles  was  Anadnuice 
entirely  bent  upon  the  expedition ;  the  hazardous  chances  had  |]^^^  ^^^ 
already  turned  up  so  luckily,  that,  with  the  determined  ob-  mined. 
atinacy  of  a  dashing  gamester,  he  insisted  upon  staking  his 
friends^  and  his  own  fortune  on  the  doubtful  issue  of  a  des- 
perate throw :  he  pretended  that  he  had  received  letters 
from  English  lords,  assuring  him  that  they  would  meet  him 
in  arms  on  the  borders,  and  that  an  invasion  from  France 
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BOOK  would  soon  be  effected ;  and  at  last,  a  majority  of  the  chieTil 
XXVIIL  allowed  themselves  to  be  again  persuaded  against  their  more 
--^  sober  judgments,  to  push  the  enterprise  to  the  uttermost. 
Some  of  the  more  inexperienced  or  sanguine,  needed  little 
persuasion;  so  wildly  were  they  elated  with  their  unexpected 
success,  that  they  thought  their  own  strength  su£Bcient  to 
cut  for  their  prince  a  way  to  the  throne. 

XLi.  Preparations  were  made  in  the  latter  end  of  October 
for  marching  south,  and  having  named  lord  Strathallao 
commander  in  Scotland  during  his  absence,  Charles  joined 
his  army,  assembled  at  Dalkeith,  on  the  first  of  Noviember. 
Next  day,  Macpherson  of  Cluny,  Menzies  of  Shien,  and 
some  other  highlanders,  arrived  with  between  900  and  J  000 
men,  the  last  reinforcement  the  rebels  received  before  they 
Amount  of  set  out.  Their  number  did  not  amount  to  quite  six  thoo- 
foreT  sand,  of  whom  five  hundred  were  cavalry ;  the  clan  regi- 
ments, or  real  highlanders,  the  strength  of  the  army,  were 
not  quite  four  thousand,  dressed  in  their  own  garb.  Of  the 
horse,  two  troops  were  guards  commanded  by  lords  Elcho 
and  Balmerino ;  one  troop  light  horse,  or  hussars,  under  the 
earl  of  Kilmarnock,  for  scouring  the  country  and  procuring 
intelligence ;  the  remainder  irregulars.  To  distract  the  en- 
'^^,  emy,  the  rebel  army  set  out  in  three  different  parties,  the 
one  by  Hawick  and  Moss-paul,  another  by  Peebles  and 
Moffat,  Charles  himself  marching  by  Kelso,  whence  be 
might  proceed  either  for  Newcastle,  or  for  the  west ;  and 
the  secret  was  so  well  kept  even  from  his  own  soldiers,  that 
they  knew  not  the  line  of  march  of  each  other,  till  they  re- 
assembled, November  9th,  on  a  heath  within  a  short  dis* 
tance  of  Carlisle. 

XLii.  The  capital  of  Cumberland  had  been  formerly  a 
place  of  considerable  strength,  and  its  fortifications  were^  if 
any  thing,  still  better  than  those  of  Edinburgh,  though  they 
had  latterly  been  allowed  to  go  to  decay.  Its  castle  was 
garrisoned  by  two  companies  of  invalids,  some  volunteer  ci- 
tizens and  a  body  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
militia  lined  the  walls-*a  force  respectable  enough  in  point 
of  number,  but,  like  the  citizens  of  the  northern  capital,  de- 
ficient in  every  other  requisite ;  and  dreadfully  terrified  by 
-  the  reports  actively  circulated  by  the  Jacobites  befim  titt 
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^vance  of  the  rebels,  which  they  increased  by  ordering  BOOK 
Inllets  for  thirteen  thousand  men,  and  disposing  their  troops  XXVUL 
in  such  manner  as  to  conceal  their  real  amounU*  On  the  1745. ' 
loth  they  sat  down  before  the  city,  but  upon  a  rumour  of 
the  royal  army  approaching,  Charles  marched  to  Brampton 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  and  continued  for  several 
days ;  when  ascertaining  its  falsehood,  he  sent  back  .the  duke 
of  Perth  to  press  the  siege.  His  grace  returned  on  the 
13th,  and  it  surrendered  on  the  15th,  the  third  day  afler  Take 
opening  the  trenches,  *^  rather,^  says  chevalier  Johnstone, 
*<  from  our  threatening  to  fire  red  hot  balls  upon  the  town, 
and  reduce  it  to  ashes,  than  from  the  force  of  our  artillery, 
as  we  did  not  discharge  a  single  shot,  lest  the  garrison  should 
become  acquainted  with  the  smallness  of  their  caliber,  which 
might  have  encouraged  them.^'f  The  garrison  had  fired 
upon  the  besiegers,  but  did  no  mischief;  so  ill  were  the  guns 
pointed,  that  the  highlanders  in  the  trenches  waved  their 
bonnets  at  them  in  derision.  The  garrison  were  discharged 
on  swearing  not  to  bear  arms  against  the  pretender  for  a 
twelvemonth,  and  all  the  military  stores  in  the  castle  were 
delivered  up  to  the  rebels,  among  which  were  one  thousand 
stand  of  arms,  besides  the  spoil  of  the  country  around,  whose 
valuable  effects  had  been  lodged  in  the  castle  for  safety. 
Marshal  Wade,  who  was  stationed  at  Newcastle,  with  an 
army  much  superior  to  that  of  the  rebels,  but  had  never  stir- 
red to  oppose  them,  the  very  day  that  the  surrender  took 
place  began  a  march  for  Carlisle,  and  had  reached  Hexham, 
when,  hearing  of  the  catastrophe,  he  measured  back  his 
footsteps,  if  not  with  the  full  measure  of  disaster,  at  least 
with  not  much  less  dishonour  than  general  Cope.:}: 

*  While  the  rebels  succeeded  hj  their  manoeuvres  to  deceive  the  people  of 
England  with  regard  to  their  numbers,  they  never  succeeded  in  imposing  upon 
government ;  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  news  circulated  upon 
the  continent  respecting  them  were  more  accurate  than  those  circulated  in  many 
of  the  English  periodical  works  at  the  time.  The  **  Journal  Universel,'*  pub- 
lished monthly  at  the  Hague,  in  the  month  of  August,  announced  the  young 
prelender*s  expedition,  gave  the  names  of  his  companions,  aud  a  pretty  true 
account  of  his  reception,  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  known  at  Edinbuigh !  Th« 
<*  Gazette  Fran^oise,*'  published  at  Utrecht,  noticed  it  sooner. 

f  Memoirs,  p.  59. 

I   Home,  ch.  vi.     Ray's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  I04w 
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BOOK       XLiii.  Carlisle  had  surrendered, but  no  actesAm  of  streofftb 

YWtff 

•^^^"     nor  show  of  friendship  appeared  among  the  EngUsbf  while 
1745.     considerable  desertion   had  taken  place  upon   the.  march 
ttimdlnff ''  among  the  Scots.     A  misunderstanding  likewise  bad  ariaeo 
between     between  the  two  lieutenant-generals ; — the  duke  of  Perth 
M^yT^  having  communicated  with  <*  the  prince^  alone,  without  don- 
sulting  lord  George  Murray  respecting  the  operationa  of  the 
siege,  his  lordship,  conceiving  that  this  was  not  done  yrith- 
out  private  instructions,  threw  up  his  commission,  yet  ofiaced 
to  serve  as  a  volunteer.     The  army,  too,  murmured  at  the 
duke  of  Perth,  a  papist,  appealing  ostensibly  as  their  com- 
mander-in-chief,  imagining  perhaps  that  this  appointment 
might  have  had  some  detrimental  effects  upon  the  service: 
j^jj^    but  Perth  nobly  removed  every  cause  of  dispute  by  retiring 
conduct     to  ^^^  command  of  his  own  regiment,  and  lord  George  be- 
came henceforth  sole  lieutenant-general,  and  momentary  par- 
tial union  was  restored.     But  the  circumstances  of  the  in- 
vaders were  critical,  and  the  young  chevalier  summoned  a 
council  of  war  to  determine  on  their  future  procedure. 

XLiv.  King  George,  on  his  arrival  from  the  continent, 
[August  31,]  had  been  greeted  with  loyal  addresses  in  every 
direction,  and  the  parliament  which  he  had  assembled  shortly 
after,  [October  16,]  gave  him  every  assurance  of  fidelity  and 
support.     These  professions  of  attachment  to  the  house  of 
Hanover  were  in  entire  accordance  with  the  general  wishes 
Thecoun*  of  the  nation,  who  cordially  and  almost  unanimously  second- 
^[^^^'^  ed,  where  they  did  not  outrun,  their  provisions  for  the  pub- 
support  the  lie  safety;   the  county  regiments  were  quickly  completed, 
°^'  and  volunteers  were  incessantly  employed  in  military  exer- 

cise ;  and  what  was  perhaps  of  even  greater  importance^  the 
monied  interest  had  come  forward  to  support  public  credit 
in  this  emergency,  by  agreeing  to  take  the  bank  of  England 
paper  in  payment  as  usual.  Large  contributions  were  be- 
sides raised  cheerfully  throughout  the  country,  both  in  mo- 
ney and  in  clothing,  for  the  troops.  The  protestant  clergy- 
men  of  all  persuasions  united  in  zealously  exhorting  their 
people  to  exertions  and  sacrifices  in  the  common  cause ;  and 
the  dissenters,  as  in  all  cases  of  real  danger,  forgot  **  their 
disabilities''  when  their  services  were  required*  Ooven- 
ment  at  last,  roused  from  their  letharg}',  were 
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themselves.    Besides  the  armj  under  marshal  Wade  at  New-   BOOK 
castle,  general  Ligonier  was  advancing  with  another  towards  ^X^^"* 
Lancaster,  of  which  the  duke  of  Cumberland  shortly  after      1745, 
assumed  the  command,  and  a  third  was  forming  on  Finchley  ^^'^j" 
Common,  to  be  headed  by  the  king  in  person,  with  the  earl 
of  Stair  as  his  lieutenant.     All  this  was  well  known  to  the 
council,  and  the  majority  were  for  returning  to  Scotland, 
and  defending  their  homes,  or   waiting  the  assistance  of 
France,  as  there  were  no  symptoms  of  any  rising  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  Charles,  still  insisting  upon  the  promises  of  his  Charlei  re. 
English  friends,  and  seconded  by  lord  George  Murray,  who  JlS^chlg. 
ever  advocated  the  boldest  measures  while  there  was  the 
least  rational  glimmering  of  success,  their  opposition  was 
overcome,  and  it  was  again  resolved  to  push  their  adventure 
to  the  extreme. 

xLv.  After  settling  their  disputes,  and  refreshing  their 
men,  the  army  on  the  20th  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  all 
England.  Having  garrisoned  Carlisle,  the  cavalry  marched 
to  Penrith,  and  next  day  the  main  body  followed ;  and  pro- 
ceeding through  Shap,  Kendal,  and  Lancaster,  the  van  al- 
ways a  day  a-head,  the  whole  rested  on  the  27th  at  Preston,  Arrives  at 
where,  to  avoid  a  **  superstitious  freet,''  yet  a  very  natural  '®'^°°' 
and  melancholy  presentiment,  that  they  would  never  get  be- 
yond a  spot  "  so  fatale  to  the  Scots,"  lord  George  crossed 
the  bridge,  and  quartered  a  great  many  men  on  that  side  of 
the  water.*  No  recruits  appearing,  *'  the  prince"  expressed 
bis  hopes  of  being  more  successful  at  Manchester ;  and  they 
were  so,  owing  to  a  strange  instance  of  careless  rashness,  at 
once  ludicrous,  daring,  and  successful.  A  serjeant  Dickson, 
of  chevalier  Johnstone^s  company,  who  had  been  beating  up 
for  recruits  at  Preston  without  obtaining  one,  requested  his 
captain's  permission  to  try  Manchester  a  day  before  the  ar- 
my arrived ;  but  being  denied  on  account  of  the  danger,  he 
of  his  own  accord  quitted  that  place  in  the  evening  with  his 
mistress  and  a  drummer.  Having  marched  all  night,  he  ar- 
rived next  morning  at  Manchester,  and  immediately  began 
to  beat  up.  The  populace  at  first  did  not  interrupt  him, 
conceiving  the  army  to  be  near  the  town ;  but  as  soon  as 

*  Accooxit  of  the  \ovmg  Pretender's  Operations.     Lockbart  vol.  ii.  p.  457. 
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BOOK    they  knew  that  it  would  not  arrive  till  the  evenin^^  they  aof'  - 
XXTIIL  rounded  him  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  with  the  intendon  cfz 
1^^     taking  him  prisoner  alive  or  dead.     Dickson  presented  his  ^ 
blunderbuss,  which  was  charged  with  slugs,  threatening  to^ 
AdTenture  blow  out  the  brains  of  tnose  who  first  dared  to  lay  hands  onv 
D'Sao^^  himself  or  the  two  who  accompanied  him ;  and  by  tnrninga 
round  continually,  facing  in  all  directions,  and  behaving  lik^ 
a  lion,  he  soon  enlarged  the  circle  which  a  crowd  of  people 
had  formed  round  them.     Having  continued  for  some 
to  manceuvre  in  this  way,  those  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Chester  who  were  attached  to  the  house  of  Stuart  took  j 
and  flew  to  his  assistance,  to  rescue  him  from  the  fury  of  th.   - 
mob,  so  that  he  had  soon  five  or  six  hundred  men  to  ai  '^ 
him,  who  dispersed  the  crowd  in  a  very  short  time*    BM\ 
now  triumphed  in  his  turn;  and  putting  himself  at  the  hen^ 
of  his  followers,  proudly  paraded  the  whole  day  with  h  is 
drummer,  and,  at  the  expense  of  three  guineas,  procured    a 
Rebels       hundred  and  eighty  recruits,  whom  he  presented  to  the  che- 
^^^?^'  valier  on  the  29th,  when  the  rebel  army  entered  Manches- 
ter.    Before  they  left  it  on  the  1st  December,  somewhit 
more  than  another  hundred  were  added,  who  were  formed 
into  the   Manchester   regiment,  and  contained  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  English  who  openly  declared  for  the  prince.* 
Derby*  XLvi.  Derby,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  miles  firom 

London,  which  they  reached  on  the  4th,  was  the  ultimate 
point  of  the  adventurer's  progress.  They  had  interposed 
between  the  duke  of  Cumberland's  army,  which  lay  at  Litdh 
field,  Coventry,  StafiPord,  and  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  and  the' 
impression  of  the  army  was,  that  they  were  to  defeat  Cumber- 
land,  and  advance  in  triumph  to  the  capital;  and  exulting  in 
their  former  success,  and  proud  of  their  fancied  invincibilitj, 
the  highlanders  were  impatient  for  the  combat,  when  two  ooih 
riers  arrived  which  entirely  altered  their  destination.  The 
one  brought  intelligence  of  the  encampment  on  Finchlejj 
Common,  stating  the  number  of  men  assembled  at  thirty 
thousand;  the  other  announced  the  arrival  of  lord  John 
Drummond  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  with  reinforoementi 
from  France ; — that  a  number  of  highlanders,  who  oobU 

^  ^emoin  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  55,  «f  mq. 
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not  follow  the  army,  had  come  to  him,  and  that  be'  was  at   BOOIC. 
the  head  of  three  thousand  men,  waiting  for  the  whole  Irish  '^*^^'"* 
brigade^  and  several  French  regiments,  who  had  embarked     |^^ 
and  were  hourly  expected.     Another  council  was,  in  conse-  Council  of 
qoence,  held  on  the  dth,  when  the  subject  debated  at  Car-  ^^^ 
lisle  was  resumed,  and  Charles  stood  alone  in  his  wish  to 
proceed.     The  absolute  aversion  of  the  English  to  his  cause 
was  no  longer  doubtful,  and  the  impossibility  of  cutting  his 
way  to  the  throne  evident  to  all  but  himself.     While  the 
highland  chiefs  saw  only  a  choice  of  destruction,  they  were 
wUling  rather  to  die  bravely  on  the  road  to  the  capital  than 
sink  ingloriously  in  a  retreat;  but  when  they  imagined  that 
a  rational  prospect  of  terminating  the  insurrection  honour-  A  retr««i 
ably  in  their  own  country  still  remained,  they  wisely  adopt-  on^*'""" 
ed  the  safer  alternative  of  prolonging  the  contest,  and  lord 
George  Murray  giving  his  weight  to  the  proposal,  it  was  de- 
oded  to  return.* 

XLVii.  Defeat  itself  could  scarcely  have  been  a  greater 
disappointment  to  the  highlanders  than  their  retrograde 
movement,  but  as  lord  Oeorge  took  his  station  in  the  rear, 
they  marched  with  rapidity,  if  not  without  murmuring;  and  his  com- 
as it  was  wholly  unexpected  by  their  opponent,  they  gained  n™^*"ce<i. 
two  days  upon  Cumberland's  army,  and  proceeded  without 
obstruction.  At  Lancaster  they  halted  a  day,  and  when 
they  reached  Kendal,  they  learned  that  marshal  Wade  iiad 
been  left  behind,  and  considered  themselves  in  no  danger  of 
having  their  retreat  interrupted ;  but  the  roads  were  be- 
ginning to  be  rugged  and  mountainous,  and  their  baggage 
carriages,  ill  adapted  for  rapid  marches,  were  constantly 
breaking  down.  The  van  of  the  army,  with  the  prince,  ar- 
rived at  Penrith  on  tlie  17th ;  lord  George  Murray,  with 
the  rear  and  the  baggage,  was  detained  by  untoward  inci- 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Rebellion,  &c.  p.  67,  et  seq.  The  editor  of  Johnstone's 
Memoirs  has,  p.  73,  in  a  note,  given  very  satisfactory  reasons  for  preferring 
the  chevalier's  account  to  Home's  ;  his  statement  is  farther  confirmed  by  the 
journals,  &c.  in  the  Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  459,  but  particularly  by  the 
jounwlisC,  p.  494s  where  he  says,  **  the  fourth  the  whole  army  went  to  Derby, 
where  they  stayed  all  the  fifth,  and  in  a  council  of  war  held  in  his  royal  high- 
nesi'i  presence,  [despatches  of  importance  being  received]  it  was  resolved  to 
return  to  Scotland  ;"  which  I  think  decisive  as  to  the  date  when  the  despatches 
were  received. 

VOL.  VI.  3  C 
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ibesr  jpprtMdir  >>Ki  ^ 
»^  Infiimi  him  ni  the 
A  cirtaehmenc  was  aeac 
^^  xi^^itL.  Woen  duy  resKhoi  Gifton,  Umi  G«9  m  fisl 
pHam^jr'  ^^^^^^^  ^J  ^^  caimiie  of  Ciunbcrkiiii'^  tiwdmo^  of  die 
'^fyy  rioJke^f  appcoflchy  who*  with  bur  dujasaod  hflne,  badly  bj 
{^jlyfiL^  (amed  mflcchcs.  came  op  widuo  &  miie.  Aosious  tti  gcve  Um 
Ji^  jii  e&cnuil  eheek,  he  aoic  Raw  Smnrt  aa  die  chewilki  with 

an  wrgtnt  request  fbr  a  dioiismiii  meiL.     CTwrfais  kflwcver* 
ciuHigb  upon  other  oecnoiis  ^''Iie  was  alwmrs  fer  ijghtin^** 
bad  alreaci;  commenced  his  rciresL  to  Cariisie^  mai  9ett  ex* 
pfMS  orders  to  lord  George  si  &Uow :  but  cbis  wai  now 
fUHig^eroQSy  If  not  impractfcahier  wuiioiit  shekiiip  off  tbe  cue- 
m; ;  tfaere&re,  desiring  Scuart  co  sar  nocbing  to  asj  per- 
ion,  bw  lordship  proceeded  with  his  arrangniKiits  to  eztri- 
tate  bimseiC     The  rood,  a&er  passing  the  small  Tillage  of 
Clifom,  ran  between  tbe  earl  of  LocisdaIe''s  extensire  indo- 
^nres  of  Lowtber   Hali  oo  the  right  or  east  side,  and  tbe 
Clifton  ioclomres  on  tbe  west  or  left     Havii^  sent  forward 
the  bagfpige  and  artiUerr,  he  posted  his  men,  tbe  Macdon- 
rtth  of  Glengarry  and  John   Rov  Scusrt^s  regiment,  in  the 
hfghwaj,  and  the  Stoarts  of  Appin,  with  the  Macpbersons 
l^'ttminhu  ufMler  Ctonj,  in  the  Clifton  inclosares.     The  dake,  who  had 
J[2^jj**'      drftwn  op  his  troops  upon  Clifton-ir.uir,  in  two  lines,  sent 
friTward  a  body  of  di^moanted  dragoons  in  the  dusk,  to  at- 
lack  the  rebels.     Tbe  sun  was  set  and  the  night  was  cloudj^ 
but  lord  George,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  descried  their  ap- 
proach  through  the  Lons<iale  inclosures,  and  putting  him- 

•  "  Th^  prince/' payn  chevalier  Johnstone,  who  knew  him  wel?,  '^haTing 
arqulfH  t  itrong  reh'nh  for  battles,  from  the  facility  with  which  he  had  gamed 
th#  f'trtmy  at  C^ladcmnir  at  ko  imall  an  expense,  was  always  for  fighdi^  and 
m)tnH\tnM  #ven  reproached  lord  George  for  his  unwillingneaa  to  incur  the  liA 
tttm  mgayemefit  when  no  advantage  could  be  derived  from  a  ▼ietorj.'^^lli* 
moiri,  Ve.  p«  Ai. 
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self  at  the  bead  of  the  Macphersons  along  with  Cluny,  anti-    BOOK 
cipated  them :  moving  forward  with  the  party  from  the  Clif-  XXVill. 
ton  inclosures,  after  receiving  and.  returning  the  enemy's      1745. 
fire,  he  rushed  on  them  sword  in  hand,  drove  them  from  the  Fjj^*'* 
hedges  back  upon  the  main  body,  and  returned  shouting  to 
the  ground  he  had  left;  another  party  were,  at  the  same 
lime,  repulsed  with  equal  gallantry,  by  the  Macdonnels,  who 
cleared  the  highway,  and  the  whole  body  proceeded  without 
(krther  molestation,  to  Penrith.     The  rebels  in  this  affair  ac- 
knowledged the  loss  of  upwards  of  twelve  killed  and  four 
wounded,  among  the  latter  captain  Hamilton ;  some  Englbh 
accoums  state  that  of  the  royal  army  at  forty,  of  whom  four 
Mrere  officers.* 

XLix.  The  main  body  of  the  rebels  marched  all  night.  Claries ir> 
and  arrived  at  Carlisle  next  morning  :f  there  they  rested  ^^\\^^ 
twenty-four  hours.     With  considerable  difficulty  the  garri- 
son, augmented  to  three  hundred  by  the  Manchester  regiment 
and  a  few  French  and  Irish,  were  prevailed  upon  to  remain 
as  a  forlorn  hope,  upon  the  assurance  of  being  speedily  re- 
lieved when  the  reinforcements  under  lord  John  Drummond 
should  enable  the  prince  to  return   in  triumph!     But- the  Duke  of 
very  day  after  Charles  left  it,  it  was  invested  by  the  duke  of  p"™l»«f- 
Cumberland,  and  as  soon  as  cannon  were  procured  to  mount  jt. 
the  batteries,  it  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  met  the  com- 
mon mercy  shown  to  insurgents. 

L.  Pursuit  ceased  when  the  rebels  left  Carlisle,  yet  they 
<]id  not  consider  themselves  secure  till  they  once  more  set 
foot  on  Scottish  ground.     The  river  Ebk,  which  here  forms  Rebelt 
the  separating  line,  had  been  swoln  by  several  days  succes-  JJ^^^'""* 
sive  rain,  and  its  deep  rapid  tide  presented  a  formidable  ob-  treat, 
atacle;  but  the  passage  was  effected  by  an  admirable  ar- 
rangement.    One  division  of  cavalry  formed  about  tweuty-  ^^^^S^:?  ®^ 
five  paces  above  the  ford,  to  break  the  strength  of  the  stream, 

*  Macpherson  of  Cluny's  Letter.  He  lost,  he  fays,  twelve  men,  one  Ser- 
jeant killed,  four  wounded ;  the  royal,  according  to  report,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  killed.—  Home's  App.  No.  34.     Lord  George  Murray's,  ib.  No.  42. 

f  Marchant  states  that  they  took  one  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  of  Penrith 
with  lanterns  along  with  them  to  show  them  the  way. — Hist*  p.  222.  The 
journalist  says,  "  This  was  one  of  the  darkest  nights  I  ever  saw,  yet  did  his 
royal  highness  walk  it  on  foot  and  most  part  of  the  way  without  a  lantern,  yet 
never  stumbled*  which  many  of  us  did  often.** — Lockbart  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  896. 
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BOOK,    then  the  highlanders,  io  ranks  Um  or  iwchre  a4Nrcast^  wkh 
^^^^^^  their  arms  Uokcd  in  such  a  mannrr  as  to  sapportcach  ochcft 
17V5.     passed  over,  while  another  drtachaient  of  the  howe  fanned 
line  at  a  little  distance  below,  to  pick  op  anj  thai  might  be 
carried  away  hj  the  force  of  the  cwrroU;  and  thus,  wkboot 
the  loss  of  a  man,  the  arm  j  safelj  reached  the  oppoaitc  banL 
LI.  Sodi  was  the  coodBsion  of  an  cspefition  not  the  least 
OlMmrm-    extraordinary  in  modem  times^  in  whkfa  a  body  of  men, 
"'*^         ncTer  amounting  to  six  thoosand,  had,   from  the  remote 
highlands  of  Scotland,  penetrated  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  English  capital,  through  a  hostile  population ;  and  in 
the  face  of  an  enemy  donUe  their  numbers,  had  raised  con- 
tributions, levied  taxes,  spread  uniTersal  terror,  and  shaken 
the  kingdom  to  the  centre ;  then,  bearding  a  second  army 
of  Teterans,  had,   after  triumphandy  rooting  the  only  force 
that  ventured  to  show  itself  and  accomplishing  in  serere 
winter  weather,  a  march  at  which  the  best  British  troops 
gazed  in  hopeless  astonishment,  reached  their  native  land 
with  a  loss  of  not  more  than  forty  men. 

ui.  As  soon  as  the  rebels  had  left  the  coast  clear,  and 
there  seemed  no  chance  of  their  immediate  return,  the  legal 
authol'ities  adventured  to  re-enter  the  deserted  capital ;  ao- 
companied  by  the  sheri£&  of  East  Lothian,  they  returned  in 
state  to  resume  their  functions,  and  were  received  with  the 
ringing  of  bells,  a  salute  from  the  castle^  and  the  huzzas  of 
the  mob.  Lord  justice-clerk  Fletcher,  in  name  of  his  bre- 
thren, recommended  measures  for  the  immediate  training  of 
a  body  of  men  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  informed 
the  citizens^-with  whom  he  condoled  upon  the  loss  of  their 
magistracy — that  proper  orders  had  been  given  by  marshal 
Proceed-  Wade  for  arming  those  of  approved  loyalty ;  but  in  the 
jggf^J^  meanwhile  his  excellency  had  despatched  a  military  force  for 
on  Charles*  their  immediate  protection.  Next  day  tlie  heroes  of  PrestoOi 
adirwice.  Gardiner  and  Hamilton's  dragoons,  arrived  from  Berwick, 
with  two  infantry  regiments,  Price  and  Ligonier's.  Volun- 
teering and  recruiting  for  the  Edinburgh  regiment  recom- 
menced with  spirit,  and  the  city  once  more  resounded  with 
the  note  of  preparation  The  magistrates  of  Glasgow,  with 
the  zeal  which  has  always  characterized  the  west,  were  moie 
prompt,  but  less  noisy  in  their  motions ;  and  when  it  wss 
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deemed  necessary  (o  guard  the  passage  of  tlie  Forth  to  pre-    BOOK 
▼ent  the  advance  of  any  northern  recruits,  their  regiment,   ^^^^^^ 
commanded  by  the  earl  of  Hume,  was  ready  to  act  with  the      1745. 
.  king's  troops  at  Stirling  by  the  twelfth  of  December.    When  0^*So^ 
ihe  news  arrived  that  Charles  had  crossed  the  £sk  in  his  ready  to 
return,  before  the  direction  of  his  march   was  ascertain-  ^^^  ^* 
tdf  the  authorities  at  Edinburgh  were   in  the  utmost  per- 
plexity, expecting  a  second  visit ;  and  the  troops  were  or- 
dered to  concentrate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  which 
it  was  again  resolved  to  defend.     Their  resolution  to  com- 
mit their  fate  once  more  to  untried  militia  and  the  well  tried 
llragoons,  was   fortunately  superseded  by  the  exhilarating 
intelligence  that  general   Hawley  was  on  his  way  to  their 
assistance   with  the  veterans  from  Wade's  army  and  the 
duke  of  Cumberland's,  upon  whom  the  others  were  directed 
to  fall  back.* 

Liii.  After  crossing  the  Esk,  the  insurgent  army  proceed- 
ed in  two  divisions  for  Glasgow ;  lord  George  Murray,  ac- 
companied by  Tullibardine,  Ogilvy,  and  Nairn,  with  the 
first»  took  the  route  by  Moffiit;  Charles,  with  the  other, 
attended  by  the  duke  of  Perth,  lords  Elcho,    Pitsligo,  and 
the  highland  chieftains,   went  to  Dumfries,  where — in  re*  Rebels  le- 
venge  for  the  capture  of  some  baggage  waggons,  an  achieve-  J^^fut^"* 
ment  of  the  old  dissenters,  who  had  surprised  and  carried  at  Dum- 
to  that  town  about  forty  on  the  march  south — he  imposed  a       ' 
contribution  of  two  thousand  pounds,  seized  a  number  of  ne- 
cessaries for  the  use  of  his  troops,  and  stript  the  town  of 
their  arms  and  ammunition.     Of  the  contribution  he  obtain- 
ed the  half,  but  carried  off  their  provost,  and  a  Walter  Kid- 
dle as  hostages  for  the  remainder.     Passing  by  Drumlan- 
rick,  his  followers  vented  their  barbaric  wrath  by  destroying 
the  paintings  of  William,  Mary,  and  Anne,  which  the  latter 

*  Marchant  tells  us,  that  a  regiment  of  dragoons  and  a  party  of  country 
volunteers  under  the  lord  justice-clerk  and  sir  John  Inglis,  purvued  a  body 
of  rebels  to  the  castles  o(  Lochleven  and  Inchcolm,  and  that  the  **  horse 
and  foot  came  up  most  furious  to  the  castles,  having  first  secured  all  the 
avenoet,  and  with  very  little  loss  made  them  surrender  r*^Hist  of  the  Pre- 
aent  Rebellion,  p.  270.  Who  would  imagine  that  Inobcolm  luui  then  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  or  that  the  account  of  these  amphibious 
gentry's  exploits  could  be  transmitted  from  Edinburgh  ?  Yet  so  the  histo- 
rian has  it«  ' 
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BOOK    princess  had  presented  to  the  duke  of  Queensberry  for  bis 

WVflf 

AAViii.  services  at   the  Union ;  at   Hamilton  the  young  chevalier 
1745.     spent  a  day  in  the  more  harmless  sports  of  the  chase,  whence 
Arrive  at    proceeding  to  Glasgow,  the  whole  posse  met  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  December.     A  city  so  distinguished  for  unva- 
rying attachment  to  the  principles  that  had  driven  his  &- 
mily  from  the  throne,  was  made  to  feel  the  weight  of  his 
resentment,  and   but  for  the  interference  of  Lochiel,  it  is 
said,  would  have  suffered  a  more  terrible  infliction.*    In 
addition,  however,  to  the  former  five  thousand  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  it  was  compelled  to  furnish  twelve  thousand 
Further      shirts,  and  six  thousand  coats,  bonnets,  and  shoes,  for  the 
from  that    ^^^^P^'*     Their  future  destination  was  wisely  kept  secret,  but 
citj.  messages  were  sent  to  hasten  the  recruits  and  reinforcements 

from  the  north. 

Liv.  During  the  absence  of  Charles  in  England,  his  ad- 
herents had  been  struggling  to  raise  their  quotas  for  the  ar- 
my of  reserve  which  lord  Strathallan  was  endeavouring 
Remiss-     to  assemble  at  Perth,  and  for  which  two  months  of  indeci- 
neas  of  go-  gj^jj  ^^^  inactivity  on  the  part  of  crovernment,  cave  every 

veminent*  to  '  o  » 

desirable  facility ;  as  though  commissions  and  arms  had  been 
sent,  the  president  and  lord  Loudon  were  wofully  crippled  in 
their  endeavours,  for  want  of  money  to  support  and  keep  the 
men  together  after  they  were  raised.  Bank  notes  were  of 
no  value,  the  bills  that  had  been  drawn  upon  the  government 
agents  were  returned  under  protest ;  and  it  was  only  by  the 
Unwearied  niost  unwearied  and  disinterested  exerlions  of  Forbesf  that 
exertions  of  as  much  money  was  procured  upon  his  private  credit,  as, 
with  the  very  inadequate  sums  that  were  sent  him,  enabled 

*  Gibson's  History  of  Glasgow,  p.  112. 

f  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  quoting  the  noble  sentiments  of  die 
president,  which  acquire  additional  but  melancholy  beauty,  when  we  recollecl 
how  he  was  requited ;  they  deserve  a  remembrance  beyond  what  I  can  hope 
to  give.  **  As  to  who  shall  have  the  thanks  or  the  merit  of  what  may  have 
been  done  in  the  support  of  the  government,  1  am  very  indifferenL  I  hare 
done  what  1  think  every  honest  man  ought  to  have  done ;  and  upon  this  sin- 
gle principle,  that  I  thought  it  was  my  duty.  If  any  man  will  take  to  himself 
the  merit  of  my  endeavours  to  «erve  the  king,  or  to  raise  the  value  of  his  own, 
he  will  depreciate  mine,  let  him  ;  I  scorn  to  contend  for  such  trifles,  and  can 
with  great  tranquillity  despise-the  creature  that  has  them  for  the  object  of  Im 
ptinuiL**  Part  of  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Stair^Culloden  Papcn— AlldlHl% 
p.  464. 
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lord  Loadon  to  maintain  a  force  of  about  two  thousand,  BOOK 
composed  of  his  own  regiment,  the  independent  companies,  XXVIIL 
and  the  isle  of  Skye  men,  brought  by  the  laird  of  Macleod.      niZ^ 

LY.  Lovat  durst  not  in  the  face  of  this  force  appear  him- 
self, but  he  ordered  his  eldest  son,  a  youth  of  nineteen,  a 
pupil  of  the  president^  and  who  disliked  the  cause,  to  un- 
dertake the  ungracious  task  of  mustering  his  clan.     The 
earl  of  Cromarty,  with  equal  duplicity,  after  engaging  to  the  Affiiin  in 
president,  declined  a  commission  for  his  son  lord  Macleod,  ^^*  "®'^ 
and  raised  a  few  of  the  Mackenzies  for  the  pretender.  Lord 
Lewis  Gordon,  early  in  October,  entered  Aberdeen  with  a 
party  of  highlanders,  and  seizing  the  provost,  hauled  him  to 
the  cross,  where,  holding  drawn  swords  over  his  head,  they 
forced  him  to  stand  till  they  proclaimed  king  James,  and 
when  he  refused  to  join  in  drinking  **  his  majesty's"  health,  Pretender 
they  "in  an  unreasonable  odd  manner,"  poured  a  glass  ofpro«l"°»«^ 
wine  down  his  breast.*     Acting  as  lord  lieutenant  of  thcdeen. 
counties  of  Banff  and  Aberdeen,  he  issued  orders  for  rais- 
ing men,  one  for  each  L.lOO  Scots  of  their  valued  rent,  or 
the  sum  of  four  pounds  sterling,  under  pain  of  military  exe- 
cution, and  succeeded  in  raising  a  regiment  of  two  battalions, 
one  commanded  by  Gordon  of  Abbachie,  and  the  other  by 
Moir  of  Stony  wood.     He  endeavoured  to  raise  his  brother's 
tenants,  but  the  duke  remaining  true  to  his  allegiance,  his 
retainers  divided,  and  the  majority  were  quiet. 

Lvi.  Lord  John  Drummond,  immediately  upon  his  arri- Progress  of 
val,  published,  as  commander-in-chief  of  his  most  Christian  *^"*  ^^^^ 
majesty's  forces  in  Scotland,  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  mond. 
adherents  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  sent  part  of  his  own 
regiment  to  Aberdeen  to  aid  lord  Lewis ;  with  the  remain- 
der and  the  Irish  })icquets,  he  proceeded  to  the  rendezvous 
at  Perth,  and  in  passing  through  Dundee  proclaimed  the 
pretender,  and  obliged  the  windows  of  that  whiggish  sea- 
port to  be  illuminated.     In  order  to  preserve  the  loyal  in- 
habitants of  the  unarmed  counties  from  oppression,  the  pre- 
sident directed  M'Leod  to  march  south  with  four  hundred 
of  his  kindred,  along  with  two  hundred  Munros  under  Cul- 
cairn,  who  were  to  be  followed  by  the  earl  of  Loudon,  with 

•  Cullodcn  papers,  i63-4. 
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BOOK    a  force  sufficient  to  dissipate  the  rebels  in  tlieae  districCs. 
^^^^^^  But  his  lordship  was  unfortunately  prevented  by  an  uiiex« 
j,y^      pected  occurrence ;  upon  the  march  of  the  master  of  Lovat, 
Lord  Loin  Imving  no  legal  proof  against  the  old  lord,  who  had  exclaim- 
I^vaTwho ^^  bitterly  against  the  headstrong  folly  and  nnnatoral  dito- 
escapes.      bedience  of  his  son,  he  had  brought  him  to  Inverness  to  keep 
him  as  a  security  for  the  rest  of  his  chm,  whose  arms  were 
promised  immediately  to  be  given  up ;  but  his  ahaffliog  ex* 
cuses'  wearing  out  the  earPs  patience,  he  proposed  sending 
him  to  the  castle ;  the  other  however  contrived  to  get  his 
*^  old  infirme  carcas"  carried  out  of  the  road,  and  the  arms 
Skirmish  at  were  never  delivered.     While  Loudon  was  thus  detained, 
Inverury.     M'Leod  and  Munro  advanced  to  Inverury  without  meeting 
an  enemy.     Lord  Lewis,  who  was  apprised  of  their  progress, 
collected  a  band  considerably  superior  to  the  royal  party ; 
besides  his  own  regiment  and  lord  John  Drummond's,  lie 
had    with   him   three   hundred    Farquharsons    headed  by 
Farquharson  of  Monalty,  with  whom  he  came  unexpectedly 
upon  them.     A  clear  moonlight  evening,  the  twenty«tbird  ol 
December,  prevented  the  surprise  from  being  complete,  and 
a  pretty  smart  firing  took  place ;  but  the  blanders  could  not 
Loyalists     stand  the  onset  of  the  Farquharsons,  and  besides  a  number 
of  killed  and  wounded  on  the  field,  they  left  forty-one  pri- 
soners in  the  hands  of  the  assailants.     His  lordship,  without 
pursuing  this  advantage,  soon  after  set  out  for  the  gathering 
at  Perth,  where  a  scene  of  disorder  and  dissension  ensued, 
which  had  well  nigh  scattered  the  ill  assorted  company,  and 
threatened  to  wind  up  the  wretghed  tragedy  by  a  concluding 
act  of  mutual  bloodshed.* 

Lvii.  Charles  had  sent  orders  from  Carlisle  for  lord  Stratb- 

allan  to  march  into  England  with  all  his  forces.     This  order 

Dissension  he  refused  to  obey,  and  was  supported  in  his  refusal  by  the 

rebeUorces  lowlanders,  and  the  Irish  and  French ;  the  clans  insisted 

at  Perth,    upon  marching,  and  both  were  obstinate ;  but  the  comn^ander- 

*  This  assemblage  consisted  of; — Clans,  the  Frazers,  the  M'Kenzies,  the 
Farquharsons,  and  recruits  for  the  regiments  that  had  marched  to  Euglasd  i 
LowLANDCEs  raised  in  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Angus,  Meams,  &c.  by  lord  Lewis 
Gordon,  sir  James  Kinloch,  and  others ;  Auxjliahies,  picquets  of  th«  Insh 
regiments  in  the  French  service  under  general  Stapleton  and  lord  John  Draa* 
mond's  regiment,  royal  Scots. 
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in-chief  had  possession  of  the  military  chest  and  stores,    BOOK 

and  the  highlanders,  who  could  not  stir  without  these,  were  XXVIIL 

preparing  to  proceed  to  extremities,  when  a  second  order  ar-      I7i5. 

rived  from  Dumfries,  desiring  his  lordship  to  hold  himself  in 

readiness  to  join  the  army  now  marching  for  Glasgow,  whence 

further  instructions  would  be  sent  him*     The  promised  or-  ^^^Y 

•  march  for 

ders  were  accordingly  sent  as  soon  as  the  rebels  were  rested  Stirling. 
and  refreshed ;  and  Stirling  castle,  the  prize  for  which  the 
north  and  the  south  had  so  often  strove,  was  again  marked  out 
as  the  object  of  contest     To  this  point  the  various  parties 
were  converging. 

Lviii.  The  young  chevalier  broke  up  from  Glasgow,  Janu-      1746. 
ary  the  third,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  forty-six,  in  two 
divisions;  his  own  rested  in  Kilsyth  the  first  night,  that  of  lord 
George  Murray  at  Cumbernauld :  next  day,  **  the  princeV 
head  quarters  were  at  Bannockburn-house,  and  lord  George  Charles* 
occupied  Falkirk  with  eleven  hundred  mountaineers,  as  the  tersaLfiluH 
advanced  post  of  the  army.     The  reserve  from  Perth,  at  the  nock-bum. 
same  time,  coming  up,  in  a  few  days  the  whole  when  unit- 
ed, amounted  to  nine  thousand  men.*     No  defence  was  at« 
tempted  by  the  magistrates  of  Stirling,  but  general  Blackney 
on  being  summoned,  replied,  that  he  was  determined  to  de* 
fend  the  fortress  to  the  last,  and  the  rebels  immediately  be- 
gan to  invest  it.     How  they  came  to  form  such  a  project,  it 
is  not  easy  to  conjecture,  for  never  did  an  army  possess  few-  . 

er  capabilities  for  undertaking  a  siege;  the  whole  tenor  of  vest  Siir- 
highland  warfare  was  adverse  to  the  protracted  operations  ^'"i5  castle. 
of  beleaguering  fortified  places,  and  they  had  neither  artil- 
lery nor  artillerymen  qualified  for  conducting  them.  Some 
few  cannon  which  had  come  from  France  were  brought  with 
difficulty  across  the  Forth,  and  monsieur  Gordon,  marquis 
de  Mirabelle,  was  intrusted  with  their  direction.  "This  en- 
gineer,^ it  was  sarcastically  remarked  by  one  of  themselves, 
**  to  show  his  dexterity  in  his  profession,  made  his  appear- 

•  The  following  are  the  numbers  as  given  by  Mr.  Patullo»  muster- master  of 
the  rebel  army  in  1745,  in  answer  to  queries  sent  him  by  Mr.  Home.  *•  Af- 
ter the  retreat  there  appeared  at  a  review  on  the  green  of  Glafgow  full  MKX). 
Danger  in  England  had  prevented  desertion.  At  the  battle  of  Falkirk  8000, 
besides  about  1000  left  to  continue  the  blockade  of  Stirling  castle.**  Home's 
Hist.  App.  No.  30. 
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BOOK    ance  on  the  strongest  side  of  the  cistle,  where  there  we^no-i 

XXVIIL  thing  but  rock  and  shingle  to  work  upon,  00  tbati  in  order 

1740.     to  raise  the  intended  batteries,  it  was  necessarj  to  bring 

forced  earth  and  bags  of  wool  from  a  distanoet  whicb»  after 

all,  were  commanded  by  the  garrison.^*    Bui  they  wsm. 

Called       called  from  this  hopeful  undertaking  to  one  more  congenial 

*^^'         to  their  ability  and  habits,  by  the  approach  Of  the  king^a 

array. 

Lix.  Cumberland  having  returned  to  London  upon  the 

surrender  of  Carlisle,  general  Hawley  was  appointed  to  pnl 

an  end  to. the  rebellion.     This  general  had  senred  at  first  as 

a  major  of  dragoons  at  the  battle  of  SheriflP-muir,  and  from 

?*^j*^T  ^^^  instantaneous  effect  of  the  brilliant  charge  led  by  Ar- 

niihtberelgyl^y  considered  the  highlanders  as  incapable  of  standing 

beltioD,       against  horse,   or  even  regular  infantry,  if  well  oonduci- 

ed ;  an  assertion  he  had  often  ifaade,  and  he  was  now  about 

to  prove  the  truth  of  his  own  remarks. 

LX.  There  were  already  assembled  in  the  vicinity  of  Edin- 
burgh about  seven  thousand  troops,  besides  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  regiments,  and  more  were  daily  expected  from 
England,  but  Hawley,  confident  in  his  own  talents,  and  the 
justice  of  his  preconceived  opinion,  disdained  to  wait  their 
marches     arrival.     He  ordered  the  first  division  under  major-general 
west;        Huske,  consisting  of  six  regiments  of  foot,  and  the  Glasgow 
regiment,  with  Hamilton  and  Gordon^s  dragoons,  to  march 
by  Linlithgow  and  Borrowstounness  on  January  thirteenth ; 
the  remainder  followed  next  day.     Lord  George  Murray, 
who  had  accurate  intelligence,  pushed  forward  with  a  party 
from  Falkirk  to  Linlithgow,  and  seizing  all  the  forage  and 
provisions  laid  in  for  the  enemy,  retired  to  his  quarters,  and 
fell  back  upon  the  main  body  at  Bannockburn.     The  royal 
cncanms     Itrmy  advanced,  and  encamped  on  the  sixteenth  in  a  field 
l^liL         about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Falkirk,  where  they  were  joined 
on  the  following  morning  by  Cobham's  dragoons,  and  a  thou- 
sand Argyleshire  highlanders  under  colonel  Campbell*-afler« 
wards  duke  of  Argyle— which  placed  the  rival  forces  much 
upon  an  equality  in  point  of  numbers. 

Lxi.  They  were  now  only  seven  miles  distant  from  each 

*  Lockhart  Papers,  toI.  il  p.  465.    Memoirs  of  the  Rebeltion,  p.  11%  §im§t 
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oih^r,  je(  so  little  did  Hawley  dread  the  vicibity  of  the  Toe,    BOOK 
that  he  9pent  that  important  forenoon  in  dalliance  at  Callen-  ^^^^^ 
dar-house  with  lady  Kilmarnock,  although  he  must  have      1745, 
known  tliat  her  Jacobite  predilections  had  had  an  unhappy  Hawley 
influence  on  the  conduct  of  her  unfortunate  husband.  Charles  ^lendar- 
was  somewhat  differently  employed.     He  ordered  the  whole  boufe. 
of  his  men  to  b^  collected  for  a  general  review  on  Plean-muir, 
when^  after  going  over  their  simple  evolutions,  he  marched 
them  off  the  field  about  ten  o^clock,  in  two  columns,  round 
by  Dunipace,*  to  obtain  possession  of  the  heights  to  the 
aouth  of  the  royal  camp.     The  Torwood  lay  between  them  5  ^jjjj^y! 
and  in  order  to  deceive  Hawley,  lord  John  Drummond  was  nei. 
ordered  to  advance  with  a  party  of  horse  aod  foot,  having  a 
number  of  their  colours  displayed,  as  if  their  whole  force  had 
been  approaching  in  tliat  direction,  by  the  high  road  which 
Tun  along  the  north  of  the  wood.   The  attention  of  the  king's 
army  was  accordingly  attracted  to  that  quarter ;  and  the  ruse 
•would  have  been  complete,  had   not  two  officers,  by  means 
of  a  telescope  which  they  had  fixed  upon  a  tree,  discovered, 
about  one  o'clock,  the  march  of  the  main  body.     Colonel 
Howard  instantly  carried  tlie  information  to  the  general, 
who  coolly  replied,  *^  the  men  might  put  on  their  accoutre- 
ments, but  there  was  no  necessity  for  them   to  be  under 
arms.*^   In  an  hour  after  two  volunteer  scouts  came  in  at  full 
speed,  and  reported  that  they  had  seen  the  enemy  about  to 
cross  the  Carron  at  Dunipace,  evidently  bending  their  course 
Cowards  Falkirk  muir,  and  the  high  ground  on  the  left.    Still 
their  leader  lingered  with  the  countess,  and  all  was  confusion 
in  the  camp.     The  officers,  left  without  orders,  formed  their  Confusion 
regiments  in  front  of  the  tents,  and  waited  the  attack ; — when  '"  ^**®  ^^^ 
Hawley  himself  arrived. 

Lxu.  Had  the  general  remained  in  his  camp,  or  on  the 
level  before  it,  his  position  could  not  have  been  attacked  ex- 
cept under  the  greatest  disadvantages;  but  dreading  the 
fate  of  Cope — without  having  reconnoitered  the  field,  with- 
out allowing  himself  time  almost  to  think,  and  although  a 
severe  storm  of  wind  and  rain  threatened  from  the  south- 
west, direct  in  his  face,  he  precipitately  ordered  the  dra- 

*  A  snail  village  tbree  and  a  half  miles  wast  from  Falkirk. 
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BOOR   goons  to  advance  to  take  possession  of  the  mmr,  to  driv^ 
^^^^^^^  the  enemy  from  the  rising  ground,  or  change  them  up  the 
1746.     hill — the  infantry  to  follow.     The  highland  oolumnsy  about 
two  hundred  paces  distant,  marching  in  oblique  parallelf  or 
eschellon,  observed  the  intention  of  the  dragoons ;  and  qoidc- 
ening  their  speed,  the  one  on  the  left,  or  north-east,  oonsiat- 
ing  of  the  clan  regiments  who  had  been  in  England,  arrived 
Formation  first,  and  immediately  on  reaching  the  height  halted,  and 
1^  fronted  towards  the  enemy,  with  their  backs  to  the  storm ; 

the  other  column,  consisting  of  the  k>w  country  r^fiments^ 
the  Maclauchlans,  the  Athole  brigade,  and  lord  John  Drum- 
mond^s,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Perth,  formed  in  the 
rear  of  the  first,  and  in  rear  of  the  whole  Charles  todk  hb 
station  with  the  Irish  picquets  and  some  horsey  as  a  reserve. 
LXiii.  The  field  of  battle  was  a  slope  from  south  to  north, 
the  south  terminating  in  a  morass,  on  which  the  right  of 
the  rebels  rested ;  and  about  the  middle  rose  a  deep  guUej 
that  widened  toward  the  north,  along  whose  western  ridge 
their  left  was  drawn  up.  The  royal  infantry  were  ranged 
also  in  two  lines ;  their  right  upon  the  eastern  ridge  of  the 
ravine,  extending  considerably  beyond  the  left  of  the  re- 
oftheking's  ^^^  whose  right  in  consequence  outflanked  the  left  of  their 
forces.  opponents.  The  Argyleshire  highlanders  were  stationed  on 
the  ground  in  front  of  the  camp,  and  the  Glasgow  militia 
placed  among  some  cottages  to  the  south,  neither  of  these 
auxiliaries  being  allowed  the  honour  of  marching  in  line  with 
the  regulars.  Before  his  first  line  was  completely  formed, 
Hawley  gave  orders  for  the  horse  to  attack  lord  George 
Murray,  which  they  did,  and  went  forward  with  some  show 
of  courage.  Lord  George  reserved  his  fire  till  they  were 
within  ten  paces,'then  giving  the  word,  it  ran  along  the  front 
of  his  line  almost  from  right  to  left.  The  experienced  wor- 
thies of  Hamilton  and  Ligonier^s  instantly  and  without  cere- 
mony, took  leave ;  Cobham's  wheeled  to  the  right,  and  went 
ofiT  more  leisurely  between  the  two  armies,  receiving  as  they 
went  along,  the  fire  of  the  rebel  left.  Lord  George,  when 
the  dragoons  fled,  ordered  his  men  to  remain  steady ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Macdonalds  of  Keppoch,  the  whole 
right  and  centre  of  his  line  immediately  began  to  parsne^ 
As  they  approached  the  first  line  of  the  king^a  troopst 
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they  received  and  returned  their  fire;  then  drawing  their  BOOK 
swords  and  dashing  among  theniy  threw  them  into  instant  ^^^"'' 
confusion,  and  the  rout  would  have  been  complete,  but  one  1740> 
regiment  of  the  second  line  stood  ;*  and  being  joined  by  part 
of  two  others,  moved  a  litde  to  the  south,  under  command 
of  general  Huske,  and  thence  fired  across  the  ravine  upon 
the  rebel  regiments  who  remained  on  the  opposite  ridge,  with 
so  much  effect,  that  they  fell  back,  staggered,  and  the  pur- 
suers returned  to  the  ground  they  had  left,  fearing  an  am- 
buscade, or  thinking  their  second  line  had  advanced  and 
were  engaged.  But  no  second  line  was  to  be  found;  except- 
ing the  Athole  brigade,  which  joined  lord  Oeorge'  Murray,  BfttUe. 
the  greater  part  of  the  clansmen  who  belonged  to  it,  when 
they  saw  the  flight  of  the  dragoons,  had  eagerly  joined  in 
the  pursuit;  and  the  others,  who  had  "waited  orders  to  ad- 
vance,^' when  they  heard  the  firing  recommence,  naturally 
thinking  that  their  rash  and  undisciplined  companions  had 
met  with  a  repulse,  without  stopping  to  inquire,  most  man- 
fully took  to  their  heels ; — thus  while  the  fugitives  of  the 
king^s  army  were  carrying  their  panic  to  the  east,  they  were 
running  with  no  less  trepidation  to  the  west;  the  Athole 
brigade,  however,  and  the  reserve,  filled  up  the  blank  in  the 
first  line,  and  Charles  himself  led  them  to  the  brow  of  the 
hill.f  Cobham's  regiment,  which  had  never  dispersed,  and 
were  again  about  to  ascend  the  acclivity,  perceiving  this,  join- 
ed the  body  of  foot  that  kept  unbroken,  and  with  them  re- 
treated in  tolerable  order  to  the  camp  ground  where  the  Ar- 
gyleshire  highlanders  were  standing. 

Lxiv.  The  natural  gloom  of  this  season  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  had  been  increased  by  the  tempest,  and  in  the  confused 
intermingling  of  the  parties,  it  was  impossible  to  discover 
who  were  or  who  were  not  victorious  ;J  but  Hawley,  stupifi- 

•  Burrels,  the  northernmost. 

-|*  This  honour  is,  however,  disputed;  it  is  claimed  for  Ker  of  Gnden. 
Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  470. 

f  Of  this  confusion  some  idea  may  be  formed  firom  what  chevalier  John- 
stone, who  was  presAit,  tells  us  of  the  state  of  affiurs  between  seven  and  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  "  After  having  sought  the  prince  for  a  long  time  to  no 
purpose,  and  without  finding  any  one  who  could  give  us  the  least  information 
respecting  him,  we  fell  in  with  his  life  guards  in  order  of  battle  near  a  cottage 
on  the  edge  of  a  hill,  with  their  commander  lord  Elcho,  who  knew  as  little  what 


;tiiei 
tofcncwthchttletaawiiiMfc;  hifttkcji 
bj]aidSamUaMa\Mm,maA  Mr.  OGpkHt  of  Gvk.  vbo 
hmring  gout  dbgiiiicd  to  i|ij  om  the  tfaie  cf  the  enaqr,  re- 
tamed  and  loU  thtt  tkcj  wete  in  liili  iccrdL  JLoid  Geoige 


'  5»-  Murnj  tbcn  |MuiMdcd  vkli  a  strong  body  and  took  | 

~~  of  the  tofwn,  and  the  prince  went  to  sni|g  qnarten;  bat 


no  pnmiu  was  attespled^  nor  any  adrantage  leaped  fron 
the  terror  of  the  raptiYes.  The  night  being  ba4  the  moan- 
taineers  fimnd  an  i^reeable  amnsement  in  ranwrHng  tbe 
higgige  of  the  dciolate  encampmcnu  This  battk^  wa%  lib 
tbe  rest,  Teiy  qnickly  decided,  by  the  furioos  onset  «if  the 
dansmen — tbe  intenrsl  between  the  first  fiie  and  the  lintl 
retreat  of  the  king's  troops  not  ezoeeding  twenty  minates; 
no  artillery  was  broogbt  into  action  by  either  side^  Hawl^'i 
stuck  fitft  in  a  bog  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  oonld  not 
be  dragged  from  where  it  lay  till  tbe  conquerors  seised  it; 
and  tbe  highlaoders  left  theirs  a  mile  behind  in  their  march.* 
Tbe  loss  to  tbe  ▼anquisbed  was  severe,  particularly  in  offioersi 
of  whom  one  colonel,  three  lieutenant-colonels,  nine  captain% 

bad  become  of  Chiries  as  we  did  omaelfca.  Aa  the  nighl  «m  voy  dark^  aad 
the  caiD  inccaaaot,  we  resolved  to  withdraw  to  the  mansioii  of  Mr.  PKauoaerf 
Dnntpace,  aboat  a  quarter  of  a  league  firom  Falkirk,  haring  a  crowd  of  hijikknid- 
«ra  as  guides,  who  took  the  same  road.  On  our  arrival  at  the  castle  we  kmad 
lord  Lewis  Gordon,  brother  of  the  duke  of  Gordon,  Mr.  Fhowr,  aon  of  hri 
Lofat,  and  six  or  seven  other  chiedo^th^  dans,  but  none  of  them  knew  whit 
had  become  of  their  regiments.  Other  officers  arrived  every  mstant,  all  ttpaUif 
ignorant  of  the  fiUe  of  tbe  battle,  and  equally  in  doubt  whether  we  had  fUMd 
Of  \o4t  lU  About  e%ht  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Locfagvy 
joined  us,  and  revived  our  spirits,  by  announcing  for  certain  that  we  had  gaia* 
«d  a  roost  complete  victory.'* — Memoirs,  &c.  p.  126,  el  m^. 

*  The  muskets  of  the  king's  troops  were  rendered  usdcn  by  the  rahi,  and 
their  cartridges  destroyed,  so  that  the  battle  vraa  fought  to  every  advanti^  with 
tbe  waapon  peculiar  to  the  highlanders ;  yet  it  was  first  gained  by  a  fiie  of  mk- 
Intry  agaiBSt  raw  hone,  and  in  some  measure  retrieved  by  the  voUiee  of  tht  ia* 
Jhniry  who  wen  not  borne  down  hr  the  flying.  ^ 
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and  three  lieutenants  were  killed,  among  whom  were  particih*    BOOK 
larly  Whitney,  the  only  surviving  oflScer  who  had  been  un-   X-^Vill 
stained  at  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  and  colonel  sir  Robert     j^^ 
Mnnro,*  eminently  distinguished  by  his  services  abroad,  and 
between  three  and  four  hundred  men,  killed  and  wounded. 
The  victors^  casualties  were  three  captains,  and  four  subal- 
terns,  with  forty  men  killed  and  double  that  number  wounded. 

LXv.  So  unexpected  a  defeat  spread  universal  dismay 
among  the  loyal  part  of  the  community,  who,  confiding  in 
the  boastful  promises  of  Hawley,  and  the  high  character  of 
the  veterans  he  commanded,  looked  forward  to  a  battle  as 
to  certain  victory.  It  created  dissension,  recrimination,  and 
animosity  among  the  rebel  chiefs,  who  had  allowed  so  conn 
plete  an  advantage  to  elude  their  grasp  when  apparently  ^'■■*""®" 
within  their  reach.  Lord  George  Murray  was  blamed  for  rebel  chiefs, 
detaining  any  of  his  men  a  moment  afler  the  enemy  was 
broken ;  he  accused  the  commander  of  the  second  line  for 
not  coming  up  instantly,  to  enable  him  to  advance  without 
Ihe  danger  of  being  outflanked  ;  and  Sulivan,  the  adjutant- 
general,  was  reproached  for  being  more  attentive  to  his  safety 
than  to  his  duty :  while  all  allowed  that  a  like  favourable  con- 
currence of  circumstances — a  surprise,  a  storm,  and  an  attack 
up  hill  with  similar  dragoons,  was  not  again  to  be  expected. 

Lxvi.  Such  was  the  impression  upon  the  king^s  troops, 
that  had  the  rebels  vigorously  followed  them,  it  is  probable 
that  this  second  army  might  have  been  as  completely  dissi- 
pated as  the  first ;  but  the  weather,  which  had  contributed 
so  much  to  the  victory,  proved  injurious  to  the  victors.  On  The  vic- 
enlering  Falkirk,   two  regiments  were  ordered  after  the  fu-  jm^rovea. 

*  Sir  Robert  Munro,  when  deserted  by  his  own,  was  attacked  by  six  of 
Lochiel's  men,  and  defended  himself  for  some  time.  Two  he  killed  with  his 
half  pike,  but  a  seventh  coming  up  fired  a  pistol  into  his  groin,  which  brought 
him  down,  and  the  highlander  gave  him  two  strokes  in  the  face  with  his  sword, 
one  over  the  eyes  and  the  other  in  the  mouth,  which  finished  this  valiant  man. 
His  brother,  a  surgeon,  a  great  naturalist,  who  had  returned  from  India  with  a 
handsome  fortune,  and  had  accompanied  the  colonel  from  affection  alone  to  the 
field,  fell  in  the  same  manner.  They  were  both  honourably  interred  next  day 
in  the  churchyard  of  Falkirk,  by  order  of  the  earl  of  Cromarty,  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  Macdonnells  attended  their  funeral. — Culloden  Papers*  p.  268.  Dod- 
dridge,  in  his  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Colonel  Gardiner,  has  some  inter* 
esting  particulars  respecting  the  brothers. 
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BOOK   gitivesy  but  the  love  of  plunder  had  detained  so  many  among 
XXVIIL  ^i,^  baggage,  and  the  desire  of  shelter  so  thinned  the  ranks 


1746.  ^^  those  that  remained,  that  not  above  fifty  could  be  kept  to- 
gether, and  it  was  with  difficulty  a  sufficient  number  could 
be  mustered  to  mount  the  necessary  guards.  Next  day  the 
rain  continued  to  pour  in  torrents,  and  all  remained  quiet  in 
their  quarters ;  only  the  earl  of  Kilmamock  brought  in  a 
few  prisoners  he  had  picked  up  among  the  stragglers  upon 
the  road,  with  whom  he  returned  to  ^*  the  prince's^  head 
quarters  in  Falkirk  from  Callendar  house,  where  he  had 
spent  the  night.  His  zeal  gave  rise  to  a  scuffle  that  exhibit- 
ed a  curious  trait  of  clanship,  and  the  nature  of  highland 
subordination  in  an  army,  when  it  interfered  with  the  honour 
or  privileges  of  the  kindred. 

Lxvii.  Leaving  the  prisoners  with  a  guard  in  the  street, 
his  lordship  went  to  Charles  to  present  him  the  list,  and 
they  came  together  to  a  window.  While  looking  at  them, 
a  soldier  passing  in  the  royal  uniform  attracted  the  cheva- 
lier's notice,  and  he  pointed  him  out  to  lord  Kilmarnock, 
who  instantly  left  the  room,  and  going  up  to  the  fellow,  now 
opposite  the  window,  knocked  off  his  hat  and  set  his  foot  on 
the  black  cockade.  Immediately  a  highlander  interfered, 
Tniu  of  and  pushed  his  lordship  back,  who,  presenting  a  pistol  at 
the  nhel^  ^^^  clansman's  head,  was  in  return  saluted  with  a  dirk  at 
vmj.  his  breast ;  but  a  crowd  of  others  interposing  instantly,  pre- 
vented mischief  and  drove  away  the  earl.  The  highlander 
with  the  dirk  then  lifting  up  the  hat,  put  it  upon  the  soldier^s 
head,  and  he  was  carried  away  in  triumph.  The  enigmatic 
cal  pantomime  was  thus  explained  by  a  highland  officer  to  the 
prisoners :  *^  The  soldier  in  the  royal  uniform  is  a  Cameron. 
Yesterday,  when  your  army  was  defeated,  he  joined  his  clan. 
The  Camerons  received  him  with  great  joy,  and  told  him 
that  he  should  wear  his  arms,  his  clothes,  and  every  thing 
else,  till  he  was  provided  with  other  clothes  and  other  arms. 
The  highlander  who  first  interposed  and  drew  his  dirk  on 
lord  Kilmarnock,  is  the  soldier's  brother;  the  crowd  who 
rushed  in  are  the  Camerons,  many  of  them  his  near  relatives: 
and  in  my  opinion,^'  continued  the  officer,  **  no  colonel  nor 
general  in  the  prince's  army  can  take  tliat  cockade  oat  of 
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his  hat  except  Locfaiel  himself.^*  A  more  unfortunate  illustra-  BOOK 
tion  of  the  same  principle  occurred  the  same  day.  Colonel  XXVIII. 
^neas  Macdonnel,  Glengarry's  second  son,  was  accidentally 
shot  by  one  of  the  Keppoch  tribe,  who  was  cleaning  his  gun. 
The  young  chieftain,  when  dying,  convinced  of  the  poor 
fellow^s  innocence,  earnestly  requested  that  no  harm  might 
be  done  him;  yet  the  kindred  insisted;  and  although  the 
unfortunate  man  was  also  a  Macdonnel,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  put  him  to  death  to  appease  their  senseless  fury.-|- 

Lxviii.  For  such  intractable  spirits  idleness  was  ruin,  and 
his  councillors  urged  Charles  to  follow  up  the  blow,  and 
again  take  possession  of  the  capital,  before  the  troops  or  the 
people  had  recovered  from  their  consternation;  but  his  en- 
gineers persuaded  him  that  Stirling  could  not  possibly  hold 
out,  and  he  preferred  the  chance  of  taking  that  fortress  to 
the  almost  certainty  of  destroying  the  army.  He  returned 
with  his  guards  to  fiannockburn,  leaving  lord  George  Mur- 
ray with  the  highland  regiments  at  Falkirk  as  formerly,  and  TheyVe- 
the  lowlanders  and  foreign  auxiliaries  resumed  the  siege.  "5^  ? 
The  unskilfulness  of  his  engineers  became  every  day  more  Stirling 
apparent;  the  trenches  advanced  slowly,  but  from  their  ex-  *^*"®* 
posed  situation,  the  workmen  were  severely  annoyed ;  and 
the  only  part  of  the  army  that  had  either  regular  discipline 
or  experience — the  Irish  picquets — were  sacrificed  in  a  service 
which,  even  could  the  place  have  been  taken,  was  at  the  best 
of  very  secondary  moment.  At  length  an  unfinished  battery 
on  the  north  side  was  opened  with  a  brisk  fire  from  three 
pieces  of  cannon  to  try  its  effect ;  when  Blackney — who  had 
allowed  them  to  proceed  in  that  quarter  without  interruption, 
where  he  knew  they  could  do  him  little  harm — answered  M. 
Mirabelle  so  effectually,  that  in  Ic^s  than  half  an  hour  his 
guns  were  dismounted,  his  battery  abandoned,  and  the  la- 
bour of  three  weeks  "  demolished  like  a  castle  of  cards."  Raise  it. 
The  destruction  of  the  battery  terminated  the  siege  of  the 
castle. 

Lxix.  Left  without  molestation,  the  royal  army,  whose  scat- 
tered members  found  a  resting  place  at  Linlithgow,  reached 
Edinburgh  on  Saturday  evening,  and  Hawley,  whose  igno- 

•   Home'a  Hist,  chap  ru  +  Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  403. 
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BOOK  ranee  and  presumption  had  been  this  principal  if  not  the  iolft 
XXTIIL  (^Qse  of  the  disaster,  assembled  ft  court  mkrtial  in  Order  to 
jy^     direct  public  attention  to  the  minor  culprits,  slivetlll  oF  whcNn 
Hawley  re-  Were  [Punished.     But  whether,  bwihg  to  fortune  ot  fMend^ 
E^bmvh  ^'^  ^^"  cotiduct  escaped  without  investigatibHv  though  thb 
promised  reinforcements,  which  would  hate  rendered  him 
superior  in  number  to  the  enemy,  and  in  all  probability  en^ 
abled  him  to  achieve  a  victory,  had  arKved  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  before  his  return.     To  keejf)  him  in  coutiteiitthce,  the 
officers  who  had  been  taken  at  Prestonpans,  aiid  confined  in 
the  north  were  liberatied  by  some  armed  inhabitants  of  Diln- 
dee,  and  conducted  to  the  capital,  to  congratulilte  thrir  bro- 
ther in  misfortiin^. 

Lxx.  Whether  from  prudehce  or  orders,  Hdwll^y  did  Mot 
attempt  to  measure  his  sword  again  in  a  hurry  with  the  re^ 
Cumber-    bels;  he  remained  to  receive  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who^ 
at  HoIt-^    when  the  n^ws  of  the  action  at  Falkirk  reached  London,  had 
rood.         been  ordered  by  his  majesty  to  Scotland  to  assume  the  com- 
mand.    His  royal  highness  arrived  at  Holyrood  on  the  SOth, 
at  three  o'clock  ill  the  morning,  and  having  inspected  the 
troops  the  same  day,  marched  on  the  next  to  meet  the  ene- 
my ;  and  the  soldiers,  whose  spirits  were  raised  by  the  oon- 
Mnrcbes     fidence  he  expressed  in  them,  and  who  were  disgusted  with 
Hawley,  cheerfully  set  out  to  retrieve  their  character  under 
the  auspices  of  their  new  leader.     They  left  Edinburgh  in 
two  columns,  the  one  under  tlie  duke  by  the  way  of  Linlith- 
gow,* the  other  led  by  general  Huske  by  the  sea  coast, 
through  Borrowstounness,  to  unite  at  Falkirk,  where  they 
expected  to  encounter  the  insurgents. 

i.xxi.  Charles  himself  appears  to  have  longed  for  a  battle, 
Cbarlet  perhaps  imagining  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Bannockbum  he 
give  battle,  would  realize  the  chimerical  dream  of  the  Jacobites,  and  au- 
thenticate upon  the  same  field  his  fancied  resemblance  to 
THE  Bhuce  ;  his  officers  had  agreed  to  indulge  him,  but 
the  reinforcements  his  opponents  had  received,  and  the  ex- 
pected arrival  of  the  royal  duke,  induced  them  to  alter  their 

*  Linlitbgow  palace,  the  noblest  in  Scotland,  if  not  in  Britain,  was  set  on 
fire  wilfully,  at  generally  beliered,  by  some  of  the  ruffians  who  formed  part  of 
the  king's  troops,  and  by  whom  it  had  insultingly— auch  is  the  sacrikft  of  w» 
—been  used  as  a  barrack. 
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opinionst  particularly  when,  upon  an  examinatiqn  of  the  clan  BOOK 
regimen t8|  they  found  them  reduced  nearly  one  half  by  de-  ^^^^ 
sertion.  The  resolution  to  fight  had  been  uken,  and  a  plan  n^ 
of  the  engagement  shown  to  Charles  on  the  twenty-eighth, 
with  which  he  was  highly  delighted,  sat  up  late  that  night, 
and  was  unusually  gay.  Next  morning  early,  lord  George 
Murray's  aid-de-camp  brought  to  Bannockburn  the  result 
of  a  council  of  war  that  had  been  held  on  the  preceding 
evening  at  Falkirk ;  it  was  an  address  from  the  chiefs  to 
Charles  advising  a  retreat  to  the  north.  *^  We  are  certain,^ 
say  they,  *^  that  a  vast  number  of  the  soldiers  of  your  royal 
highness's  army  ^re  gone  home  since  the  battle  of  Falkirk ; 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  endeavours  of  the  commanders 
of  the  different  corps,  they  find  that  this  evil  is  increasing  Chiefs  ud- 
hourly,  and  not  in  their  power  to  prevent :  and  as  we  are  ^^*  'Sig 
afraid  Stirling  castle  cannot  be  taken  so  soon  as  was  expect-  north. 
ed,  if  the  enemy  should  march  before  it  fall  into  your  royal 
highnesses  hands,  we  can  foresee  nothing  but  utter  destruction 
to  the  few  that  will  remain,  considering  the  inequality  of  our 
numbers  to  that  of  the  enemy.  For  these  reasons,  we  are 
humbly  of  opinion,  that  there  is  no  way  to  extricate  your 
royal  highness,  and  those  who  remain  with  you,  out  of  the 
most  imminent  danger,  but  by  retiring  immediately  to  the 
highlands,  where  we  can  usefully  employ  the  remainder  of 
the  winter  by  taking  and  mastering  the  forts  of  the  north ; 
and  we  are  morally  sure  we  can  keep  as  many  men  together 
as  will  answer  that  end,  and  hinder  the  enemy  from  follow- 
ing us  in  the  mountains  in  this  season  of  the  year ;  and  in 
spring,  no  doubt  but  an  army  of  ten  thousand  effective 
high  landers  can  be  brought  together,  and  follow  your  royal 
highness  wherever  you  think  proper.  This  will  disconcert 
your  enemies,  and  cannot  but  be  approved  of  by  your  royal 
highness's  friends  both  at  home  and  abroad.  If  a  landing 
should  happen  in  the  mean  time,  the  highlanders  would  im- 
mediately rise  either  to  join  them  or  to  make  a  poweiful  di- 
version elsewhere." 

Lxxii.  This  address  was  signed  by  some  of  the  most  tried, 
faithful,  and  brave  adherents  of  the  Stuart  cause,  at  the  head 
of  whom  were  lord  George  Murray,  Lochiel,  Keppoch,  and 
Clanranald  ;  yet  because  they  would  not  consent,  with  five 
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BOOK  thousand  men — the  whole  that  now  remained  together— to 
^•^^  ^^^'  meet  double  their  number,  and  to  expect  another  miracle  to 
1746.  be  wrought  in  their  favour,  Charles,  when  he  had  read  their 
remonstrance,  though  urged  with  the  most  respectful  pro- 
fessions of  attachment  for  his  person,  and  though  it  propos- 
ed the  only  plan  that  could  have  saved  the  flower  of  fats 
.army  from  immediate  ruin,  struck  his  head  like  a  furious 
child  against  the  wall  till  he  staggered  !  inveighed  violently 
against  lord  George  Murray,  and  exclaimed,  "  good  God, 
have  I  lived  to  see  this  V*  His  tutor,  Sheridan,  was  imme- 
diately sent  to  the  chiefs  to  persuade  them  to  comply  with 
the  frantic  wishes  of  their  prince,  but  they  refused  to  sacri- 
fice themselves  and  their  followers  merely  for  his  whim  in 
so  hopeless  a  contest.  Keppoch  and  several  others  returned 
with  the  tutor,  to  re-urge  the  necessity  under  which  they 
Charles  re-  were  compelled  to  act,  and  Charles  was  constrained  sullenly 
cunwnti.  to  accede  to  their  determination.*  He  did  so,  however,  in 
a  manner  that  sufficiently  expressed  his  unwillingness,  and 
in  showing  his  displeasure  at  being  thwarted,  he  betrayed 
equally  his  contempt  for  the  comfort,  as  he  had  formerly 
evinced  his  disregard  for  the  lives  of  the  men. 

Lxxiii.  February  1st,  at  eight  o'clock,  was  appointed  for 
the  army  to  assemble  at  head  quarters ;  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  surprisal,  parties  under  the  orders  of  Kerr  of  Gra- 
den  had  been  established  between  and  Larbert  to  give  no- 
tice of  any  movement  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  Lord 
George  Murray  had  directed  that,  before  marchings  the 
clothes  furnished  by  the  city  of  Glasgow  should  be  distri- 
buted among  them,  and  directed  this  to  be  done  at  an  ear- 
lier hour,  at  the  Old  Oreen  Yards^  St.  Ninians,  whither  he 
went  to  superintend  the  delivery  y  but  after  waiting  a 
considerable  time  and  but  few  appearing,  he  sent  to  in- 
quire the  cause,  when  he  learned  that  the  prince  and  the 
army  had  marched  off  two  hours  before  !  then,  as  he  had  no 
means  of  carrying  away  the  articles,  he  let  those  who  were 
present  take  what  they  wanted,  and  left  or  destroyed  the 
rest.     The  same  morning,  in  the  hurry,  by  intention  or  ac- 

*  Appendix  to  Home*i  Hittorji  No.  SO.  John  Hay^s  Aceount  of  Ai 
Ketrettt.  ib.  No.  40. 
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tident,  the  powder  magazine  in  St.  Ninians*  church,  contain-     BOOK 
ing  seven  thousand  weight  of  gunpowder,  was  destroyed,  ^^^^^^ 
and  several  individuals  lost  their  lives ;  the  whole  windows      1746. 
in  the  village  were  broken,  and  the  shock,  like  that  of  an  ^^^"^jlJtn- 
earthquake,  was  felt  at  many  miles  distance.  A  number  of  the  ians  blowr 
cannon  which  they  could  not  carry  off,  were  spiked  and  "P' 
thrown  into  the  Forth,  before  the  rebels  broke  up  from  Stir- 
ling,  and   several  were  left  by  the  army  as  they  retraced 
their  steps  across  the   fords  at  Frew  towards  Dunblane; 
there  they  halted,  Charles  sleeping  at  Drummond  castle. 
Next  day  they  arrived  at  Crief,  and  a  council  was  held  at 
Fairnton.  Want  of  provisions  rendering  it  expedient  for  the 
army  to  separate,  it  was  there  agreed  that  "his  highness," 
with  the  clans,  should  take  the  highland  road,  and  the  low-  March  of 
land  troops  with   the  horse,  march   by  the  coast — to  meet  ^®  rebeli. 
again  at  Invcfrness.* 

Lxxiv.  At  the  time  the  high  landers  set  out  for  the  north, 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  approaching  Falkirk,  and  the 
explosion  of  their  magazine  confirming  the  reports  he  bad 
lieard  of  their  retreat,  he  despatched  the  Argyleshire  high- 
landers  and  dragoons  under  general  Mordaunt,  to  pursue; 
but  whether  the  highlanders  had  marched  too  fast,  or  the 
general  too  slow,  he  found  them  beyond  his  reach,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  takinff  possession  of  Stirlinffi  where  the^.y*l*""7 

arrives  at 

duke  himself  arrived  next  day.     The  royal  army  was  detain-  Stirling. 
ed  till  the  fourth,  repairing  the  bridge  which  general  Biack- 
ney  had  destroyed   to  prevent  communication   between  the 
north  and  the  insurgents  in  the  south  ;  and  the  highlanders, 
who  had  thus  gained  three  days  upon  their  pursuers,  were 
at  liberty  to  proceed  with  great  deliberation.     So  much  so 
that  Charles  amused   himself  in  hunting  or  fowling  among 
the  braes  of  Athole,  for  some  days ;  and  a  number  of  his 
followers  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunkeld,  seized   the  Charlesde- 
opportunity  of  returning  to  their  homes,  whence  many  had  ^mcof  hii 
been   most  unwillingly   and  most  cruelly  dragged.       Lord  followers. 
George  Murray  evacuated   Perth  about  the  same  time  his 
royal  highness  left  Stirling,  and  left  Montrose  about  the  time 
lie  entered  Crief. 

'  Lochart  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  4ft7,  et  teq. 
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BOOK       Lxxv.  From  Crief  Cumberland  proceeded  to  Perth,  bol 
X3tvnL  the  seaion  of  the  year,  and  the  appearance  of  the  oonntrj, 
|.^4^      not  being  very  inviting,  he  gave  up  all  iden  of  overtaking 
the  rebels,  whose  rapid  movements  bade  defiance  to  his  tac- 
Omber     tics.     For  a  short  time  he  fixed  his  head  quarters  in  that 
Pwth!       ^^^9  io  order  to  rest  his  troops  after  their  long  and  fy^ 
tiguing  marches,  and  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  novel  warfare  in  which  he  was  engaged*  jStroog 
detachments  were  placed  as  advanced  posts  at  Pupkeld  and 
Blair  in  Athol,  under  sir  Andrew  Agnew,  and  at  Castle 
Mensies  on  the  other  side  of  Tay  bridge,  under  lieutenant- 
oolonei  Leighton,  who  lived  at  free  quarters  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country  as  long  as  it  lasted.*    In  iheir  retreat 
through  England,  the  highlanders  had  very  unceremoDpoiisiy 
supplied  their  necessities,  but  their  depredations  were  light 
in  comparison  of  the  destructive  retaliation  with  which  the 
SttMMi    north  was  about  to  be  visited.     Parties  were  sent  to  scour 
ifoopt.       ^®  disafiected  dbtricts  of  the  country,  and  under  pretext  of 
searchmg  for  arms,  the  most  wanton  excesses  were  com- 
mitted ;  plate  and  other  valuables  were  carried  off  from  the 
houses,  and  the  horsey  sheep,  and  black  catde  driven  from  the 
fields,  not  only  of  known  or  suspected  rebels,  but  from  ab- 
sentees of  approved  loyalty,  who  were  denounced  by  the 
artful  malice  of  their  jacobite  neighbours ;  and  the  plunder 
thus  acquired  was  publicly  sold  by  military  auction  for  the 
private  behoof  of  the  captors,  if  not  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  army. 
IU.fkitt         Lxxvi.  Leaving  his  troops  thus  laudably  employed,  the 
£diiibiii|lu  dui^  returned  to  Edinburgh  to  meet  with  the  prince  of 
Hesse,  who  had  landed  in  Leith  with  five  thousand  Hessian^ 
to  replace  the  Dutch  auxiliaries  obliged  to  return  to  thecon- 


*  «*Iflak[ai  Bkk  CHtk  nmAj  m  Mootli,  k  wludi  tunt  oi 
phmdswd  all  fhm  hoawt  winch  wcreoooeemed  with  the  icbdt  for  five  or  as 
nileeeooipess.  The  bmsC  noted  were  bdy  Lode*  a  sister  of  lord  Naini*s»  kif 
FWelWy  BfaoiCttedy.  settnl  Robinsons,  Stuerts,  &a  I  believe  most  of  tke 
cottntiy  here  ebovt  deserved  the  snaie  Ireecment,  lor  I  Cukj  there  were  iiv 
Ihel  wete  not  rebcUionsly  iadined.  Wegot  plenty  of  oaen,  sheep,  pmi^  m^ 
hMfi  ebo  plenty  of  foc^ge  end  oetncel,  bcddais*  Ssc^-^Letters  of  an  Ek(- 
hshmcdicnl  oftcer  withhis  io9nlh%hncse*sannyinScodMid.  Lood.  IW 
The  wiiltr  wni  with  the  dttwh^it  nnder  sir  A.  Agnew. 
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tinenty  and  to  consult  with  regard  to  their  disposal.*     By    BOOK 
another  revolution  in  the  cabinet^  the  duke  of  Newcastle  was  ^^VIIL 
restored  to  office,  and  the  duke  of  Argyle  regained  his  in-      me. 
illuence.     Lord  Milton,  his  minion,  of  course  became  again 
the  agent  of  a  party,  which  if  not  hostile,  never  acted  cor- 
dially with  the  president,  who  was  fated,  during  the  whole 
struggle,  to  be  either  left  to  his  own  resources,  or  very  fee- 
bly seconded  in  his  efforts.     A  council  of  war  being  held  at  Council  of 
Milton  House  to  consult  respecting  future  operations ;  the  iSKJ^*'  *^ 
opirtion  of  the  officers  was,  that  the  rebels  would  neVer  offisr  bouae. 
^a^le  to  the  army  of  his  royal  highness,  but  upon  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  north  would  disperse.     Lord  Milton  alone 
dissented.     He  wished  that  Cumberland  in  person  should 
tiave  th6  honour  of  putting  down  the  rebellion ;  and  when 
urged  to  offer  his  sentiments,  said,  he  thought,  though  dis- 
persed among  the  wilds  during  winter,  they  would  assemble 
in  the  spring,  and  not  submit  without  one  struggle  at  least ; 
iMd  the  duke,  acceding  to  his  lordship's  views,  departed  for 
Perth  hext  itiorning.     In  the  latter  end  of  February^  mov-  jj 
ing  forward  the  main  body,  his  grace  fixed  his  head- quarters  to  the 
at  Aberdeen  on  the  27  th  ;  having  previously  seized  several  "**'^ 
gtsntlemen's  houses  in  Athole,  which  were  occupied  as  out- 
posts by  the  Argyleshire  highlanders  and  small  parties  of 
the  regular  troops.     The  prince  of  Hesse  with  the  auxilia-  Hctsiant 
ries,  took  possession  of  Perth  on  his  departure,  ftnd  block-  Pe^r^f 
adied  the  highland  passes. 

Lxxvii.  Had  the  advice  of  the  lord  president  been  at- 
tended to,  the  rebels  would  have  been  frustrated  in  their 
endeavours  to  prolong  the  contest,  or  even  to  attempt  ano- 
ther engagement.  Writing  to  the  marquis  of  Tweeddale, 
secretary  of  state,  on  the  first  news  of  their  retreating  from 
England,  with  an  accuracy  more  like  narrative  than  conjec- 

*  The  Dutch,  who  were  bound  to  furnish  his  majesty  with  six  thousand 
auxiliaries,  happened  at  the  time  when  they  wefe  required,  to  have  six  thou- 
lind  men  who  had  formed  part  of  two  garrisoni  in  Zanders — and  who^  on  the 
nrrender  of  these  places,  became  bound  not  to  serve  for  twelve  months  against 
the  French  king  or  his  allies — lying  useless  on  hand,  these,  as  they  could  not 
be  disposed  of  to  better  advantage,  were  sent  to  Britain ;  but  as  French  troops 
Were  now  engaged  in  that  quarter,  the  French  king  demanded  that  they  should 
he  leealled  in  terms  of  the  baiigain,  and  they  were  accordingly  ordered  home. 


1746. 
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BOOK  leave  it  on  any  pretext,  however  high  his  rank  ;  and  at  the 
XXVIIL  same  time  ordered  fifteen  hundred  men  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  at  a  moment's  warning.  Having  assembled  this 
body  of  troops  without  noise,  he  put  himself  at  their  head, 
and  instantly  set  off,  planning  his  march  so  as  to  arrive  at 
Moy  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  Notwithstanding  all 
his  precautions,  however,  some  of  Charles's  partizans  con- 
trived to  convey  intelligence  to  Moy  of  the  intended  sur- 
prise,* and  the  blacksmith  of  the  village  adjoining  under- 
took to  defeat  it.  He  assured  Charles  that  he  might  rest 
secure,  there  was  no  necessity  for  his  leaving  the  castle,  and 
that  he  might  keep  himself  perfectly  easy ;  but  the  prince 
preferred  the  security  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and 
left  the  blacksmith  to  pursue  his  plan.  He  accordingly  as- 
sembled about  a  dozen  of  his  companions,  and  advanced  to 
some  distance  on  the  Inverness  road,  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  detachment.  Having  posted  them  at  some  distance  from 
each  other,  with  directions  not  to  fire  till  he  gave  the  alarm, 
and  then  not  together,  but  one  after  another ;  as  soon  as  he 
heard  the  earl  approach,   he  called  out  loudly.  Here  come 


*  There  are  ▼arious  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which  this  intelligence  was 
conveyed.  Home  says,  "  Of  this  design  against  her  guest  lady  Macintosh  was 
informed  in  the  evening  by  two  letters  from  Inverness,  one  it  is  said  from  Fra- 
ser  of  Gorthlegi  and  one  from  her  own  mother,  who  was  a  whig,  but  did  not 
like  that  Charles  should  be  killed  or  taken  prisoner  in  her  daughter's  house."* 
— Chap.  ix.  Johnstone  gives  the  following  story  :  **  While  some  Englitih  of- 
ficers were  drinking  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Baillie,  an  innkeeper  in  Inverness 
and  passing  the  time  till  the  hour  of  their  departure,  her  daughter,  a  giil  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  happened  to  wait  on  them,  paid  great 
attention  to  their  conversation,  and  from  certain  expressions  dropped  from  them, 
she  discovered  their  design.  As  soOn  as  the  generous  girl  was  certain  as  to 
their  intentions,  she  immediately  left  the  house,  escaped  the  town,  notwithstand- 
ing the  vigilance  of  the  sentinels,  and  took  the  road  to  Moy,  running  as  fast  m 
she  was  able,  without  shoes  or  stockings,  which,  to  accelerate  her  progress,  she 
had  taken  oflF,  in  order  to  inform  the  prince  of  the  danger  that  menaced  him. 
She  reached  Moy  quite  out  of  breath  before  lord  Loudon ;  and  the  prince  with 
difliculty  escaped  hi  his  robe-dc-chambre,  nightcap,  and  slippers,  to  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  where  he  passed  the  night  in  concealment.  This  dear  girl, 
to  whom  the  prince  owed  his  life,  was  in  great  danger  of  losing  her  own  from 
her  excessive  fatigue  on  this  occasion  ;  but  the  care  and  attention  she  experi- 
enced restored  her  to  life,  and  her  health  was  re-established." — Memoin,  ff, 
145,  146.  All  agree  respecting  the  blacksmith.  That  lady  Macintoih  1 
and  kept  the  secret  from  Charles,  1  think  rather  apocryphal. 
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the  villains,  and  shouted  Camerons,  Macdonalds,  advance  I     BOOK 
spare  not !  give  no  quarter  !  and  the  party  firing  on  the  in-   ^^VIIL 
stanty  from  both  sides  of  the  wood,  killed  the  drummer,  who       j^^^ 
was  in  front.     The  earl  of  Loudon's  men,  perceiving  that 
they  were  discovered,  and  not  knowing  the  number  of  their 
opponents,  struck  with  a  sudden  panic,  took  to  their  heels, 
and  trampling  down  each   other  in  their  confusion,  never 
^stopped  to  look  behind  till  they  reached  Inverness. 

Lxxx.  Next  day  Charles  collected  his  scattered  forces,  and  jl,^^  j^^ 
proceeded   to  that  town,   intending  to  revenge  the  insult ;  <lon  re- 
but Loudon,  accompanied  by  the  lord  president,   retreated  j^^^^^ 
to  Ross- shire,  by  Kessoc  ferry,  and  prevented  all  pursuit  by 
carrying  with  him  the  boat  craft  of  every  description  to  the 
north  side.     The  rebels  entered  Inverness  jjust  as  the  others 
were  leaving   it,   and  commenced  besieging  the  castle.     It 
was  a  square  building,  fortified  in  the  modern  style,  with  Charletei^ 
four  bastions,   but  was  rather  a  barrack   than  a  fortress,  ^^"^^'^ 
though  honoured  with  the  title  of  Fort  George.    Lord  Lou-  takes  Fort 
don,  at  his  departure,  had  thrown  in  two  independent  and  ^«*K*» 
one  regular  company,  who  being  well  provisioned,  and  hav- 
ing plenty  of  ammunition,  might  have  kept  the  enemy  at 
bay  for  a  time  ;  but  some  French  officers  beginning  to  make 
at  least  the  form  of  a  siege,  the  garrison  surrendered,  and 
the  rebels  obtained  upwards  of  one  hundred  barrels  of  beef, 
sixteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  mi- 
litary stores.     The  fortifications  were  immediately  destroy- 
ed.    The  artillery  found  in  Fort  George  enabled  them  to 
undertake  the  siege  of  Fort  Augustus,  whicli  was  conducted  and  Fort 
by  the  Irish  engineers,  and  finished  in  a  few  days ;  the  gar-     "^"*  "*■ 
rison,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  were 
made  prisoners  of  war. 

LXXX  I.  The  rebel  head  quarters  were  now  established  at 
Inverness,  and  thither  their  grand  divisions  were  concen- 
trating. Two  French  vessels  had  arrived  at  Aberdeen  and  Supplies 
.  Peterhead  with  money,  ammunition,  arms,  and  a  picquet  of  ^^^  "®"' 
the  cavalry  of  Fitz- James  dismounted.  This  seasonable 
supply,  escorted  by  that  portion  of  the  army  under  lord 
George  Murray,  which  left  Aberdeen  on  the  approach  of 
Cumberland,  joined  '*  his  highness*^  in  the  end  of  the  month; 
and  while  the  state  of  the  weather  detained  the  duke  in  win- 
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BOOK    ter  qiiarterg,  the  rebels,  increased  in  numbers,  dispersed  ibe 
earl  of  Loudon's  armament,  and  reduced  the  greater  part  ol 
1744L     ^''^  posts  in  Atbole  from  whence  they  could  be  aimojed,  m 
which  prevented  their  recruits  from  assembling. 

Lxxxii.  In  the  beginning  of  March,  the  earl  erf*  Crooiartjr 
was  sent  to  dislodge  lord  Loudon  from  Ross-shire,  bmit  his 
lordship  stood  his  ground  till  the  duke  of  Perth  and  loni 
George  Murray  arrived  with  the  Macdonalds  of  Clanraoald 
and  a  battalion  of  the  Camerons,  when  he  retreated  across  the 
Firth  of  Tain  to  Sutherland,  qiiartering  his  troops  in  the  town 
of  Dornoch  and  the  surrounding  country.     Their  pursuers 
then  encamped  at  Fairntosh,  whence  lord  George  returned 
to  head  quarters.     Tiie  duke  of  Perth,  on  whom  the  sole 
command  devolved,  having  collected  a  number  of  boats  ai 
the  town  of  Tain,  directly  opposite  Dornoch,  ordered  part 
of  his  men  to  embark,  and  while  they  crossed  under  cover 
of  a  fog,  he  marched  with  the  remainder  round  the  head  of 
the  frith,  and  uniting  within  a  short  distance  of  Dornochj 
Loudon      surprised  about  two  hundred  of  lord  Loudon's  regiment 
'"^"        on  their  march,  and  took  their  major,  [Mackenzie]  with  se- 
veral other  gentlemen,  and  about  sixty  privates,  prisoners. 
Lord  Loudon,  obliged  in  consequence  of  this  disaster  to  d«> 
cline  a  meeting,  retreated  through  Sutherland  to  the  sea 
coast,  and  embarked,  along   with  the  president,  Macleod, 
Retire*  to  and  six  hundred  men,  for  the  Isle  of  Skye  ;  a  small  party, 
*liy««         with  a  few  officers,  retiring  to  lord  Reay's  country,  where 
they  soon  after  accidentally  assisted  in  a  most  important 
piece  of  service. 

ucxxiii.  Lord  George  Murray  contrived  the  snrprisal  of 
the  posts  in  Athole,  and  upon  his  return  from  Sutlierland 
hastened  to  carry  liis  project  into  execution ;  the  scheme 
was  entirely  adapted  for  the  highland  character,  and  as  ad- 
niirably  executed.  Taking  with  him  one  regiment  of  the 
Athdle  brigade,  he  was  joined  by  Cluny  in  Badenoch  with 
three  hundred  M acphersons,  who  had  previously  secured 
the  passes,  to  prevent  any  communication  between  that  dis- 
trict and  Athole.  About  dusk  in  the  evening  of  the  six- 
teenth, the  united  force,  amounting  to  seven  hundred  men, 
set  out  for  Dalwhinnie,  without  being  informed  of  their 
leader's  intentions,  till  they  reached  Dulnaspidel,  on  thfooi^ 
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fines  of  Atliole,  where  they  halted,  and  being  divided  into  a    BOOK 
number  of  small  parties,  lord  George  addressed  them  in  a  XXVIIL 
speech,  and  explained  to  them  the  nature  of  the  service.      I7i6. 
Thej  were  to  make  a  simultaneous  attack,   under  cover  of  l^"^ 
the  darkness,  upon  every  post  in  Athole  occupied  by  regular  Murray 
troops  or  Argyleshire  highlanders,  and  to  every  one  who  »wi^P'>»«» 
should  surprise  a  sentinel  he  promised  a  guinea  of  reward,  in  Atholt 
The  bridge  of  Bruar,  two  miles  north  of  Blair,  was  appointed 
as  tlie  place  at  which  all  the  parties  should  re-assemble,  after 
having  executed  their  orders,  where  lord  George  Murray 
and  Cluny  were  to  wait  their  arrival.     Before  day-break 
their  object  was  gained,   thirty  posts  being  surprised  and 
carried*     At  one,  Bun-Kannoch,  the  Argyleshire  men  were 
engaged  in  a  lyke-wake,*  and   were  made  prisoners  in  the 
midst  of  their  revolting  festivity  without  a  shot  being  fired ; 
at  another,  Blairfetty,  the  sentinel  was  seized,  and  the  enemy 
were  in  the  house  before  its  tenants  knew  of  their  approach. 
Wherever  the  high  landers  were  the  keepers,  the  stations 
were  taken  without  bloodshed,  but  where  the  regulars  were 
stationed,   their  better   discipline  occasioned   some  trifling 
loss;  at  Kinnacliin,  the  sentinel  was  on  his  guard  and  gave 
the  alarm,  but  after  a  short  resistance,  in  which  one  man  was 

♦  "  This  ancient  custom  most  probably  originated,"  Dr.  Jamieson  thinks, 
**  from  a  silly  superstition  with  respect  to  the  danger  of  a  corpse  being  carried 
ofif  by  some  of  the  agents  of  the  invisible  world,  or  exposed  to  the  ominoiu  li- 
berties of  brute  animals.  But  in  itself  it  is  certainly  a  decent  and  proper  one, 
because  of  the  possibility  of  the  person  considered  as  dead  being  only  in  a 
swoon.  Whatever  was  the  original  design,  the  Uktcake  seems  to  have  very 
early  degenerated  into  a  scene  of  festivity,  extremely  incongruous  to  the  melan- 
choly  occasion.  Pennant  giv^s  an  amusing  account  of  the  strange  mixture  of 
sorrow  and  joy  in  the  late-wdkta  of  our  highlanders.  The  late-wake  is  a  cere- 
mony used  ut  funerals.  The  evening  after  the  death  of  any  person,  the  rela- 
tions and  friends  of  the  deceased  meet  at  the  house,  attended  by  the  bagpipe  or 
fiddle  ;  the  nearest  of  kin,  be  it  wife,  son,  or -daughter,  opens  the  melancholy 
ball  dancing  and  greeting — t.  e.  crying  violently — at  the  same  time ;  and  this 
continues  till  day.light,  but  with  such  gambols  and  frolics  among  the  younger 
part  of  the  company,  that  the  loss  w  hich  occasions  them  is  often  more  than 
supplied  by  the  consequences  of  that  night.  If  the  corpse  remain  unburied  for 
two  itighta,  the  same  rites  are  renewed.  Thus,  Scythian  like,  they  rejoice  at 
the  deliverance  of  their  friends  out  of  this  life  of  misery.  It  was  not  alone  in 
Scotland  that  these  watcbings  degenerated  into  excess.  Such  indecencies  we 
find  long  ago  forbidden  by  the  church.  In  vij^iliis  circa  corpora  martuorum  ve- 
tanlur  chorea  ct  CQhtilcuae  uculurcs  ludi  et  alii  tur pes  et  fatui.  Synoti  Wicorn, 
An.  1240.'*     Peimant's  Tour  in  S.  17()9,  p.  112.     Jamiesun's  Diet. 
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killed,  the  assailants  broke  into  the  house,  and  made  the 
party  prisoners.  At  Lude,  occupied  by  a  party  of  the  2l8t 
regiment,  the  sentinel  was  killed,  and  the  rest  surrendered ; 
but  at  Blair  Inn,  where  their  officers  were  quartered,  the 
resistance  was  more  determined  and  successful,  and  the 
whole  of  these  gentlemen  made  good  their  retreat  to  the 
castle.  At  their  arrival,  sir  Andrew  Agnew  on  the  instant 
got  his  garrison  under  arms,  and  in  return  had  very  nearly 
surprised  the  surprisers,  who  only  escaped  by  one  of  those 
fortunate  incidents  which  a  happy  genius,  aided  by  cool  pre- 
sence of  mind,  is  able  in  this  species  of  warfare  to  turn  to 
advantage.  About  day-dawn,  before  any  of  the  parties  had 
come  in,  a  highlander  from  the  town  of  Blair  brought  intel- 
ligence to  the  bridge  of  Bruar  of  sir  Andrew's  approach. 
Lord  George  and  Cluny  had  then  with  them  only  twenty- 
five  privates  and  a  few  elilerly  gentlemen,  but  they  had  all 
the  colours  and  pipers  of  the  parties  ; — to  resist  was  impos- 
sible, and  to  retire  was  destruction.  "  If  I  quit  my  post," 
said  lord  George,  "  all  the  parties  I  have  sent  out  as  they 
some  in  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy."  There  was  no 
time  for  hesitating;  already  the  streaks  of  light  upon  the 
mountains  announced  the  near  approach  of  sun-rise.  In 
this  emergency,  looking  anxiously  around  him,  he  observed 
an  unfinished  fold-dike,  intended  as  a  fence  for  cattle,  of 
considerable  length,  that  intersected  a  field  near  the  bridge. 
Thither  he  instantly  led  his  men,  and  drawing  them  up  be- 
hind the  dike,  at  a  distance  one  from  another,  to  make  a 
formidable  appearance,  he  placed  the  colours  in  front,  or- 
dered the  pipers  to  keep  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  road 
from  Blair,  and  the  moment  they  saw  the  soldiers,  to  strike 
up  with  all  the  instruments  at  once.  Just  as  the  sun  rose, 
the  regiment  came  in  sight,  and  at  that  moment  the  whole 
band  saluted  them  with  their  loudest  blast  of  bagpipe  mu- 
sic, while  the  officers  and  men  drew  their  swords  and  bran- 
dished them  about  their  head.  Sir  Andrew,  who  was  near- 
sighted, after  gazing  a  while  in  silence  at  the  spectacle,  faced 
his  men  to  the  right  about  and  marched  back  to  the  castle 
of  Blair. 

Lxxxiv.  Shortly  after,  several  of  the  parties  arrived,   hav- 
ing performed   their   service   in   excellent  style,    and 
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three  hundred   prisoners,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.     BOOK 
Lord  George  now  followed    Agnew  with  about  four  hun-  _^__ 
dredy  and   invested  the  house  of  Blair.     Blair  Castle  was      1746. 
then  an  irregular  buildintr,  with  walls  of  great  thickness,  but 
no  siege  having  been  anticipated,  it  was  ill  prepared,  having 
only  some  cheese  and  bread  for  the  men,  and  very  little  pro- 
vender for  the  horses,  but  they  had  a  well  within  the  house 
which  supplied  them  with  water;  their  ammunition  amount-  He  invests 
ed  to  only  sixteen  round  of  ball-cartridges  per  man.     The  of*Bh»Tr.^ 
investment  was  so  sudden,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the 
guard  escaped  being  intercepted  when  falling  back  into  the 
castle.     But  their  commander  was  a  man  of  the  most  de- 
termined character,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  de- 
fend the  place  to  the  hist  extremity ;  the  doors  were  barri- 
cadoed ;  the  garrison,  about  two  hundred  and  seventy,  rank 
and  file,  were   placed   under  proper  officers  in  the  different 
apartments,  with  orders  to  be  sparing  of  their  shot,  except 
in  case  of  an  actual  attack,  and  put  upon  an  allowance  of  a 
pound  of  biscuit,  a  quarter  pound  of  cheese,  and  a  bottle  of 
water  per  diem. 

Lxxxv.  Early  in  the  morning  of  next  day,  lord  George, 
who  well  knew  the  governor's  choleric  temper,  jocularly  sent 
him  a  written  summons  to  surrender,  by  a  handsome  high- 
land  girl,   the  maid  of  the  Inn,  his  officer's  rendezvous,  at 
Blair :  she  delivered   her   message    with  great  earnestness,  Sends  a 
and  strongly  advised  a  compliance,  as  the  highlanders  were  [""^i^J*""* 
a  thousand  strong,  and  would   batter  the  castle  about  their  Andrew, 
ears.     The  young  officers  relished  the  joke,  and  desired  her 
to  return,  and  tell  those  gentlemen  that  they  would  be  soon 
driven  away,  when   they  would   become  her  visitors  as  for- 
merly ;  but  she  insisted  on  the  paper  being  delivered  to  the 
governor,  and  a  superannuated  kind  of  a  lieutenant  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  carry  it.    No  sooner,  however,  did  "  the  peer- 
less knight^'  hear  something  of  it  read,    than    he   furiously 
drove   the  lieutenant  from  his  presence,  vociferating   after  His  beha- 
him  a  volley  of  epithets  against  lord  George,  and  threaten-  cetvinsiu^ 
ing    to   shoot   through  the    head  any  other  messenger  he 
should  send ;  which  the  girl  overhearing,  was  glad  to  take 
back  the  summons   to  her  employer,  who,  with   lord   Nairn, 
Cluny,  and  some  other  chiefs,  were  waiting  in  the  church- 
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BOOK    yard  to  receive  her,  and  ap|)eared  highly  diverted  with  her 
XXVIIL  report.   Lord  George,  who  hod  only  two  small  cannon^  threw 
1746     some  hot  balls  that  did  no  mischief,  and  he  waited  the  pro- 
gress of  famine ;  which  must  very  soon  have  forced  the  gar- 
rison to  surrender,  or  attempt  to  break  through  and  try  to 
gain  the  king^s  troops  at  castle  Menzies. 

Lxxxvi.  Before  making  any  such  desperate  effort,  sir  An*' 
drew  resolved,  if  possible,  to  acquaint  the  earl  of  Crawford, 
who  was  with  the  Hessians,  of  his  situation,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
son, the  duke  of  Athole's  gardener,  undertook  the  perilous 
journey.  The  great  door  being  unbarricadoed,  and  opened 
without  noise,  he  slipped  out  unperceived  by  the  rebels,  and 
proceeded  on  horseback  slowly  to  the  bottom  of  the  avenue 
Infomw      that  led  to  the  hii^h  road  ;  when  beins:  discovered  and  fire<i 

thfi  emA  of  o  »  o 

Crawford  ^^  ^^^  soldiers  in  the  castle  directed  their  muskets  to  the 
of  hit  si-  places  whence  the  firing  proceeded,  and  it  ceased,  which  the 
garrison  hoped  was  a  mark  that  Wilson  had  escaped ;  but 
next  day,  to  their  grief,  they  perceived  a  highlander  mount- 
ed on  the  horse  that  he  had  rode,  and  understood  that  he 
was  either  a  prisoner  or  shot.  Still,  however,  no  thoughts 
of  a  surrender  were  entertained,  and  they  were  looking  for- 
ward with  no  very  agreeable  sensations,  when,  to  their  sur- 
J^'**  prise,  the  girl  from  Blair  Inn  brought  them  the  joyful  intel- 

tires.  ligence  that  the  highlanders  had  gone  off  for  Dalnacardoch 

and  Badenoch.  The  governor,  dreading  a  stratagem,  would 
not  allow  them  to  relax,  till  on  the  second  of  April  an  officer 
arrived  from  the  earl  of  Crawford,  with  intelligence  that  his 
lordship,  with  some  cavalry,  was  on  the  road,  and  might  be 
expected  in  an  hour;  when  the  garrison,  being  drawn  out,  the 
earl  was  received  by  their  eccentric  commander,  with  this 
compliment,  "  My  lord,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  but  by 
all  that^s  good  you  have  been  very  dilatory — we  can  give 
you  nothing  to  eat.''  His  lordship  answered  laughingly. 
Sir  An-  *'  I  assure  you,  sir  Andrew,  I  made  all  the  haste  I  possibly 
lieved!^  could,  and  I  hope  that  you  and  the  officers  will  do  me  the 
honour  to  partake  with  me  of  such  fare  as  I  can  give  you/ 
The  invitation^  was  too  welcome  to  the  half  starved  officers 
to  be  refused,  and  they  adjourned  to  the  summer-house  in 
the  garden,  where  a  plentiful  dinner  was  provided,  and  ex* 
cellent  wines.     Thev  then  learned  that  their  friend  Wilsou 
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had  performed  his  service,  but  his  horse,  startled  by  the  fir-    BOOK 
ing^  had  thrown  him,  and  while  he  made  his  escape  on  foot,  XXVIIL 
the  higManders  made  a  prize  of  the  animal ;  they  were  also      174^ 
informed  of  another  cause  of  delay :  lord  Crawford  had  in  Uea«Mit 
vain  attempted  to  bring  up  the  Hessians  to  their  relief,  but  ^^JJ^- 
so  great  was  their  terror  of  being  attacked  in  the  awful  pass 
of  Killikrankie  by  the  swords  of  the  wild  mountaineers,  that 
they  absolutely  refused  to  go  beyond  iu^ 

jLxxxvii.  Fort  William  was  more  formally  besieged,  but 
with  as  little  success.  Expecting  a  visit  from  the  rebels,  the 
garrison  had  been  strengthened  by  three  hundred  Argyle- 
shire  men,  with  a  good  engineer  and  a  detachment  of  the 
regulars,  besides  which,  two  sloops  of  war,  the  Serpent  and 
Baltimore,  had  been  ordered  to  cruise  on  the  station.  The 
command  of  the  sea  secured  supplies,  and  their  superior 
skill — ^although  neither  of  the  parties  were  prodigies  in  the 
art  of  war — enabled  them  to  baffle  all  the  attempts  of  the 
besiegers,  till  the  urgency  of  affairs  called  tliem  off-^like 
their  friends  at  Blair  castle — to  another  quarter.  In  the  lat- 
ter end  of  February,  a  rebel  force,  to  the  amount  of  fifteen 
hundred  men,  including  the  French  picquets  and  a  train  of  j^^i,  ^^^ 
artillery,  sat  down  before  the  fortress;  Brigadier  Stapleton  «^ Fort 
superintending   the   operations,    Lochiel   commanding   the 

*  Genuine  Narrative  of  the  Remarkable  Blockade,  8cc  of  Blair  Gutle,  &c. 
by  a  Subaltern  Officer  [ensign,  afterward's  general  Melville]  who  acted  in  its 
defence.  Scots  Mag.  ]808>  Another  writer  mentions,  that  during  the  siege, 
the  Hessians  marched  to  relieve  the  castle,  and  some  of  the  Athol  men  were 
advanced  as  far  down  as  Dunkeld  to  get  intelligence,  and  to  guard  that  with 
otlier  passes  on  that  river,  there  were  frequent  skirmishes  between  them  and 
the  Hefsian  hussarb. — Lockhart  Papers,  vol  ii.  p.  515.  In  one  of  these  action*, 
the  highlanders  took  a  lieutenant  prisoner.  "  Next  day,**  continues  Johnstone* 
'<  lord  George  sent  hack  the  officer  with  a  letter  to  the  prince  of  Hesse,  in 
which  he  demanded,  in  the  name  of  prince  Charles,  a  cartel  for  the  exchange 
of  prisoners  on  both  sides,  adding,  that  if  he  would  not  grant  it,  all  the  Hes- 
sians  who  might  fall  into  our  hands  should  be  put  to  the  sword.  The  prince 
of  Hesse  communicated  the  letter  of  lord  George  to  the  duke  of  CumberUnd, 
representing  the  demand  as  reasonable  and  just,  but  the  duke  would  not  hear 
of  any  cartel.  The  prince  declared  instantly  that  without  a  cartel  no  Hessian 
should  stir  from  Perth,  and  he  added,  that  he  was  not  so  much  interested  in 
the  quarrel  between  the  houses  of  Stuart  and  Hanover,  as  to  sacrifice  his  sub- 
jects in  combating  with  men  driven  to  despair.  The  prince  kept  his  word  ; 
having  always  remained  at  Perth  with  his  Hessians,  and  refusing  to  advance  to 
the  north  of  Scotland  to  join  the  English  army,  as  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
wished  him  to  do.** — Memoirs  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  156-0. 
VOL.  vu  3  a 
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BOOK  highlandersy  consisting  chiefly  of  liis  own  clan,  with  the 
XXVIIL  Macdonalds  of  Keppoch  and  Glenco,  and  the  Stuarts  of  Ap- 
TITT  pin.  As  preparatory  operations,  and  to  prevent  any  suc- 
cour from  Inverary,  they  seized  the  narrows  of  the  Carron 
and  the  pass  of  Ardgour ;  but  an  attack  by  tlie  boats  of  the 
sloops  of  war  and  a  boat  belonging  to  the  fort,  drove  them 
from  the  post,  and  the  ferry  houses  on  both  sides  of  the 
water  were  burned,  which  leaving  the  passage  open,  captain 
Scott  threw  himself  into  the  place,  and  conducted  the  de- 
fence under  Campbell  the  governor. 

Lxxxviii.  Occasional  firing  occurred  on  both  sides  till 
the  twenty-first  of  March,  when  the  besiegers'  batteries  be- 
gan to  play ;  the  day  following  they  sent  a  summons  by  a 
French  Drummer,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the 
garrison.  The  cannonading  was  then  resumed,  but  on  the 
The  garh-  succeeding  days  the  besieged  made  several  sallies,  and  ge- 
■on  makes  nerally  with  success ;  they  seized  some  of  the  batteries  of 
flglliet.  ^^^  besiegers,  and  even  wasted  the  lands  of  the  Macdonalds 
and  Stewarts,  carrying  off  the  cattle  and  burning  their 
houses,  while  parties  from  the  sloops  of  war,  in  conjunction 
with  some  Argyleshire  highlanders,  destroyed  the  villages  of 
Morven.  These  ravages,  conducted  with  the  utmost  bar- 
barity of  highland  warfare,  stripping  women  and  children, 
wasting  the  corn  and  houghing  the  cattle,  were  attributed 
chiefly  to  the  Campbells,  and  were  threatened  to  be  retaliat- 
ed upon  their  heads  by  Lochiel  and  Keppoch,  who,  ^^  with 
hearts  full  of  revenge,^  declared  their  determination,  if  they 
obtained  *^  his  royal  highness's  leave,^  to  enter  their  coun- 
try and  to  act  at  discretion,  ^<  to  hang  a  Campbell  for  every 
house  that  should  be  burned  by  them.'"  Disclaiming  war 
with  women  and  the  brute  creation,  Lochiel  added,  that  a^ 
his  people  had  been  the  first  who  felt  the  cowardly  brutality 
of  their  Campbell  friends,  he  only  desired  to  live  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  thanking  them  for  it  on  the  field  ;♦  but  no 
opportunity  was  ever  afforded  them.  After  wasting  their 
strength  in  useless  endeavours,  they  were  forced,  early  in 
April,  to  raise  the  siege  abruptly,  and  retire  from  that  dis- 
trict, leaving  behind  them  the  greater  part  of  their  batter- 
ing  train. 

*  Letter  to  the  shertflf  of  Aird.     Scots  Magazine,  1746. 
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George  II-— Duke  of  Gamberiand  prohibits  piHaging  the  property  of  the  re- 
beU. — The  campeign  open8.~Roy  Stuart  retreats  before  Bland.— Rebeb 
surprise  a  royal  party  at  Keith. — Supplies  coming  to  them  captured. — Their 
distressing  situation — Royal  army  passes  the  Spey. — Charles  retires  to  Cul* 
lodeOr^Chiefs  ayerse  to  a  battle  there — Unsuccessful  attempt  to  surprise 
Che  royal  army  at  Nairn. — Battle  of  CuUoden.— CUn  regiments  retire  un- 
broken ;  foreign  troops  surrender. — Charles  retires  to  Oortulcg.^His  inter- 
view with  Lovat — ^Rebels  rally  at  Rathven. — Charles  refuses  to  resume  the 
command. — ^Royal  army  enters  Inverness. — Earl  of  Cromarty  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner. — Grants  join  the  royalists. — Rejoicing*  on  account  of  the 
victory. — Measures  for  preventing  the  re-assembling  of  the  rebels. — Prison- 
ers of  rank  sent  to  England — Charles  determines  to  return  to  France- 
Money  arrives — Chiefs  resolve  on  another  rising. — Lovat's  duplicity^ — Ge- 
neral Assembly ;  their  address  to  Duke  of  Cumberiand. — Blinisters  re- 
fuse to  become  informers  against  rebels.— Clans  averse  to  another  rising.— 
Rebel  districts  surrounded. — The  castles  and  property  destroyed.— Charles 
goes  to  the  isles.— Conveyed  by  Flora  Macdonald  to  Skye^ — Lands  at  Bora- 
dale — His  narrow  escapes.— His  reception  at  Cluny's  cage. — Reaches 
France — ^Escape  of  the  chiefs — Fate  of  his  principal  adherents — Lovat  ta* 
ken — Peers  attainted.— Trial  and  execution  of  the  English  rebels. — Case 
of  James  Dawson. — Trial  of  the  Scottish  peers ;  Kilmarnock  and  Balme- 

rino  executed Other  executions  at    London. — Trials  at  Carlisle At 

York. — Attempt  to  hurt  president  Forbes  with  the  government— His  ef- 
forts to  restrain  the  outrages  of  the  military.— Hawley  erects  a  permanent 
gallows  at  Edinburgh. — Banners  of  the  rebel  chiefs  burned  at  the  Cross.- 
Trial  of  Lovat. — His  execution. — Forfeited  estates  vested  in  the  king  for  the 
public  benefit — Highland  garb  prohibited. — Disarming  act  rigidly  enforced. 
— Important  changes  in  law  proceedings  in  Scotland.—  Bill  for  abolishing 
heritable  jurisdictions. — Act  of  grace.— Provost  Stewart's  trial  for  his  conduct 
during  the  rebellion,  and  acquittals — A  printer  punished  for  publishing  a 
satyrical  poem  on  the  occasion. — Death  of  President  Forbes— Dissensions 
among  the  Seceders  ;  they  divide  into  Burghers  and  Antiburghefs.— Par- 
liament— The  king  recommends  measures  for  consolidating  internal  peace. 
— Act  regulating  episcopacy  in  Scotland*— Peace  with  Spain. — 174^1748. 

I.  Onc  of  the  most  revolting  features  in  intestine  war  is  its  qqqk 
thievish  cruelty;  and  the  royal  forces  in  this  respect  certainly  XXIX. 
appear  to  have  merited  the  palm  of  infamous  superiority,  even  ■ 

before  the  excesses  they  committed  in  the  insolence  of  vie-  Ogiljf'it 
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tory;  bat  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  while  he  lay  at  Alier- 
deen,  politically  punished  some  of  the  marauders,  and  strict- 
ly prohibited  any  intermeddling  with  the  property  of  rebels, 
till  it  should  be  fairly  decided  in  the  courts  of  law.  Upon 
one  occasion  he  exercised  an  ostentatious  liberality,  which 
was  highly  praised,  but  was  unfortunately  singular: — somede- 
tached  parties  having  pillaged  Gordon  of  Cow bairdie's  house, 
his  lady,  by  lord  Forbes  her  father,  petitioned  the  duke,  who 
ordered  a  hundred  guineas  to  be  given  her  ! 

II.  During  the  winter  campaign,  which  displayed  the  high 
and  soldier-like  qualities  of  the  mountaineers  for  whatever  re- 
quired endurance  of  fatigue,  privation,  or  courage,  the  duke 
of  Cumberland,  confessedly  inferior  in  all  these  qualities  ex- 
cept the  last,  distributed  his  forces  during  the  severity  of  the 
season  in  sheltered  cantonments,  and  waited  the  more  genial 
approach  of  spring  for  putting  forth  his  strength.  Towards 
the  middle  of  march  general  Bland  advanced  from  Aberdeen 
to  Old  Meld  rum,  seventeen  miles  nearer  the  impetuous  Spey^ 
then  without  a  bridge,  and  unfordabte  except  in  uncommonly 
dry  weather ;  his  orders  were  to  attack  the  rebels  in  Strath- 
bogie,  where  colonel  Roy  Stuart  had  a  body  of  about  a  thou- 
sand foot  and  some  horse ;  but  the  colonel,  on  his  approach, 
withdrew  to  Fochabers,  and  Bland  took  possession  of  the 
quarters  he  had  left.  A  detachment  of  this  division,  con- 
sisting of  seventy  highlanders  of  Argyle,  and  thirty  of  King- 
ston's horse,  sent  forward  to  Keith,  was  surprised  by  the  re- 
bels from  Fochabers,  who,  surrounding  the  village,  entered 
at  both  ends,  and  killed,  or  made  prisoners  of  the  whole 
party,  except  a  cornet,  five  men,  and  two  horses  of  King- 
ston's, who  escaped  ;  the  highlanders  who  lay  in  the  church 
defended  themselves  vigorously,  and  lost  severely — their  cap- 
tain was  among  the  killed.*  After  this  little  brilliant  affair, 
the  king\s  troops  kept  on  the  alert,  and  for  several  nights 
successively  were  under  arms,  afraid  of  another  visit.  The 
whole  first  line,  consisting  of  six  battalions,  with  Kingston's 
horse  and  Cobham*s  dragoons,  assembled  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  in  Strathbogie ;  and  at  the  same  date  the  remainder  of 

*  Scots  Magazinei  1746.  Home,  chap.  ix.  who  follows  pretty  closely  the 
accounts  pablrshed  in  the  Scots  Magazine,  gives  the  number  as  stated  in  ^' 
text.     Chevalier  Johnstone  says  180  prisoners  were  taken  on  this  occaskn 
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the  royal  force  were  thus  disposed : — ihe  reserve,  consisting    BOOK 
of  three  battalions,  with  five  pieces  of  cannon  under  the    XXIX. 
command  of  brigadier  Mordaunt,   at  Old   Meldrum ;  and      itmT" 
the  second   line,  consisting  likewise  of  six  battalions,  and 
lord  Mark  Kerr's  dragoons^  remained  at  Aberdeen  with  the 
duke  of  Cumberland. 

III.  Notwithstanding  their  partial  glimpses  of  success,  the  Unpromw. 
prospects  of  the  rebels  were  far  from  being  pleasant :  their  '^rtt^ofth* 
numbers  had  increased,  but  their  means  of  support  had  di-  rebeb. 
minished.     The  promises  of  foreign  invasion  had  failed,  and 
even  the  slender  supplies  which  single  vessels  could  bring 
was  precarious,  as  the  numerous  British  cruisers  scarcely 
ever  failed  to  intercept  them  on  their  passage.     The  Hazard 
sloop  which  they   had  taken,  and  now  named  the  Prince 
Charles,  was  at  this  time  retaken  under  very  aggravating 
circumstances.     Being  a  remarkably  quick  sailer,  she  had 
made  two  or  three  lucky  voyages  to  France,  and  was  return- 
ing  laden  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  money,  when  she  was 
descried  by  the    Sheerness   British    ship   of  war,    captain  Hanrd 
(yBrian,  off  Troup  head,  who  immediately  gave  chase,  and  war  with 
following  her  through  the   Pentland   firth,  after  a  running  rappKes 
fight  •f  five  hours,  at  last  drove  her  ashore  in  Tongue  bay,  tlie*Shcer- 
Sutherland,  where  the  crew  and  passengers,  twenty  officers, ' 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  sailors  and  soldiers,  French, 
landed  late  in  the  evening.     Lord  Reay,  with  his  men,  and 
the  party  of  lord  Loudon's  regiment,  were  most  inopportune* 
ly  near  the  spot,  and  his  lordship  having  obtained  informa- 
tion respecting  their  numbers,  despatched  about  fifty  of  each 
against  them;  they  came  up  with  the  Frenchmen  in  the 
morning,  who  had  forced  a  guide  to  lead  them  away  during 
the  night,  and  immediately  attacked  ;  the  French   returned 
their  fire  briskly,  but  could  not  stand  the  broadsword,  and 
seeing  at  the  same  time  a  reinforcement  advancing,  surren- 
dered, after  six  were  killed  and  about  as  many  wounded. 
As  they  were  foreigners,  they  were  put  on  board  the  Sheer- 
ness;— the  spoil,  besides  military  stores,  contained  nearly 
thirteen  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  gold.* 

*  Tbe  Hazard  sloop  of  war  had  been  cruising  off  Montroae  while  it  was  in 
possession  of  the  rebels,  and  bad  burned  sorae  vessels  of  theirs  hi  the  harbour, 
which  sorely  annoyed  them,  as  they  could  make  no  reprisal,  till  some  time  in 
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BOOK        IV*  Another  vessel  laden  with  the  munitions  of  war,  was 

^'^^^    taken  two  days  after  by   the   Sheerness.     She   was  com^ 

manded  by  one  Sinclair,  who  pretended  that  he  was  bound 

Another     for  Boston  in  New  England,   and  forced  into  Stromness 

vessel  tok-  [jy  stress   of  weather  ;    there,   six    hishlanders,   and   six 
en  at  Ork-  jf  .  .  ,  .  i      i  .  ■ 

ney.  Orkney-men  m  correspondence  with  the  captam,  not  only 

seized  her,  but  laid  an  embargo  on  twelve  other  vessels  in 
the  harbour,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  rebel  party  at 
Kirkwall,  intended  to  appropriate  them  to  the  use  of  the 
chevalier ;  but  intelligence  having  been  transmitted  to  lord 
Reay,  he  communicated  it  to  captain  O^Brian,  who  relieved 
the  merchantmen,  and  made  an  easy  capture  of  the  pretend- 
ed Bostonian.  Upon  rendering  this  service,  lord  Reay,  who 
considered  himself  no  longer  safe  in  his  own  county — the 
earl  of  Cromarty  having  threatened  him  with  fire  and  sword 
—took  a  passage  to  Edinburgh  by  sea,  as  did  lord  Loudon's 
soldiers  to  Aberdeen. 

V.  These  losses — particularly  that  of  the  money — ^were 
severely  felt  by  Charles,  whose  exchequer,  verging  to  the  last 
extremity,  scarcely  counted  five  hundred  louis-dor's,  and 
there  was  no  hope  of  recruiting  it,  except  by  making  ano- 
ther incursion  into  the  low  country.  Shortly  before  this, 
he  had  contemplated  such  a  project,  and  had  sent  pressing 
Charles*  orders  to  Stapleton  and  Lochiel  to  bring  the  siege  of  Fort 
BiSSh^  William  to  a  close,  and  hasten  through  Argyleshire,  while 
he  with  the  rest  of  the  array  would  descend  upon  Perth  and 

November  she  was  becalmed  in  a  thick  fog  off  that  town,  and  the/  seizing  the 
opportunity,  boarded  her  with  a  parcel  of  fishing-boats,  and  took  her  without 
resistance ; — such  dread  did  the  broadsword  of  a  highlander  carry  with  it,  till 
their  "  prince  "  himself  broke  the  charm  at  Culloden. 

A  note  to  chevalier  Johnstone's  Memoirs,  p.  158,  says  that  "  Mr.  Young 
wad  informed  by  a  gentleman  from  that  part  of  the  country,  that  the  pillage  in 
question  was  the  foundation  of  a  considerable  fortune  to  one  individual — as 
lord  Reay*s  factor  or  steward  he  had  the  disposal  of  it,  and  the  money  being 
in  boxes,  he  contrived  to  persuade  the  highlanders  that  the  boxes  were  filled 
with  shot  His  family  is  now  very  opulent*"  As  the  money,  however,  was  known 
to  be  seized,  and  announced  in  all  the  papers  of  the  time,  this  must  either  not 
have  been  the  case,  or  there  must  have  been  more  than  the  twelve  or  thirteen 
thousand  pounds.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  though  the  factor  might  deceive 
the  common  highlanders,  he  would  be  equally  successful  with  the  officers ;  nor 
were  the  government  ogents  in  \7^  less  acute  in  scenting  out  a  prize  thai 
terwards. 
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form  a  junction.     But  Fort  William  was  a  more  tedious    BOOK 
business  than  they  liad  supposed,  and  the  Hessians  were  in    ^^^^ 
possession  of  the  outlets  of  the  highlands.     Now  be  was      1746. 
blockaded  by  tlie  hostile  forces,  who  were  daily  narrowing 
his  circle,  and  there  remained  but  a  choice  of  desperate  ex- 
pedients : — to  venture  the  chance  of  a  pitched  battle  with  an 
army  formidable  in  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  beaded  by  a 
prince  who  possessed  their  confidence— or  to  take  to  the 
natural  fastnesses  of  the  country  and  prolong  the  contest  by 
a  mountain  warfare,  in  reliance  on  the  faithless  promises  of 
France,  the  still  more  hopeless  assistance  of  England,  or  the 
improbable  possibility  of  forcing  government  to  give  them 
terms.     The  former  was  the  wish  of  the  highlanders,  and 
the  passage  of  the  Spey  was  expected  to  decide  it. 

VI.  As  soon  as  that  river  was  reported  fordable,  Cumber-  Cumberw 
land  commenced  his  march  northward  along  the  coast,  at-  Jj[*^^JJjf^ 
tended  by  a  fleet  of  transports  with  provisions  and  stores,  ward, 
under  the  protection   of  some  ships  of  war.      The   last 
division  of  his  troops  left  Aberdeen  on  the  eighth  of  April, 

and  formed  a  junction  with  the  others  on  the  eleventh,  at 
Cullen,  having  burned  some  non-juring  meeting-houses  by 
the  way— an  amusement  the  soldiers  were  extremely  fond  of 
— and  hanged  two  rebel  spies  at  Banff,  one  of  whom  was 
caught  in  the  act  of  numbering  tlie  royal  forces  by  notching. 
The  duke's  march  had  been  unfortunately  through  the  most 
disaffected  part  of  the  country  ;  at  Forfar  they  had  recruit- 
ed  for  the  rebels  almost  in  his  presence,*  and  in  the  coun- 
ties where  he  was,  the  loyal  inhabitants  were  uniformly 
plundered.  Oullen  house,  the  earl  of  Findlater's  seat,  where 
he  lodged,  had  been  stript,  and  the  village  pillaged  just  be- 
fore he  entered,  which,  although  the  natural  consequence  of 
being  the  seat  of  war,  and  what  in  other  hostilities  would 
have  been  called  a  just  retaliation,  gave  his  grace  an  unfa- 
vourable impression  of  Scotland,  which  his  English  friends 
were  willing  to  cherish. 

VII.  From  Cullen  the  army   proceeded  through  Focha- 
bers to  the  Spey,  on  approaching  which  they  perceived  the 

*  This  was  afterwards  denied  by  the  minister,  iession-cleil[,  and  elders  of 
the  town.     Scots  Mag.  1746,  p.  194. 
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opposite  bank  covered  with  the  enemy  in  martial  array,  and 
halted  in  expectation  of  having  to  force  the  river.  Lord 
John  Drummond  had  been  entrusted  with  its  defence  ;  and 
had  the  whole  of  the  rebel  force  been  collected,  it  was  the 
intention  of  their  leaders  to  have  fought  the  decisive  action 
here — a  situation  much  preferable  to  what  was  afterwards 
chosen — but  they  were  scattered  over  the  country,  and  lord 
John's  detachment  was  too  inferior  to  contest  the  point  with 
any  prospect  of  success.  Upon  the  appearance  of  the  royal 
army  he  withdrew  to  Elgin,  and  a  few  shot  from  lord  El- 
cho's  troop  of  life  guards  was  the  only  opposition  they  met 
in  crossing  this  formidable  stream.  It  was  passed  at  three 
places,  by  one  division  at  a  ford  near  Gormach,  by  another 
at  Gordon  castle,  and  by  a  third  at  Belly  churcli.  After 
the  passage  was  effected,  each  soldier  had  a  quartern  of 
nim  and  a  biscuit  served  out  to  him,  and  they  lodged  for 
that  night  near  the  river,  the  duke  taking  possession  of  the 
manse  of  Speymouth,  which  the  ex-prince  bad  so  lately  oc- 
cupied. Next  morning  they  pursued  their  route,  and  en- 
camped at  Alves,  within  four  miles  of  Elgin.  On  the  four- 
teenth they  moved  to  Nairn,*  the  vanguard  consisting  of 
some  companies  of  grenadiers,  a  parly  of  Argyleshire  men, 
and  Kingston's  light  horse.  The  rebels  continuing  to  re- 
tire before  them,  their  rear  guard  composed  of  the  Clanra- 
nalds,  the  French  picquets,  and  Fiiz-James's  horse,  frequent- 
ly exchanged  shot  with  the  other,  and  at  a  little  distance  be- 
yond Nairn,  had  very  nearly  come  to  an  engagement;  but 
Charles  unexpectedly  appearing  with  a  troop  of  his  guards 
and  the  Macintosh  regiment,  the  royal  party  fell  back  upon 
their  main  body  at  Nairn,  and  the  rebels  marched  on  to  meet 
their  companions  at  Culloden. 

VIII.  When  Charles  heard  of  his  antagonist's  having  re- 
ceived all  his  reinforcements  and  supplies,  and  that  he  was 
preparing  to  advance,  he  sent  expresses  to  call  in  all  his 
forces  with  the  intention  of  meeting  him.    The  sieges  of  Blair 


*  Hawley,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  great  predilection  for  hanging  any  un- 
fortunate wretches  over  whom  he  had  the  power,  oi-dered  a  poor  fellow  to  be 
hanged  at  Nairn,  "  but  in  five  minutes  the  duke,  on  hearing  his  inoocenceii  or* 
dered  him  to  be  cut  down.     Being  recovered  to  his  senses,  he  appear-* 
ignorant  of  the  last  scene  he  had  gone  through." — Henderson's  Hi 
Bebellion,  p.  317. 
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and  Fort  William  were  immediately  raised,  and  the  troops    boOR 
from  the  former  were  sent  to  Spey  side ;  the  latter  were  re-    XXIX. 
pairing  to  Inverness,  whither  the  rest  were  daily  expected,      n^aT* 
when  the  news  of  Cumberland's  having  passed  the  Spey  broke  More. 
upon  them  like  a  thunderbolt.     Cumberland's  motions  had  {be"i!mk, 
not  been  wonderfully  rapid,  yet  they  caught  the  rebels  un- 
prepared, who  had  not  calculated  upon  his  advance  before 
they  were  ready  to  meet  him,  nor  that  he  would  have  been 
allowed  to  cross  the  Spey  till  their  troops  were  collected^ 
for  although  the  inequality  of  numbers  forbade  th«  hope  that 
lord  John  Drummond  sliould  ultimately  prevail,  yet  as  the 
fords  were  critical,  and  some  of  them  run  in  a  zig-zag  direc- 
tion, exposing  the  €nemy  to  be  enfiladed  in  passing,  it  was 
thought  that  he  might  have  been  detained  for  some  time  on 
the  banks,  or  severely  annoyed  before  he  got  over. 

IX.  None  of  these  events  happened,  and  at  this  hour  of 
their  necessity  Lochiel  and  Keppoch  had  not  arrived,  the 
Macphersons  with  Cluny  were  in  Badenoch,  the  master  of 
Lovat  with  the  Frazers  were  also  in  their  own  country,  Mac- 
kinnon,  Glengyle,  and  Barrisdale,  were  absent  in  Ross,  and 
the  earl  of  Cromarty,  with  seven  hundred  men,  was  in  Sulli- 
erland.  Charles,  notwithstanding,  upon  learning  that  the  of  their  cf- 
enemy  were  advancing,  announced  his  resolution  to  meet  I»J»«n^ 
and  give  them  battle ;  and  when  his  advisers  requested  him 

only  to  delay  for  a  short  time  till  his  scattered  detachments 
came  in,  with  a  presumptuous  confidence  that  insured  ruin, 
he  declared  if  he  had  only  a  thousand  men  ha  would  attack 
them,*  and  accordingly  marched  out  of  Inverness  with  what 
force  he  had,  leaving  orders  for  such  as  should  arrive  to  fol- 
low him  to  Culloden,  on  the  north-west  of  iJrummossie 
muir ;  an  extensive  heath  about  five  miles  distant  from  In- 
verness, and  not  quite  twelve  from  Nairn. 

X.  After  advancing  on  the  Nairn  road  to  meet  the  retreat- 
ing column,  the  prince  returned  to  Culloden.  In  the  even- 
ing Lochiel  arrived,  and  the  whole  bivouacked  among  the 
furze  in  the  parks,  Charles  and  his  general  officers  lodging 
in  the  house.  Next  day  Keppoch  with  his  Macdonalds 
joined,  and  the  army  was  drawn  out  on  the  muir  in  order  of 

*  Lord  George  Mumy*t  Letter  to  Hamilton  of  Baiigour.  Home*!  App.  No.  42. 
VOL.  VI.  S  H 
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BOOK    battle,  to  receive  the  enemy.     Lord  George  Murray  and  the 
XXIX.    principal  officers  were  averse  to  engage  on  the  plain,  and 
1746.     proposed  to  retire  to  a  strong  ground  on  the  other  side  of 
Advice  of   jj^g  water  of  Nairn,  and  there  wait  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
where  if  he  dared  venture  to  attack,  every  probability  was 
against  him,  and  they  had  no  doubt  the  highlanders  would 
give  a  very  good  account  of  him  ;  or  if  he  did  not,  they  pro- 
posed to  retire  and  draw  him  further  into  the  mountains, 
where  in  some  pass  or  glen  a  favourable  opportunity  would 
most  assuredly  offer  for  assaulting  him;  but  Charles  would 
not  listen  to  any  thing  that  had  the  appearance  of  avoiding 
an  engagement. 

XI.  About  mid-day,  lord  George  sent  brigadier  Stapleton 
and  Kerr  of  Graden  to  view  the  ground  on  the  other  side  the 
Nairn,  and  at  three  they  returned  with  a  report  that  it  was 
exactly  such  as  his  lordship  had  described  it.     Still  Charles 

GbAtinacy  ^**  inflexible ;  he  would  not  give  up  Inverness,  and  the  ene- 
of  Charles,  my  might  pass  without  attacking  them  !  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions was  also  urged  as  an  insuperable  objection,  but  lord 
George  insisted  that  notwithstanding  every  culpable  neglect, 
there  was  still  enough  at  Inverness  for  present  use,  part  of 
which  could  be  easily  brought  to  their  position,  and  the  rest 
sent  towards  Loch  Moy,  where  he  meant  to  retire  if  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  did  not  cross  the  water  of  Nairn,  nor  gave 
an  opportunity  of  fighting  to  advantage.  The  chevalier  in- 
sisted upon  fighting  where  they  were,  and  with  surpassing 
folly  preferred  meeting  in  an  open  level  an  enemy  who  had 
a  well  served  artillery,  and  a  vast  superiority  in  horse. 

XII.  Then  lord  George,  when  he  saw  inevitable  destruc- 
tion staring  them  in  the  face,  suggested  a  surprise.  He  had 
before  considered  it  probable  that  Cumberland,  in  marching 
from  Aberdeen,  might  rest  a  night  at  Nairn,  and  designing, 
if  circumstances  proved  favourable,  to  make  some  such  at- 
tempt, had  consulted  Anderson,  the  guide  at  Preston,  who  en- 
tirely approved  it,  and  entreated  him  to  explain  his  plan  to 

Afurpnse  some  of  the  chiefs,  particularly  Lochiel ;  but  this  he  refused, 

planned,      as  he  said  they  would  be  talking  of  it  to  their  friends,  and  as 

success  depended  upon  secrecy,  that  would  entirely  destroy 

the  whole;  now  in  desperation  he  communicated  it  to  the 

prince.     There  being  no  appearance  of  Cumberland's 
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proach,  it  was  taken  for  granted,  that  as  it  was  his  birth-day    BOOK 
his  soldiers  would  be  celebrating  the  occasion,  and  remain    ^^^^ 


carousing  in  camp.  The  men  were  therefore  ordered  to  their  174S> 
quarters,  and  Charles,  assembling  the  chiefs,  produced  as  his 
own  scheme,  a  night  attack  upon  his  camp  at  Nairn,  before 
the  troops  should  have  recovered  from  their  supposed  de- 
bauch. No  one,  however,  appeared  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  proposal.  Lord  John  Drummond  and  the  duke  oi  Advtn- 
Perth  expressly  disapproved,  and  Lochiel  drily  remarked, 
the  army  next  day  would  be  stronger  by  fifteen  hundred ' 
but  lord  George  Murray,  still  fearing  an  engagement  on  the 
niuir,  strongly  seconded  the  motion,  pointing  out  the  advan* 
tages  of  a  night  attack,  in  rendering  cannon  and  cavalry,  of 
which  he  had  h  rational  dread,  almost  useless,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  make  the  attempt,  as  the  best  alternative  in  their 
circumstances.  Lord  George,  glad  at  having  carried  this 
object,  expressed  great  confidence  of  success,  and  assured 
Anderson  that  he  considered  the  night  attack  as  giving  their 
army  a  much  better  chance  than  they  had  either  at  Preston 
or  Falkirk. 

XIII.  Eight  o'clock  was  the  hour  fixed  upon  for  marching, 
but  by  some  gross  mismanagement — which  the  highlanders 
attributed  to  their  ofiicers,  and  their  ofiicers  attributed  to 
John  Hay,  acting  secretary  to  Charles,  in  absence  of  Mur- 
ray, who  was  sick — the  whole  provisions  served  out  to  the 
army  that  day  had  not  exceeded  a  biscuit  per  man  ;  and  be- 
tween six  and  seven  **  they  broke  ofi*  in  all  directions  in 
search  of  provisions  and  quarters."  When  the  oflicers  went  Obstadci, 
to  muster  their  regiments,  they  found  them  sadly  deficient ; 

and  when  sent  in  search  of  the  men,  numbers  of  them  refus- 
ed to  return,  telling  them  they  might  shoot  them  if  they 
chose,  but  they  would  not  come  back  without  meal.  Not 
less  than  two  thousand  were  absent  from  their  army,  inferior 
to  Cumberland's  had  every  regiment  been  complete,  and 
the  o£Bcers  expressed  much  unwillingness  to  set  out ;  but 
Charles,  who  thought  nothing  impossible  for  highlanders, 
was  bent  upon  it,  and  at  the  appointed  hour  issued  his  or- 
ders to  march. 

XIV.  The  royal  camp  was  nearly  twelve  miles  direct  east 
from  Culloden,  and  the  ground  between  flat  and  muirish» 
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with  the  river  Nairn,  running  from  west  to  east,  along  the 
south  side ;  the  road  from  CuUoden  to  Nairn  passed  through 
the  ground  on  the  north,  and  the  house  of  Kilraik  or  Kil- 
ravock  stood  near  the  road  at  nine  miles  distance.  Accord- 
ing to  the  proposed  plan,  the  whole  rebel  army  were  to 
march  in  a  body  till  they  passed  Kilravock,  then  the  van^ 
amounting  to  about  one  third  of  the  army,  led  by  lord  George 
Murray,  was  to  have  crossed  the  river  Nairn,  and  marched 
along  the  south  side,  the  remaining  two  thirds  continuing 
their  route  on  the  north,  till  both  reached  the  hostile  camp^ 
when  Murray  was  to  descend  from  the  south,  while  the 
other  rushed  in  from  the  west,  and,  sword  in  hand,  endea- 
vour to  sweep  all  before  them.  Some  of  the  royal  officers 
themselves  afterwards  declared,  had  it  been  properly  carried 
into  effect,  the  attack  might  have  been  to  ihem  extremely 
disastrous. 

XV.  Agreeably  to  this  arrangement,  the  highland  army  set 
out  in  two  columns,  or  rather  one  long  line,  with  a  break  in 
the  middle,  lord  George  Murray  in  front  at  the  head  of  the 
Athole  brigade,  lord  John  Drummond  in  the  rear  of  the 
first  column,  Charles  and  the  duke  of  Perth  towards  the 
rear  of  the  whole,  and  men  acquainted  with  the  country 
were  distributed  throughout  the  line  as  guides.  Almost  im- 
mediately the  night  grew  very  dark,  and  as  they  avoided 
the  road  and  passed  through  deep  and  wet  ground,  the  higli- 
landers  in  front  were  grievously  retarded  by  the  foreigners 
in  the  rear — the  French  picquets — who,  sinking  at  every 
step,  were  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  march  of  the  moun- 
taineers. Before  they  reached  Kilravock,  the  first  colunm 
had  been  called  upon  fifty  times  to  halt,  and  shortly  after 
passing  it  at  the  small  farm  of  Yellow  Know,  lord  John 
Drummond,  whose  patience  had  been  entirely  exhausted  by 
repeatedly  whispering  to  lord  George,  at  length  burst  out 
into  angry  expostulation  with  his  lordship — "  Why  will  ye 
go  on  ?  there  is  a  gap  in  the  line  half  a  mile  long — the  men 
wont  come  up.*''* 


•  Lord  George  Murray's  Letter.     Home,  chap.  ix.     Lockhart  Papers,  toL 
n.  p.  509.     Letter  in  the  Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  523,  et  uq.  supposed  t» 
have  been  also  written  by  lord  George  Murray.     Lord  George,  in  >• 
to  Hamilton  of  Bangour,  omits  lord  John's  expostulation,  but  says,  * 
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XTi.  A  halt  was  immediately  ordered^  and  the  chiefs  of  BOOK 
the  column  proceeded  to  the  front,  when  lord  George  put    XXIX 
the  question  to  them  whether  they  thought  it  practicable  to     .--^ 
succeed  in  surprising  the  enemy  ?     It  was  now  two  o'clock, 
the  very  latest  hour  at  which  the  attack  ought  to  have  com- 
menced, and  they  had  only  marched  six  miles ;  four  still 
remained,  several  of  the  defiles  through  which  they  must 
pass  were  long  and  very  narrow,  and  many  of  the  men  had 
left  the  ranks  and  lain  down  in  the  wood  of  Kilraik  ;  it  was 
.palpable  they  could  not  advance  more  than  two  miles  be- 
fore daybreak,  and  for  two  miles  at  least  they  must  march 
in  the  enemy's  sight  before  they  could  come  at  them.     All 
the  principal  officers  agreed  that  the  thing  was  impossible, 
and  besides  they  were  convinced  they  had  not  now  half  the 
men  that  had  been  drawn  up  the  day  before.     Mr.  Hep- 
burn, one  of  the  volunteers,   said,  that  though  it  were  day- 
light, the  red  coats  would  be  drunk  with  solemnizing  the 
duke^s  birth-day,  but  no  one  officer  was  of  that  opinion ; 
they  all  agreed  of  the  necessity  of  returning  to  Culloden, 
that  the  men  might  at  least  obtain  some  repose ;  a  route 
which,  from  deference  to  Charles,  they  adopted,  instead  ofThedefjni 
adhering  to  their  own  sounder  opinion,  and  retiring  to  strong  "** 
ground,  where  they  might  probably  have  obtained  at  least  a 
few  hours  sleep  without  interruption.*   Their  return  was  ac- 
complished with  much  more  expedition  than  their  advance, 

of  Perth,  Jameg,  who  was  as  keen  as  any  man  in  the  army,  crossed  the  nar- 
row road  with  his  horse,  and  said  it  was  impossible  the  line  could  join,  if  I 
did  not  make  a  halt."  When  halted,  and  when  it  was  evident  to  the  whole 
of  the  leaders  that  the  scheme  must  be  given  up,  lord  George  Murray  took 
advantage  of  an  equivocal  message  from  Charles,  and  used  his  name  a^  authoris- 
ing  a  retreat,  now  become  absolutely  necessary ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Charles  did  not  intend  to  retreat,  and  that  be  was  highly  offended 
at  it ; — such,  certainly,  was  the  current  opinion  of  the  day.  Lockhart  Pa- 
pers, vol.  ii.  p.  519.  Johnstone's  Memoirs,  p.  174.  Henderson's  Hist, 
p.  320.  This  letter  was  written  to  a  person  who  had  himself  been  in  the  re- 
bellion, and  as  these  people  wished  always  to  throw  a  kind  of  sacredness  around 
the  character  of  the  prince,  lord  George  endeavoured  to  excuse  his  palpable 
imbecility  even  where  he  could  not  avoid  insinuating  blame.  Johnstone,  who 
had  no  such  blind  veneration  for  this  wayward  fragment  of  a  weak  family,  asserted 
without  hesitation,  his  opinion  of  Charles,  whom  he  roundly  taxes  both  with 
pusillanimity  and  folly. 

*  Lockhart  Papers.  vJ-  ii.p.  519* 
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BOOK  Murray  commanded  the  right,  lord  John  Drummond  the 
XXIX.  {gft^  Tfjg  second  line  consisting  of  the  motley  assortment 
1746.  of  lowlanders,  foreigners,  some  few  highlanders,  and  the 
Irish  picquets,  was  commanded  by  general  Stapleton,  having 
one  troop  of  horse  on  the  right  and  another  on  the  ie&  The 
skeletons  of  lord  Pitsligo's  and  Strathallan's  horse^  and  of 
Kilmarnock's  foot  guards,  were  styled  a  reserve  iunder  the 
earl :  Charles  himself,  with  a  troop  of  horse  goardsy  and 
one  of  Fitz-James's,  took  his  station  on  a  small  eminence 
behind  the  right  of  the  second  line.  The  sonth  flaidc  was 
covered  by  the  north  wall  of  a  large  inclosurct  which  ex- 
tended to  the  river  Nairn  ;  the  left  by  a  marsh :  the  cannon 
were  placed  in  front. 
Tbefightof  XXI.  About  twelve  o'^clock  the  royal  army,  at  leaat  eight 
CuUodeiu  thousand  strong,  made  their  appearance,  marching  also  in 
two  lines,  with  cavalry  on  each  flank,  and  a  strong  body  of 
reserve.  When  within  reach,  the  cannon  of  the  rebels  be- 
gan to  play,  but  so  unskilfully  were  they  pointed,  that  only 
one  officer  was  wounded  by  their  shot  The  duke's  artillery 
answered  with  dreadful  precision  ;  and  the  faighlanders,  im- 
patient at  seeing  their  relatives  fall  unrevenged  aroond  them, 
broke  out  from  the  centre  of  the  first  line,  and  rushed  im* 
petuously  upon  the  enemy,  the  right  following.  Cumber- 
land, expecting  an  attack,  had  during  the  cannonade  thrown 
forward  Woife'^s  regiment,  so  as  to  take  them  in  flank ;  and 
now  the  clansmen  were  received  with  grape  and  musketry 
in  front,  and  a  raking  fire  from  Wolfe's,  which  thinned  their 
ranks,  and  made  them  reel  for  a  moment ;  but  instandy  re- 
covering, they  burst  upon  the  enemy  with  their  accustomed 
fury,  broke  through  i\\e  first  line,  and  pushed  on  to  tiie 
second.  There  they  were  assailed  with  another  shower  of 
musketry,  and  another  range  of  bayonets  remained  to  be 
broken ;  the  bristled  rampart  was  assaulted  with  fierce  but 
destructive  desperation — the  bravest  of  the  clansmen  were 
laid  dead  upon  the  field,  and  the  shattered  remains  of  the 
right  were  forced  to  give  way. 

xxti.  The  Macdonnels  on  the  left  did  not  advance  with 
the  same  alacrity;  their  wounded  pride  still  rankled  in  their 
bosoms,  but  they  went  on  obliquely  with  the  Farquharsons, 
received  the  first  fire  of  the  regiments  opposite  them,  which 
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they  returned,  and  had  drawn  their  swords  for  the  charge,    BOOK 
when  perceiving  that  their  right  was  repulsed,  they  also  re-    XXIX. 
tired,  yet  not  in  such  confusion  as  to  Invite  an  immediate      174^. 
pursuit.     The  terrible  line  of  bayonets  had  destroyed  the 
ranks  of  the  swordsmen  who  rushed  upon  their  points,  yet 
it  would  have  been  dangerous,  and  might  have  been  ruin,  to 
have  broken  their  phalanx  and  tried  to  pursue ;  they  were 
therefore  ordered  to  remain  upon  the  ground,  and  some 
horse  and  dragoons'  were  sent  forward ;  the  Irish  picquets 
checked  them  by  a  well  directed  volley,  and  the  Macdonnels 
fell  back  upon  the  second  line.     Still  they  were  a  formidable 
body,  but  their  confidence  was  destroyed  :  tlie  inclosure  that  imue  of 
protected  their  right  had   been  broken  down;  they  were  ^«<»«>*««^ 
threatened  with  |  art  of  the  cavalry  in  their  rear ;  Cumber- 
land advanced  with  the  infantry  in  front,  and  unable  to  meet 
the  shock  they  separated.     The  entire  clan  regiments  went 
off  in  a  body  toward  the  south,  and  were  not  followed ; 
numbers  in  small  straggling  parties  precipitately  fled  towards 
Inverness,  whither  the  French  and  the  picquets  also  with- 
drew ;  the  cavalry  from  both  flanks  were  then  let  loose  up- 
on them,  and  did  murderous  execution,  strewing  the  roads 
with  dead  bodies  till  within  a  mile  of  the  town.     The  duke  Foreign 
following,  was  met  by  an  offer  to  surrender  from  Stapleton  ^"'^  •'"'• 
on  the  part  of  the  foreign  troops,  which  was  accepted  upon 
honourable  terms,  and  a  party  sent  forward  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  place  and  secure  the  prisoners. 

XXIII.  Forced  as  the  highlanders  were  to  engage  under 
an  aggregation  of  the  most  cruel  disadvantages,  they  did 
wonders ;  and  the  defeat  at  CuUoden,  decisive  and  final  as 
it  eventually  proved,  was  neither  so  disgraceful  nor  so  com- 
plete as  either  of  those  they  had  inflicted  on  the  regulars : — 
there  is  no  comparison  with  regard  to  Preston ;  and  the  Reflec- 
main  bodies  moved  from  the  field  in  more  threatening  atti-  **®"*- 
tudes  than  did  the  royal  army  from  the  muir  of  Falkirk. 
The  largest,  comprising  the  western  clans,  who  had  always 
been  the  main  dependence  of  the  rebel  host,  retired  in  good 
order  upon  Badenoch,  and  the  fastnesses  of  their  native  hills, 
whence  the  Macphersons  were  advancing;  the  smaller, 
which  had  scarcely  been  engaged,  consisting  of  foreigners, 
or  Scottish  men  and  Irish  in  foreign  service,  surrendered 
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BOOK  nearly  complete  at  Inverness.  The  victory  was  achieved 
XXIX.  with  a  loss  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  killed  and  wounded, 
j,y^  among  whom  lord  Robert  Kerr  fell,  the  only  name  of  note.* 
The  loss  of  the  vanquished  was  heavy,  and  included  many 
of  their  chiefs*  It  has  been  stated  from  one  to  three  thou- 
sand, perhaps  a  medium,  fifteen  hundred,  may  be  near  (be 
truth : — as  they  were  steadily  received  upon  a  rampart  of 
bayonets — which  cavalry  cannot  often  penetrate — by  men 

Loss  of  the  fresli  for  the  combat ;  and  the  first  rank  of  the  attackini;  re- 
giments,  composed,  as  in  all  the  clan  regiments,  of  those 
who  wer«  considered  gentlemen,  fell  where  they  fought ;  and 
as  the  dragoons,  exasperated  by  the  shame  of  their  former 
disasters,  took  merciless  vengeance  upon  the  wearied,  dis- 
lieartened,  and  flying  stragglers,  the  number  could  scarcely 
be  less ;  yet  from  the  amount  of  the  body  who  assembled 
next  day  at  Ruthven,  and  the  list  of  prisoners,  it  could  not 
greatly  exceed  what  I  suppose.f 

XXIV.  Instances  of  affecXing  heroism  illustrated  the  fall  of 
several  of  the  gallant  deluded  chieftains.  When  his  Mac- 
donalds  refused  to  advance  on  the  foe,  Keppoch  disdained 
to  accompany  their  retreat ;  with  his  drawn  sword  in  one 
hand,  and  his  pistol  in  the  other,  continuing  to  advance,  he 
fell  struck  by  a  musket  ball ;  and  a  friend  wlio  followed  be- 

AfTecting  sought  him  not  to  throw  away  his  life,  but  return,  as  his 
wound  was  not  mortal,  and  retire  with  his  men ;  Keppoch 
answered,  "  take  care  of  yourself,"  and  making  an  effort  to 
go  on,  received  another  shot,  and  fell  to  rise  no  more! 
Maclachlan,  colonel  of  the  united  regiments  of  the  Maclach- 

*  The  marquis  of  Lothian's  second  son,  a  captain  of  grenadiers  in  Burrel** 
regiment,  esteemed  one  of  the  handsomest  and  bravest  officers  in  the  armj. 
In  the  attack  he  received  one  of  the  rebels  on  his  spontoon — a  weapon  ^me- 
what  similar  to  a  halbert,  carried  by  the  officers  at  that  time— and  his  company 
receding  from  the  shock  before  he  could  recover,  he  was  surrounded  and  cut 
to  pieces. 

f  The  return  of  ordinance  and  stores  taken  at  and  since  the  battle  of  Cullo- 
den  state,  firelocks  2320,  broadswords  and  blades  199;  all  who  drew  the 
sword  threw  awaj  the  musket ;  now  as  all  the  arms  found  upon  the  field  were 
brought  to  the  duke,  who  gave  one  shilling  for  ever}*  broadsword,  and  two  shil. 
lings  and  sixpence  for  every  musket,  the  quantity  confirms  the  supposition, 
that  the  number  of  rebels  slain  was  greatly  exaggerated.  Indeed,  the  one  party^ 
firom  vain  glory,  and  the  other  to  excite  hatred  and  revenge,  had  both  induce* 
nents  to  over*  rather  than  underrate  the  carnage  upon  that  occaiion. 
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lans  and  Macleans,  being  killed,  Maclean  of  Drimnin,  who    BOOK 
succeeded  to  the  command,  in  bringing  oflf  the  shattered   ^^^^ 
regiment,  missed  two  of  his  sons — for  he  had  three  in  the     1716. 
field— -returning  with  paternal  anxiety  to  search  for  theroi 
was  himself  carried  off  by  a  random  shot«     Lochiel  advanc- 
ing at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  had  fired  his  pistol  and  was 
drawing  his   sword,  when  he  dropped   wounded   in   both 
ankles ;  instantly  the  two  kindred,  between   whom  he  was 
fighting,  raised  and  carried  him  in  their  arms  to  a  place  of 
safety. 

xxv.  When  James  at  Flodden,  with  chivalrous  phrenzy, 
threw  away  the  flower  of  Scottish  nobility,  he  expiated  his 
folly  by  sharing  the  fate  of  his  army  ; — Charles,  who  wit* 
nessed  these  acts  of  devotion,  and  who  was  contending  for  a 
erown,  remained  beyond  the  reach  of  musketry ;  and  when 
he  saw  the  highlanders  repulsed  and  flying,  allowed  general 
Sullivan  to  take  hold  of  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  turn  his 
bead  about  from  the  scene  of  danger  I  Without  accompa-  Conduct 
Dying  the  body  of  highlanders  who  remained  together,  "  the  p,[|™]L 
Prince''  went  ofi*  with  a  number  of  horse,  and  crossing  the 
river  Nairn  at  the  ford  of  Falie,  three  miles  from  the  field 
of  battle,  halted.  Now,  as  desponding  as  he  had  been  pre- 
sumptuous, sinking  all  his  high  hopes  in  a  base  concern  for 
personal  safety,  he  directed  the  soldiers  to  repair  to  Ruth- 
ven  and  await  his  future  orders,  while  he  himself,  attended 
only  by  a  few  of  his  favourites,  preferred  skulking  obscurely 
among  the  mountains.*  With  Sheridan,  Sullivan,  and 
Hay,  he  set  out  for  Gortuleg,  where  lord  Lovat  was  wait- 
ing the  issue  of  a  contest  on  which  he  had  staked  bis  all. 
Various  descriptions  are  given  of  this  interview*     When 

*  Johnstone  mentions,  "  that  some  houn  after  the  battle  lord  Elcho  found 
him  in  a  cabin  beside  the  river  Nairn,  surrounded  by  Irish,  and  without  a  singU 
Scotsman  near  him,  in  a  state  of  complete  dejection,  without  the  least  hopes 
of  being  able  to  re-establish  his  affairs,  having  given  himself  altogether  up  to 
the  pernicious  counsels  of  Sheridan  and  the  other  Irish,  who  governed  him  at 
they  pleased,  and  abandoned  every  other  project  but  that  of  escaping  to  France 
as  soon  as  possible.  Lord  £lcfao  represented  to  him  that  this  check  was  no- 
thing, as  was  really  the  case ;  and  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  persuade  him 
to  think  only  of  rallying  his  army,  putting  himself  at  its  head,  and  trying  once 
more  the  fortune  of  war,  as  the  disaster  might  be  easily  repaired ;  but  he  wis 
insensible  to  all  that  1m  lordship  could  suggest,  and  utteriy  disregarded  bia 
advice."    Memoirs  of  A  Rebellion,  p.  19a 
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BOOK  the  act  of  preparing  an  entertainment  for  the  rebel  officers 
XXIX.  Latly  Macintosh  is  said  to  have  behaved  with  great  uncon- 
1746.  cern  when  talking  of  the  unexpected  defeat,  and  coolly  re* 
marked,  that  there  had  been  sad  slaughter  made  of  her  regi- 
ment, for  only  three  of  her  officers  bad  escaped.  But  the 
apathy  of  the  conqueror  was  yet  more  appalling,  the  wound- 
ed of  the  rebels  were  allowed  to  remain  on  the  field  without 
attention,  and  it  was  not  till  "  a  day  or  two  after  the  battle,^ 
that  *^  large  detachments  were  sent  out,  who  killed  some  and 
brought  in  several  prisoners/'* 

XXVIII.  Disasters  seldom  come  alone;  on  the  day  pre- 
Disasten  ceding  the  fatal  engagement,  the  forces  under  the  earl  of 
fend"'*'*'     Cromarty  in  Sutherland,  about  five  hundred,  were  dispersed 

by  some  independent  companies  near  Golspie,  with  great  Ic 
and  the  carl  and  his  son  taken  prisoners  in  Dunrobin  casC 
Not  long  after,  the  Grants,  to  the  amount  of  some  hundreds, 
joined  the  victor,  and  gave  earnest  of  what  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  Charles^  friends  knew  well,  that  the  clans  who  might 
•  remain  neuter  or  disposed  to  favour  while  there  seemed 
any  chance  of  his  proving  successful,  would  hasten  to  join 
the  force  of  his  rival,  the  instant  he  experienced  any  serious 
reverse. 

XXIX.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  terror  excited  by 
the  highlanders,  from  the  extravagant  rejoicings  exhibited  in 
celebration  of  their  defeat.  The  writers  of  the  day,  those 
echoes  of  public  opinion,  could  with  difficulty  find  terms  to 

Hejoicings  express  their  admiration  of  the  wonderful  exploit,  and  of  the 
^f  th"^*""'  amazing  genius  of  the  unrivalled  warrior.  "  It  is  not  in  the 
tory.  power  of  words,''  remarks  one,  **  to  describe,  or  a  volume  to 

contain,  the  numberless  instances  of  exultation,  loyalty,  and 
unfeigned  acknowledgments  of  the  people  on  this  surprising 
and  almost  unexpected  turn  of  affairs  in  their  favour."  "  The 
joy,*'  says  another,  upon  publishing  the  news,  "  was  as  uni- 
versal as  the  illuminations,  the  most  splendid  ever  seen,  were 
general  and  delightful,  proving  but  one  continual  blaze;  from 

and  conquering  the  same  men  over  and  over  again — especially  as  the  rebel  offi- 
cers who  were  taken  prisonei-s  were  reserved  for  the  gibbet  ?  And  certainly, 
if  refusing  quarter,  which  the  rebels  never  appear  to  have  done,  could  hats 
been  justified  in  any  case,  it  would  have  been  iu  this  instance. 

*  Letter  from  an  officer  in  the  army  at  Inverness  to  his  friend  in  Loiidi 
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London  to  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  British  dominions,    BOOK 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  gladness  for  the  great  deliver-    XXIX. 
«ice  r  From  every  quarter,  addresses  in  the  highest  strain  '    174^ 
of  congratulation  to  the  king  and  adulation  to  the  duke,  were 
poured  in,  or  as  Henderson  quaintly  expresses  it,  **  a  run  of 
addresses  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  justling  out  one  another, 
crowded  upon  his  majesty,  congratulating  him  both  upon  the 
defeat  of  his  enemies  and  the  heroic  part  his  son,  the  image 
of  his  virtues,  had  in  suppressing  tliat  project  I"    The  two 
bouses  of  parliament,  who  happened  to  be  sitting  at  the 
time,  took  the  precedence ;  but  the  commons  paid  his  royal 
highness  the  more  grateful  compliment  of  adding  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  to  his  income. 

XXX.  Uncertain  whether  the  rebels  might  not  yet  rally,  the 
Mtjke  encamped  his  army  at  Inverness ;  but  as  the  Frasers  Meuum 
^re  the  most  obnoxious,  he  despatched  general  Mordaunt  ™^Jf ^i,^ 
with  a  detachment  into  their  country,  to  destroy  Castle-  re-assem- 
downie,  the  seat  of  their  chief,  and  to  carry  off  their  cattle  Jet^^    *^ 
and  provisions  for  the  use  of  his  soldiers.     Upon  ascertain- 
ing that  the  rendezvous  at  Ruthven  had  broken  up,  the 
Grants  were  sent  to  occupy  the  country  of  the  Macintoshes, 

and  the  rest  of  the  loyal  clans  were  distributed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  effectually  to  prevent  their  re-assembling,  and  to  ap- 
prehend their  most  active  and  leading  men.     The  prisons 
were  soon  crowded  with  the  inferior  orders,  whose  misfor- 
tune rather  than  crime  it  was  to  have  swelled  the  ranks  of 
rebellion,   while  those  of  higher  station  were  conveyed  to  prigo„^„ 
England  by  ship  loads,  to  be  tried — lest  the  compassion  of  of  nmk 
their  countrymen  should  prove  more  injurious  to  the  course  E^kiid. 
of  justice  than  the  antipathies  and  prejudices  of  an  English 
jury.     The  fidelity  of  the  clansmen,  however,  preserved  the 
chiefs  who  were  the  principal  objects  of  pursuit,  and  for  some 
weeks  the  duke  did  not  venture  to  separate  or  reduce  his 
army,  as  rumours  of  a  new  gathering  were  industriously  kept 
afloat. 

XXXI.  Happily,  the  young  pretender  was  as  incapable  by 
genius  for  the  arduous  and  critical  situation  into  which  he 
had  brought  his  retainers,  as  he  was  unfit  by  education  to 
have  filled  the  throne  of  a  free  people,  to  which  he  aspired. 
A  valorous  prince*  who  boasted  the  blood  of  a  Bruce,  would 
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BOOK    never  have  owed  his  safety  to  female  courage  or  the  dis- 
^^^^    guise  of  a  woman,  as   long  as    his    presence  could  have 
1V6.     brought  into  action  six  or  eight  thousand  men,  rendered 
Dcspon-     desperate  by  their  devotion  to  his  cause.     While  lingering 
Charles,      about  Lochaber,  a  message  from  lord  George  Murray  reach- 
ed him,  intreating  him  not  to  leave  Scotland,  but  he  re- 
turned for  answer,  that  he  was  resolved  to  go  to  France, 
whence  he  hoped  to  return  soon  with  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment,  which  he  had  no  doubt  of  obtaining.     Within  a  few 
days  assistance  arrived,   sufficient  to  buoy  up  the  spirits  of 
the  chiefs,  but  not  to  recall  courage  to  the  prince. 

XXXII.  Two  French  ships  of  war,,  thirty-two  gun  frigates, 
with  arms,  ammunition,  and  money,  having  escaped  the  Bri- 
Late  assisN  tish,  unwillingly  landed  in  the  west  about  forty  thousand 
FHrnce?'"  pounds  in  gold,  which  was  taken  possession  of  by  M urf:||y 
the  secretary,  and  the  chiefs  met  in  high  spirits  at  the  islam 
of  Mortlaig,  where  lord  Lovat  had  been  conveyed,  to  con- 
cert measures  for  the  furtherance  of  the  cause,  and  their 
mutual  preservation.  Lochiel,  and  his  brother  Dr.  Came- 
ron, Cluny,  Glengarry,  Roy  Stuart,  Barrisdale,  and  several 
others,  wer^  present,  when  they  resolved  ; — again  to  rise  in 
arms  with  all  the  able  bodied  men  they  could  command  or 
procure  within  their  respective  interests  or  properties ;  ap- 
pointed the  various  places  for  assembling,  and  engaged  to 
Consulta-  each  other  to  abide  by  their  resolutions,  for  the  interest  of 
^"^  his  royal  highness,  and  the  good  of  the  country — account- 
ed by  them  inseparable — to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood ; 
and  never  to  lay  down  their  arms,  or  make  a  separate  peace, 
without  the  general  consent  of  the  whole,  and  to  look  upon 
any  one  who  should  accept  of  terms  for  himself  as  a  traitor, 
and  treat  him  as  an  enemy.  Lovat,  consistent  only  in  du- 
plicity, although  he  agreed  to  the  project,  and  promised  for 
at  least  four  hundred  Frasers,  would  not  sign  the  resolu- 
tions, as  he  said  he  was  a  *'  neutral  man  V*  but  desired 
Lochiel  to  engage  for  his  son ;  he,  however,  accepted  part 
of  the  money  to  maintain  a  guard,  and  the  associates  se- 
parated to  prepare  for  a  summer  campaign. 

xxxiir.  An  attempt  at  assembling  was  made,  but  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  king's  troops  rendered  it  impracticable ;  and 
Lochiel  with  the  concurrence  of  secretary  Murray,  Barri 
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^lale,  and  a  faw  who  met  at  Invermely,  sent  to  the  absent  chiefs   BOOR 
an  officii  notice,  informing  them,  <<  that  considering  their    ^^u. 
situation,  it  was  thoaght.both  prudent  and  proper  to  dis-      .i^ 
perse  rather  than  to  carry  fire  into  their  country,  without  a  Ralinqulih 
sufficient  number,  as  was  expected ;"  and  giving  it  as  their  ^^?  ^^^  ^ 
opinion,  **  that  their  people  should  separate  and  keep  tham- 
selTes  as  safe  as  possible,  and  keep  their  arms :  as  they  had 
great  expectations  of  the  French  doing  something  for  them, 
or  until  they  could  have  their  final  resolutions  as  to  whac 
they  were  to  do.'** 

XXXIV.  This  hope  of  French  aid,  ever  the  curse  of  Scot*  Their  m^ 
land,  proved  so  to  the  last;  relying  upon  it,  the  highland*  cre^«*>"l"' 
ers  attempted  to  play  over  again  the  same  farce  of  a  sur- 
render as  they  did  under  the  disarming  act,  in  the  year 
^jpenteen  hundred  and  sixteen ;  and  by  concealing  Uieir 
Weapons,  and  delivering  up  only  some  unserviceable  mus- 
kets, drew  down  upon  their  heads  a  more  severe  military 
execution  than  they  might  otherwise  have  been  exposed  to ; 
while  these  secret  caballings,  with  which  the  government 
were  not  unacquainted,  afforded  a  pretext  for  continuing 
troops  in  the  country,  long  after  they  would  have  been 
withdrawn. 

xxxv.  Fear  is  one  of  the  most  merciless  of  the  human 
passions  ;  and  the  government  had  been  too  seriously  alarm- 
ed by  the  progress  of  the  rebellion,  to  admit  of  any  tender- 
ness in  utterly  suppressing  it.  Cumberland,  too,  whose  per- 
sonal interest  was  so  nearly  concerned  in  the  security  of  the 
reigning  family,  had  every  inducement  to  act  with  rigour— 
nor  did  he  fail;  but  from  his  being  unacquainted  with  tbeciudber- 
genius  of  the  Scottish  church,  or  confounding  it  with  that  1^<^'*  "- 
of  England,  which  admits  of  the  unholy  alliance  of  magis- 
trate and  clergyman  in  the  same  person,  he  endeavoured  to 
roll  over  on  the  presbyterian  ministry  the  detestable  service 
of  informers : — to  their  honour  they  almost  to  a  man  de- 
clined  the  vile  office.  When  he  first  marched  north,  he 
issued  a  proclamation  at  Montrose,  [Feb.  84th]  requiring 
all  persons  who  had  been  with  the  pretender,  to  deliver  up 
their  arms,  and  give  in  their  names  to  the  nearest  magis- 

*  LochieTs  L«tten.     Homt's  App.    Lov»f  s  Trial,  p.  12^  ti  §^g» 
VOL.  VI.  3  K 
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BOOK    trate  or  minister,  on  pain  of  being  treated  as  rebels  and 
^^^^'     traitors ;  but  now,   in   consequence  of  the  rebels  who  had 
1746.     gone  to  their  homes  retaining  their  arms,  he  issued  a  pro- 
clamation at  Inverness,  [May  1st]  in  virtue  of  a  plenary 
power  granted   to   him   by  his  majesty — requiring  all  the 
sheriffs,  magistrates,  and  justices  of  the  peace  to  search  for 
all  persons  who  had  been  in  arms  against  his  majesty,  who 
had  not  submitted   to  mercy,  and  to  seize  and  secure  all 
sorts  of  arms  belonging  to  them,  or  that  had   belonged  to 
them.     In  order  to  the  more  effectual  execution  of  this  ser- 
vice, the  officers  of  the  law  were  to  take  informations  from 
Attempts    the  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  the  established  church  of  Scot- 

to  cause  the  |^^j  touching  the  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants  within  their 

mitiisters  ^  ^  ^ 

turn  infor-  respective  parishes ;  of  the  present  haunts  and  places  of 

^•^ted"*^*  abode  of  such  rebels  as  might  be  lurking  in  their  several 
neighbourhoods,  and  of  all  persons  who  had  afforded  them 
shelter ;  and  the  ministers  were  required  to  give  all  such 
information  to  the  officers  of  the  law,  as  might  enable  them 
to  apprehend  the  persons  and  seize  the  arms  of  the  disaf- 
fected. Sensible  of  the  invidious  nature  of  the  task,  no  di- 
rect application  was  made  till  after  the  sitting  of  the  gene- 
ral assembly,  who  were  induced  to  sanction  as  a  body,  con- 
Sflnctioned  duct  which  none  would  consent  to  as  individuals, — so  little 
s/mbly.**'  *'*®  either  the  collective  wisdom  or  principles  of  mankind  to 
be  uniformly  depended  on. 

XXXVI.  At  the  appointed  day  [May  8lh]  the  assembly 
met,  but  in  the  confusion  of  the  times  the  duke  of  Newcastle 
had  neglected  to  transmit  the  royal  commission  to  the  mo- 
derator ;  and  the  old  question  was  agitated  anew,  whether 
the  assembly  could  meet  without  his  majesty'*s  sanction?  but 
there  being  no  hostile  feelings  now  between  the  parties,  it 
was  easily  settled ;  the  former  moderator  presided  in  the  in- 
Their  pro-  terim.  The  commission  arrived  two  days  after,  but  by 
ceedings.  another  blunder  it  did  not  authorise  the  commissioner  to  act 
till  the  16th  :  this  difficulty  also  was  as  quietly  got  rid  of, 
— tbe  new  moderator,  John  Lumsden,  professor  of  king^s 
college,  Aberdeen,  was  chosen,  and  the  court  adjourned  to 
the  16lh,  when  the  earl  of  Leven  legalized  the  meeting  in 
the  king's  name.  Some  difficulty  likewise  occurred  respect- 
ing the  manner  in  which    two  of  the  chief  offices  of  ihn 
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cfauroh  should  be  filled,  which  gave  rise  to  very  keen  con-    BOOR 
tests.     Mr.  Grant,  solicitor-general,  who  held  the  offices  of  ^^^^ 
procurator  for  the  church,  and  principal  clerk  to  the  assero-      1746. 
bly,  being  this  year  appointed  king's  advocate,  and  necessa-  0^<^  ^ 
rily  detain^  in  London,  made  an   attempt  to  exercise  his  and  princt 
offices  by  deputy  ;  but  it  was  resolved  that  they  were  both  5^.*^.**'j 
vacant,  and  they  were  now  disjoined  ; — the  clerkship  being 
bestowed  upon  a  minister,  principal  Wishart,  and  the  pro- 
curatory  upon  an  advocate,  Mr.  David  Dalrymple. 

xxxvii.  As  was  to  be  expected,  they  were  not  behind  in 
their  expressions  of  gratitude  at  tlie  suppression  of  an  insur- 
rection which  especially  threatened  their  destruction.  Thehr 
addresses  both  to  his  majesty  and  to  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land were  however  in  more  measured  terms,  and  of  course 
fti  better  taste,  than  many  of  the  others.  Without  any  ful- 
some adulation,  they  proceeded  to  tell  bis  royal  highness, 

•*  That  the  creneral  assembly  has  met  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  Addr«st  to 
J   **        .  ,/  1.1      the  duke  ol 

peace  and  security  exceedmg  our  greatest  hopes,  is,  under  Cumber- 

God,  owing  to  his  majesty's  wisdom  and  goodness  in  sending  ^"^ 
your  royal  highness,  and  to  your  generous  resolution  in 
coming  to  be  the  deliverer  of  this  church  and  nation  ;  we 
might  therefore  be  justly  chargeable  with  ingratitude  to 
the  glorious  instrument  of  divine  providence,  if  we  neglect- 
ed to  pay  your  royal  highness  our  most  humble  and  thank- 
ful acknowledgments  for  that  happiness  which  we  enjoy. 
Every  loyal  subject,  every  sincere  lover  of  the  religion, 
laws,  and  liberty  of  his  country,  is  ready  to  express  his 
just  gratitude  to  your  royal  highness,  by  whom  these  ines- 
timable blessings  are  preserved  to  us.  The  church  of 
Scotland  are  under  peculiar  obligations  to  offer  their  most 
thankful  acknowledgments  to  almighty  God,  who  has  rais- 
ed you  up  to  be  the  brave  defender  of  your  royal  father's 
throne,  the  happy  restorer  of  our  peace,  and  at  this  time 
guardian  of  all  our  sacred  and  civil  interests."  The  royal 
duke  in  his  answer  observed :  **  I  owe  it  in  justice  to  the 
venerable  assembly  to  testify,  that  upon  all  occasions  I 
have  received  from  them  professions  of  the  most  inviolable  Hiitniwer. 
attachment  to  his  majesty's  person  and  government,  of  the 
warmest  zeal  for  the  religion  and  liberties  of  their  country, 
and  of  the  firmest  persuasion  that  these  blessings  could  not 
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BOOK     be  preserved  to  the  nation  but  by  the  support  of  his  majes* 
XXIX.    ^yf^  throne,  and  of  the  succession  in  his  royal  family ;  and  in 
1746      support  of  the  sincerity  of  their  professions,  I  have  always 
found  them  ready  and  forward  to  act  in  their  several  stations 
in  all  such  affairs  as  they  could  be  useful  in,  though  often  to 
their  own  great  hazard  ;  and  of  this  I  have  not  been  want- 
ing to  give  due  notice  from  time  to  lime  to  his  majesty." 
They  order      xxxviii.  Together  with  the  duke^s  answer,  a  copy  of  bis 
niatioirfor"  proclamation  for  discovering  the  persons  and  arms  of  the 
the  disco-    rebels  was  presented,  which  the  venerable  court  ordered  to 
bell  to  be'  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  churches.     This  act  of  assembly  was  by 
read  in  the  no  means  agreeable  to  a  number  of  ministers,  who  express- 
ministers    ^^  their  disapprobation  by  giving  it  to  their  precentors  to 
evade  it.     read  ;  but  a  more  odious  requisition  was  put  upon  them  by 
the  justice-clerk,  in  the  end  of  the  month.     A  Mr.  Lindy 
sheriff-depute  of  Mid- Lothian,  by  his  desire,  sent  to  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  shire  the  following  circular,  dated  May  30th  : 
— ^'  Reverend  Sir-^As  you  must  be  best  acquainted  with 
Are  desired  those  in  your  parish  who  have  not  been  concerned  in  this 
list  of  all     wicked  and  unnatural  rebellion,  that  none  of  them  from  any 
within  their  unjust  suspicions   may  suffer  any  hardships,   I  am  ordered 
con<^nfed    by  the  lord  justice^clerk,  to  desire  you  will  make  up  lists  of 
in  the  re-    ^\\  those  in  your  parish  who  have  not  been  concerned  in  this 
rebellion,  either  by  carrying  arms  or  otherwise;  including 
in  that  list  not  only  residenters  of  all  ranks,  but  likewise  he- 
ritors and  liferenters,  though  not  residing.     Send  under  my 
cover  two  several  copies  of  such  lists,  sealed  up ;  one  direct- 
ed to  the  lord  justice-clerk,  another  to  the  honourable  sir 
Everard  Fawkener,  secretary  to  his  royal  highness  the  duke 
of  Cumberland.    As  you  have  lists  of  your  parish,  an  answer 
will    be   expected   in   a   few  days. — [Signed]   Alexander 
LiND.**     What  the  depute  had  not  the  assurance  to  require 
in  the  body  of  the  letter,  he  modestly  hinted  in  a  ''P.  S. — 
If  it  will  be  less  trouble  to  you,  you  may  send  a  list  of  those 
only  in  your  parish  who  have  been  concerned  in  the  rebel- 
lion, instead  of  those  demanded." 

XXXIX.  The  ministers  returned  Mr.  Lind  a  polite  but  de- 

Theyde*     cided  refusal.     "  We  must  be  allowed,"  said  they,  "  to  ex- 
cline  doing  ,    ,      i  .  •  r  . 

so.  press  our  concern,  and   look  upon  it  as  a  misfortune,  that 

any  piece  of  service  should  have  been  desired  of  us  by  any 
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o£Beer  of  the  law  as  useful  for  bis  majesty^s  government,    BOOR 
which  we  have  found  impracticable ;  but  it  is  no  small  com-    ^^^^ 
fort  to  us  that  the  public  thereby  cannot  suffer  any  real  loss,      17I4L 
as  there  are  many  more  certain^  extensive,  and  effectual  me- 
thods of  discovering  in  this  city  and  suburbs,  who  have  or 
have  not  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion,  than  by  any  lists 
we  are  capable  to  furnish ;  especially  as  we  conceive  it  not 
proper  to  charge  any  person  with  a  concern  in  the  rebellion 
but  from  our  personal  knowledge  f  and  in  their  letter  to  dr 
Everard  Fawkener,  they  add,  <*  that  from  private  conversa* 
tions  with  a  great  many  in  their  several  parishes,  they  were 
firmly  persuaded  of  their  good  affection   to  his  majesty's  ^ 

person  and  government,  and  that  loyalty  was  the  prevailing 
character  of  the  people  of  their  persuasion,  and  under  their 
care.^    An  insidious  reply  from  sir  Everard  suggested  that 
private  informations  might  be  given  him,  and  that  such  use 
should  be  made  of  them  as  would  show  the  greatest  regard 
to  the  persons  from  whom  they  came ;  but  the  ministers  i^^x  tiit 
treated  the  hint  with  silent  neglect,  and  afibrded  a  noble  mg^Mtton 
contrast  to  the  cruel  unrelenting  espionage  of  the  curates,  in  J^tTiofSr!* 
the  reign  of  Charles ;  for  which  they  got  neither  gratitude  raationwith 
nor  credit  from  the  Jacobites,  their  cotemporaries,  and  which  ^°  "^  * 
has  been  shamefully  overlooked  and  forgotten,  even  by  pres^ 
byterians  in  these  later  days  ! 

XL.  Immediately  after  the  dispersion  at  Ruthven,  a  num- 
ber of  the  rebels  showed  a  willingness  to  surrender ;  before 
the  meeting  of  the  chiefs  at  Invermely,  Clanranald's  peo- 
ple had  refused  to  rise,  and  a  great  number  of  Glengarry's  q^^,  ^_ 
had  unreservedly  delivered  up  their  arms ;  and  had  a  pro-  "i^^  to 
per  mixture  of  leniency  with  force  been  adopted,  there  can  ^^n/* 
be  no  doubt  but  the  highlands  would  have  been  efiectually 
reduced  to  a  state  of  quiet  submission  much  sooner  than  it 
was,  and  the  names  of  king  James  and  prince  Charles  would 
only  have  been  remembered  to  be  despised.     The  president 
had  hastened  from  Skye  to  enforce  humanity  in  the  day  of 
triumph,  as  he  had  displayed  courage  In  the  hour  of  danger ; 
but  his  advice,  like  the  warnings  of  Cassandra,  acknow- 
ledged as  excellent,  was  unfortunately  neglected,  till  called 
to  recollection  by  regret. 

xLi.  The  duke  of  Cumberland,  as  soon  as  there  appeared 
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BOOK    no   probability  of  the  highlanders  speedily  re-assembhng^ 
^^^^    adopted  the  harshest  methods   to  prevent  their  ever  being 
1746.     ^^'^  ^^  ^^  ^^  -  ^^'^  measures  had  been  tried  after  the  first 
Measures    rebellion,  and  had  only  left  the  means  of  a  second  insurrec- 
Cum^r-  ^  ^^^^ — ^^®  strongest  were  now  resorted  to ;  and  while  it  is  to 
land  to       be  regretted  that  they  were  accompanied,  in  some  instances, 
prevent  it.  ^j^j^  cruelty,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  they  were  forced 
upon  government  by  the  facility  with  which  the  highland 
chiefs  had,  upon  the  former  occasion,  professed  submission 
and  promised   obedience,   and    the   faithlessness  they  had 
shown  in  unprovokedly  breaking  their  oaths,  and  renouncing 
their  allegiance  to  the  house  of  Hanover. 
Rebel  dis-       XLii.  Early  in  May  a  cordon  of  troops  was  drawn  around 
tricts  sur-    the  rebel  districts,  lord  Ancrum  guarding  the  east,  the  carl 
with  troops  ^f  Sutherland  the  north,  lord  Fortrose  the  outlets  to  the 
—Perth      isles,  and  general  Campbell  the  west ;  while  general  Mor- 
a  re^Ur  ^  daunt,  with  a  body  of  regulars,  stationed  at  Perth,  supplied 
force.         the  place  of  the  Hessians,  who  were  quickly  ordered  home. 
The  means  of  escape  being  thus  prevented,  the  earl  of  Lou^ 
don  was  sent  with  his  highlanders  to  scour  the  country,  to 
disperse  and  disarm  the  refractory,  and  to  apprehend  the 
lurking  chiefs.     This,  in  conjunction  with  a  party  of  the 
king's  troops,  he  did,  and  effectually  prevented  the  second 
meeting  of  the  chiefs.     But  the  surrender  of  arms  that  fol- 
lowed  was  so  completely  in  the  spirit  of  LochiePs  instruc- 
tions, that  fresh  parties  were,  towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
despatched  to  enforce  to  the  letter,  the  duke's  proclamation ; 
and  his  royal  highness  repaired,  with  his  head  quarters,  to 
Fort  Augustus  to  superintend  the  punctual  execution  of  his 
Destruc-     orders.    The  castles  of  the  chiefs  were  burned,  and  their  pri- 
tion  of  the  vate  property  immediately  applied  to  the  use  of  the  army,* 
ties  and    "  while  the  flocks  and  herds  of  their  tenantry  were  driven 
property,     away  to  the  nearest  market,  or  destroyed  along  with   the 
dwellings  of  their  unhappy  owners  upon  the  spot.     Numer- 
ous families  were  in  consequence  exposed  to  all  the  miseries 
of  houseless  want,  while  the  insulting  victors  revelled  in  the 
destruction  or  the  appropriation  of  their  property  ;  exposed 

*  Lochiel  destroyed  his  own  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  cna- 
my*    Lovat  stood  upon  a  hill,  and  saw  bis  committed  to  the  flames  ! 
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lo  the  rapine  and  outrage  of  every  petty  officer,  they  expe-    BOOK 
rienced  the  wretchedness  of  a  country  subjected  to  military    XXDC 
away,  upon  which,  for  their  misfortunes  or  crimes,  a  rude      \74/$/ 
soldiery  has  been  let  loose.     **  We  had,**  says  the  medical 
officer  before  quoted,  ^*  near  twenty  thousand  head  of  cattle 
brought  in,  such  as  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats,  from  the  rebels, 
whose  houses  we  also  frequently  plundered  and  burned,  by 
parties  sent  out  for  them,  and  in  search  of  the  pretender, 
so  that  great  numbers  of  our  men  grew  rich  by  their  share 
in  the  spoil,  which  was  bought  by  the  lump  by  jockies  and 
farmers  from  Yorkshire  and  the  south  of  Scotland*     The  Tbcirott. 
money  was  divided  among  the  men,  and  few  common  sol-  ^*  "^^ 
diers   were   without  horses.      Gold  was  also   as   common 
among  numbers  as  is  commonly  copper  at  other  times  ;  but 
firing  was  a  great  scarcity,  and  much  wanted,  the  weather 
being  so  cold  and  wet,  that  we  were  obliged  to  pull  down 
many  houses  for  firing,  and  frequently  part  of  that  we  lived 
in,  being  made  of  peat  and  sticks,  to  supply  us  when  the 
others  were  burnt  up.''* 

XLiii.  The  sufferings  of  the  poor  highlanders  were  in 
many  instances  severe — and  such  is  ever  the  case  of  sup- 
pressed rebellion — but  they  were  short,  and  they  were  put 
an  end  to  by  the  civil  power;  a  circumstance  indicative  of 
the  excellence  and  vigour  of  the  British  constitution  at  the 
time,  when  a  decision  of  the  court  of  session  was  sufficient 
to  restrain  the  excesses  of  military  licence,  and  reduce  the 
soldier  to  the  rank  of  the  citizen.f  But  "  the  prince,*' 
Charles  Edward  Stuart — the  failure  of  whose  attempt  to 
overturn  that  constitution,  and  re-establish  despotism,  was  Charlet  a 
the  cause  of  all  these  sufferings — was  himself  wandering  an  '""><'««'^« 

*  The  quantity  of  provisions  destroyed  or  sold  fully  justified  the  opinion  of 
those  who  asserted  the  practicabilitjr  of  maintaining  a  mountain  warfare  for  at 
least  some  time* 

+  The  real  Jacobites  of  former,  and  their  maukish  sentimental  admirers  4)f 
later  tiroes,  dwell  with  affected  lamentation  upon  the  scenes  of  cruelty  com- 
mitted by  the  royal  troops  in  the  highlands  for  a  few  months — the  almost  un- 
avoidable  consequences  of  an  unprovoked  and  alarming  insurrection,  in  fiivour 
of  a  forfeited  family,  having  been  put  down  by  force :  but  they  turn  away  from 
the  twenty-eight  years  of  desolation  which  the  whole  south-west  of  Scotland 
experienced  from  a  former  restoration  of  that  same  family,  and  which  render- 
ed it  necessary  that  they  and  their  adherents  should  for  ever  be  excluded  from 
a  government  they  had  invariably  perverted. 
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BOOK    outcast  fugilive,  an  object  of  pity,  amid  the  wretchedness 
XXIX.    he  }^ad  occasioned ;  and  like  his  grandfather,  after  having 
1746.     raised  a  storm,  with  which   he  was  unable  to  contend,  was 
meanly  sneaking  off  from  the  consequences,  and  leaving  his 
friends  to  brave  its  fury.     Clanranald,  in  whose  country  he 
received  the  message  from  lord  George  Murray,  who  had 
been  the  first  to  join  him,  and  who  had  staked  and  lost  his 
Deserts  the  all  for  him,  concurred,  witii  his  other  adherents,  in  earnestly 
dnef"'^      entreating  Charles  not  to  leave  Scotland,  nor  desert  in  their 
extremity,  the  persons  who  had  assisted  him  in  his ;  he  of- 
fered to  build  several  huts  in  different  woods  for  his  accom- 
modation and  change  of  quarters,  while  he  himself,   with 
some  chosen  friends,  would  explore  the  isles,  and  if  neces- 
sary, procure  a  vessel  to  transport  him  to  France ;  young 
Lockhart  of  Carnwath  also  joined,  but  his  fears  were  too 
He  goes  to  Strong,  and  he  insisted  upon  being  carried  to  the  isles.     In 
the  isles,     a  boat  belonging  to  Boradale  he  sailed  from  the  same  spot 
where  he  had  landed  nine  months  before,  and  where  he 
now  left  those  who  had  been  the  dupes  of  his  madness,   to 
reap  the  fruits  of  their  folly,  taking  along  with  him  his  fa- 
vourites Sullivan,  Macdonald  a  priest,  and  one  or  two  other 
attendants. 

XLIT.  A  tempest  drove  them  into  the  small  island  of  Ben- 
becula,  where  for  three  days  they  subsisted  on  oatmeal  and 
water,  in  a  hut  that  could   scarcely  afford  them   protection 
from  the  weather.     On  leaving  it,  they  wandered  in  uncer- 
tainty, the  sport  of  accidents  and  of  the  elements,  at  one  time 
nearly  escaping  being  betrayed  by  the  drunken  indiscretion 
of  his  pilot,  and  at  another,  missing  the  finest  opportunity 
of  escape,  through  the  timidity  of  the  boatman — who  refus- 
ed to  put  off*  to  the  French  frigates,   which  had   been   sent 
Clanranald  ^^P^'^ssly  to  the  assistance  of  Charles — till  forced  again  back 
conceals      to  Benbecula.     Thence  he  was  conveyed  by  old  Clanranald 
U^t."'^"'**  and  his  lady  to  the  Forest- house,*  a  temporary  dwelling  in 

•  "  The  princess  small  retinue  in  the  house  in  the  forest  in  the  isle  of  south 
Uist,  were  colonel  O'Sullivan,  captain  Allan,  Macdonald  the  Priest,  and  cap. 
tain  0*Neal,  the  two  Rories,  and  Alexanders,  and  John  Macdonalds,  all  for. 
merly  officers  in  his  royal  highnesses  service  in  Clanranald's  regiment,  with 
a  dozen  other  sturdy  clever  fellows  that  served  as  guards  for  despatches.**— 
01enaladale*s  Journal. 


'■■fW.  ft-  r.cTsi  i: . 
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souiii  Uist,  as  a  place  of  greater  securily,  where,  in  case  of    BOOK 
alarm,  he  could  eitlier  betake  himself  to  the  hills,  or  to  the    XXIX. 
sea;  guides  being  provided  if  he  fled  among  the  moun-      TjIT^ 
tains,  and  a  boat  ready,  if  be  required  tlie  ocean,  while  scouts 
were  placed  in  all  directions  to  procure  intelligence.     Here 
the  young  pretender,  with  that  careless  insensibility  which 
distinguished  the  socond  Charles,  for  some  weeks  forgot  bis 
own  mischance,  and  the  cruel  fate  of  his  friends,  in  pursu- 
ing the  deer,  or  in  shooting  the  wild  fowl,  with  which  the 
island  abounded,  till  he  had  himself  almost  been  enclosed 
in  the  toils  of  the  hunters. 

XLV.  South  Uist  forms  one  of  a  group  or  chain  of  islands 
stretching  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  south 
to  north,  and  comprehending  besides,  Barra,  Benbecula, 
north  Uist, 'Harries,  and  Lewis,  which  when  seen  from 
either  of  these  points,  appear  as  one,  and  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Long  Island.  General  Campbell,  who  had  gone  Pwttim  m 
to  the  farthest  Kilda  with  an  expedition — some  sloops  of  f^**^  ^ 
war,  and  a  party  of  troops — in  search  of  the  fugitive,  learn- 
ing, upon  his  return,  that  he  had  not  got  away,  and  sus- 
pecting that  he  might  be  still  lurking  in  the  long  island, 
landed  at  Barra,  determined  to  make  a  complete  search 
from  south  to  north.  Commencing  with  Barra,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  south  Uist,  where  he  found  a  strong  detachment 
of  regular  troops,  and  the  Macdonalds  and  Macleods  of 
Skye,  upon  the  same  scent.  The  coasts  were  surrounded 
by  vessels  of  war  of  every  description,  from  cutters  to  forty 
gun  sht})s :  guards  were  posted  at  the  ferries,  every  boat 
was  taken  possession  of,  and  no  person  allowed  to  leave  the 
island  without  a  passport  From  this  hopeless  dilemma, 
Charles  was  extricated  by  the  intrepid  compassion  of  a  fe« 
male — Flora  Macdonald.  Her  father,  Macdonald  of  Milnton, 
south  Uist,  had  been  some  time  dead,  and  her  mother  was 
married  to  Macdonald  of  Armidale  in  Skye,  then  in  Uist, 
and  eldest  captain  of  the  Macdonalds  from  Skye.  Flora,  a  Flora  Mac- 
relation  of  the  Clanranald  family,  who  resided  on  the  island^®™*!?"'!" 

.1111  I    .  1  11^.  dertdi€«  to 

with  her  brother,  bemg — when  on  a  visit  to  lady  Clanran-  convej  him 

aid — introduced  to  Charles,  her  pity  for  his  forlorn  condi-  *°  ^^ 

tion  overcame  every  sense  of  danger,  and  she  consented  to 

undertake  the  peiilous  office  of  conveying  him  from  the  is- 

VOL.  VI.  3  L 
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BOOK    land  to  Skye.     With  the  assistance  of  lady  Clanranald,  she 
XXIX.    gQt  iiim  equipped  as  Betty  Burke,  and  procured  a  passport 
from  her  father-in-law  for  him  as  her  servant,  and  recom- 
mending him  to  his  wife  as  an  **  excellent  spinster  6f  flax  ;''• 
she  likewise  obtained  an  open  boat,  with  six  rowers. 

xLvi.  Having  prepared  every  thing  on  the  night  before 
their  departure,  accompanied  by  lady  Clanranald,  she  met 
Charles  in  his  female  garb,  attended  by  O'Niel,  on  the  sea 
shore,  about  a  mile  distant  from   Clanranald's  house ;  and 
they  were  partaking  of  a  supper  that  lady  had  provided, 
when  a  messenger   arrived    with  intelligence    that   general 
Campbell,  with  captain  Ferguson  of  the  navy,  were  at  the 
house  in  search   of  the  "  prince/*      Lady  Clanranald   in- 
stantly returned  home  to  entertain  her  unwelcome  guests; 
and  the  small  party  she  had  left,  on  the  appearance  of  four 
Escapes  \u  armed  cutters,  dispersed  among  the  rocks.     Next  morning, 
^malear.    the  weather  proving  calm  and  serene,  Charles,  parting  with 
maid.  all  attendants,  proceeded,  in  his  new  capacity  of  maid,  with 

Miss  Flora,  for  Skye.  As  they  passed  the  point  of  Vater- 
nish,  a  party  of  the  Macleod  militia  observing  the  boat,  ran 
to  the  shore,  and  levelling  their  guns,  ordered  them  to  stop, 
hut  the  tide  being  out,  they  got  beyond  their  reach  ;  and 
they  could  not  launch  any  boat  to  pursue.  They  landed  at 
Mugstole,  the  seat  of  sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  who  was 
absent  with  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  while  a  number  of  the 
royal  officers  were  in  his  house.  Flora  dined  with  lady  Mar- 
garet, and  his  majesty's  servants;  her  maid  was  consigned 
to  the  care  of  Kingsburgh,  sir  Alexander's  factor  ;  with  him 
he  lodged  that  night,  and  on  the  next  day,  having  re>  assum- 
ed his  proper  dress,  he  parted  from  his  fair  protectress  at 
Portrie,  and  passed  over  to  Ransay. 

XLVii.  After  many  hazardous  wanderings  among  the  is- 
lands, he  again  sought  the  mainland.    Sailing  up  Lochnevis, 

•  Narrative  of  Flora  Macdonald.  Home's  Appendix,  No.  45.  "  Lady  Clan- 
ranald dressed  up  the  prince  in  his  new  habit,  not  without  some  mirth  and 
raillery  passing  amidst  aM  their  distress  and  perplexity,  and  a  mixture  of  tears 
and  smiles.  The  dress  was  on  purpose  coarse  and  homely,  suited  to  the  sta- 
tion of  the  wearer,  viz.  a  calico  gown,  with  a  light  coloured  petticoat,  a  mantle 
of  dun  caroelot,  made  after  the  Irish  fashion,  with  a  hood  joined  to  iL**«-Ac^ 
count  of  the  pretender's  escape.     Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  545, 
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he  debarked  at  Morar,  and  found  a  melancholy  refuge  with  BOOK 
the  laird,  whose  house  had  been  burned,  and  his  cattle  XXIX. 
driven  by  the  troops.  In  Clanranald^s  country,  where  the 
smoking  ashes  of  deserted  habitations  announced  the  curse  Lands  at 
that  accompanied  his  friendship,  he  was  welcomed  by  Mac-  Boimdile. 
donald  of  Boradale,  to  a  small  hut  in  a  wood,  where  he 
rested  three  days; — the  house  in  which  he  first  was  acknow- 
ledged as  a  prince,  now  a  blackened  ruin,  reminding  him 
of  the  mischief  he  had  occasioned  ;  and  the  scanty  fare  he 
shared  with  its  owner,  of  the  poverty  to  which  he  had  re- 
duced his  adherents.  The  west  coast  is  deeply  indented  with 
arms  of  the  sea;  and  it  was  soon  learned  that  Charles 
was  traversing  the  promontories,  which  these  have  carv- 
ed out — for  they  were  watched  now  with  a  care  propor- 
tioned to  the  neglect  that  had  rendered  them  before  so  ac- 
cessible to  the  adventurer — and  a  line  of  posts  was  traced 
from  Loch-hdran  to  Lochshiel,  whose  sentinels  were  so 
near,  that  during  the  day  it  was  impossible  to  pass;  and 
when  it  grew  dark,  fires  kindled  at  each,  shed  a  blaze  of 
light  along  the  whole  boundary,  that  rendered  it  even  more 
difficult  to  elude  the  watches.  Again  Charles  appeared  com- 
pletely hemmed  in,  with  even  less  chance  of  escape  than  at 
Uist ;  but  Macdonald  of  Glenaladale,  and  another  Macdo- 
nald — an  officer  in  the  French  service — who  came  to  him  at  His  peril- 
Boradale,  and  Cameron  of  Glenpean,  whom  they  met  after-  o««  w^"*- 
wards,  adroitly  relieved  him ;  they  observed  that  the  senti- 
nels, in  passing  between  the  fires,  after  they  crossed,  march- 
ed for  a  time  with  their  backs  to  each  other,  when  a  person 
might  get  through  unobserved  ;  taking  advantage  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  creeping  along  the  channel  of  a  small  brook 
that  ran  between  two  of  the  posts,  the  small  party  got  safely 
beyond. 

XLix.  The  west  highlands  proving  too  hot,  Charles  di- 
rected his  course  towards  Ross-shire,  and  in  his  progress 
experienced  a  most  remarkable  escape.  Having  set  out  with  Proceedf 
his  friends  from  one  of  their  resting  places  late  in  the  even-  ^.^"' 
ing,  when  they  had  walked  about  half  a  mile,  Glenaladale 
missed  his  purse,  containing  their  all,  and  returned  with 
another  Macdonald  to  search  for  it,  luckily  they  recovered 
both  it  and  its  valuable  contents  from  a  boy  who  had  found 
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BOOK    them — but  this  was  not  the  most  fortunate  circumstance; 

^^^^'    while  they  were  absent,  Charles  retired  to  a  little  distance 

1746.      to   wait  their   return,  and  during  this  time,  an  officer  and 

Narrowlv    some  armed  soldiers  passed  along  the  road  they  had  quit- 

ing  taken. '  ^^^9  ^  ho,  but  for  this  incident,  must  have  met,  and  made  them 

prisoners. 

L.  Among  the  northern  mountaineers,  blind  devotion  to 
the  house  of  Stuart  was  by  no  means  universal :  an  incident 
in  the  Macraw's  district  warned  Charles  to  beware  how  be 
Incident  trusted  his  person  to  them.  Christopher,  one  of  the  tribe, 
5rTaCTa\vsr  ^*^  induced  by  Glenaladale  to  afford  him  and  his  famish- 
ed followers,  under  the  name  of  Cianranald  and  his  brother, 
some  food  and  a  night^s  lodgings,  for  a  high  pecuniary  con- 
sideration ;  at  table,  the  conversation  turning  on  the  rebel- 
lion, the  petty  chieftain  exclaimed  against  the  clans  who  had 
risen  in  support  of  the  pretender,  and  inveighed  against 
those  who  still  afforded  him  protection,  ^^  as  madmen  and 
fools,  who  ought  rather  to  relieve  themselves  and  their  coun- 
try from  distress  by  delivering  him  up,  and  accepting  the 
reward  1"  These  common-place  business-like  sentiments 
suiting  ill  with  the  romantic  situation  of  the  adventurer  and 
his  chivalrous  companions,  they  reverted  to  the  south ;  a 
Macdonald  directed  them  to  the  hill  of  Corambian,  between 
Kintail  and  Glenmoriston,  where  seven  determined  reavers, 
some  of  whom  had  been  in  the  rebel  army,  abode  in  a  cave, 
with  whom  the  prince  might  reside  in  safety  till  some  more 
eligible  place  of  residence  occurred ;  and  as  he  wished  to 
be  near  Lochiel  and  Cluny,  who  had  charge  of  his  trea- 
sure which  the  French  vessels  had  left,  he  was  anxious  to 
get  nearer  Lochaber  and  Badenoch,  where  he  knew  they 
were  hiding. 

LI.  In  his  wanderings  Charles  and  his  companions  had 
often  been  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  with- 
out shelter,  and  often  without  food  ;  sometimes  sleeping  on 
the  sides  of  hills,  or  among  the  woods,  and  sometimes  in  the 
sheelings  and  sheep  cots,  which  the  soldiers  had  not  thought 
worth  destroying.  He  spent  the  evening  before  he  reached 
his  new  friends  in  an  open  cave,  where  he  could  neither  lean 
nor  sleep,  being  wet  to  the  skin  with  the  rain  that  had  fall- 
en all  that  day,  and  where,  without  fuel  to  make  a  fire,  he 
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could  only  warm  himseir  by  smoking  a  pipe*     Gl«naladale   BOOK 
went  first  to  the  cavern,  where  he  found  six  of  the  men  most    ^^1^* 
opportunely  employed  in  dining  upon  a  sheep  they  had  killed;      17^, 
and  expressing  his  happiness  to  see  them  so  well  employed, 
was  invited  to  take  a  share.     When  he  told  them  he  had  a 
friend  for  whom  he  must  beg  the  same  favour-^young  Clan- 
ranald;  they  replied,    **  nobody  could   be  more  welcome, 
they  would  purchase  food   for   him  at  the  point  of  their 
swords.**"   Glenaladale  then  introduced  Charles  as  his  friend  ; 
bat  being  immediately  recognised  by  the  banditti,  he  was  Takes  h» 
received  with  that  respect  which  belonged  to  the  situation  jj^bwil'ii*' 
in  which  they  had  seen  him,  though  his  appearance,  as  af-  a  cave, 
terwards  described  by  one  of  themselves,  had  at  the  time  no- 
thing very  princely  or  attractive  about  it.     He  was  dressed 
in  a  short  coat  of  dark-coloured    cloth,    a   ragged    tartan 
waistcoat,  a  tolerable  belted  plaid,  tartan  hose,  and  brogues 
in  tatters ;  his  neckcloth  was  a  dirty  clouted  handkerchief, 
and  his  shirt  was  like  saffron ;  an  old  bonnet,  and  a  wretch- 
ed yellow  wig,    completed  his  regalia.     The  robbers,  how-^ 
ever,    soon  found  him  change  of  linen;    a  detachment  of 
troops  passing  at  no  great  distance,  they  fired  upon  the  ser- 
vants,  who  lingered   in  the  rear  considerably  behind  the 
soldiers,  and  who  fleeing,  left  some  ofiicers'  portmanteaus 
at  their  discretion,  from   which  they  procured  what  their 
prince  wanted.* 

•  To  this  story  Mr.  Home  appends  the  following  note :  <*  Charles  staid  in 
the  cave  five  weeks  and  three  days  ;  during  this  long  abode,  either  thinking  he 
would  be  safer  with  gentlemen  than  with  common  fellows  of  a  loose  character  1 
or  desirous  of  better  company,  he  told  Glenaladale  that  he  intended  to  put 
himself  into  the  hands  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  ;  and  desired 
him  to  enquire  at  them  and  learn  who  was  the  most  proper  person  for  him  to 
apply  to.  Glenaladale  talking  with  the  highlanders  about  the  gentlemen  in 
their  neighbourhood,  and  inquiring  into  their  character,  they  guessed  from  his 
questions  what  was  the  intention  of  Charles  ;  and  conjured  him  to  dissuade 
the  prince  from  it,  saying,  that  no  reward  could  be  any  temptation  to  them, 
for  if  they  betrayed  their  prince,  they  must  leave  their  country,  as  nobody 
would  speak  to  them  except  to  curse  them,  whereas  L.30,0U0  was  a  great  re- 
ward to  a  poor  gentleman,  who  could  go  to  Edinburgh  or  London  with  his 
money,  where  he  would  find  people  enough  to  live  with  him  and  eat  bi«  meat 
and  drink  his  wine.** — Hist,  of  the  Rebel  p.  256. 

General  Stewart  incorporates  this  anecdote  in  his  Sketches,  vol.  i.  p.  64. 
as  an  indubitable  proof  of  the  general  feeling  of  honour  and  standard  of  public 
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BOOK        i^ii*  Henceforth,    the   adventurer   continued   to  wander, 
XXIX.    surrounded  by  peril,  till,  upon  the  return  of  Cumberland  to 
1.7^       England,  the  strictness  of  the  search  was  discontinued,   in 
consequence,  as  supposed,  of  an  incident,  not  the  least  re- 
Search  dis-  markable,  attending  the  fate  of  Charles.    A  Mr.  Mackenzie 
firom  a"*      ^^  Edinburgh,  who  had  been  in  his  life  guards,  and  some- 
•tnmge  oc-  what  resembled  him  in  figure  and  face,  was  shot  by  one  of 
Gurrence      ^j^^   parties  sent  out  to  search   for  his  master,  and  either 
from  some  exclamation  when  falling,  or  from  this  similarity 
of  appearance,  being  mistaken  for  him,  his  head  was  cut 
off,  and  presented,  it  is  said,  to  the  duke  as  that  of  the  un- 
fortunate pretender,  and  by  him  carried  in  triumph  to  Lon- 
don, as  an   appropriate  finale  to  the   barbarities  that  had 
been  inflicted  in  the  highlands  on  his  account.* 

virtue  in  the  country ;  which  formed  the  surest  pledge  of  the  conduct  of  indi. 
viduals.  For  my  own  part,  I  consider  it  as  a  palpable  example  of  that  ex- 
aggeration, or  that  fine  poetical  genius,  or  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called, 
of  the  highlanders,  which  renders  it  necessary  to  be  ever  on  our  guard  in  giving 
credit  to  what  they  tell  us  as  well  authenticated  facts,  and  as  the  traditionary 
belief  of  the  country,  when  they  tend  to  exalt  the  Celtic  character  or  redound 
to  the  honour  of  the  Gael.  I  doubt  much  if  ever  one  of  these  gentry  heard 
that  a  reward  was  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  Charles ;  if  they  had,  and  I 
had  been  his  counsellor,  I  should  have  desired  him  to  be  as  cautious  with  re- 
gard to  them  as  to  Christopher  Macraw.  Glenaladale,  one  of  the  party,  has 
left  in  his  journal  an  account  of  this  transaction,  with  the  dates,  which  show 
that  Charles  was  only  three  days  in  the  cave,  from  July  30th  to  August  2d  ; 
had  such  an  expression  of  disinterested  generosity  and  high-toned  feeling  occur- 
red among  such  men,  it  is  not  likely  he  would  have  passed  it  over  in  silence, 
especially  as  it  would  have  harmonized  so  delightfully  with  the  rest  of  the  pic- 
tuic: — "These  new  guides  conducted  the  prince  to  his  cave,  where,  having 
eaten  something,  he  was  soon  lulled  asleep  with  the  sweet  murmurs  of  a  glid- 
ing stream  that  ran  through  the  grotto  fast  by  his  bedside.  In  this  romantic 
situation,  the  prince  staid  three  days.*'  "August  the  second,  they  removed 
their  quarters,"  &c. — Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  557. 

*  The  story  is  thus  told  by  Johnstone :  "  Mackenzie  happened  to  be  in  a 
cabin  with  the  prince  and  two  or  three  other  persons,  when  all  of  a  sudden, 
they  received  information  that  they  were  surrounded  by  detachments  of  Eng- 
lish troops  advancing  from  every  point,  as  if  they  had  received  positive  infor- 
mation that  the  prince  was  in  this  cabin.  The  prince  was  asleep  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  was  awakened  for  the  purpose  of  being  informed  of  his  melancholy 
fate,  namely,  that  it  was  morally  impossible  for  him  to  save  his  life.  He  an- 
swered, then  we  must  die  like  brave  men  with  our  swords  in  our  hands.  No, 
my  prince,  replied  Mackenzie,  resources  still  remain,  I  will  take  your  name 
and  face  one  of  these  detachments.     I  know  what  my  fate  will  be  ;  but  while 
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x<iif.  About  the  end  of  August,  being  told  that  the  coast   BOOK 
was  clear,  Cliarles,  under  the  guidance  of  Cameron,  was    ^^'^ 


conducted  to  a  wood  at  the  foot  of  Locharkaig,  whence  no-      ^.^^ 

I  keep  it  employed,  your  roya)  highness  will  have  time  to  escape.  Mackenzie 
darted  forward  with  fury  sword  in  hand,  against  a  detachment  of  fifty  men, 
and  on  falling,  covered  with  wounds,  he  ezcUumed  aloud,  '*  you  know  not  what 
you  have  done  !  I  am  your  prince,  whom  you  have  killed  !"  After  which  he 
instantly  expired.  This  I  take  to  be  another  instance  of  the  little  reliance  that 
can  be  placed  upon  the  correctness  of  any  tradition,  even  when  strong  and  ap- 
parently well  supported,  particularly  if  highland  or  Jacobite.  That  Mackenzie 
was  killed,  and  his  head  taken  to  London,  seems  pretty  well  authenticated  ; 
but  the  circumstances  and  devoted  loyalty  of  his  death  are  more  dubious, 
as  well  as  the  fact  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  being  the  carrier.  In  the 
Caledonian  Mercury  of  May  15,  1815,  the  death  is  given  with  some  varia- 
tions from  the  above,  and  Mackenzie  is  said  to  have  been  a  north  country 
gentleman.  General  Stewart  tella  the  whole  «tory  with  more  material 
discrepancies ;  he  says,  '*  The  young  gentleman  at  different  times  endea- 
voured to  direct  the  attention  of  the  troops  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  prince 
to  an  opposite  quarter  of  the  mountains  to  that  in  which  he  knew  Charles 
Edward  was  concealed  after  the  battle  of  CuUodea.  This  he  effected  by 
showing  his  person  in  such  a  way  as  that  he  could  be  seen,  and  then  escaping 
by  the  passes  or  woods,  through  which  he  could  not  be  followed.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  unexpectedly  met  with  a  party  of  troops,  and  immediately  retired,  in- 
timating by  his  msnner  as  he  fled,  that  he  was  the  object  of  their  search ;  but 
his  usual  good  fortune  forsook  him.  The  soldiers  pursued  with  eagerness, 
anxious  to  secure  (he  promised  reward  of  L.30,000.  Mackenzie  was  overtaken 
and  shot,  exclaiming  as  he  fell,  *  Villains,  you  have  killed  your  prince  !*  and  it 
was  not  till  the  head  was  produced  at  the  next  garrison,  for  the  purpose  of 
claiming  the  reward,  that  the  mistake  was  discovered." — Sketches,  vol.  i- 
p.  6 1  2.  The  writer  in  the  Caledonian  Mercury  says,  that  the  head  was 
shown  and  discovered  in  Edinburgh  by  a  Robert  Morison,  the  prince's  barber. 
In  a  note  to  Johnstone's  Memoirs,  we  are  told,  *"*  Mr.  Young,  on  seeing  this 
paragraph*  sent  for  Mr.  Robert  Morison,  architect  in  Edinburgh,  the  son  of 
the  above  mentioned  Robert  Morison,  who  after  reading  it,  informed  him  that 
it  was  his  uncle  Robert  Morison,  and  not  his  father,  to  whom  Mr.  Macken- 
zie's head  was  shown,  and  that  Richard  was  the  prince's  body  servant,  and 
dressed  and  shaved  him.  He  was  taken  prisoner  after  the  battle  of  Culloden, 
carried  to  Carlisle,  and  there  condemned,  but  conveyed  to  London  to  view 
Mr.  Mackenzie's  head,  and  promised  a  pardon  if  he  would  declare  the  truth. 
He  did  declare  the  truth,  and  was  pardoned  accordingly." — Memoirs  of  the 
Rebellion,  219-20,  Note. 

The  chevalier's  narrative  throughout,  evinces  the  extreme  danger  in  histori- 
cal writing,  of  trusting  to  the  records  of  memory  for  an  accurate  relation  of 
events  in  which  the  relaters  themselves  have  been  engaged,  if  they  have  not 
been  noted  down  at  the  time ;  but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  valuable  for  much 
information,  particularly  for  the  insight  he  gives  us  into  the  characters  of  that 
party  with  whom  he  acted.     The  notes  are  judicious. 

I  have  given  the  tale  as  in  the  text  with  hesitation,  and  perhaps  might  have 
been  excused  had  I  omitted  it  altogether. 
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XXIX. 

1746. 


Arrives  at 
Lochiers 
hiding- 
place. 


lice  was  conveyed  to  Lochiel,  who,  with  Cluny  Macphersoii, 
was  in  hiding  at  some  distance  on  Benalder — a  hill  of  great 
circumference  in  that  part  of  Badenoch,  next  to  Rannocb— 
and  crossing  the  loch  to  Auchnacarry,  remained  there  till 
he  received  a  message  informing  him  that  Cluny  would  come 
to  him  and  conduct  him  to  their  asylum;  which  they  consi- 
dered the  safest  he  would  find,  till  the  vessels  arrived  that 
he  expected  at  Lochnanaugh  to  convey  him  to  France.  With 
his  usual  impatience,  without  waiting  for  Cluny,  he  instantly 
set  out  with  guides  for  Badenoch,  accompanied  by  McDon- 
ald of  Lochgarry,  Dr.  Cameron,  and  two  servants,  leaving 
him  to  follow  as  he  might.  On  approaching  Mellanauir,  a 
small  sheeling  where  Lochiel  lodged  at  the  time,  his  friends 
had  very  nearly  finished  his  wanderings.  When  that  chief 
perceived  five  armed  men  approaching,  he  supposed  they 
were  a  party  in  search  of  him,  and  as  his  lameness  preclud- 
ed the  idea  of  flying,  he  resolved  to  receive  the  enemy  with 
a  genera]  discharge  of  all  his  musketry  ;  his  companions 
were  accordingly  arranged  under  cover  with  their  pieces 
loaded  and  levelled,  when  they  discovered  that  it  was  their 
prince  they  were  in  tlie  act  of  conspiring  against  A  joyful 
welcome  was  given  to  Charles  and  his  attendants,  who  were 
plentifully  regaled  from  a  better  stocked  larder  than  his 
highness  had  lately  been  accustomed  to.* 

Liv.  Two  days  after,  Cluny  arrived,  and  the  party  remov- 
ed to  a  very  peculiar  habitation  prepared  by  him,  called  the 
Cage,  and  of  which  he  dictated  and  left  the  following  des- 
cription:— "It  was  situated  in  the  face  of  a  very  rough  high 
and  rocky  mountain,  called  Lillernilichk,  still  a  part  of  Ben- 
alder, full  of  great  stones  and  crevices,  and  some  scattered 
wood  interspersed.  The  habitation  called  the  Cage,  within 
the  face  of  that  mountain,  was  within  a  small  thick  bush  of 


*  "  There  wag  plenty  of  mutton,  an  anker  of  whisky  containing  twenty  Scots 
pints,  some  good  beef  sausages  made  the  year  before,  with  plenty  of  butter  and 
cheese,  besides  n  large  well-cured  bacon  ham.  Upon  his  entry,  the  prince  took 
a  hearty  dram,  which  he  sometimes  called  for  thereafter  to  drink  the  healths  of 
their  friends.  When  some  minced  collops  were  dressed  with  butter  in  a  large 
saucepan,  which  Lochiel  and  Cluny  always  carried  about  with  them,  being  the 
only  fire  vessel  they  had,  his  royal  highness  ate  heartily,  and  said  with  a  rery 
cheerful  countenance,  *  Now  gentlemen  I  live  like  a  prince  '  " 
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wood  ;  there  were  first  some  rows  of  trees  laid  downy  in  or-    BOOK 
der  to  level  a  floor ;  and  as  the  place  was  steep,  this  raised    ^^*^ 
the  lower  side  to  an  equal  height  with  tlie  other,  and  these      I7i6. 
trees,  in  the  way  of  joists  or  planks,  were  levelled  with  earth  '?**JK  , 
and  gravel.     There  were  betwixt  the  trees,  growing  natu-  ny's  cage. 
rally  on  their  own  roots,  some  stakes  fixed  ki  the  earth, 
which,  with  the  trees,  were  interwoven  with  ropes,  made  of 
heath  and  birch  twigs,  up  to  the  top  of  the  cage,  it  being  df  a 
round  or  rather  oval  shape,  and  the  whole  thatched  and  cover- 
ed over  with  fog  [moss].    This  whole  fabric,  hung,  as  it  were, 
by  a  huge  tree,  which  reclined  from  the  one  end,  all  along 
the  roof  to  the  other,  and  which  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
Cage ;  and  by  chance  there  happened  to  be  two  stones  at  a 
small  distance  from  one  another,  in  the  side  next  the  preci- 
pice, resembling  the  pillars  of  a  chimney,  where  the  fire  was 
placed.     The  smoke  had  its  vent  out  here  all  along  the  face 
t>f  the  rock,  which  was  so  much  of  the  same  colour,  that  one 
could  discover  no  difference  in  the  clearest  day.     The  cage 
was  no  longer  than  to  contain  six  or  seven  persons :  four  of 
whom  were  frequently  employed  in  playing  at  cards,  one 
4dle  looking  on,  one  baking,  and  another  firing  bread  and 
cooking." 

Lv.    In  this  strange  habitation,  Charles  resided  till  the 
thirteenth  September,  when  he  received  information  of  the 
arrival  of  two  French  vessels  at  Lochnanaugh,  and  instantly 
set  out,  attended  by  Lochiel,  Roy  Stuart,  and  Lochgarry, 
travelling  by  night,  and  resting  by  day.     Tliey  arrived  at 
Boradale  on  the  nineteenth,  where  about  a  hundred  of  his  Q^ufi^ 
unfortunate  adherents  embarked  alonir  with  him  on  board  embaiiu  at 
the   Happy   Privateer   of  Morlaix,   a  vessel  belonging  to  ^**'™°*'®* 
Walsh, •  who  originally  fitted  him  out  for  his  adventure. 
He  next  day  set  sail  from   the  spot  where  he  had  first  land- 
ed, and  being  favoured  by  a  fog,  arrived  safely  in  France ;  Amret  in 
after  having  astonished  Europe  by  the  temerity  with  which    '*"*** 
he  commenced  his  enterprise,  and  disappointed  his  friends 
by  the  pusillanimity  with  which  he  gave  it  up.f 

*  Henderson  says,  the  owner  of  the  vessel  was  an  Irishman. — Johnstone 
that  his  name  was  Mr.  Welsh  of  Nantes. — Mem.  p.  210. 

t  Chevalier  Johnstone  thus  sums  up  the  matter,  '*  All  that  we  can  taj  ii^ 
VOL  VI.  S  M 


His  mean- 
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BOOK       Lvi.  The  balance  of  the  money  which  had  come  from 
^^^^'    France,  and  which  he  could  not  carry  away,  was  left  in 
1746.     Scotland,  with  strict  injunctions,  that  not  one  farthing  should 
be  touched  without  his  orders ;  a  few  trifling  sums  he  desir- 
garding  the  ed  to  be  given  to  some  of  the  sufferers  by  a  note  sent  Cluny 
^^j|^®^*®"' before  he  finally  departed — but  he  had  not  the  justice  to 
France.       cause  it  be  distributed  among  the  generous  though  infatu- 
ated preservers  of  his  life,  who  could  have  purchased  their 
own  pardon,  and  gained  thirty  thousand  pounds  by  disco- 
vering him  !* 

Lvii.  A  pitiable  fate  attended  the  partizans  of  his  family* 
many  of  whom  were  doomed  to  forfeit,  for  an  attempt  against 
the  religion  and  liberty  of  their  country,  thuse  estates  their 
ancestors  had  acquired  by  the  ruin,  confiscation,  and  mur- 
der of  its  noblest  defenders.  Although  the  highlanders* 
while  in  arms,  were  not  renowned  for  their  respect  to  the 
rights  of  property,  nor  their  regard  for  human  life,  yet  their 
expedition,  except  in  the  field,  had  neither  been  tracked  by 
rapine  nor  blood ;  and  the  nation  in  general  was,  in  conse- 
quence, more  inclined  to  disapprove  than  to  second  the  se- 
verity of  government.  The  peculiar  customs  of  the  moun- 
tains preserved  their  chiefs  among  the  hills — the  common 
Many  of  sympathies  of  our  nature  assisted  their  escape  when  they  left 
them  :  many  of  the  leading  men  got  away  from  the  coast  of 
Fife,  and  the  northern  ports,  to  the  continent,  and  others 
were  concealed  in  various  quarters  till  the  danger  was  past. 
Lviii.  Of  the  more  distinguished  prisoners,  Kilmarnock 
was  taken  at  CuIIoden,  Balmerino  shortly  after,  and  with  the 
earl  of  Cromarty  and  lord  Macleod,  sent  to  London  early  in 
May.  The  marquis  of  TuUibardine,  flying  to  the  west,  found 
himself  unable  to  proceed,  and  delivered  himself  up  to  Bu- 
chanan of  Drummikill,  and  was  also  sent  to  London,  where 
he  died  in  the  Tower  in  the  month  of  July  that  same  year, 

that  this  prince  entered  on  his  expedition  rashly  and  without  foreseeing  the  per- 
sonal  dangera  to  which  he  was  about  to  expose  himself;  that  in  carrying  it  on, 
he  always  took  care  not  to  expose  his  person  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy ;  and 
that  he  abandoned  it  at  a  time  when  he  had  a  thousand  times  more  reason  to 
hope  for  success  than  when  he  left  Paris  to  undertake  it. — Memoirs  of  the  Re> 
beliion,  p.  211. 

*  He  had  afterwards  the  ineffable  meanness  to  send  for  the  money  for  lus 
own>  personal  use. 


the  chiefs 
escape. 
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dissuading  his  Triends  with  his  last  breath  from  ever  under-    BOOK 
taking  the  hopeless  project  of  another  Stuart  restoration.    ^^^^ 
The  duke  of  Perth  got  on  board  a  French  ship  on  the  west      1746. 
coast,  but,  broken  down  with  disease,  fatigue,  and  chagrin,  ^riSdod*** 
he  sunk  under  the  complication,  before  he  reached  land,  adberenti. 
Stirling  of  Keir  with  his  son,  and  Stirling  of  Craigbennet 
were  taken  out  of  a  Dutch  ship  in  the  Clyde,  and  committed 
to  Dunbarton  castle,  but  the  two  latter  contrived  to  effect 
their  escape.     Murray,  the  secretary,  incapable,  from  indis- 
position, to  endure  the  fatigue  of  lurking  among  the  hills 
without  covert,  sought  refuge  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Hunter  of  Polmood,  but  being  informed  against  by  a  loyal 
herdsman,  was  seized,  and  afterwards  obtained  his  pardon 
by  becoming  king's  evidence  against  Lovat,  who  was  soon 
after  also  apprehended  in  his  hiding-place,  whence  he  had 
vainly  boasted  he  would  defy  the  whole  force  of  king  George 
to  take  him.* 


*  Lovit,  with  bis  senrantfl  and  a  gnard  of  retolute  well-amied  mm,  had  re- 
tired into  an  island  in  Lochmurar,  a  fresh  water  lake,  twelve  miles  in  lengthy 
and  somewhat  more  than  a  mile  distant  from  the  next  sea  coast.  In  this  pleasant 
little  island  his  lordship  lived  with  Macdonald  of  Morar  the  proprietor,  bishop 
Hugh  Macdonald,  the  pope's  apostolical  vicar  of  Scotland,  Dr.  Macdonald, 
and  several  others  of  that  fiimily.  Here  they  deemed  themselves  perfectly 
secure,  having  brought  all  the  boats  on  the  lake  to  their  isUiid ;  but  a  party 
of  three  hundred  men  being  landed  from  some  men  of  war  on  the  coast,  un- 
der captain  Ferguson,  R.  N.  and  two  captains  Campbell  of  the  regulars,  per- 
formed a  difficult  and  dangerous  march  of  nine  miles  over  inconcei\'Bb]y  rug- 
ged  rocks,  where  ofttimes  but  one  man  abreast  could  clamber ;  on  arriving  at 
Loch  Morar,  the  others  insultingly  fired  at  them,  and  called  them  the  most 
opprobrious  names.  This  exultation,  however,  was  quickly  at  an  end,  for  the 
king*8  ship  having  sailed  round  to  that  part  of  the  coast  where  the  land  waa 
not  a  mile  across,  the  sailors  carried  their  boats  to  the  loch  ;  immediately  the 
rebels  lost  courage,  when  they  perceived  them  moving  overland,  and  sudden- 
ly taking  to  their  own  craft,  all  escaped  except  Dr.  Macdonald,  who  was 
catched  and  brought  back.  The  bishop's  house  and  chapel  were  quickly  gut- 
ted, the  sailors  merrily  adorning  themselves  with  the  sacred  vestments.  Up- 
on examination,  it  was  concluded  that  Lovat  could  not  have  accompanied  the 
others  on  account  of  his  lameness,  and  after  a  strict  search  he  was  found  lying 
between  two  feather  beds  not  far  from  the  side  of  the  lake  ;  and  unable  to  re- 
sist, he  surrendered  his  arms  and  strong  box  to  captain  Campbell.  His  lord- 
ship was  put  into  a  boat,  and  ruwed  down  the  lake  ;  at  the  lower  end  of  which 
the  sailors  **  made  a  run  with  him**  overland  to  the  sea  side ;  the  pipers  all 
the  while  playing  Lord  Lovat's  March ! — Letter  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle 
on  the  danger  of  popery  and  disaffection.     I«ond. — Scots  Mag.  1747,  p.  614b 
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Lix.  Dreadful  as  the  mutual  animosities  of  intestine  war- 
fare are  in  the  field,  or  the  devastations  of  the  triirmphaiit 
party  in  the  hour  of  victory,  yet  neitlier,  although  produc- 
tive of  much  more  extensive  misery^  awaken  such  sentiments 
of  horror  or  of  compassion,  as  the  deliberate  exeeutions 
that  usually  await  its  close,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  impo- 
verished exiles  that  follow,  even  when  convinced  of  their 
necessity  and  justice.  Preparatory  to  this  consummation,  in 
the  month  of  February,  after  the  march  of  the  army  north 
had  re -assured  the  government,  and  promised  success  to 
the  royal  parly,  the  rebel  officers,  taken  at  Carlisle,  were 
carried  to  London ;  and  in  the  month  of  March,  an  act  was 
passed,  authorising  the  trial  of  all  prisoners  in  custody,  or 
that  might  be  apprehended  for  rebellion,  before  a  commis- 
sion of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  in  such  counties  and  shires  of 
the  realm  as  should  be  assigned  by  the  king's  commission, 
under  the  great  seal.  When  Culloden  had  insured,  and 
and  the  flight  of  the  pretender  had  stamped  the  fate  of  his 
adherents,  the  first  sweeping  measure  of  punishment  was 
meted  out  to  the  vanquished  in  a  bill  of  attainder,  which 
passed  against  the  earl  of  Kellie,  viscount  Strathallan,  lords 
Pitsligo,  George  Murray,  the  duke  of  Perth,  Lochiel,  and 
about  forty  of  the  chiefs ;  to  take  effect,  if  they  did  not  sur- 
render themselves  for  trial  before  the  12th  July,  but  with 
no  promise  of  pardon  if  they  did.  In  June,  the  court  of 
France,  through  the  medium  of  the  Dutch  ambassador,  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  the  British,  that  lenient  measures 
towards  the  defeated  insurgents  would  reflect  more  honour, 
and  give  greater  stability  to  the  family  on  the  throne,  than 
harsh  and  vindictive ;  but  the  insulting  interference,  as  the 
British  minister  termed  It,  only  narrowed  the  avenues  of 
mercy. 

LX.  On  the  fifteenth  of  July  the  trials  commenced  at 
the  court-house,  St.  Margaret's  hill,  Southwark,  with  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Manchester  regiment;  eighteen  were  put  to 
the  bar,  seventeen  were  found  guilty,  and  on  the  thirtieth, 
Townly,  their  colonel,  and  other  eight,  suffered  on  Ken- 
nington-common  the  barbarous  infliction  of  their  sentence, 
in  all  its  disgusting  horrors.  Among  them  was  James 
Dawson,   who,  in  a  youthful  frolic,  had  left  college,   and 
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dreading  censure  for  his  indiscretion,  join^  the  rebels ;    BOOK 
great  interest  was  made  to  procure  his  pardon ;  and  the  day    XXXX. 


of  his  deliverance  was  to  have  been  the  day  of  his  marriage     ^^^^ 
with  an  accomplished  and  lovely  young  lady  of  fortune,  to  Cue  of 
whom  he  had  been  long  tenderly  atUched ;  but  the  inter-  JjJJJJ^ 
cession  was  vain ;  and  his  betrothed,  who  could  not  be  dis- 
suaded from  seeing  him  die,  only  witnessed  her  lover's  heart 
committed  to  the  flames,  when  her  own  broke.* 

Lxi.  Kilmarnock,  Cromarty,  and  Baimerino,  against  whom 
bills  of  indictment  had  been   found  by  the  grand  jury  of 
Surrey,  were  tried,  on  the  twenty-eight,  in  Westminster  Kilmar. 
hall,  by  their  peers, .  lord  chancellor,  Hardwicke,  being  ap-  c|^nJlJ^ 
pointed  lord  high  steward  for  the  occasion ;  the  two  first  ple^l 
pleaded  guilty,  and  threw  themselves  on  the  king's  mercy.  *"*  ^* 
Balmerino,  when  his  indictment  was  read,  asked  the  lord 
high  steward  if  it  would  be  of  service  to  him  to  prove  that 
he  was  not  present  at  the  siege  of  Carlisle,  from  which  place 
he  was  distant  ten  miles  at  the  time  specified  in  the  indict- 
ment ?     His  grace  answered,  it  might  or  might  not,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances ;  but  observed,  it  was  contrary  to  form 
for  a  prisoner  to  ask  any  questions  before  he  pleaded  ;  and 
desired  him  to  plead.     Balmerino,  unacquainted  with  Eng- 
lish forms,  answered,  he  was  pleading  as  well  as  he  could ; 
but  on  the  steward  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  term,  pled  Balmerino 
not  guilty.     The  court  was  then  addressed   by  the  king's  ^^  "**' 
counsel,  and  a  few  witnesses  examined,  who  proved  that  his 
lordship  entered  Carlisle  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  horse, 
called  Elphingstone's,  with  his  sword  drawn,  but  not  on  the 
day  specified  in  the  indictmenL     When  his  lordship  stated 
his  objection — which  in  his  native  land  would  have  been  fa- 
tal to  the  charge — the  English  judges  declared,  us  to  the 
overt  act,  it  was  immaterial,  as  other  facts  were  proved  be- 
yond contradiction ;  and  the  accused,  who  was  sensible  that 
it  would  have  been  merely  a  legal  evasion,  acquiesced.     He 
was  then  unanimously  found  guilty,  and  sent  back  to  the  < 
Tower  with  his  companions  in  misfortune,  the  chief  gaoler 

•  Sheutone  has  commemorated  the  eircumstance  in  one  of  hU  tenderett 
ballads. 
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XXIX.  j^g  ^gg  turned  towards  their  lordships. 
1746.  L^i'*  On  the  thirtieth,  the  prisoners  were  again  brought 
to  the  bar,  and  being  asked  individually  if  there  were  any 
reasons  why  judgment  of  death  should  not  pass  upon 
^'k»"'H  ^^^^  ^  Kilmarnock,  in  a  pathetic  speech,  pled  the  unsha- 
dresstothe  ^^^  loyalty  of  his  ancestors,  and  his  own  till  the  fatal  hour 
houBe  of  of  his  seduction,  after  the  battle  of  Preston ;  alleging  his 
little  activity  in  the  service  of  the  pretender,  even  after  he 
had  joined  the  rebel  army,  and  the  many  instances  of  kind- 
ness he  had  shown  towards  the  king's  troops  when  prison- 
ers, and  to  the  sick  and  wounded  ;  and  added — what  he 
afterwards  retracted  as  untrue — that  his  surrender  was  vo- 
luntary ;  that  though  he  might  have  escaped  after  capture, 
yet  he  rather  chose  to  throw  himself  upon  his  majesty's 
clemency  than  into  the  arms  of  a  foreign  power.  Cromar- 
ty also  urged  his  previous  loyalty,  and  his  after  remorse ; 
Cromarty's,  but  he  chiefly  appealed  to  the  feelings  of  the  house  : — 
**  I  have  involved,'^  said  he,  with  tears,  ^  an  affectionate 
wife,  with  an  unborn  infant,  as  parties  of  my  guilt,  to  share 
its  penalties ;  I  have  involved  my  eldest  son,  whose  infan- 
cy, and  regard  to  his  parents,  hurried  him  down  the  stream 
of  rebellion ;  I  have  involved  also  eight  innocent  children, 
who  must  feel  their  parent's  punishment  before  they  know 
his  guilt.  Let  them,  my  lords,  be  pledges  to  his  majesty ; 
let  them  be  pledges  to  your  lordships ;  let  them  be  pledges 
to  my  country  for  mercy  I  Let  the  silent  eloquence  of  their 
grief  and  tears ;  let  the  powerful  language  of  innocent  na- 
ture supply  my  want  of  eloquence  and  persuasion  :  let  me  en- 
joy mercy,  but  no  longer  than  I  deserve  it,  and  let  me  no 
longer  enjoy  life  than  I  shall  use  it  to  deface  the  crime  I  have 
been  guilty  of  P 

Lxiii.  Balmerino,  with  resolute  consistency,  disdained  to 

Balmerino  sue  for  mercy ;  but  he  objected  to  the  legality  of  his  being 

histri^l^.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  county  of  Surrey  for  a  crime  said  to  be  commit- 

ing  in         ted  at  Carlisle,  and  to  the  operation  of  an  ex  post  facto  law, 

""*^*       which,  he  contended,  could  have  in  justice  no  retrospect,  and 

desired  to  be  allowed  counsel ;  on  which  the  earl  of  Bath 

asked,  if  the  noble  lord  at  the  bar  had  any  counsel  allowed 
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bim?  Balmerlno  replied,  other  defences  that  had  occurred    BOOR 
to  himself  or  his  solicitor  having  been  laid  before  a  counsel-    ^^^^^ 
lor,  and  by  him  judged  trifling,  he  did  not  choose  to  give      1746» 
the  court  needless  trouble ;  and  the  above  objection  had  on- 
ly been  communicated  to  him  an  hour  or  two  before  he  had 
been  brought  into  court     The  duke  of  Newcastle  proposed 
that  the  king^s  counsel  should  answer  that  objection  imme- 
diately, but  this  being  opposed*  after  some  debate,  counsel 
was  allowed,  and  the  court  acyourned  to  the  first  of  August ; 
when  the  prisoners  being  again  brought  to  the   bar,  his 
lordship  withdrew  his  objection,  his  counsel  having  satisfied 
him  that  it  could  be  of  no  service,  apologizing  for  his  hav. 
ing  troubled  the  court  about  the  matter,  which  he  said  he  H«  with- 
would  not  have  done,  had  he  not  been  persuaded  it  was  well  <Jf*'^.*>» 
grounded.     The  lord  high  steward  then  addressed  the  noble  «eiiteoee  ' 
prisoners,  and  pronounced  upon  them  the  usual  sentence  of  P***^ 
traitors. 

ULiv.  Kilmarnock  and  Cromarty  immediately  presented  KUmar- 
petitions  to  every  quarter  where  it  was  thought  they  would  q'^^^ 
be  availing,  but  the  latter  only  was  successful ;  and  for  this  petttioD. 
lie  was  greatly  indebted  to  his  lady,  whose  delicate  situation 
rendered  her  a  powerful  suppliant.     In  deep  mourning,  ac- 
companied by  lady  Stair,  she  went  to  Kensington,  and,  over- 
come by  her  distress,  swooned  in  the  act  of  presenting  her 
petition  :  the  king  was  sensibly  afiected,  and  her  husband 
was  reprieved.     When  Balmerino  heard  of  the  exertions  Cnmiaru 
the  others  were  making,  he  sneeringly  remarked,  "  as  they  '*P"*^ 
appeared  to  have  such  interest  at  court,  they  might  have 
squeezed  his  name  in  between  them/'     During  the  solemn 
interval  between  sentence  and  execution,  the  behaviour  of 
the  lords  was  consonant  to  their  behaviour  at  trial ;  Kilmar- 
nock was  all  contrition  and  remorse  for  his  crime ;  Balmeri-  Kilmar. 
no  defended  his  conduct  and  outbraved  his  fate.  BdmJri- 

Lxv.  Monday,  the  18th  of  August,  was  the  day  appointed  no's  con- 
for  their  execution.     The  scaffold  was  erected  on  Tower  uUJ^^, 
Hill ;  on   the  Friday  preceding,  Lovat,  who  passed  to  the  tence. 
Tower,  saw  tlie  preparations  going  forward,  and  with  some 
emotion  exclaimed,  "  ah  !  is  it  come  to  thb  !"     Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  fatal  day,  the  troops  were  drawn  up,  and 
about  ten  o'clock  the  sheriffs  of  London  and   Middlesex 
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went  in  procession  to  the  Tower  to  receive  the  prisonen. 
,  At  the  foot  of  the  first  stairs,  the  two  lords  met  and  embrac- 
ed, Balmerino  nobly  paying  his  friend  this  melancholy  com- 
pliment, "  my  lord,  I  am  heartily  sorry  to  have  your  com- 
pany in  this  expedition."  As  they  were  leaving  the  places 
the  deputy-lieutenant  said,  **  God  save  king  Greorge  \*^  the 
earl  of  Kilmarnock  bowed — Balmerino  added,  **  God  bless 
king  Jatnes !"  They  were  conducted  to  two  separate  apart- 
ments in  a  house  prepared  for  their  reception  on  Tower 
Hill,  opposite  the  scaffold,  for  thepurposeof  their  devotions, 
Kilmarnock  assisted  by  two  presbyterian  ministers,  Messrs. 
Forster  and  Home ;  Balmerino  by  the  chaplain  of  the  Tower 
and  another  episcopalian  clergyman ;  and  their  friends  were 
admitted  to  take  farewell. 

Lxvj.  At  eleven  o'clock,  Balmerino,  at  his  own  request, 
was  introduced  and  had  an  interview  with  Kilmarnock,  when 
he  asked  him  if  he  ever  saw  or  knew  of  any  order  signed  by 
the  prince  to  give  no  quarter  at  Culloden,  when  Kilmarnock 
answered,  "  No,  my  lord  ;**  and  he  replied,  "  Nor  I  neither.* 
When  taking  leave,  embracing  Kilmarnock  with  the  same 
tenderness  as  before,  he  said,  **  My  dear  lord,  I  am  only 
sorry  that  I  cannot  pay  all  this  reckoning  alone  :  once  more 
farewell,  for  ever.f  Kilmarnock  remained  nearly  an  hour 
after  with  his  friends,  which  he  employed  in  devotion,  ex- 
pressing his  sincere  repentance  for  his  offence,  his  renovated 
attachment  to  the  revolution  principles,  and  loyalty  to  the 
then  present  king.  Balmerino  spent  his  short  time  in  freely 
conversing  with  his  friends  without  affectation  and  without 
presumption ;  twice  he  refj^eshed  himself  with  a  bit  of  bread 
and  a  glass  of  wine,  and  desired  the  company  to  drink  to 
him ;  "  but  above  all,'"  adds  Mr.  Ford,  who  acted  as  under- 
sheriff,  "  he  called  frequently  upon  God,  and  seemed  both 
willing  and  prepared  to  die."* 

Lxvii.  The  earl,  after  prayer  by  Mr.  Forster — his  rank 
giving  him  precedence — went  first  to  the  scaffold  ;  on  ap- 
proaching which,  struck  with  the  appalling  objects — the  as- 
sembled crowd,  the  block,  cofKn,  executioner,  and  instrument 


*  Account  of  the  behaTiour  of  the  two  lords,  published  by  authori^  oT 
aherifft. 
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of  death — he  tnrned  to  Mr.  Hornet  and  said  **  Home,  this  is   BOOK 
terrible !"  yet  his  demeanour  was  calm  and  resigned*     The    ^^*^ 


spectators,  who  had  a  full  view— for  the  black  cloth  that  1740. 
covered  the  railing  was  lifted  up— -were  more  than  commonly 
affected ;  and  even  the  executioner,  bursting  into  tears,  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  artificial  spirits.  The  ministers 
remained  with  him  a  considerable  time ;  and  after  they  de- 
parted, an  interval  longer  than  usual  took  place  in  adjusting 
bis  hair,  and  baring  his  neck,  which  some  attributed  to  re- 
luctance to  die,  but  which,  in  fact,  was  occasioned  by  undo* 
ing  the  formal  dress,  the  fashion  of  the  time.  When  ready, 
he  informed  the  executioner  that  he  would  give  the  signal  Execution 
by  dropping  a  handkerchief;  then  kneeling  upon  a  cushion  ^^^"°"' 
before  the  block,  he  inadvertendy  put  forward  his  hands, 
which  the  executioner  observing,  requested  him  to  let  them  fall 
down,  lest  tiiey  should  be  mangled,  or  break  tlie  blow.  He 
was  then  told  that  the  neck  of  his  waistcoat  still  stood  in  the 
way,  and  he  rose  up,  and  with  the  help  of  one  of  his  friends, 
— Mr.  WalkingshawofScotstoun — had  it  taken  off,  then  again 
knelt,  telling  the  executioner  he  would  only  detain  him  for 
two  minutes,  which  he  apparently  spent  in  the  most  fervent 
devotion ;  and  on  the  appointed  signal,  his  head  was  severed 
from  his  body  at  one  blow.  His  lordship  died  in  his  forty- 
second  year ;  he  attributed  his  unhappy  apostacy  from  early 
principle,  to  fashionable  dissipation  and  the  consequent  em- 
barrassment of  his  circumstances,  the  hope  of  retrieving 
which  had  -transformed  him  into  a  traitor  and  a  jacobite. 
His  head,  at  his  urgent  request,  was  not  exposed,  but  was 
delivered,  along  with  bis  body,  tp  his  friends. 

Lxviii.  Immediately  after,  the  executioner,  who  was 
dressed  in  white,  withdrew  to  shift  his  clothes,  which  were 
stained  with  blood ;  and  the  scaffold  was  strewed  with  fresh 
saw-dust  to  efface  the  marks  of  a  previous  execution.  The 
under  sheriff  meanwhile  proceeded  to  lord  Balmerino^s 
apartment,  who,  anticipating  his  notice,  as  soon  as  he  enter- 
ed, said,  '^  I  sup|x>se  my  lord  Kilmarnock  is  no  more;^ 
and  asking  how  the  executioner  had  done  his  duty,  upon 
being  informed,  observed,  "  Then  it  was  well  done,"  and 
instantly  added,  '^  Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  detain  you  no  Condoct  of 
longer,  for  I  desire  not  to  protract  my  life  V*   He  was  dress-  ^™"»* 

VOL.  VI.  3  N 
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BOOK  ed  in  the  same  regimentals  that  he  wore  at  Culloden — ^blue 
XXIX.  turned  up  with  red — and  mounted  the  scaffold  with  as  in- 
1746.  trepid  an  air,  as  if  he  had  been  going  to  a  review;  so  far 
from  discovering  any  symptoms  of  sorrow,  he  repeatedly  re- 
proved his  friends  for  appearing  disconsolate,  looked  with 
seeming  pleasure  at  the  block,  and  called  it  his  pillow  of  rest 
He  walked  round  the  scaffold,  bowed  to  the  people,  gave 
some  money  to  the  warder,  and  ordering  his  hearse  to  draw 
near,  examined  the  inscription  on  his  coffin ;  he  next  read 
his  speech,  avowing  bis  attachment  to  the  dethroned  family, 
and  his  regret  for  ever  having  served  any  other.  Calling 
for  the  executioner,  he  came,  and  was  about  to  ask  forgive- 
ness, when  his  lordship  stopped  him,  "  Friend,  you  need 
not  ask  me  forgiveness,  the  execution  of  your  duty  is  com- 
mendable;" and  presenting  him  with  three  guineas,  said, 
♦•  I  never  had  much  money;  this  is  all  I  have;  I  wish  it 
was  more  for  your  sake,  and  am  sorry  I  can  put  nothing  else 
to  it  but  my  coat  and  waistcoat,^  which  he  instantly  took  off 
and  laid  on  his  coffin.  Then  drawing  on  a  flannel  waistcoat, 
which  he  had  provided,  as  he  said,  for  his  shroud,  he  add- 
ed the  last  piece  of  dress,  a  tartan  night  cap,  affirming,  that 
he  died  a  Scottishman ;  and  going  up  to  the  block,  gave  the 
executioner  his  instructions  respecting  the  signal.  Turning 
to  his  friends,  to  take  his  last  farewell,  on  looking  to  the 
crowd,  he  said  to  a  gentleman  who  stood  near,  "  I  am  afraid 
there  are  some  who  may  think  my  behaviour  bold,  but  it 
arises  from  a  confidence  in  God,  and  a  clear  conscience." 
He  now  took  the  axe  from  the  executioner,  and  having  felt 
the  edge,  returned  it  to  him  again,  at  the  same  time  show- 
ing him  where  to  strike  the  blow;  and  exhorting  him  to  do 
it  with  resolution,  he  added,  "  for  in  that,  friend,  will  con- 
sist your  mercy."  With  unaltered  countenance,  he  knelt 
down  at  the  block,  and  with  his  arms  extended,  having  said 
aloud,  *•  O  Lord,  reward  my  friends,  forgive  my  enemies, 
bless  king  James,  and  receive  my  soul,"  dropped  them  as 
Hi«  cxeci-  the  signal.  The  executioner,  taken  by  surprise,  not  expect- 
^®"*  ing  it  so  soon,  struck  the  unfortunate  lord  a  blow,  not  suffi- 

cient to  separate  the  head   from  the  body,  but  sufficiendy 
strong  to  destroy  feeling,  two  others  finished  the  operatic 
and  his  lifeless  remains  were  also  delivered  to  bis  friei 
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Lxix.  Three  Scottish  officers— James  Nicolson,  a  lieute-    BOOK 
natt  in  Perthes  regiment,  captain  Donald  Macdonald,  a  ne-    ^^^ 
phew  of  Keppoch^s,  and   lieutenant  Waller  Ogilvy,  of  lord      ,^^ 
Lewis  Gordon's,  tried  at  St.  Margaret'^s — were  the  next  that 
suffered ;  the  two  latter  were  youths,  not  much  exceeding 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  the  former  left  a  wife  and  five 
young  children.     Twenty-two  received  sentence  of  death  at  Executions 
the  same  place,  on  the  15th  of  November,  of  whom  only  J*'*''^  f®*' 
five — sir  John  Wedderburn,  collector  of  excise  for  the  pre-  London, 
tender  ;  John  Hamilton,  governor  of  Carlisle ;  Leith,  a  cap- 
tain in  Perth's ;  captain  A.  Wood,  a  youth  of  twenty-two ; 
and  Bradshaw,  a  life  guardsman,  formerly  a  merchant  in 
Manchester — were  executed. 

Lxx.  Carlisle,  however,  was  the  scene  of  the  most  exten- 
sive commission,  to  which  not  fewer  than  three  hundred  and 
eighty-five  of  the  rebels  were  carried,  yet  of  these  but  thirty- 
four— K:hiefiy  officers — suffered  the  last  punishment ;  nine  at 
Carlisle,  seven  at  Brampton,  and  seven  at  Penrith,  in  Oc- 
tober, and  eleven  afterwards,  on  the  Idth  of  November.* 
Of  the  common  men,  the  vast  majoriQ^  had  been  most  cruel-  Trials  st 
ly  dragged  out  to  the  field,  and  neither  knew  nor  cared  ^^*?"«* 
much  about  the  pretender ;  yet,  as  they  had  been  guilty  of 
open  rebellion,  it  was  deemed  unsafe  for  the  state  to  allow 
them  altogether  to  escape,  and  to  have  executed  the  whole 
would  have  as  little  met  the  exigence ;  they  were  therefore 
allowed  to  draw  lots,  one  in  twenty  to  be  tried,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  be  transported  ;  .some  refused  accepting  this^ 
chance,  and  chose  rather  to  hazard  a  trial.  The  evidence 
against  them  were  chiefly  soldiers ;  those  who  were  Scottish- 
men  occasioned  some  delay  by  refusing  to  swear,  by  kissing- 
the  book ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  long  reasoning,  that  the 
English  judges  consented  they  should  be  sworn  according 
to  the  more  solemn  and  awful  form  of  Scotland.  But  the  indulgence 
prisoners  were  treated  with  every  indulgence  compatible  shown  the 
with  their  situation.     Bills  of  indictment  were  found  against  P"'®"*"* 

*  Several  made  their  escape  af^er  apprehension,  among  others,  at  Ettrick 
Braehead»  Duncan  Maclaren,  drover,  having  given  his  horse  to  one  of  the  sol- 
diers to  hold,  under  pretence  of  retiring,  be  swaddled  himself  in  his  plaid,  and 
rolled  down  the  brae,  and  though  he  was  pursued  and  fired  at,  got  off. — Scots 
Magazine,  1746.  p.  4il. 
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BOOK    one  hundred  and  nineteen  before  the  16th  of  August,  and 
^^^^^    they  were  allowed  till  the  9th  of  September  to  prepare  for 
1746.     their  trial ;  were  desired  to  choose  what  counsel  and  soli» 
tors  they  pleased,  and  the  clerk  of  the  court  was  directed  to 
make  out  subpeeneu  gratis,  to   bring   what   witnesses  they 
thought  proper  for  their  exculpation*     The  trials  commeiK 
ced  on  the  12th-— when  fifteen  more  were  indicted — and  coo* 
The  result,  tinned  till  the  26th,  when  the  result  was ;— one  Charles  Do»> 
glas  pled  his  peerage  as  lord  Mordington,  and  had  it  allow* 
ed,   eleven    pled  guiky  when   arraigned,   thirty-two  when 
brought  to  be  tried,  thirty-seven  were  found  guilty,  eleven 
recommended  to  mercy,  thirty-six  acquitted,  and  five  dis- 
charged for  want  of  evidence^ 

Lxxi.  These  trials  were  conducted  with  much  lenity  and 
moderation,  and  the  evidence  was  full  and  explicit.*  The 
only  occurrence  almost  worth  notice,  related  to  Thomas 
Cappock,  created  by  Charles  bishop  of  Carlisle.  He  was 
BehftTiour  about  twenty  seven  years  of  age,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  m 
^^P"  good  benefice,  near  Manchester,  when  he  was  induced  to 
enlist  with  the  rebels,  among  whom  he  acted  in  the  double 
capacity  of  priest  and  quarter- master.  On  his  trial  he  gave 
a  specimen  of  both  characters,  by  appearing  at  the  bar  in 
his  gown  and  cassock,  and  by  his  address  to  his  fellow 
criminals,  who  appeared  affected  by  their  sentence.  "  What 
the  devil,*'  said  the  reverend  soldier  to  one  of  them  who 
shed  tears,  "are  you  afraid  of?  we  shan^  be  tried  by  a 
Cumberland  jury  in  the  other  world."  His  behaviour  was 
in  the  same  style  at  the  place  of  execution,  and  suffered 
much  by  comparison  with  that  of  Buchanan  of  Arnprior, 
ofBocha.  who  died  along  with  him.  From  the  time  of  hi^  sentence^ 
nan  of  Arn.  till  his  last  moment,  this  gentleman  discovered  a  sweetness 
of  temper,  an  undisturbed  calmness  and  firmness  of  mind, 
that  charmed  all  who  attended  him ;  and  he  left  the  world 
with  a  placidity,  which  deepens  the  regret  that  he  should 

•  The  Jacobites,  who  exclaimed  about  the  cruelty  of  these  proceedings,  for- 
got, and  seemed  to  think  others  would  forget,  the  trials  after  Bothwell  Bridge^ 
or  these  after  Monmouth's  defeat,  daring  what  James  facetiously  called  "  J«f. 
frie's  campaign."  The  Scots  Magazine,  though  it  has  evidently  a  leaning,  <«■»- 
didly  allows  the  humanity  with  which  these  trials  were  conducted,  f 
government  been  sanguinary,  they  might  have  quadrupled  the  suffere 
been  guilty  of  one  act  of  injustice. 
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have  perisheil  in  such  a  cause.  When  the  rope  was  about  BOOK 
his  neck,  he  said,  "  If  I  have  offended  any,  I  earnestly  beg  ^^'^ 
they ^11  forgive  me,  for  I  am  sure  I  forgive  all  the  world  !"  174a. 
Macdonald  of  Kinlochmoidart,  and  major  Macdonald  of  I^i^lod^- 
Tyndnish,  were  also  executed  at  the  same  time,  and  evinced  and  Mm> 
a  becoming  firmness,  without  parade,  on  that  awful  occasion,  ^oa*^ 

Lxxii.  At  York  the  commission  opened  on  the  twentieth 
of  August,  and  the  high  sheriiflfs  chaplain  prefaced  their  pro- 
ceedings by  an  assize  sermon  from  a  text,  which  had  a  pres- 
byterian  chosen,  would  have  been  deemed  sufficiently  bar- 
barous, ''And  Moses  said  unto  the  judges  of  Israel,  slay  Triabaiid 
ye  every  one  his  men  that  were  joined  unto  Baal-peor."  ^^^^ 
Numb.  XXV.  5.  Fortunately  the  judges  were  actuated  by 
another  spirit :  of  seventy-five,  against  whom  true  bills  had 
been  found,  only  twenty-two  met  the  doom  of  traitors,  and 
five  were  acquitted. 

Lxxiii.  Few  rebellions  of  such  magnitude  have  caused  so 
little  bloodshed  on  the  scaffold ;  for  after  these  executions, 
there  were  not  many  convictions,  and  none  of  note  except  lUflee- 
Ratcliff  and  Lovat,  whose  decapitation  appropriately  closed  ^^"^ 
the  scene  of  death,  as  he  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  faithless  of  the  rebels.  Ratcliff,  the  younger  brother 
of  Derwentwater,  who  was  executed  in  1716,  was  taken  in 
a  French  vessel  on  his  passage  from  France  to  Scotland, 
and  executed  on  his  former  sentence.  Lovat  was  impeach- 
ed by  the  house  of  commons  the  following  session. 

Lxxiv.   While  the  law  was  vindicating  the  authority  of 

government  against  the  rebels  in  England,  the  Argyle  fao* 

tion  was  allowing  the  law  to  be  insulted  by  the  soldiery  in 

Scotland.     Duke  Archibald,  unlike  his  brother  John,  flat-  Atumpu 

to  hurt 
tered  the  political   prejudices  of  the  English  ministry  to  Forbes 

maintain  himself  in  power ;  and  envious  of  the  moral  alti-  ^*'**  **"• 
'  govern* 

tude  and  high  influence  that  the  president  had  attained,  ment, 
while  he  himself,  by  his  journies  to  London,  endeavoured 
to  wean  the  affections  of  the  government  from  his  lordship, 
the  lord  justice-clerk  endeavoured  to  thwart  him  in  the  court  J^^  ^^.^ 
of  justiciary,  and  to  counteract  his  operations  in  the  court  of  as  a  jiidg«» 
session.    The  army  had  not  only  been  guilty  of  very  wanton 
oppression  and  cruelty  in  the  highlands,  in  the  first  moments 
of  exultation  and  revenge,  but  had  carried  their  outrages 
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BOOK  into  the  low  country,  and  against  the  harmless  and  the  loyri; 
XXIX.  while  the  Scottish  managers  winked  at  their  conduct^  and  the 
l-^  courts  were  unwilling  to  receive  complaints  and  dilalorj  in 
He  obtains  redressing  them;  till  the  president,  whose  love  of  justice 
rwtrictlnff  ^®^  untainted  by  the  love  of  power  or  party,  obtained  that 
the  power  decision  which  taught  obedience  to  the  soldier,  and  gave 
litary!  ™''    confidence  to  the  country. 

Lxxv.  One  flagrant  instance  occurred  at  Stirling;    Ueo^ 

tenant  Stoyt  of  Howard's  regiment,  had  ordered  a  wig  firom 

William  Pollock,  which,  when  finished,  was  sent  home  by 

his  journeyman  William  Maiben.     The  wig,  however,  not 

Outrage  of  pleasing  the  lieutenant,  he  abused  both  the  man  and  the 

l±*Sti*'^'*^  wig,  and  ordered  him  "  to  be  gone  with  his  article.* 

Maiben  in  retiring  muttered  to  himself  that  Stoyt  was  a 
troublesome  scoundrel,  and  if  he  had  him  out  he  could  kick 
him  for  his  commission.  Stoyt,  who  did  not  choose  to  risk 
his  carcass  in  single  combat  with  the  enraged  barber,  took 
a  soldier  along  with  him  to  Pollock's  shop,  and  struck  Mai- 
ben repeatedly  with  a  staff  over  the  head  till  it  broke  ;  other 
officers  rushing  into  the  shop  on  seeing  the  affray,  not  only 
aided  the  heroic  Stoyt  against  the  journeyman,  but  likewise 
beat  the  master,  who  attempted  to  rescue  his  servant,  and 
forcibly  dragged  off  the  unfortunate  understrapper  to  the 
guardhouse.  Stoyt  immediately  complained  to  his  colonel 
of  the  affront,  and  poor  Maiben  was  ordered  to  be  stripped, 
tied  to  the  halberts  and  whipped.  On  hearing  of  this  dar- 
ing insult  on  the  civil  power,  three  of  the  magistrates  waited 
upon  colonel  Howard,  and  desired  the  culprit  to  be  delivered 
to  them,  assuring  him  that  they  would  see  justice  done ;  bat 
the  only  answer  they  received  was :  **  He  had  ordered  Mai- 
ben to  be  flogged,  and  flogged  he  should  be  ;  and  they  should 
know  that  he  commanded  in  Stirling :"  and  accordingly  the 
punishment  was  inflicted.  In  consequence,  an  informatioR 
was  instantly  given  in  to  the  court  of  justiciary,  in  name  of 
Complaint  Pollock,  Maiben,  and  the  magistrates,  charging  lieutenant 
g^ns^t^  *  ^^^y^  ^s  g"i^ty  «^  hamesucken  against  Pollock  and  Maiben, 
them  in  the  and  lieutenant-colonel  Howard,  and  lieutenant  Nelson  who 
TOurt!"^  superintended  the  execution,  of  "  a  barbarous  and  cruel 
abuse  and  maltreatment  of  Maiben's  person  in  a  most 
minious  manner,  and  of  a  manifest  invasion  of  the  oi 
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magistracy,  and  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject :    BOOK 
and  therefore  craving  a  warrant  for  apprehending  their  per-    ^^^^* 
sons  and  imprisoning  them  till  they  should  undergo  the  law."      1745. 
But  their  lordships,  instead  of  granting  a  warrant  as  prayed  Conduct  of 
for,  remitted  the  case  to  the  sheriff  to  inquire  and  report.    *  ^" 
In  the   interim,  the  regiment  was  ordered   for   England, 
whither  it  set  out  next  day,  and  on  its  march  halted  at  Glas- 
gow, where  the  magistrates  entertained   the   officers,  and 
complimented  them  with  the  freedom  of  the  city. 

Lxxvi.  Complaints  before  the  court  of  session  of  military 
interference  were  extensively  numerous,  being  met  by  similar 
judicial  evasion,  when  the  following  case,  before  referred  to, 
vindicated  the  character  of  that  court,  and  declared  the  su- 
premacy of  the  law.  Thomas  Ogiivy  of  Coul,  merchant, 
Dundee,  had  been  apprehended  upon  suspicion  in  the  pre-  Ogilvie  of 
ceding  November  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  still  re-  Cool, 
mained ;  during  the  month  of  June,  captain  Charles  Hamil- 
ton of  Cobham^s  dragoons,  not  only  turned  out  the  whole  of 
the  cattle  belonging  to  John  Kerr  and  Alexander  Guthrie, 
two  of  Mr.  Ogilvy's  tenants,  and  appropriated  the  parks  of 
Coul  as  grazings  for  the  king's  horse,  but  when  these  were 
ordered  south,  rouped  the  parks,  and  received  the  money 
for  the  current  season^s  grass ;  then  took  possession  of  the 
mansion-house  of  Coul  and  lands  adjacent,  turned  out  David 
Ogilvie,  his  tenant,  rouped  the  household  furniture,  cattle, 
horses,  and  farming  utensils,  and  gave  intimation  that  in  the 
month  of  August  the  growing  corns  would  be  exposed  for  _ 
sale.  Of  these  proceedings  the  landlord  complained,  and  plaint, 
represented  that  Kerr  and  Guthrie  had  never  had  their  loy- 
siiy  suspected,  and  although  Ogilvie  might,  his  property 
could  not  be  forfeited  before  conviction,  nor  in  any  event 
could  the  complainer  be  deprived  of  his  hypothec  ;  and  urg- 
ed, that  if  a  timely  check  was  not  given  to  these  proceedings, 
Hamilton,  or  any  other  officer,  might  take  possession  of  the 
rest  of  his  estate,  turn  out  his  tenants,  and  roup  his  lands. 

Lxxvii.  To  this  complaint  Hamilton  was  ordained  to  lodge 
answers  within  five  days ;  but  the  captain  neglecting  or  de-  Hmojiton 
fspising  the  order,  the  court  found  him  guilty  of  contempt  of  found  guil 
their  authority,  and  issued  a  warrant  for  his  incarceration,  J^pt^' 
<*  until  he  should  find  sufficient  caution  to  answer  the  com-  court. 
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plaint  against  the  first  of  November,  and  for  such  damages 
as  should  be  found  due  to  the  complainer.'*  Hamilton,  per- 
ceiving now  that  it  would  be  vain  to  contend,  found  the  cau- 
tion required,  and  gave  in  his  answers,  in  which  he  rested 
his  defence  chiefly  upon  the  troubled  state  of  the  countiy, 
which  authorised  the  interference  of  the  miliury  during  th^ 
suspension  of  the  regular  courts ;  and  on  the  act  of  indem- 
nity which  secured  the  officers  from  prosecution,  for  impri- 
soning persons,  seizing  horses,  carts,  &c«  and  divers  acts 
which  could  not  be  justified  by  the  strict  forms  of  law,  yet 
were  necessary  for  defence  of  his  majesty's  person  and  go- 
vernmenU  On  the  18th  December,  the  lords,  after  fully  con- 
sidering the  whole  subject,  issued  their  important  interlocu- 
tor, and  ^'  found  that  the  matters  charged  on  captain  Hamil- 
ton not  appearing  to  have  been  advised,  commanded,  or 
done,  in  order  to  suppress  the  late  unnatural  rebellion,  or 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  or  for  the  safety  or 
service  of  government,  did  not  fall  under  the  act;^  and 
therefore  adjudged  ^^  the  siiid  captain  Hamilton  to  be  liable 
for  the  rent  of  tlie  parks  set  to  Kerr  and  Guthrie  for  the 
current  year,  and  for  the  goods  and  cattle  of  David  Ogil- 
vie  intromitted  with  by  him,  to  the  extent  of  the  landlord's 
hypothec.*' 

Lxxviii.  The  merit  of  this  decision,  which  tended  so 
greatly  to  tranquillize  the  country,  is  the  more  eminent  when 
we  consider,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  lowlands  was  always 
adverse  to  the  rebels,  but,  being  unarmed,  had  been  obliged  to 
temporize  in  the  time  of  their  power,  and  were  therefore  now 
most  loyally  vindictive,  and  willing  to  wipe  away  the  odium 
of  inactivity,  or  the  suspicion  of  disafiection,  by  extenuating, 
if  not  encouraging,  the  exactions  and  arrogance  of  the  royal 
army, 

Lxxix.  Throughout  England,  too,  there  was  a  general 
impression  that  the  Scots  were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all 
favourable  to  cause  of  the  Stuarts.  The  fact  was  noto- 
rious, that  whatever  advantages  Scotland  had  reaped  from 
the  Union,  were  not  the  result  of  any  kind  conciliating  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  English  portion  of  the  legislature ; 
who,  in  almost  every  case,  brought  their  native  prejudio 
into  the  councils  of  the  empire,  and  treated  their  nort 
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fellow- subjects   with    illil>erality,    whenever    tlieir    interests    BOOK 
seemed  to  come  in  competition  witli  what  they  supposed  to    ^^*^ 
be  their  own.     They  therefore  concluded,  that  because  they      1746. 
had  insulted  and  injured  the  Scots,  they  mustof  course  have 
incurred  their  hatred,  and  that  it  was  now  necessary  to  op* 
press  and  extinguish  them  as  a  nation,   to  prevent  their 
wishing  to  shake  off  the  yoke  :  and  not  only  were  these  sen- 
timents advocated  in  the  party-pamphlets  of  the  times,  but 
were  openly  avowed  in  the  debates  in  parliament.     In  this 
they  were  flattered  by  a  political  party  in  Scotland,  who.  Abject scr- 
only  aiming  to  retain  their  seats,  were  afraid  of  opposing  Q^fij^k 
what  they  thought  would  be  agreeable  to  the  English  mi-  presenta- 


)• 
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nistry — themselves  terrified  at  the  opposition  being  strengtl; 
ened  by  the  public  voice — ^and  meanly  contributed  to  flat- 
ter the  undistinguishing  London  mob  clamour  against 
the  Scots,  being  willing  that  all  their  countrymen,  except 
their  own  dependents  and  retainers,  should  be  represented 
as  unfriendly  to  government;  with  whose  stability  they  were 
anxious  their  own  should  appear  as  inseparably  connected. 
The  troops  showed  this  opinion  more  offensively.  General 
Hawley  insulted  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  by  erecting  a  per-  Hawlejc- 

manent  gallows  in  the  Grassmarket,  which  remained  for  six  '•^^  •P*^" 

I  m  I  .11  r    1       .    I    1  .  manentftl- 

months,  to  affront  the  city,  till  some  of  the  inhabitants  in-  lowt  in  the 

tlignantly  pulled   it  to  pieces  during  a  wintry  night     The  ??**"**'" 
whole  of  the  military  proclamations  were  in  the  same  style; 
and  the  uniform  burning  of  the  episcopalian  meeting-houses 
cannot  be  less  considered  as  expressive  of  hatred  to  Jaco- 
bites, than  of  contempt  for  the  country  ;  and  it  was  remark- 
ed, that  to  the  complaints  against  military  outrage  was  os- 
tentatiously opposed  the  pitiful  show  of  marching  a  band  of  B«nnert  of 
chimney-sweeps,  wiih  the  hangman  at  their  head,  to  burn  at  cbiefibuni- 
the  cross  the  banners  of  the  rebel  chiefs,  which  had  so  late- «<1  •*  the 
ly  waved  there  triumphantly. 

Lxxx.  Parliament,  which  met  on  November  18th,  was  in-  Parliament 
formed  by  the  king,  that,  during  the  recess,  he  had  been 
particularly  attentive  to  extinguish  any  remains  of  the  late 
rebellion,  and  to  re-establish  peace  as  far  as  remained  with 
him,  and  that  he  expected  the  rest  from  their  prudent  de- 
liberations. The  commons  assured  him  that  they  would 
not  fail  on  their  parts  to  answer  his  just  expectations,  by 

VOL.  VI.  So 
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BOOK     taking  all   such  further  measures  as  should  ap^^ar  condiH 
aXIX.    ^j^g  j^  re-establish,  upon  a  lasting  foundationt  the  security^ 
1746.     ^"^  tranquillity  of  government.     The  suspension  of  the  h*- 
heas  corpus  act  was  accordingly  continued   till    the   20th 
Lovat         February,  and  measures  taken  for  the  impeachment  of  lord 
impeac  ed.  l^^j^j^  which  was  announced  to  the  peers  on  tlie  10th  De- 
cember. 

Lxxxi.  After  various  delays,  arising  chiefly  from  his  lord- 
ship^s   applications    for   time   to   prepare   his   defence  and 
His  trial,     bring  up  his  witnesses,  his  trial  commenced  on  the  ninth 
day  of  March,  and  continued,  with  one  or  two  interruptions, 
till  the  nineteenth,  when  he  was  found  guilty  of  high  treason, 
and  received  sentence  of  death.    It  was  clearly  proved  against 
him  by  Murray  of  Broughton,  secretary  to  Charles  ;  by  Ro- 
Charges      bert  Fraser,  his  own  secretary,  as  well  as  by  other  evidence, 
gainst  him.  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^^  letters,  that  he  had  signed  the  association  to  sup- 
port the  pretender,  accepted  of  a  commission  to  be  lieute- 
nant general  of  the  highlands,  and  a  patent  to  be  duke  of 
Fraser  from  iuni ;  that  he  had  written  to  Charles  Edward  as 
|jrince  of  Wales ;  that  he  had  sent  round  the  fiery  cross,  and 
forced,  against  his  inclination,  his  son,  tlie  master  of  Lovat^ 
with  the  clan,  to  join    his  army  ;  and  that,  after  the  batde 
of  Culloden,   he   had  assisted   at  a  council  of  war  for  the 
purpose  of  renewing  the  rebellion.     In  an  ingenious  and 
His  de-      artful  defence,  Lovat  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  credibility 
deavoursto  of  the  witnesses  ailduced  against  him,  by  a  very  strong  and 
^^•j"*y '^®  powerful  general  objection  ;  that  a  person  who  had  hira- 
of  the  wit-  *»*?"  been  m  the  rebellion,  and  who  gave  evidence  m  expec- 
iiesses.        tation   of  life — which,   as   his  witnesses    had    not    received 
previous  pardon,  they  must  all  of  necessity  have  done — was 
not  to  be  trusted,  as  he   durst  not  say  any  thing  that  would 
endanger  his  own  safety  ;  at  the  same  time,  that  he  contend- 
ed their  private  characters  were  such  as  entirely  to  render 
them  unworthy  of  regard.     "  The  infamous  fellows  the   se- 
cretaries,'* were  objects  of  his  keenest  invective     "  Murray" 
His  cha-     was    thus   represented   *'  the  most  abandoned  of  mankind, 
secretanr     ^^^^'  forgetting  his  allegiance  to  his  king  and  country,  has, 
Murray.      according  to   his   own   confession,  endeavoured   lo  destroy 
both,  like  another  Cataline,  to  patch  up  a   broken   fortune 
upon  the  ruin  and  distress  of  his  native  country.     To-i 
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stealing  into  France,  to  enter  into  enga<rements  upon,  your  BOOK 
lordships  may  believe,  tiie  most  sacred  oaths  of  fidelity ;  soon  ^^^^ 
after,  like  a  sanguinary  monster,  putting  his  hand  and  seal  1746. 
to  a  bloody  proclamation,  full  of  rewards  for  the  apprehend- 
ing the  sacred  person  of  hi^  majesty :  and,  lest  the  cup  of 
iniquity  had  not  been  filled,  to  sum  up  all  in  one,  impudent- 
ly he  appears  at  your  lordships^  bar  to  betray  those  very 
secrets  which  he  confessed  he  had  drawn  from  the  person 
he  called  his  prince,  his  lord  and  master,  under  the  strong- 
est confidence."  Then  endeavouring  to  work  upon  the  fears 
of  his  judges,  some  of  whom  were  themselves  implicated  in 
Murray^s  narrative,  he  proceeded. — **  But  if,  after  all  I  have 
said,  your  lordships  can  pay  the  most  distant  regard  to  the 
secretary's  evidence,  it  is  hard  to  determine  how  many  of 
his  majesty's  other  faithful  subjects  may  escape  the  licentious 
liberty  of  his  impeachment.^  ^<  For  let  him  once  think,  that 
upon  the  multiplicity  of  his  accusations  his  worthless  life  de- 
pends, and  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  of  the  most 
faithful  subjects  can  boast  of  a  long  security."  And  he 
finished  by  this  most  cogent  conclusion :  **  I  will  not,  my 
lords,  trouble  your  lordships  much  upon  the  objections  to 
which  my  counsel  have  spoken  against  the  competence  of 
this  witness ;  but  if  a  desire  of  life  to  so  wicked  a  person, 
who  must  be  afraid  to  die,  can  be  any  inducement  to  swear 
falsely,  it  is  apprehended  impossible  any  of  your  lordships 
can  give  the  least  degree  of  credit  to  the  oath  of  the  villain, 
secretary  Murray.^  Robert  Fraser  he  dismissed  very  sum-  Of  Fnter. 
marily,  as  **  a  person  who  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
worth  a  shilling,  and  whose  veracity  and  truth  never  ex- 
ceeded his  riches ;  one  of  those  honest  gentlemen,  whose 
inoulh  seldom  opens  but  for  their  tongues  to  lie.'* 

Lxxxii.  The  case,  however,  was  so  clear,  and  their  testi- 
mony was  confirmed  by  so  many  indisputable  facts,  that  he 
was  himself  convinced  it  was  impossible  for  the  lords  to  have 
acquitted  him;  and  afterwards  only  expressed  his  chagrin  He  it  con. 
at  being  convicted  by  his  own  servants,  by  the  men  he  had  <l«™n«l- 
nurtured  in  his  own  bosom,  and  to  whom  he  had  been  so 
kind ; — that,  he  said,  *^  was  shocking  to  human  nature.^ 

Lxxxiii.  His  conduct,  from  the  time  of  his  condemnation 
till  his  execution,  was  what  could  have  been  little  expected 
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BOOK     from  the  tenor  of  his  previous  life ;  his  spirits  never  appear 
XXIX.    ^Q  hsLve  failed  him,  and  he  sported  a  kind  of  rude  humour  to 
|.^^Q      the  last.     Could  we  credit  his  own  declaration,  in  a  letter  to 
Hit  bcha-    his  son,  then  confined  in  Edinburgh  castle,  his  hopes  were 
■emence."  ^'^ose  of  a  true  penitent;*  evert  his  conversation,  imperfectly 
as  it  is  reported,  would  lead  to  a  similar  conclusto#t  nor 
would  it  become  us  now  to  pronounce : — had  he  been  a  pa^ 
triot,  dying  for  his  country,  his  behaviour  would  have  beeu 
in  character ;  as  it  was,  it  presented  a  strange  and  irrecon- 
cilable anomaly.     On  the  third  of  April,  the  warrant  for 
his  execution  on  the  ninth,  was  notified  to  him,  and  he  re- 
ceived it  with  the  greatest  resignation,  hiiving  previously  re- 
fused to  petition  for  himself,  saying,  that  he  was  so  old  and 
infirm  that  his  life  was  not  worth  asking;  but  he  petitioned 
Solicits  a     for  a  pardon  to  his  eldest  son.     He  professed  himself  a  Ro- 
pudon  for   ^^^j^  catholic,  of  the  sect  of  the  Jansenists,  and  passed  the 
solemn  interval  m  the  exercises  of  devotion,  and  in  frank 
jocular  conversation ;    now   openly  avowing  his  attachment 
to  the  Stuarts,  yet  speaking  with  respect  of  the  family  on 
the  throne,  and  with  affection  of  Georcre  I.     His  high  ideas 
of  chieflainship  never  forsook  him ;  he  told  some  friends, 
who  came  to  see  him,  he  would  have   his  body   carried  to 
Detirei  to  Scotland  to  be  interred  in  his  own   tomb  in   the  church  of 
1^ Scott**    Kirkhill;  and  said,  that  he  had  once  made  a  codicil  to  his 
laud.  will,  (where  all   the  pipers  from  Johnnie  Groat^s- house  to 

Edinburgh  were  invited  to  play  before  his  corpse,  for  which 
they  were  to  have  a  handsome  allowance ;  and  though  that 
might  not  be  thought  proper  now,  yet  he  was  sure  some  of 
the  good  old  women  in  his  own  country  would  sing  a  coro- 
nach before  him,  '*  and  then,"  added  he,  ^'  there  will  be  odd 

*  The  following  is  an  extract : — **  We  have  provoked  God  by  our  sins,  wbich 
moat  certainly  have  brought  these  troubles  upon  us.  I  do  sincerely  thank  God 
for  these  troubles,  because  they  have  brought  me  from  a  way  of  sin,  that  I  lived 
many  years  in,  to  a  wmj  of  repentance  and  humiliation,  and  instructed  me  to 
follow  my  dear  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  I  ought  to  diy.  I  therefore, 
my  dear  child,  earnestly  beg  of  you,  with  the  sincere  heart  of  a  tender  and  af- 
fectionate &ther,  to  repent  of  all  your  sins  and  tnuis^re^v^ions,  and  to  throw 
yourself  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  begging,  for  his  sufifenng's  sakt^ 
which  you  know  were  i^reat,  to  girt  you  true  repentance,  to  forgive  your  am^ 
and  be  reconciled  to  you  far  the  sake  of  his  blood  that  he  shed  upoB  tbr 
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crying  and  clapping  of  hands,  for  I  am  one  of  the  greatest    BOOK 
chiefs  in  the  highlands."  ^^^"^ 

Lxxxiv.  Thursday,   the  day  of  bis  execution,  he  awoke      1746. 
about  three  o^clock  in  the  morning,  and  prayed  most  de- 
voutly ;  at  five  he  got  up,  and  called  for  a  glass  of  wine  and 
water,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  and  seemed  as  cheer- 
ful as  ever ;  then  being  placed  in  his  chair,  sat  and  read  till 
seven,  when  he  called  for  another  glass  of  wine  and  water. 
At  half-past  nine,  he  breakfasted  heartily  on  minced  veal, 
and  after  it  drank  the  healths  of  his  friends  in  a  similar  be- 
verage.*    At  eleven  he  left  the  Tower,  and  rested  in  the 
same  house   where  tlie  former  lords  had  stopped ;  before 
leaving  it,  he  thanked  the  sheriff  for  his  attention,   and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  his  blood  would  be  the  last  that  would 
be  spilled  upon  that  occasion.     Ascending  the  scaffold,  as- 
sisted by  two  wardens,  he  looked  round,  and  seeing  the  vast  Hi*  beba- 
crowd  that  had  collected,  said  to  his  attendants,  "  God  save  1)^^/ 
us  !  why  should  there  be  such  a  bustle  about  taking  off  an  execution, 
old  gray  head  that  can\  get  up  three  steps  without  two  men 
to  support  it?'  and  observing  one  of  his  friends  much  de- 
jected, he  clapped  him  on   the   shoulder,    and    bade   him 
**  Cheer  up  thy  heart,  man  ;  Tm  not  afraid,  why  should  you  7* 
As  soon  as  he  came  upon  the  scaffold,  he  called  for  the  ex- 
ecutioner, and  pulling  out  a  purse,  told  him,  ^^  Here  is  ten 
guineas  for  you,  pray  do  your  work  well ;  for  if  you  should 
cut  and   hack   my  shoulders,  and  I  should  be  able  to  rise 
again,  I  shall  be  very  angry  with  you  :^  then  desiring  to  see 
the  axe,  he  felt  its  edge,  and  said  he  believed  it  would  do, 
looked  at  his  coffin,  and  sitting  down,  repeated,  *^  Duke  et 
decorum  est  pro  pctfria  moriJ''     After  a  short  pause,  he  de- 
livered his  gold-headed  cane  to  Mr.  William  Fraser  his  so- 
licitor, and  afterwards  his  hat  and  wig,  with   a  charge  that 
the  executioner  should  not  touch  any  of  his  clothes ;  then 
unloosed  his  cravat  and  the  neck  of  his  shirt.     Having  ad- 
justed hinjself  to  receive  the  stroke,  he,  after  a  short  prayer, 

•  About  ten  o'clock,  a  terrible  accident  happened  upon  the  hill ;  a  scaffold, 
raised  many  stories,  with  several  hundreds  of  persons  on  it,  fell  down  with  a 
crash,  killed  eight  people  on  the  spot,  and  wounded  a  number,  of  whom  ten 
died  next  day  in  the  hospitals,  besides  the  master  carpenter  of  the  scaffold  ai>d 
bis  wife,  who  were  selling  beer  underneath  when  it  fall. 
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BOOK   gave  the  signal,  and  the  executioner  at  one  blow  struck  off 
^^^^    his  head,  which  was  received  in  scarlet  cloth,  and,  together 
1746.     with  his  body,  carried  back  to  the  Tower,  where  next  day  it 
S)n-lhT  U  ^^^  ordered  to  be  interred,  lest  a  funeral  procession  in  Scot- 
buried  in     land  miglit  have  occasioned  any  disturbance.* 
the  Tower,      lxxxv.  Lovat's  was  the  only  parliamentary  impeachment, 
and  from  it  originated  a  very  salutary  improvement  in  the 
treason  law,  by  which  persons  impeached  in  future  should 
be  legally  entitled  to   make  their  full  defence  by  counsel. 
Forfeited     An  act  was  subsequently  passed,  vesting  the  estates  of  those 
vested^in     ^^^  ^^^^  already  or  should  be  attainted  before  the  twenty- 
theking     fourth  of  June  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-eight,   in  bis 
publi/be-  ro«j^sty,  for  applying  the  produce  to  the  public  use,  after 
nefit.  satisfying  all  private  claims  upon  them  ;  the  ascertaining  of 

which  was  to  be  committed  to  the  court  of  session — the 
management  of  the  leases  or  sales,  to  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  barons  of  exchequer.  The  tenure  of  ward-holding 
was  next  taken  away ;  all  lands  so  held  of  the  crown  being 
turned  into  blanch-holding  for  the  nominal  payment  of  one 
penny  Scots  yearly,  and  all  tenures  of  lands  held  of  any 
subject  superior,  turned  into  feu-holding  for  payment  of  a 
certain  feu-duty  yearly,   in  place  of  the  casualties  of  ward- 

*  A  strange  circumstance  took  place,  which  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  idle 
speculation  at  the  time.  After  Lovat  received  sentence  of  death,  and  befora 
his  execution,  Mr.  Painter  of  Si>  John's  College,  Oxford,  procured  to  be  for- 
warded three  very  extraordinary  letters ;  one  to  the  king,  the  other  to  the  earj 
of  Chesterfield,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Pelham,  requesting  the  favour  of  being  ex- 
ecuted in  room  of  his  lordship.  They  were  then  published.  The  following 
is  a  copy  of  that  to  Mr.  Pelham :  *'  Sir,  believing  you  to  be  one  of  the  roost  ge- 
nerous of  men  alive,  and  ever  ready  to  do  acts  of  the  tenderest  greatness,  as  yott 
are  truly  great ;  I  am  therefore  encouraged  to  apply  to  you  to  do  me  a  small 
service  at  court.  You  may  the  more  easily  do  me  this  service,  because  the  post 
I  want  is  not  of  the  same  nature  with  other  court  preferments,  for  which  there 
is  generally  a  multitude  of  competitors,  but  may  be  enjoyed  without  a  rivaL 
Will  you  then  refuse  to  make  me  truly  happy  ?  Is  it  such  a  mighty  &vour  to 
give  me  what  you  cannot  give  to  any  other  man  ?  for  no  man  in  the  nation  will, 
I  believe,  accept  it  at  your  hands.  Do,  then,  be  persuaded  ;  let  me  persuade 
you,  sir,  to  intercede  with  the  king  in  my  behalf,  that  Lovat  may  be  pardoned, 
and  that  I  may  have  the  honour  of  being  beheaded  on  the  scaflfold  in  his  lord- 
ship's  stead.  My  pretensions  to  ask  this  favour  you  may  see  in  my  letter  to 
the  king. — I  am,  with  my  hat  under  my  arm,  and  a  veiy  long  bow,  sir,  your 
most  devoted,  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant, 

John  PAtNTtt." 
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holding,  and  of  all  services.     Vassals  were  also  released    BOOK 
from  the  duty  of  attending  at  bead  courts  at  certain   times    ^^*^ 
of  the  year ;  and   no  indefinite  service  under  the  name  of      IIUL 
use  and  wont  was  exigible  after  the  first  of  July  seventeen 
hundred  and  forty-seven.     The  disarming  act  was  at  the 
same  time  re-enacted  with  additional  rigour ;  and  after  the 
first  of  August  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-eight,  the  use 
<^  the  highland  garb  was  strictly  prohibited,  except  to  offi-  Highlind 
cers  and  soldiers  in  the  king's  service,  under  the  penalty  of  bibited. 
Imprisonment  for  the  first,  and  transportation  for  the  second 
ofi*ence ; — a  clause  whidi  betrayed  an  unmanly  and  impoli- 
tic resentment  in  a  legislature,  but  never  was  universally  or 
rigidly  enforced ;  and  the  plaid  and  the  philabeg,  the  kiJt 
ftnd  the  tartan,  have  survived  the  proscription. 

Lxxxvi.  The  disarming  was  however  strictly  put  in  exe-  Ditaniiiig 
cotion,  and  produced  every  desirable  object ;  as  without  this  ^§^!SbS^ 
the  acts  for  abolishing  the  vassalage  of  tenants  and  the  he- 
ntable  jurisdictions  would  have  been  of  very  little  conse- 
quence.    These  jurisdictions  still  existed  in  the  lowlands, 
yet  the  border  chieftains,  once  so  powerful,  had  become  lit- 
tle troublesome  to  government  since  their  vassals  had  been 
disarmed.     We  now  see  that  the  same  cause  has  produced  Benefit 
the  same  effect  in  the  highlands;  and  when  unable  to  have  !|J^"V^'" 
recourse  to  arms,  the  chiefs,  like  other  landlords,  have  been 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  law. 

i.xxxvii.  This  last  measure,  intended  to  destroy  the  in- 
dependence of  the  clans,   but  which  introduced  a  material 
and  necessary  reform  in  the  jurisprudence  of  Scotland,  ori- 
ginated in   the  house  of  lords,  and  to  avoid  any  invidious 
distinctions,   was  made  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  Scot-  Court  of 
land.      Before    the   parliament  rose  in  August  seventeen  J®**J?" "' 
hundred  and  forty-six,  two  orders  were  issued  to  the  court  prepare  a 
of  session,—- one  to  prepare  the  draught  of  a  bill  for  reme*  ^*^  ^°'  ^^* 
dying  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  several  kinds  of  miuistra- 
jurisdictions  in  Scotland,  and  for  the  regular  administration  H^.**^^"* 
of  justice  in  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom:  the  other,  to 
inquire  what  regalities  and  heritable  sheriffships  subsisted ;     j  . 
what  persons  were  in  possession  thereof;  and  which  of  such  port  re. 
regalities  were  granted  before  the  act  of  king  James  II.  of 'P^^.*5* 
Scotland,  which  annexed  to  the  royalty  all  the  regalities  in  &c 
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BOOK    the  kings's  hands;  and  with  regard  to  those  that  had  been 
XXIX.    granted  since,  which  had  been  granted  with  deliverance  in 
1746.     [i  f.  consent  of]  parliament,  and  which  without. 

Lxxxviii.  In  reply  to  the  first  of  these  orders,  the  court 
of  session  observed,  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  ef- 
fectual provision  for  the  regular  administration  of  justice  bj 
the  king's  courts,  without  taking  away  several  kinds  of  he- 
ritable jurisdictions,  which  by  the  articles  of  union  were  se- 
cured to  the  proprietors  as  rights  of  property,  and  could 
not  be  taken  away  without  due  satisfaction :  they  therefore 
Their  reply  declined  framing  the  draught  of  any  bill  which  did  not  pro- 
derl  ceed  on  the  principle  of  compensation,  but  as  they  were  ex- 

tremely anxious  to  promote  the  object,  they  submitted  a 
few  suggestions  for  their  lordships'  consideration.     The  ori- 
ginal cause  of  lodging  high  jurisdictions  in  powerful  fami- 
lies, they  remarked,  was  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  expe- 
rienced in  bringing  offenders  to  justice,   and  enforcing  the 
laws;    and    the  consequent   necessity  of  committing  that 
charge  when  the  country  was  yet  uncivilized,  to  such  as 
were  able  to  execute  it.     And  as  the  highlands  had  at  all 
times  been  and  were  then  in  a  state  which  prevented  any  pro- 
cess of  law  from  having  free  course,  it  was  first  requisite  that 
due  care  should  be  taken  to  bring  that  part  of  the  country 
in  subjection  to  the  law,  and  to  secure  the  execution  of  pro- 
cesses of  all  kinds  before  any  hopes  could  be  entertained  of 
seeing  a  regular  administration  of  justice  by  the  king's  courts 
Recom.       and  judges  there.     Which  being  obtained,  they  proposed: 
cuitointhe — ^'^^^  circuit  courts  should  be  held   twice  a-year  at  Glas- 
west  and     gow,  Stirling,  Perth,  Aberdeen,  and  Inverness,  where  offend- 
"^^  ers  from   the   highlands  and  other  parts  might  be  brought; 

and  that  trial  for  all  crimes,  inferring  the  loss  of  limb  or  de- 
membration, should  be  confined  to  the  court  of  justici- 
ary at  Edinburgh  or  the  judges  in  these  circuits,  leav- 
ing to  the  lords  of  the  respective  jurisdictions  the  es- 
Regula-       cheats  resulting  from  the  several   convictions : — that   trials 

tions  for      f^^  lesser  offences  should  remain  wiih  the  sheriffs,  or   if  al- 

ihe  sheriffs   ,  ,      .,,  .     .      i  .         . 

and  inferi-    lowed  Still  to  try  cnmmal  cases,  that  their  sentences  should 

or  courts.     \^^  reported,  with  a  full  copy  of  the  trial,  to  the  justice  court 

for  their  approval   or  commutation,  in  which  case  all 

parole  evidence  should  be  committed   to  writing  and 
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part  of  the  record — a  formality  from  which  the  higher  court    BOOK 
should  be  relieved  : — that  the   sheriffs'  courts  should  still    XXIX. 
retain  the  power  of  deciding  in  cases  of  debt  not  exceeding      1745, 
two  hundred  merks  Scots,  and  the  baronial  or  bailie  courts 
the  jurisdictions  they  possessed  with  regard  to  small  debts, 
trespasses,  and  petty  offences ;  and  finally,  that  the  sheriffs 
and  stewards,  instead  of  what  they  then  were  entitled   to, 
*«  sentence  money,^— a  sort  of  poundage  out  of  the  sums 
decerned  for — should  have  a  reasonable  salary,  and  be  ap- 
pointed, aut  vitam  out  cidpam  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  other 
order,  the  state  of  the  records,  and  the  confusion  of  the 
record  office  was  such,  that  no  satisfactory  answer  could 
be  given. 

Lxxxix.  Upon  these  suggestions  an  act  was  constructed  ;      1747. 
but  as  the  compensation  rendered  it  a  money-bill,  it  was 
withdrawn  from  the  house  of  lords,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  February  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-seven, 
introduced  into  the  house  of  commons,  described  in  the  pre- 
amble as  intended  ^^  for  remedying  the  inconveniences  that 
have  arisen,  and  may  arise,  from  the  multiplicity  and  extent  ^jn  f„ 
of  heritable  jurisdictions  in   Scotland ;  for  making  satisfac-  abolithing 
tion  to  the  proprietors  thereof;  for  restoring  to  the  crown  juriilSo^ 
the  powers  of  jurisdiction  originally  and  properly  belonging  tions. 
thereto,  according  to   the  constitution  ;  and  for  extending 
the  influence,  benefits,  and  protection  of  the  king's  laws  and 
courts  of  justice  to  all  his  majesty's  subjects  in   Scotland ; 
and  for  rendering  the  union  more  complete.'^      By  it  all 
the   heritable  jurisdictions   of  justiciary,    regalities,    baile- 
ries,  constabularies — except  the  office  of  high  constable  of 
Scotland — sheriffships,  deputes,  &c.  were  extinguished  af- 
ter   the    twentieth    of   March    one    thousand    seven    hun- 
dred   and    forty-eight,    and    their    powers    vested    in    the 
king's  courts ;  a  reasonable  satisfaction  to  be  given  to  the 
proprietors,  whose  claims  were  to  be  examined  and  settled 
by  the  court  of  session.     The  reserved  baronial  jurisdictions  i^  ^n,,^ 
were  restricted  to  assaults,  batteries,  and  smaller  crimes,  for  ments. 
which  the  punishment  should  not  exceed  a  fine  of  twenty 
pounds  sterling,  or  three  hours  in  the   stocks  in  day-time, 
or  a  month's  imprisonment  on  failure  of  payment  of  the  fine. 

VOL.  VI.  .  3  p 
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BOOK  All  private  prisons  or  dungeons,  which  had  often  been  the 
XXIX.  habitations  of  horrid  cruelty,  were  abolished ;  and  no  person 
1747.  was  to  be  confined  in  any  place  but  such  as  had  grates  or 
windows,  was  entered  in  the  sheriffs  books,  and  open  to  the 
inspection  of  friends.  One  sheriff-depute,  who  should  be 
an  advocate  of  three  years'*  standing,  was  to  be  appointed 
for  every  shire,  by  warrant  under  the  royal  sign-manoalf 
during  pleasure,  for  the  seven  current  years,  but  afterwards 
ad  viiam  out  culpam ;  only  liable  to  a  summary  trial  before 
the  court  of  session  for  gross  misbehaviour  or  neglect  ci 
duty,  at  the  suit  of  the  king's  advocate,  or  any  four  or  more 
freeholders  entitled  to  vote  in  elections ;  with  competent  sa*- 
laries,  and  with  power  to  appoint  one  or  more  substitutes  dur* 
ing  his  pleasure.  The  fines  and  penalties  imposed  in  these 
courts,  and  which  had  been  a  source  of  lucrative  oppression 
formerly  were  done  away,  and  the  shares  of  such  fines  or 
penalties  as  formerly  went  to  the  judge  were  ordered  to  be 
paid  uito  the  exchequer  at  Edinburgh.  It  was  violently 
debated,  and  did  not  finally  pass  till  June. 

xc.  A  number  of  the  Scottish  landholders,  who  were  un* 
Objections  willing  to  relinquish  their  power,  resisted  the  measure  as  a 
IwwIproTo  *  ^*^'^^^o"  of  ''^^'''  rights,  and  a  breach  of  the  articles  of  the 
the  bill.       Union,    which  had  expressly  provided  for  their  security; 
and  joined  by  the  usual  opposition,  contended  that  it  sapped 
the  foundation  of  private  property,  if  the  unwilling  owner 
was  forced  to  sell  it  at  a  stipulated  price,  because  it  might  at 
some  future  period  be  inconvenient  for  the  public  that  he 
should  retain  it ;  for  upon  no  other  principle  could  the  pro- 
prietors of  heritable  jurisdictions,  who  were  loyal,  and  against 
whom  there  were  no  complaints,  nor  even  an  alleged  ground 
of  accusation,  be  obliged,  contrary  to  their  inclinations,  to 
part  with  privileges  dear  to  them  beyond  all  price,  and  for 
which  money  could  afford  no  compensation ;  and  also  urged, 
that  it  would  prove  destructive  to  the  liberty  of  the  people, 
by  throwing  such  a  weight  of  patronage  and  influence  into 
the  hands  of  the  crown. 
Iti  advaa.       xci.  The  obvious  great  and  public  advantages,  it  was  r&- 
^*^^      plied,  which  would  arise  from  a  fair  and  equitable  adminis* 
^|t  minis-  tration  of  justice — the  necessary  consequence  of  the  measure 
^1*  -—overbalanced  any  private  interest  required  to  be  given  up ; 
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besides,  this  case  was  especially  provided  for  in  that  claase    BOOK 
of  the  union  compact,  whicii  stipulated  ^^  that  no  alteration    XXIX. 
be  made  in  the  laws  which  concern  private  right,  except  for 
the  evident  utility  of  the  subjects,  within  Scotland,**  the  very 
purpose  for  which   these  jurisdictions  were  now  required. 
With  regard  to  the  liberty  of  the  pe(^le — the  contest  was 
not  between  the  crown  on  one  side  and  the  people  on  the 
other;   but  between  the  crown  and  the  people  united  to* 
gether  in  one  common  cause,  against  the  interest  of  those  in 
whom  exorbitant  powers  were  vested — an  interest  distinct 
from  both ;  it  was  not  a  dispute  between  liberty  and  prero* 
gative,  but  between  tyranny  and  government     And  this,  it 
was  asserted,  was  so  true,  that  in  no  one  of  the  several  go- 
thic  constitutions  established  in  Europe  did  ever  the  people 
attain  to  any  considerable  share  of  wealth  or  freedom  till  D«fin|tion 
they  had  been  emancipated  from  such  jurisdictions,  and  till  power  of 
all  the  other  powers  of  the  great  feudal  lords,  those  petty  ^  crown, 
tyrants — too  potent  for  subjects,  too  weak  for  sovereigns, 
strong  enough  to  oppose,  but  unable  to  protect — were  en* 
tirely  absorbed  in  the  more  beneficial  and  salutary  power  of 
the  crown  :  a  power  in  Britain  which  means  not  an  interest 
opposed  to  the  people,  but  the  authority  of  the  whole  com- 
monwealth, a  name  for  the  executive  part  of  government, 
the  vigour  and  energy  of  the  whole  state,  which  acts  for  the 
benefit  of  all  its  members.     The  bill  passed  by  a  large  ma-  ^^-2'* 
jority  in  the  commons,  but  encountered  a  protest  in  the  house 
of  lords,  to  which,  however,  only  ten  names  were  attached, 
and  of  these  not  one  was  Scottish* 

xcii.  One  hundred  fifty- two  thousand  and  thirty-seven 
pounds,  twelve  shillings  and  twopence  was  the  sum  paid  for 
this  most  important  accession  to  the  crown :  and  it  is  only 
to  be  regretted  that  when  this  subject,  as  a  general  question, 
was  brought  into  discussion,  the  legislature  had  not  adopted  Iti  defect*. 
a  more  complete  reform,  and  simplified  the  whole  proceed- 
ings before  inferior  courts ;  that  when  they  took  away  the 
poundage  paid  the  judges,  they  had  not  su  regulated  the  fees 
as  to  have  aiForded  the  poor  an  easy  access  to  justice ;  and 
prevented,  as  far  as  human  wisdom  could,  the  baser  aristo- 
cracv  of  wealth  from  obtaining  an  influence  in  our  judicato-* 
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BOOK    ri^s,  from  which  it  was  requisite  to  exclude  the  aristocracy 
XXiX.    of  birth.* 


1747. 
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xciii.  The  session  closed  with  an  act  for  the  king^s  meet 
gracious,  general,  and  free  pardon,  for  all  treasonable  or  se- 
ditious offences  committed  before  tlie  15th  of  June,  1747, 
excepting,  however,  all  persons  then  in  the  service  of  the 
pretender,  or  in  those  of  France  and  Spain,  who  had 
entered  after  the  respective  declarations  of  war ;  all  en- 
gaged in  the  rebellion  1745,  who  had  been  beyond  seas  at 
any  time  between  the  20th  July  1745,  and  the  15th  June 
1747;  all  attainted  or  convicted  before  the  latter  period; 
and  eighty-five  individuals  by  name,  together  with  the  long 
persecuted  clan  Macgregor.  After  giving  the  royal  assent 
to  this  bill  on  the  17th  of  June,  his  majesty  dismissed  the 
parliament  with  a  high  complimentary  speech,  expressing 
the  pleasure  he  had  in  passing  an  act  of  grace,  and  the  good 
effects  he  promised  himself  in  healing,  in  some  measure, 
these  wounds  which  the  rebellion  had  made,  and  re-estab- 
lishing the  quiet  of  the  kingdom ;  since  by  this  act  the  ge- 
nerality of  those  who  had  been  deluded  from  their  duty 
would  find  themselves  restored  to  security,  and  to  the  pro- 
Parliament  ^^ction  of  the  laws  they  had  endeavoured  to  subvert.  Next 
dissolved,    day  the  parliament  was  dissolved  by  proclamation. 

xciv.  Edinburgh  being  in  possession  of  the  rebels  on  Mi- 
elections?  chaelmas  1745,  on  which  day  only,  according  to  the  set  of 
the  city,  the  election  can  legally  take  place,  the  good  town 
had  remained  without  any  civil  government,  till  upon  appli- 
cation from  a  committee  of  burgesses  to  the  king,  an  order 
in  council  was  issued  for  a  poll  election  ;  at  which  all  the 
burgesses  were  permitted  to  give  in  lists  of  those  they  de- 
sired should  fill  the  different  offices,  to  the  town  clerks  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  business  under  the  superintendence 
of  three  judges  of  the  court  of  session.  Polling  commenced 
on  the  24th,  and  was  concluded  on  the  26lh  Novembei 
Magistrates  1746,  when  a  true  whig  magistracy  was  returned,  with  the 
rhosen  by  redoubted  volunteer  officer,  George  Drummond,  as  lord 
provost,  who  being  approved  of  by  the  duke  of  Argyle  and 


poll- 


•  Parliament.  Hist.  vol.  xiv.  p.  31,  et  seq.  5\ — 57. 
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his  majesty,  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their  civic  func-   BOOK 
tions  January  3d,  1747.     His  unlucky  predecessor — against    XXIX. 
whom  the  most  violent  prejudice  had  been  excited — upon  ' 
intimating  his  arrival  at  London-^November  1745 — where 
he  had  gone  to  attend  his  duty  in  parliament,  was  taken  into 
custody ;  and  after  being  examined  before  the  privy  coun- 
cil, was  committed  to  the  Tower,   where  he  remained  pri-  Provost 
soner  till  the  23d  January  this  year,  when  he  was  admitted  con&iied  in 
to  bail  upon  a  recognizance  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  thou-  the  Tower, 
sand  pounds  sterling,   to  appear  before   the  court  of  justi- 
ciary at  Edinburgh  in  March.     After  various  adjournments, 
he  was  brought  to   trial  on  the  6th  of  August,  when  the 
court  *^  found  it  relevant  to  infer  the  pains  of  law ;  that  the 
pannel  at  the  time  and  place  libelled,  being  then  lord  pro-  ^fo/J^jj^ 
vost  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  wilfully  neglected  to  pursue,  court  of 
or  wilfully  opposed  or  obstructed,  when  proposed  by  others,  J"****^**^* 
such  measures  as  were  proper  or  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  the  city  against  the  rebels  in  the  instances  libelled,  or 
so  much   of  them  as  do  amount  to  wilful  neglect."     But 
owing  to  some  informality  in  citing  a  witness,  the  lord  ad- 
vocate deserted  the  diet  pro  loco  et  tempore^   and  he  was 
brought  to  the  bar  on  a   new   indictment,  26th  October, 
and  next  day  the  trial  proceeded.     Fifty  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined for  the  prosecution,  and  fourteen  in  exculpation^ 
which  occupied  nearly  five  days  and  four  nights,  and  on 
Monday,   2d  November  an  unanimous  verdict  of  not  guilty  Acquittal. 
was  returned.* 

xcv.  This  result  excited  lively  satisfaction  in  the  city,  and 
Mr.  Stewart^s  friends  had  resolved  to  celebrate  the  vindica- 
tion of  his  character  by  a  festive  meeting ;  but  provost  Drum- 
mond,  after  a  consultation  with  the  lord  justice-clerk,  inform-  His  friends 
ed  the  public,  through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers,  of  his  prevented 
having  been  advised  that  he  might  lawfully  forbid  such  a  brating  it. 
meeting,  and  his  resolution  not  to  suffer  it.     The  meeting 
was  in  consequence,   never  held.      Such,  however,   is   the 
virulence  of  party,  that  the  magistracy  were  not  satisfied  with 

*  In  consequence  of  the  fatigue  of  this  trial,  the  longest  upon  record  in  the 
books  of  justiciary,  the  jury,  who  sat,  with  only  some  very  short  interval,  nine- 
ty-four hours,  were  exempted  from  being  summoned  upon  any  assize  for  the 
space  of  five  years.     Stewart's  Trial,  Edin.  174-7. 
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this  interposition,  but  carried  their  furious  loyalty  to  the 
most  oppressive  extent.  A  poem  upon  Siewarfs  acquittal,  la 
which  the  cruelties  of  the  royal  party,  from  the  day  of  CuW 
ioden  to  the  day  of  his  trial,  were  satirically  exaggerated, 
and  some  of  the  witnesses  who  were  examined  Rgainst  hifCj 
the  valorous  Drummond,  Grant j  inspector-general  of  the  cus- 
toms, principal  Wishart,  and  Eeveral  other  conspicuous  cha- 
racters, were  treated  rather  unceremoniouslvT  was  published 
by  Robert  Drummond,  a  jacobite  printer.  For  this,  he  was 
apprehended,  and  brought  before  the  bailies,  who  sentenced 
him  to  lie  in  the  jail  from  the  I6lb  till  tne  35th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  then,  betwixt  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one,  to  be 
carried  to  th«  cross,  there  to  stand  bare-headed,  with  this 
label  on  his  breast,  <<  For  printing  and  publishing  a  fiilse^ 
scandalous,  and  defamatory  libel,"  till  all  the  copies  of  the 
poem  should  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman  ;  then 
to  be  kept  In  prison  till  he  should  find  security  for  banish^ 
ing  himself  the  city  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  be  deprived  of 
his  privileges  as  a  freeman  for  the  same  period.  Against 
this  sentence  Drummond  appealed  to  the  justiciary,  on  tb^ 
ground,  that  a  crime  of  such  magnitude,  involving  so  severe 
a  punishment,  was  entitled  to  trial  by  jury  ;  but  the  jurisdio> 
tion  of  the  inferior  courts  was  not  yet  defined ;  and,  as  in 
political  cases,  a  little  stretch  against  an  obnoxious  indivi- 
dual is  seldom  very  narrowly  examined,  the  justiciary  refus- 
ed to  interfere,  and  the  sentence  was  inflicted  in  its  utmost 
rigour. 

xcvi.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  Scotland  lost  in  Duncan 
Forbes  one  of  her  brightest  ornaments ;  who,  without  slav^ 
ish  attachment  to  any  party,  made  the  cause  of  his  country 
the  chief  object  of  his  public  life,  and  who  had  been  not  less 
zealous  in  his  attempts  to  prevent  the  rebellion,  than  active 
in  his  exertions  to  repress  it ;  and  equally  bold  and  unshak- 
en in  withstanding  the  cruel  and  illegal  severities  of  the  vic^ 
tors,  as  humane  and  persevering,  in  his  endeavours  to  alle- 
viate the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  offenders.  He  puri- 
fied and  exalted  the  courts  of  his  country,  and  redeemed  the 
Scottish  bench  from  the  obloquy  of  ruinous  delay  in  their 
proceedings,  and  extreme  partiality  in  their  decisions.  H^ 
was  a  whig  of  the  old  school,  who  deemed  personal  rei 
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the  true  basis  of  public  virtue,  and  well  merited  tlie  tribute   BOOK 
that  Warburton  paid   him ;  <*  I  knew  and  venerated  the    ^^'^ 
man,  one  of  the  greatest  which  ever  Scotland  bred,  both  as      .    - 
a  judge,  a  patriot,  and  a  christian."* 

xcvii.  The  general  assembly  of  the  church  passed  quiet- 
ly over  this  year ; — so  did  not  the  high  court  of  the  seces- 
sion : — the  violent  spirits  in  which,  finding  no  occupation  Diutniioo 
elsewhere,  burst  out  into  acts  of  the  most  unchristian  bitter-  ^^^^  ^^* 
ness  among  ttiemselves,  which  terminated  in  the  formation 
of  two  sects,  whose  animosity  towards  each  other  for  some 
time  far  exceeded  what  they  bore  to  their  backsliding  mo- 
ther.    Their  numbers,  considerably  increased  in  1745,  con- 
sisted of  three  presbyteries,  forming  a  synod,  at  whose  first 
meeting  a  question  of  useless  scrupulosity  was  agitated  re- 
specting the  lawfulness  of  oaths  not  imposed  by  government, 
but  forming  part  of  municipal  usage ;  and  particularly  the  refpeetiag 
following  clause  imposed  in  the  oath  of  some  burghs,  "  I  J'^Ju^'*'**** 
profess  and  allow  with  my  heart,  the  true  religion  presently 
professed  within   this  realm,  and  authorised  by  the  laws 
thereof;  I  shall  abide  at  and  defend  the  same  to  my  life's 
end,   renouncing  the    Roman   religion,    called   papistry.'^f 
Messrs.   Ebenezer  and  Ralph  Erskine,  and  Janies  Fisher, 
with  some  others,  contended  that  this  implied   simply  the 
doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,   which  they  had  repeatedly  and  solemnly  ap- 
proved, and  did  not  imply  any  consent  to  the  errors  against 
which  they  had  so  expressly  borne  testimony,  and  from  which 
they   had  actually  seceded.      Messrs.  Moncriefi*,  Thomas  Oppoiite 
Mair,  Adam  Gib,  and  about  an  equal  number,  insisted  that  opinions  m 
the  true  religion  mentioned  in  this  oath,   was  to  be  under-  j^g.  "''^ 
stood  as  including  all  the  corruptions  of  both  church  and 
state,  and  swearing  the  oath  imported  nothing  less  than  a  Origin  of 
renunciation  of  their  testimony.     Those  who  defended  the  the  desig- 
clause  were  called  burghers,  those  who  condemned  it  anti-  burgbera 

and  anti- 

•  Letter  to  Hurd.     A  complete  life  of  Forbes  is  still  a  desideratum  in  burghers. 
Scottish  literature.     The  sketch  before  the  Cuiloden  Papers  is  good  so  far  as 
it  goes,  but  it  is  too  brief. 

•f  The  whole  had  unanimously  condemned  the  mason  oath,  as  an  ignorant, 
childish,  and  superstitious  profanation  of  the  name  of  GK)d,  and  agreed  to  use 
every  endeavour  to  prevent  any  of  their  people  from  having  any  thing  to  do 
with  it 
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BOOK    burghers;  and    the   dispute   was   carried   on,   especial] v  bj 
XXIX.    Gib,  the  champion  of  the  latter,  with  a  personal   acrimony 
beyond  even  the  allowed  asperity  of  polemics- 
Burghers         xcvHi.  For  the  sake  of  peace,  the  burghers  offered  lo  agree 
oflFeran  ac-  jq  ^n  act,  forbidding  seceders  lo  swear  the  clause  as  "  inex- 
tion— the    pedientf*  the  antiburghers  would   admit  of  nothing  except 
antiburg»»-   declaring  it  "sinful;"  and,  in  the  synod,  April  9,  17*6,  they 
their  point,  carried  their  point  Against  this  decision  some  of  the  burgb- 
ers  protested  as  contvary  to  christian  forbearance,  tending  to 
rend  the  body,  and  in  opposition  to  the  rules  of  the  church, 
the  presbyteries  not  having  been  cof^ suited.**    Some  of  tke 
antiburghers,   however,  notwitiistanding,   proceeded  to  de- 
bar from  the  Lord's  supper  such  as  approved  of  the  oaiii, 
which  gave  rise  to  still  more  luiious  coutenliou.     At  the 
synod — ^April  1747 — it  was  debated  whether  the  acf  of  the    , 
synod  should  be  made  a  term  of  church  communipif?  andaf- 
Violent       ter  a  stormy  discussion,  and  "  too  much  'unchristian  alterca- 

dwcuaions  ^^      »  ^^^^j  u  ^ij^t  it  should  not  be  a  term  of  ministerial  and 

on  the  ... 

subject.       christian  communion  with  them;  at  least  till  the  affair  should 

be  maturely  considered   in   presbyteries  and  sessions,  and 

their  opinions  returned,  and  further  means  of  unanimity  by 

prayer  and  conference  essayed.*"     The   antibifrghers,  who 

insisted  that  the  protest  and  answers  should  have  been  first 

considered,  when  they   found  they  could  not  carry  that — 

which  in  point  of  form  would  perhaps  have  been  the  regular 

mode  of  procedure — protested  in  their  turn;  and,  headed  by. 

Antiburgh-  Mr,  Thomas   Mair,  withdrew  to   Mr.    Gib's  house,  where 

wparate  *    they  formed  themselves  into  a  synod:  and  next  day  "  the  as- 

Ryiiod.         sociate   brethren'*  presented   the  unlovely  spectacle   of  two 

hostile  synods,  each  asserting  their  claims,  to  eccfesi^ticij 

power  and  prerogative.  ♦  / 

Refuse  any      xcix.  Twice  the  burijhers  attempted  conciliatory  measures. 

conference         i  •      .      i    ■  •     i-   •   i  -         t- 

with  their    and  mvited  the  protesters  to  extrajudicial  meetings  for  prayer 

brethren,     ^^jj  conference,  in  order  to  regain  harmony  in  the  cause  of 

truth;  but  the   others  would  have  no  communication  with 

them,  unless  they  appeared  as  penitents  at  their  bar,  confess- 

•  It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  observe,  that  (hvse  fiery  zealots  for  presbyterian 
purity  fell  into  one  of  the  most  flagrant  errors  of  the  general  assembly,  in  point 
of  form,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  abuses  against  which  they  bore  f^f 
mony ; — the  violation  of  the  barrier  act,  vide  p.  77. 
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ing  their  sins,  which  the  burghers  declining,  the  antiburghers    BOOK 

proceeded  to  inflict  upon  them  the  highest  church  censures;     '^^'^ 

and  for  difPerence  of  opinion  upon  a  disputable  point,  depos-      1747. 

ed  and  excommunicated  men  they  accounted  christians— de-  Excomuni- 
«•       .  cate  tboflD* 

livering  them  over  into  the  hands  of  Satan,  and  casting  them 

out  of  the  church  as  heathen  men  and  publicans;  then,  with 
no  small  prayer  and  fasting,  they  implored  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  the  transaction  !* 

c.  Trusting  to  the  general  sense  of  the  country  in  favour 
of  the  presen^^  manageable  set  of  members,  government  had 
anticipated*  by  a  year  the  dissolution  of  parliament;  and 
the  returjis  to  the  l(ouse  of  commons  justified  their  confi* 
dence,  a  majority  being  the  same  that  had  served  in  the  PftrliaoMnt. 
last.    •  The   war  on   the   continent,   during   the  preceding 
^imiltviffn,  preslsed  hard  on  the   British,  whose  blood  and 
treasure  had  flowed   freely  in  a  foreign  dispute ;  but  their 
success  on  their  native  element,  where  the  victories  of  An« 
son   and   Hawke  threw  a  compensating  lustre  round  their 
arms,  and  atoned  for  the  sanguinary  and  fruitless  engage- 
ments of  Cumberland,  happened  fortunately  for  exhilarat- 
ing the   ppblic  mind  before  the  opening  of  the  new  parlia- 
ment; and  when  it  sat  down,  [November   12th]   afibrded  The  king 
matter  of  gratulation   in   the  royal  speech,  which  also  an-  Jj^endi'meai- 
nounced   the  prospect  of  a  general   pacification.     But,  in  sures  for 
the   meantime,   his  majesty    advised    **  to    be  prepared   for  ii^g'S^u,^. 
either    event,    and    to   proceed    in    consolidating    domestic  tic  pence, 
peace;  and   if  any  further   provisions   should  be  found  ex- 
pedient to  render  more  eflectual  the  good  laws   lately  made 
for  the* security  of  the  present  establishment,  extinguishing 
•  the' spirit  of  rebellion,  and  for  the  better  civilizing,  improv- 
ing, and  reducing  into  order  any  part  of  the  united  king- 
dom, he  depended  on   their  known  affection  to  him  and   to 
•their  country  for  setting  seriously  and  early  about  so  good 
a  work."     These  in  this  session  consisted  chiefly  of  re-en- 
actments, with  temporary  alterations  of  the  statutes  already 
noticed,  of  which   the  only  one  that  occasioned  any  length- 
ened debate  was  that  respecting  the  episcopalian  clergy  in 
Scotland.f 

*  Brown's  Hist,  ot  the  Secession. 

t  By  a  foolish  and  tyrannical  exercii<e  of  power,  the  senate  of  a  free  people 
VOL.  VI.  3  Q 
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BOOK        CI.  Episcopacy  had,  ever  since  the  reign  of  Anne,  been 
XXIX.    gaining  ground  in  the  Scottish  capital  and  in  the  north,  ami 
its  proselytes,  though  not  numerous,  were  of  a  description 
calculated  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  presbyterians  ;• 
yet  were  they  treated   with   lenity  if  not  with  kindness  by 
government,  till  two  rebellions  had  proclaimed  that  farther 
forbearance  would  have  been  both  dangerous  and  impoHtic 
In  1746,  parliament  passed   an   act  allowing  such  episcopal 
pastors  to  officiate   as   had  been  ordained  by  protestant  bi- 
shops and  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance;  but  with  a  supple- 
ness of  conscience    and  a  faculty  of  evasion  for  which  they 
were  always   distinguished,  the  Scottish    episcopal    clergy, 
with  not  half  a  dozen  of  exceptions,  swallowed  the  oaths  and 
Act  for  re-  continued  their  vocations : — it  was  then  deemed  necessary  to 
ep'ijscopacy  P"*^^^'^*^  ^^^  ^""^"^  being  pastors  of  that  persuasion,  or^fficiat- 
in  Scoi-       ing  in  their  meeting-houses,  who  had  not  received  their  or- 
**"  '  ders  from  bishops  of  the  church  of  England  or  Ireland,  be- 

sides taking  the  oaths. 

oil.  Against  this  act,  which  was   strongly  opposed  in  the 
^  house  of  lords,  a  ridiculous  outcry  was  raised,  as  cruel   and 

persecuting,  and  worse  than  the  worst   acts  of  Charles  the 
Second ;  but  the  arguments  for  its  necessity  were  unanswer- 
able : — It  is  a  leading  principle  in  episcopacy,  that  the  king 
is  the  temporal   head  of  the  church,  to  whom  the  bishops 
Scottish      inust  swear  allegiance,  and  to  whom  every  person  they  or- 
biHhops       dain  must  likewise  profess  obedience  :  now  the  whole  of  the 
by'thepre-  Scottish  bishops  were  almost,  without   exception,  appointed 
tender.        by  a  congi  cPelire  from   the  pretender,  or  from  persons  de- 
interposed  to  prevent  the  public  from  being  acquainted  with  their  proceedings, 
except  by  the  result ;  and  acting  upon  the  principle  of  pure  despotism,  that 
subjects  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  but  obey  them,  the  house  of  lords 
punished  several  printers  for  publishing  their  debates  and  acquainting  the  na- 
tion with  the  reasons  upon  which  the  statutes  were  professed  to  be  founded. 
In  consequence,  the  parliamentary  history,  for  some  years  very  defective,  had 
to  be  gleaned  chiefly  from  private  sources  ;  fortunately,  however,  as  regards 
Scotland,  the  reasonings  upon  the  most  important  acts  have  in  this  manner, 

been  pretty  fully  preserved Parliamentary  History,  vol  xv.  an.  1747. 

♦  They  consisted  chiefly  of  young  men  of  fashion  and  young  ladies.     ♦*  The 
episcopalian  meeting-house  here  [Aberdeen]  is  the  handsomest   I  have  seen  in 
Scotland,  having  a  neat  organ  and  many  other  ornaments.     The  handsonoest 
young  ladies  are  generally  attendants  on  those  meeting-houses,  and  are  gen* 
esteemed  an  Jacobites." — Journal  of  a  Medical  Officer,  &c.  p.  lOi 
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riving  their  authority  from  him ;  and  to  allow  priests,  re-    BOOK 
ceiving  orders  from  them,  to  officiate  as  clergymen,  was  to     ^^^^ 
openly  admit  the  claim  of  the  pretender  to  be  head  oF  the       174S» 
Scottish  episcopalian  church,  and  afford  protection  to  per- 
sons whose  office  and   oaths  obliged   them  to  support  his 
pretensions*    **  To  conscientious  non-jurors,  or  e^en  rebels," 
said  chancellor  Hardwicke,   *'  I  would   show  as  much  com-  ^■!^" 
passion  as  is  consistent  with  public  safety,  while  they  remain  speech- 
quiet,  without  propagating  their   principles ;  but  to  a  set  of 
people  who,  notwithstanding  their  being  Jacobites  in   their 
hearts,  not  only  take  all  tlie  oaths  we  can  impose,  but  worm 
themselves  into  places  of  trust  and  confidence  under  the 
present  government,  and  yet  join  in,  or  are  ready  to  join, 
any  rebellion  against  it : — with   respect  to  such  men,  I  must 
say  that  no  regulation  we  can  make,  no  punishment  we  can 
inflict,  can  be  called  cruel  or  unjust." 

CIV.  The  act  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  13th  of  May,  BillpMied. 
when  the  king  informed  parliament  that  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  had  been  ratified,  put  an  end  to  the  session,  and  the 
same  evening  set  out  for  Hanover.    At  the  conclusion  of  this  Peace  with 
war,  the  conquests  upon  both  sides  were  restored,  while  the  ^P*">- 
chief  cause  of  dispute  with  Spain — the  right  which  the  lat- 
ter claimed  for  their  guarda-costas  of  searching  British  ves- 
sels on  the  high  seas — was  left  undecided  ;  and  Britain  had 
increased  the  national  debt  to  eighty  millions  sterluig — for 
what  object  it  would  be  a  puzzle  to  determine. 
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Book  XXX. 

George  II —  Remarks  on  the  previous  and  present  state  of  ScotJand — File 
of  the  Stuart  family. — Trials  in  Scotland  under  the  new  treason  act — Mo- 
ney voted  to  Glasgow  for  iheif  loyalty — Proceedings  of  court  of  session  re- 
specting forfeited  estates  considered  partial. — Estates  vested  in  the  crown  for 
improving  the  highlands — New  style  introduced. —  Progress  of  improvements 
in  trade,  &c.  in  Scotland. — Change  in  church  politics — Application  of  mi- 
nisters for  an  augmentation  of  their  stipends  unsuccessful. — Exclusive  mt- 
nagement  of  the  poor  funds  taken  from  them. — Proceedings  of  the  Assem- 
bly respecting  violent  settlements. — Inverkeithing. — Mr.  Gillespie,  minie- 
ter  of  Caniock,  deposed. — The  Relief  Presbytery  formed — Court  of  Justi* 
clary. — Case  of  Stewart  of  Aucharn — Dr.  Cameron,  brother  of  Lochiel,  ex* 
ecuted  at  London — Parliament  offer  unlimited  support  to  the  King  in  case 
of  a  war  with  France — Generosity  of  parliament  to  the  sufferers  by  the 
earthquake  at  Lisbon. — Impressment  for  land  and  sea  service  authorized  by 
parliament — Counties  offer  to  raise  the  men  required. — Affairs  of  the  church. 
— Proceedings  against  David  Hume,  and  Home,  author  of  the  tragedy  of 
Douglas — Administration  of  William  Pitt — His  policy  in  employing  officers 
from  among  the  rebels — Thurot's  expedition — Bill  for  a  militia  in  Scotland 
lost — Death  of  the  King. — His  character. — Gtorgk  III. — Parliament  dis- 
solved— Pitt  retires — Edinburgh  returns  a  representative  in  the  new  par- 
liament in  opposition  to  the  court — Earl  of  Bute,  prime  minister,  makes  a 

dishonourable  peace,  retires. —Origin  of  the  American  revolution Douglas 

cause — Plan  for  improving  the  North — York-building  company — Forfeited 
estates  purchased  by  the  rightful  heirs  — Discussions  on  law  of  entail  and 
paper  currency. — Ayr  bank. — Zeal  of  the  Soots  for  prosecuting  the  war 

with  America. — Mutiny  of  Lord  Seaforth's  regiment. — Another  mutiny. 

Bill  for  relief  of  Roman  catholics, — Riots. — Paul  Jones'  expedition. — Close 
of  American  war. — William  Pitt,  prime  minister — .H.  Dundas,  manager 
for  Scotland. — The  forfeited  estates  restored. — Flourishing  state  of  Great 
Britain.— Conclusion 17*8 — 1793. 

BOOK    ^*  Grievous  as  have  been  the  wailings  over  tlie  fate  of  the 

XXX.    Jacobites,  no  event  in  the  history  of  Scothind  has  been  pro- 

7;  ductive  of  such  decided  advantage  to  tlie  country  as  the  final 

George  XL  extinction  of  the  hopes  of  the  house  of  Stuart.     From  thr 
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restoration  to  the  revolation,  had  been  a  period  of  ruthless    BOOK 
oppression  ;  from  the  revolution  to  the  close  of  the  last  re-     XXX. 
bellion,  one  of  restless  inquietude— during  which  the  terrors 
of  lurking  conspiracy,  from  an  indefinite  band  of  conspira-  Remarks 
tors,  heightened  by  exaggerated  reports  of  their  numbers  °P  ****^|?^ 
and  power,  deprived  the  executive  of  its  proper  energy,  and  preMiit 
forced  it  to  rule  by  expedients  rather  than  by  the  exercise  Sl^d. 
of  its  legitimate  sway.     But  after  the  discomfiture  of  the 
rebels  had  discovered  their  actual  strength,  and  dissipated 
the  illusion  that  had  rendered   them  so  formidable ;  when 
the  government  acquired  its  necessary  weight,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  internal  tranquillity,  and  the  abolition  of  feudal  ty- 
ranny, allowed  the  industry  of  the  people  free  scope  for  ex- 
ertion— then  conmienced  the  true  era  of  Scottish  prosperity. 
Nor  was  the  conduct  either  of  the  pretender  or  his  son  cal- 
culated to  awaken  any  of  those  sympathies  which  accompany 
the  downfall  oF  venerated  royalty ;  there  was  a  meanness 
and  self-degradation  about  both  that  obliterated  the  natural 
feeling  of  respectful  sadness  which  hallows  the  misfortunes 
and  failings  of  the  last  representatives  of  an  ancient  dynasty. 
The  old  man,  with  his  few  factious  retainers,  kept  up  the  Death  of 
burlesque  upon  royalty  at  Rome  till  his  death,  in  the  year  ^*  P^teiw 
1766. 

II.  Charles  Edward,  upon  his  return  from  Scotland  to 
France,  was  received  with  the  greatest  seeming  tifiection  by 
the  king,  and  treated  with  all  the  magnificence  due  to  a  chi- 
valric  hero  in  distress,  as  long  as  it  served  the  purpose  of 
that  court  to  exhibit  their  puppet  in  that  character.  But 
when,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  against  which  he  had 
formally  protested,  George  was  guaranteed  king  of  Great 
Britain,  and  all  pretenders  to  his  crown  disowned,  the  young 
chevalier  was  turned  out  of  France  in  rather  a  discourte- 
ous manner.  Having  been  informed  that  he  could  be  no  Condadinf 
longer  openly  protected  by  his  most  christian  majesty,  and  ^'^oT,^ 
politely  requested  to  withdraw,  with  the  offer  of  a  hand- 
some pension  in  any  distant  principality  he  might  choose ; 
with  the  same  inconsiderate  folly  that  had  hitherto  distin- 
guished his  career,  he  attempted  to  outbrave  the  monarch 
in  his  own  capital,  and  was  only  convinced  of  his  mistake, 
bv  being  seized  as  he  was  going  to  the  opera,  and  most  un- 
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ceremoniously  conducted  to  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  whence^ 
after  a  short  confinement,  he  was  safely  transported  to  the 
frontiers.     He  afterwards  resided  chiefly  in  Italy,  but  paid 
two  unheeded  visits  to  Ennrland,  one  in  1730,  when  he  re- 
nounced popery,  and  another  in  1760,  to  see  the  corona- 
tion of  George  III.  after  which  he  lingered  out  a  despicable 
existence  in  low  intoxication  and  domestic  quarrelling,  oc- 
casionally alarming  the  palace  by  the  manual  discipline  he 
gave  or  received    from   his   concubine.     Not  being  recog* 
nised  by  any  of  the  foreign  courts,   he  retired,  on  his  fa» 
ther*s  death,  to  Albano,  and  married  in  1772,  the  princess 
Louisa  Maximilia  de  Stolberg;  he  died  at  Rome  on  the 
31st  of  January  1788.     His  brother  Henry,  nominal  duke 
of  York,  who  had  been  created  a  cardinal,  lost  the  whole  oi 
his  revenues  in  the  revolutionary  wars  ;  and  after  subsisting 
for  some  years  on  the  bounty  of  our  late  venerable  sovereign, 
who  allowed  him  L.4000  per  ann.  died  June  1807,  Mu  8S» 
and  with   him  terminated  a  race  of  princes  proverbial  for 
misconduct  and  misfortune. 

III.  With  a  show  of  clemency  and  of  confidence,  govern* 
ment  remitted  to  Scotland  the  task  of  pronouncing  finally 
on  the  fate  of  those  who  had  been  exempted  from  the  gene- 
ral act  of  grace.  The  first  grand  jury  that  sat  under  the 
British  treason  act,  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  10th  of 
October,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight,  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  charges  against  such  rebels  as  had  not 
surrendered.  It  consisted  of  twenty-three  good  and  lawful 
men,  chosen  out  of  forty-eight  who  were  summoned ;  twenty* 
four  from  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  twelve  from  Hadding- 
ton, and  twelve  from  Linlithgow.  The  court  consisted  of 
three  justiciary  lords,  of  whom  Tinwald  pustice-clerk  after 
Milton^s  resignation]  was  elected  preses.  Subpoenas  under 
the  seal  of  the  court,  and  signed  by  the  clerk,  were  execut* 
ed  on  a  great  number  of  persons  in  different  shires,  requir- 
ing them  to  appear  as  witnesses  under  the  penalty  of  L.100 
each,  and  about  a  dozen  were  brought  from  England  by  a 
king's  messenger.  The  preses  named  sir  John  Inglis  of 
Crainond  foreman  of  the  jury,  who  was  sworn  first,  in  the 
English  manner  by  kissing  the  book,  the  others  followed  by 
three  at  a  time;  after  which,  his  lordship,  addressing  the 
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jurors,  infonned  them  that  the  power  which  his  majesty's    BOOK 
advocate  possessed  before  the  union,  of  prosecuting  any  per-     ^^^^^^ 
ton  for  high  treason,  who  appeared  guilty  upon  a  precognition      174a 
taken  of  the  facts  being  now  done  away,  that  power  was  lodg- 
ed with  them,  a  grand  jury,  twelve  of  whom  behoved  to  concur 
before  a  true  bill  could  be  found.     An  indictment  was  then 
preferred  in  court,  and  the  witnesses  indorsed  on  it  were 
called  over  and  sworn ;  on  which  the  jury  retired  to  the  ex- 
chequer-chambers, and  the  witnesses  were  conducted  to  a 
room  near  it,  whence  they  were  called  to  be  examined  se- 
parately.    Mr.   Mastermen  of  London  and  Mr.  Alston  of 
Edinburgh,  solicitors  for  the  crown,  were  present  at  the  ex- 
amination, but  none  else  ;  and  after  they  had  finished,  and 
the  sense  of  the  jury  was  collected,  the  indictment  was  re- 
turned "a  true  bill,"  if  the  charges  were  found  proved,  or 
^ ignoramus^  if  doubtful.     The  proceedings  continued  for 
a  week,  in  which  time,  out  of  fifty-five  bills,  forty-two  were 
sustained  and   thirteen  dismissed.     The  lord  advocate,  on 
relieving  the  jury  from  their  duty,  thanked  them,  and  told 
them  that  he  had  directions  from  his  superiors  to  present  no 
more  bills  against  any  of  the  persons  exempted  from  the  act 
of  grace,   and   he  believed  it  possible — very  possible,  that  Lenity  of 
none  of  those  gentlemen  would    meet  with  further  trouble,  ^c^^w'*™- 
provided   their  behaviour  was  such  as  not  to  provoke  go- 
vernment. 

IV.  External  peace  allowed  time  for  consolidating  the  in- 
ternal tranquillity  of  Scotland.     Ten  thousand  pounds  were  Money 
▼oted  by  parliament  to  the  town  of  Glasgow,   in  considera-  Glasgow, 
tion  of  their  eminent  loyalty  and  suffering ;  and  the  court 
of  session  devoted  the  most  unremitting  attention  in  setding 
the  claims  upon  the  forfeited  estates ;  these  consisted  of  real 
or  fictitious  debts,  marriage  settlements,  entails,  misnomers,  Proceed- 
and  every  species  of  incumbrance  or  right  which  legal  inge-  ^^  ^f 
nuity  could  muster  up  by  which  the  property  might  be  re*  "ession  re- 
tained in  the  family.     The  judges,  with  a  natural,  if  not  a[^e  fo%it- 
laudable  feeling  for  the  sufierers,  sustained  in  general  the  ^  < 
pleas  when  the  law  allowed  of  any  favourable  construction ; 
and  even  in  some  of  those  which  were  reversed,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  merciful  construction  of  the  court  below 
were  not  more  consonant  to  equity  than  the  ultimate  deci- 
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^XX.     forfeiture  of  minors   under  entail   was  an  tnnovaiion  upon 
1752.     Scottish  law  and  practice- 
Partiality         V.  The  conduct  of  ilje  Scottish  court  did  not  however  es- 
the  Scot-^  cape  imputations  of  partiality,  which  were  strongly  insinuat- 
tifth  court,    ed    against    them    in   the    debates    upon   an    act    passed  ia 
March*  1752)  for  annexing  certain  forfeited  estates  tn  Scot- 
land to  the  crown  unalienably,  and  for   making  sattsfacJlon 
to  the  lawful  creditors  thereupon,  and  to  establish  a  melhoti 
of  leasing  the  same,    and  applying  Uje  rents  for  the  better 
civilizing  and  improving  the  higlilands  of  Scotland^  and  pn* 
venting   future  disoiders   there.     These  were  the  chief  es- 
tates upon  which  (lie  claims  had  heen  rejected,  and   the  for^ 
Entates       feitures  confirmed  by  the  house  of  lords,  the  dake  of  Pertli^ 
vested  un-  earl    of  Cromarty%    Lovat':s,    Lochiel\s,    Kuilochmoidart^s 
the  crown    Macpherson  of  Cluny,   and   several   otliera   whose   ownen 
for  im-        ha(]  exhibited  the  most  unequivocal  and  indefensible  jacobil- 
nighlandf.    ^^^'     The  yearly  income  of  these  estates  was  to  be  applied 
as  the  king  and  hi^  successors  should  direct,  by   their  si^n 
manual,  for  promoting  among  the  highlands  and  inlands  of 
Scotland  the  protectant  religion,  good  government  and  ma- 
nufactures; for  which   purpose  commissioners   were   to  be 
appointed,  without  salaries,  to  manage  the  estates,  but  who 
were  to  nominate  stewards,  with  aji  allowance  not  exceeding 
five  per  cent,  of  tlie   rental,  and  clerks  and  other  oiBcers 
Conditions  with  salaries.    Leases  were  to  be  granted  for  any  term  not 
on  which     exceeding  twenty-one  years,   at  not  less  than  three-fourths 
to  be  let      of  the  real  annual   value,   and   not  above   twenty  pounds  a 
year,  to  any  one  person,  excepting  mines  and  fisheries;  ifac 
lessee  to  be  a  residenter,  without  the  power  of  subselLing  or 
assigning  his  lease. 

VI.  Considerable  astonishment  was  expressed,  when  a  state- 
ment was  laid  before  the  house  of  commons,  at  the  amount 

♦  Hitherto  the  legal  yv»t  in  England  hnd  commcno<?d  on  tbe  85th  diy  of 
March;  this  year  1752,  as  in  Scotland,  and  ilie  nations  on  the  continent,  it 
bcgfln  with  the  1st  of  January,  and  the  Gregorian  style  was  adopted  by  drop- 
ping eleven  days  in  the  month  of  September,  reckoning  the  third  as  the  lour- 
teenth,  which  henceforth  became  the  common  mode  of  computation,  thow**' 
the  Scottish  vulgar  were  long  unwilling  to  accept  an  alteration  which  r 
to  "homologate"  the  right  of  the  man  of  ^m  to  alter  times  and  se* 
long  sturdily  adhered  to  the  old  style. 
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of  the  mortgage  upon  these  estates,  which,  in  several  in-    BOOK 
stances,  exceeded  their  value ;  ani|  the  spirit  of  the  govern-    XXX. 
ment — then  directed  by  Mr.  Pelh|km — must  be  considered      1752"* 
as  anything  rather  than  vindictive,  when  these  claims,  al-  Conduct  of 
though  known  to  be  fraudulent,  and  made  by  trustees  for  \g^l^  "*" 
the  use  of  forfeited  persons,  were  yet  protected.     Nor  was 
the  remark  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  altogether  groundless, 
**  that  if,  after  having  paid  £10,000  to  Glasgow  for  the  kilts 
and  bonnets  furnished  the  rebels,  £152,000  to  the  nobility  Bedford  & 
and  gentry  for  heritable  jurisdictions,  England  should  now  remark. 
pay  more  than  both  these  sums  put  together  for  planting  re- 
ligion and  loyalty  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  it  would  be 
for  the  interest  of  that  portion  of  the  kingdom  to  have  fre- 
quent rebellions."     This  bill  did  certainly  contribute  much 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  although  one  of  the  pro- 
posed objects,  that  of  preventing  for  ever  the  return  of  their 
ancient  inheritances  to  the  heirs  of  the  rebels  was,  by  the 
generosity  of  a  succeeding  administration,  at  once  dispensed 
with  and  rendered  unnecessary.^ 

VII.  Already,  however,  the  process  of  improvement  had 
begun  to  accelerate  in  the  more  genial  soil  of  the  south, 

where  the  capital  of  right  took  the  precedence.     The  city  P"V**»of 
r  o  r  J  improTe- 

itself  this  same  year  began  to  be  new  modelled,  and  commit-  ment  in  the 
lees  were  appointed  to  draw  out  a  plan  and  procure  an  act^P^**** 
of  parliament  for  carrying  on  what  was  then  considered  a 
national  work.  Two  banks  before  the  year  1746  had  been 
established;  since  then,  the  British  Linen  Company  had 
been  added,  which  also  issued  notes ;  and  the  following 
branches  of  trade  and  manufactures  had  been  introduced  : 
— the  rope  and  sail  cloth  manufacture,  the  iron  and  carpen- 
ter manufacture,  the  whale  fishing  company,  the  gold  and 
silver  lace  company,  the  glass  and  soap  works,  and  the  her- 
ring fishing.  The  tonnage  at  Leilh,  which  in  1744  had 
amounted  only  to  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty 
five,  in  1752  was  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  two,  and 
a  direct  communication  had  been  opened  with  the  West 
Indies. 


•  No  other  proceeding  of  parliament,  during  the  intervening  years,  related  to 
Scotland  as  a  distinct  member  of  the  empire. 
VOL.  VI.  3  R 


gow. 
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XXX.     the  same  period  increased  by  more  than  half  a  million  ster- 

1752.     ling  in  the  amount  of  its  sales,  while  the  turnpike  roads  at 

^"^*'*J|"®"  forded  a  facility  of  intercourse  unknown  before  this  perkid, 
— perhaps  one  of  the  surest  commercial  criterions  of  a  na- 

In  agricul-  tion's  advancement*     Agriculture  advanced  too,  not  in  one 

tiire.  ^p  ^^^  districts  only,  but  throughout  the  whole  coantnr, 

and  the  invigorating  influence  of  the  money  which  the  r^ 
bellion  had  caused  to  circulate  was  felt  in  every  comer  of 
the  body  politic.  Glasgow  was  increasing  in  importaii€^ 
although  it  had  not  as  yet  attained  that  commercial  em^ 
nence  for  which  her  situation  is  so  admirably  adapted,  and 
to  which  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  now  awakened,  was  bere^ 

In  GIm-  after  to  raise  her.  The  introduction  of  inkle- weaving* 
which  an  adventurous  individual,  Mr.  Alex.  Harvey,  broagfat 
from  Haarlem  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  was  the  feeble  type  of 
her  future  manufactures,  being  the  first  step  which  was  ven- 
tured in  this  country  beyond  the  track  prescribed  by  the 
board  of  trustees.  One  printfield  was  added  in  1742,  and 
the  western  metropolis  had  the  honour,  at  the  same  time,  to 
bear  away  the  palm  of  typography  and  type-founding ;  nor 
have  later  years  produced  more  elegant  or  correct  c^itkws 
of  the  classics  than  about  this  date  issued  from  the  presses 
of  Urie  and  Foulis.-|*  But  her  tobacco  trade  had  attracted 
the  opposition  and  envy  of  the  London  and  Liverpool  mer- 
chants, whose  selfish  and  vexatious  misrepresentations  in- 
duced the  treasury  to  interfere,  to  harass  for  a  time,  hot 
eventually  to  establish,  the  unimpeachable  integrity  of  tbe 
Clyde  importers.;!: 


*  A  stage  coach  commenced  running  between  Edinburgh  and  Glaasov, 
24th  Apiil  1749.  It  set  out  from  Edinburgh  every  Monday  and  ThurMlif. 
and  left  Glasgow  every  Tuesday  and  Friday ;  each  passenger  paid  9s.  aad 
was  allowed  one  stone  weight  luggage.  A  caravan  was  *'  set  up*'  in  July  thr 
same  year,  to  nui  twice  a  week ;  5s.  for  passengers,  and  an  equal  quantity  of 
luggage ;  but  the  business  between  the  two  cities  could  not  then  aflbrd  such 
rivalry,  and  it  was  soon  knocked  up. — Scots  Mag. 

+  A  silver  medal  given  by  the  Edinburgh  Society  for  the  Encourage* 
ment  of  Arts,  Sciences,  &c.  for  the  best  printed  book  in  Scotland,  \%*as  gain- 
ed by  Messrs.  Foulis,  1756,  for  an  edition  of  the  hymns  of  Calliiiiariiui» 
Greek. 

I  Among  the  rcmarkables  of  the  year  1748,  stands  recorded  the  fuUuwii^  t— 
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IX.  Church  politics,  during  this  period,  also  underwent  a    BOOK 
material  revolution.     Formerly  the  Scottish  ministry  con-     XXX. 
tained  a  number  of  men  allied  to  the  first  families  of  the      175^. 
country  by  birth,  who  had  private  patrimonies  of  their  own  C^^urchpo 
to  aid  their  support,  and  their  object  in  undertaking  the 
holy  office  was  less  to  procure  a  living,  than  to  labour  in  a 
cause  in  which  their  heart  was  engaged ;  or  if  they  had  an 
ambition  for  distinction,  that  was  only  to  be  obtained  by  a 
laborious  discharge  of  parochial  duties,  and   the  exercise 
of  popular  pulpit  talents.     But  now — from  the  more  inti- 
mate connexion  with  England,  and  the  sources  of  honour- 
able and  lucrative  employment  which  this  opened  up,  from 
the  influx  of  wealthy  and  the  spirit  of  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial enterprise  now  awakened  at  home,  the  scope  for  Revolution 
adventure   in    colonies,    in    the   army   and   navy,   together  J!f,uroh. 
with  the  field  of  opportunity  at  the  English  or  the  Scot- 
tish bar — the  younger  branches  of  the  nobility  and  landed 
interest  were  allured   to  other  occupations,  while  the  new 
style  of  living  introduced,  and  the  more  expensive,  luxu- 
rious, and  licentious  modes  of  fashion  borrowed  from  their 
neighbours,  required  incomes  which  the  emoluments  of  the 
Scottish  church  did  not  produce.     The  candidates,  there- 
fore, for  the  ministry,  sprung  chiefly  from  the  ordinary  and 
lower  ranks  of  life,  and  a  majority  began  to  consist  of  those 
whose  only  aim  was  to  obtain  the  rank  and  influence  of  gen- 
tlemen, from  which,  in  almost  every  other  direction  in  their 
native  land,  their  birth  and  the  prejudices  of  their  country 
still  excluded  them.*     Leaving  to  the  remains  of  the  ortho- 

'*  Robert  and  George  Forresters,  chapmen,  debtors  to  some  Glasgow  merchants 
in  between  five  and  six  hundred  pounds  sterling,  were  found  fraudulent  bank- 
rupts by  the  court  of  session,  on  the  23d  July,  and  ordained  to  be  pilloried  at 
Glasgow  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  then  transported  to  America  for  seven 
years — Scots  Mag.  Had  succeeding  years  been  equally  rigid,  the  spectacle, 
I  doubt,  wotild  not  have  been  so  rare. 

*  Lindsay,  M.  P.  for  Edinburgh,  inveighs  against  the  manner  of  supplying 
churches  in  his  day — "  When  one  minister  dies  at  least  three  young  men  are 
licensed  :  the  reason  of  this  seems  to  be,  that  mean  people,  out  of  vanity,  be- 
cause some  of  their  relations  are  ministers,  will  educate  a  son  in  this  way,  to 
push  him  into  a  rank  in  the  world  above  his  birth  and  condition.  And  to  ef- 
fectuate this,  all  his  acquaintances  are  teased  with  constant  solicitations  to 
procure  a  bursary  for  this  hopeful  boy,  because  his  parents  are  not  able  to  give 
him  such  an  education.     This  bursary  serves  him  for  bread,  and  mean  bread 
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dox,  and  to  the  seceders — who,  in  the  midst  of  their  blnn- 
ders,  never  neglected  to  cherish  and  lean  on  that  antiquated 
arm  of  power — the  affections  of  the  people,  a  majori^  en- 
deavoured about  this  date  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times 
by  strenuous  exertions  for  an  augmentation  of  their  sti- 
pends.* They  did  so  at  a  most  unfortunate  juncture,  and 
managed  it  with  little  of  their  usual  prudence. 

X.  Scarcely  had  the  rebellion  closed,  when  the  suliyeet 
was  agitated  ;  and  presuming  upon  the  gratitude  of  govern- 
ment, they  ventured  to  encounter  the  opposition  of  the  whok 
landholders.  If  they  had  waited  for  a  few  years,  till  the 
prospects  of  the  country  had  begun  to  brighten,  and  it  had 
felt  something  of  the  genial  influence  of  an  almost  unhoped 
for  prosperity,  their  claims,  which  were  not  unreasonable^ 
would  most  probably  have  met  with  a  very  different  recep- 
tion ;  but  before  the  country  had  recovered  from  the  shock 
of  intestine  warfare,  it  was  deemed  exceedingly  ungracious 
to  bring  forward  such  demands ;  and  when,  instead  of  ap- 
plying to  the  court  of  session,  they  determined  to  petition 
parliament,  there  was  not  a  county  meeting  in  the  countij 


it  it,  during  his  four  year's  attendance  at  the  university ;  and  then 
must  be  procured  to  maintain  him  other  four  years  at  the  divinity  hall.  After 
this,  and  perhaps  sooner,  they  get  into  some  family  as  chaplain  or  tutor  to  a 
young  gentleman.  So  many  as  can  procure  business  of  this  kind  are  in  a  finr 
way  of  success ;  but  many  are  forced  to  take  up  with  a  private  family,  or  lo 
old  widow  gentlewoman,  and  serve  her  as  chaplain  for  his  diet ;  and  by  assirt- 
ing  a  few  boys  at  public  schools  to  get  their  lessons,  pick  up  as  much  as  keep 
them  in  clothes.  What  can  be  expected  from  such  a  poor  education,  and  so 
low  a  way  of  life  ?  The  public  suffers  greatly.'*  '*  The  settlement  of  vaent 
parishes,  ever  since  that  by  this  so  great  overstocking  of  clergymen  so  mmj 
competing  candidates  appear  for  every  vacancy,  has  also  been  the  cause  of  to 
much  strife  and  debate,  &c.'' — The  Interest  of  Scotland  Considered,  p.  117, 
et  $eq, 

*  Had  the  two  parties  in  the  church  decidedly  separated  upon  this  poiaW 
and  those  who  contended  for  purity  of  principle  uniformly  shown  a  repugnaoee 
to  alienate  the  minds  of  their  flocks  by  urging  their  claims  for  augmentation  of 
stipend,  they  might  perhaps  have  regained  an  ascendency  in  the  church  ;  but  as 
numbers  of  them  joined  their  brethren  in  this  obnoxious  procedure,  their  mere> 
ly  voting  with  the  high-flyers  in  points  of  doctrine  or  discipline,  that  did  not 
go  to  affect  their  pockets,  did  not  tend  to  raise  their  credit  with  the  public. 
What  gave  rise  to  much  sarcastical  remark  at  the  time,  was  the  transmission 
of  the  overture  from  the  synod  of  Glasgow,  in  which  the  plan  originated,  akvy 
with  another,  for  the  more  frequent  dispensation  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lonfk 
S'jpper. 
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that  did  not  produce  representations  and  petitions  against    BOOK 
them.  *^^ 


XI.  The  measure  which  they  urged  most  strenuously,  i752. 
though  apparently  the  fairest,  was  one  which  would  have 
tended  to  paralyse  the  infant  vigour  of  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial improvement,  but  it,  fortunately  for  the  country,  was 
resisted  with  success.  They  wished  that  a  general  minimum 
should  be  fixed  proportionate  to  the  increased  wealth  of  the 
country,  which  would  have  formed  a  precedent  for  future  ap- 
plications. The  landed  interest  strongly  opposed  this,  and 
contended  that  particular  parishes  should  be  augmented  ac- 
cording to  their  extent  and  their  means,  and  that  the  amount 
of  these  augmentations  should  be  lefl,  where  it  was  by  the 
act  of  1633,  in  the  hands  of  the  court  of  session.  But  the 
assembly  of  1750  resolved  on  applying  to  parliament,  and  Commu- 
appointed  commissioners,  at  whose  head  was  placed  Dr.  '^  ^ 
Cummin,  professor  of  church  history  in  Edinburgh,  to  pro-  London, 
ceed  to  London  and  forward  their  object,  who  accordingly 
repaired  to  the  capital.  In  their  intercourse  with  govern- 
ment, these  gentlemen  most  injudiciously  represented  the 
opponents  of  their  bill,  who  were  nearly  the  whole  nobility 
and  gentry  of  Scotland,  as  actuated  by  infidel  or  jacobitical 
principles ;  and  concluded  a  memorial,  which  they  gave  in 
to  the  ministers  of  state,  by  telling  them  that  **  they  [the 
Scottish  clergy]  had  hitherto  been  distinguished  for  their 
firm  attachment  to  his  majesty  king  George  and  his  royal 
family.^  ^'  Some  of  them  had  ventured  their  lives  in  that 
cause,  many  suffered  in  their  substance,  and  all  been  re- 
markably loyal.  They  did  their  duty,  but  they  did  it  with  Their  re- 
zeal  and  courage,''  and  concluded  thus : — "  They  are  the  P'^^cnta- 
objects  of  the  hatred  of  the  Jacobites,  which  they  despise  ;  yernment, 
but  would  be  unhappy  indeed  if  they  should  be  neglected 
by  the  government,  and  not  only  insulted  by  its  enemies,  but 
also  disregarded  by  its  friends.  The  consequence  thereof 
must  be,  that,  being  disappointed,  they  will  be  dispirited ; 
few  will  study  for  the  ministry ;  some  will  give  it  up ;  and 
those  who  continue  in  it  will,  from  the  meanness  of  their 
circumstances,  be  incapable  of  having  any  prevailing  influ- 
ence upon  their  people :  for  the  poor  man's  wisdom  is  de- 
spised, and  his  word  is  not  heard.'" 
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xiT.  The  earls  of  Morton,  Lauderdale,  and  Hppeton,  with 
Messrs.  Hope  Weir,  Dundas,  and  Murray,  the  Mid-Lolhian 
committee,  were  instructed  to  oppose  the  application,  and 
accordingly  met  it  by  asserting, — that  although  the  applici* 
tion  was  voted  by  a  majority  of  the  general  assembly,  yet 
that  they  had  good  grounds  to  believe  it  was  come  into 
contrary  to  the  opinion  and  inclination  of  many  of  the  wisest 
and  most  prudent  of  the  clergy  themselves;  that  great 
numbers  of  noblemen,  gentlemen,  freeholders,  and  heritors 
in  Scotland,  looked  upon  the  attempt  to  be  an  open  attack 
and  violation  of  their  properties,  and  altogether  unreason- 
able and  unnecessary,  as,  by  the  laws  made  before  the  union, 
and  still  in  force,  a  very  sufficient  and  ample  provision  was 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  ministers,  and  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  such  of  their  stipends  as  had  not  been  legally 
modified. 

XIII.  These  assertions  were  made  with  many  expressions 
of  aiFection  for  the  national  church,  and  respect  for  her 
humble  pious  ministers,  a  great  majority  of  whom  were  re- 
presented as  content  with  their  stipends,  and  averse  to  Dfiet- 
sures  which  could  only  produce  dissension  between  the 
landed  gentlemen  and  the  clergy,  whose  very  best  interests 
it  would  injure,  while  it  would  merely  gratify  the  selfish 
worldly  ambition  of  a  few.  The  comniissioners  were  at  the 
same  time  flattered  by  nn  interview  with  the  king,  and  pro- 
fessions of  high  regard  from  the  ministers ;  but  after  they 
had  been  amused  for  some  months  in  London,  tliey  had  the 
mortification  of  returning  without  having  effected  any  thii^ 
and  perceived  that  they  had  overrated  their  importance  witfc 
government,  when  they  imagined  their  alliance  would  be 
preferred  to  that  of  the  county  freeholders. 

xiY.  An  attempt  to  engross  the  entire  management  of  the 
poors*  funds,  independently  of  the  heritors,  was  likewise  de- 
cided against  the  ministers,  who,  from  this  date,  politically 
cultivated  the  natural  support  of  the  landed  proprietors  for 
the  establishment,  instead  of  attempting  to  beard  them.  In 
an  action  brought  by  the  heritors  of  the  parish  of  Hunibie 
against  the  kirk- session,  the  lords  gave  judgment,  Febru- 
ary 15,  1751,  and  found  that  tlie  heritors  have  a  joint  right 
and  power  with  the  kirk-session  in  the  administrationy  na* 
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nagement,  ^nd  distribution  of  all  and  every  of  the  funds  be-    BOOK 

longing  to  the  poor  of  the  parish,  as  well  collections  as  

sums  mortified  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  and  money  stocked      1752. 
out  upon  interest ;  and  have  right  to  be  present  and  joint 
with  the  session  in  their  administration,   distribution,   and 
employing  such  sums,  without  prejudice  to  the  kirk-session 
to  proceed  in  their  ordinary  acts  of  adminbtration  and  ap-  Dediions 
plication  of  their  collections  to  their  ordinary  or  incidental  Jheram* 
charities,   though   the  heritors  be  not  present  nor  attend  ;  agement of 
but,    for  the   better  preventing  the  misapplication  or  em- fyn^^^" 
bezzlement  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  poor,  they  also 
found,  that  when  any  acts  of  extraordinary  administration, 
such  as  uplifting  of  money  that  hath  been  lent  out,  or  lend- 
ing or  re-employing  the  same,  should  occur,  that  the  minis- 
ter ought  to  intimate  from  the  pulpit  a  meeting  for  taking 
such  matters  into  consideration,  at  least  two  days  before 
holding  of  the  meeting,  that  the  heritors  may  have  opportu- 
nity to  be  present  and  assist  as  they  think  fit.     The  mode- 
rates were  more  successful  in  securing  the  complete  ascend- 
ency in  other  ecclesiastical  matters,  after  which  for  many 
years  they  had  been  visibly  aspiring. 

XT.  Debarred  from  all  prospect  of  obtaining  more  than  a 
competence  in  the  church,  while  the  general  and  increasing 
laxness  of  religious  habits  among  the  higher  ranks  preclud- 
ed every  idea  of  attaining  eminence  or  power  from  the  rigid 
exercise  of  their  ministerial  functions,  a  new  race  of  leaders 
who  had  sprung  up — ^young  men  of  superior  abilities,  but  of 
no  family — sought  to  gratify  their  ambition  by  engrossing 
the  power,   and  to  exhibit  their   talents,  in  conducting  the  Moderates 

business  of  the  venerable  court,  now  the  only  popular  as-  ^^'^'^  ^^^ 

J.      I  ascendencjT 

sembly  in  Scotland,  adapted  for  such  a  display ;  and  sup-  in  the 

ported   by  a  majority  of  young  gentlemen,   who  exercised  assembly. 

their  gifts  as  ruling  elders,  to   prepare  themselves  for  the 

house  of  commons  or  the  bar,  maintained  an  overpowering 

majority,  while  the  talents  of  their  opponents  rendered  a 

contest  reputable,  and  a  victory  no  mean   triumph.*     The 

•  The  i-ising  leaders  of  the  moderates  were  Dre-  Robertson,  the  historian, 
Blair,  Drj-sdale,  &c.  Those  of  the  high-flyers,  Dr.  Witherspoon,  of  Paisley, 
afterwards  president  of  the  college  of  New  Jersy,  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Characteristics,  one  of  the  few  polemical  works  distinguished  for  genuine  wit. 
Drs.  Erskine,  Macqueen,  author  of  Letters  on  Hume's  History,  &c. 
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^^^^^     putants. 


1722.         x^'*  ^^  ^he  act  against  violent  intrusions,  1736,  it  had 
been  solemnly  affirmed  that  the  intrusion  of  a  minister  against 
the  inclinations  of  the  people  was  in  direct  opposition  to 
what  has  been  the  principle  of  the  Scottish  church  ever  since 
the  reformation ;  yet  in  the  face  of  this  declaration,  very  lit- 
Method      tie  regard  had  been  paid  by  the  venerable  court  to  any  corn- 
ed in  yio-  *  plaints  against  such  settlements,  and  the  consciences  of  the 
lent  settle-  scrupulous  were  satisfied  with   protesting    against  its  an* 
thorised  violations  by  the  assembly,  and  by  not  being  pre> 
sent  at  or  sanctioning  what  they  did  not  approve.     Where 
presbyteries   refused    to   induct    the    obnoxious    intruder, 
the  assembly,  from  some  small  remains  of  shame,  winked 
at  the  disobedience  of  their  injunctions,  and  a  committee  of 
the  commission,  less  precise,  was  usually  appointed  to  per- 
form the  disagreeable  duty,  and  relieve  the  presbytery  from 
the  hatred  of  the  dissatisfied  parishioners.     The  last  indul* 
gence  of  this  kind  was  allowed  to  the  presbytery  of  Linlith- 
gow  in  1751,  who  refused  to  settle  the  presentee  in  Torphi- 
chen,  but  it  was  accompanied  by  a  censure,  against  which 
principal  Wishart,  Mr. .  Rob  of  Kilsyth,  and  other  twenty 
protested,  "  because  whatever  privileges  the  church  of  Scot- 
land has  by  law,  these  can  never  make  her  a  merely  volun- 
tary or  merely  legal  society,  so  as  to  be  governed  only  by 
rules  of  her  own  making,  or  only  by  civil  rules,  or  by  both 
Protest  a-  together,  but  she  must  still  be  reckoned  part  of  the  church 
gainst  it.     Qp  Christ,  and  therefore  censures  of  the  church  are  never  to 
be  inflicted  but  upon  open  transgressors  of  the  law  of  Christ ; 
that  as  protestants  they  acknowledged  the  infallibility  of  no 
supreme  judicatory;  for  their  engagement  to  obedience  to 
the  judicatories  of  this  church,  is  with  the  express  limitation 
of  its  being  in  the  Lord,  and  there  are  many  ways  whereby 
the  sentences  of  the  supreme  court  may  take  place,  without 
bearing  hard  on  the  consciences  of  such  as  do  not  see  with 
the  eyes  of  the  majority,  or  rather  who  think  what  is  com- 
manded not  only  unlawful  in  itself,  but  sinful  in  them  to  ex- 
ecute.**     The  assembly,  however,  would  not  suffer  it  to  be 
Not  allow-  read, 
ed  to  be 
read.  xvii.   The  ruling  party  did  not  appeal  either  to  thestaod- 
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ards  of  presbytery,  or  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament;    BOOK 
they  had  been  long  striving  to  introduce  the  principles  of  ci-    ^^X. 


vil  policy,  and  the  natural  rules  of  political  society,  into  the      1752. 
church  of  Scotland,  as  more  agreeable  to  the  superior  ac-  Jf  ^3£* 
quirements  of  a  polite  age,  than  the  antiquated  maxims  of  ntecfaurdi 
tlieir  forefathers  and  their  rustic  apostles.   These  sentiments  ^^^ 
they  openly  avowed  in  a  manifesto  published  during  this 
year  as  their  reasons  of  dissent  from  an  act  of  the  commis- 
sion respecting  the  settlement  of  Inverkeithing ;  which  de- 
serves particular  attention  as  the  last  decisive  struggle  made 
by  the  constitutional  party  in  the  church  against  the  unqua- 
lified admission  of  lay  patronage. 

XYiii.  Mr.  Andrew  Richardson  having  obtained  a  presen-  iUustnted 
tation  from  the  patron  of  the  parish  of  Inverkeithing,  the  '^  **J*  ?^ 
commission,  which  met  in  November,  appointed  the  presby-  ing. 
tery  of  Dunfermline  to  admit  him  to  that  charge  on  the  third 
Monday  of  January  1752,  under  the  threat  of  a  very  high 
censure.     Against  this  order  two  members  of  that  presby- 
tery appealed,  and  several  members  of  the  commission  en- 
tered their  dissent;  and  as  the  parishioners  were  almost 
unanimous  in  their  opposition,  it  was  not  carried  into  effect. 
A  petition  was  in  consequence  presented  from  the  patron 
and  some  non-resident  heritors  to  the  commission  in  March, 
complaining  against  the  presbytery,  and  craving  that  they 
might  be  censured,  and  the  sentence  of  the  commission  made 
effectual.     A  strong  attempt  was  made  by  the  constitution- 
alists to  get  the  whole  referred  to  the  ensuing  assembly,  but 
the  commission  found  that  they  had  power  to  carry  their 
own  sentence  into  effect,  and  likewise  to  judge  of  the  conduct 
of  the  presbytery ;  and  they  appointed  the  synod  of  Fife,  at 
their  next  ordinary  meeting,  to  adjourn  to  Inverkeithing,  in 
order  to  Mr.  Richardson^s  settlement  before  the  1st  of  May, 
and  to  report  to  the  assembly  ;  but  their  opponents  carried 
it  not  to  inflict  any  censure  upon  the  presbytery  of  Dunferm- 
line.    With  this  forbearance  the  moderates  were  violently 
displeased,  and  in  reasons  of  dissent,  ascribed  to  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson, complained  loudly  that  it  was  destroying  the  basis  Moderate! 
of  all  society  and  government,  and  particularly  of  the  subor-  ^'"P*"" 
dination  of  judicatories  in  presbytery,  which  required  unqua-  spoil  of 
lified  submission  from  the  inferior  courts  to  the  decisions  of  ^*^* 

VOL.  VI.  3  s 
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BOOK  the  supreme,  and  implicit  obediencei  except  only  in  t  cue 
^^^^  of  such  gross  iniquity  and  manifest  violation  of  the  original 
1758.  design  of  the  society,  as  justifies  resistance  to  the  supreme 
power,  and  makes  it  better  to  have  the  society  dissolved  than 
to  submit  to  established  iniquity.*  The  other  party  of  the 
commission  replied  to  these  reasons,  and  the  synod  not  obey* 
ing  the  injunctions  of  the  commission,  the  whole  came  befbie 
the  assembly  that  met  May  17d2. 

XIX.  It  had  always  been  understood  that  the  leaders  ia 
that  court  took  their  instructions  from  some  of  the  offleen 
of  state,  generally  known  by  the  descriptive  epithet  of  ^  tb 
managers :"  on  the  present  occasion,  the  earl  of  Levefi,— 
twelfth  time  commissioner,-^  in  his  opening  speech,  explieitij 
Aiwmbly  directed  them  to  suppbrt  the  dignity  of  the  church,  by  pit* 
setd^ent  ^*"g  ^  ®*^P  ^^  ^^^  disobedience  of  the  inferior  courts  to  the 
to  be  car-  supreme  judicatory;  and  the  venerable  court  followed  hii 
cffect°^^  lordship's  directions  by  approving  the  dissent  from  the  pn^ 
ceedings  of  last  commission,  and  upon  a  complaint  from  tlie 
patron,  voted,  by  a  majority  of  102  to  56-^tfaat  the  presbj* 
tery  of  Dunfermline  should  proceed  to  Inverkeithing,  admit 
Mr.  Richardson  on  the  Thursday,  that  five  should  form  s 
quorum,  and  each  minister  appear  at  the  assembly  bar  oi 
Friday  at  twelve  o'clock,  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct 
From  this  decision  two  ministers  and  one  ruling  elder  di^ 
sented,  **  As  making  a  very  material  alteration  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Scottish  church,  according  to  which  three  m- 
nisters  are  sufiicient  for  constituting  a  presbytery;  as  bringio|[ 
those  ministers  of  that  presbytery  who  had  openly  dedarcd 
they  could  not  with  a  good  conscience  concur  in  that  sectfo- 
ment,  under  the  unhappy  necessity  of  disobeying  an  exftt» 
appointment  of  the  assembly  ;  and  lastly,  as  prevoung 
Mr.  Richardson's  admission  from  taking  place,  seeing  it 
was  well  known  that  three  ministers  of  that  presbytery  were 
ready  to  admit  him,  had  the  appointment  run  in  general 
terms,  without  extending  the  quorum  to  five  ;"  thus  forcing 
the  concurrence  of  unconvinced  men  in  an  act  which,  to 
them  so  situated,  was  undoubtedly  sin  ; — an  instance  of  the 


*  They  were  signed  by  William  Robertson,  John  Home,  Hugh  Blair, « 
Jardine,  &c.  ministers ;  the  Master  of  Ross,  Lord  Provost  of  £diiibuf|l^  l#A 
Whytt,  &C.  ruling  elders. 
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wanton  abuse  of  power,  more  worthy  of  popish  than  of  pro-  BOOK 
testant  divines,  but  which  formed  an  appropriate  prelude  to  ^^^* 
the  subsequent  parts  of  the  transaction.  mT" 

XX.  When  the  ministers  returned,  they  reported,  that  of  Report  of 
their  whole  number  only  three  had  attended,  who  not  being  ^^"^['j^, 
a  quorum,  they  did  not  proceed.     Of  those  who  had  ab*  enforce  the 
sented  themselves,  several  presented  excuses  which  were  re-  •*"**"*"^ 
ceived ;  but  six  pleaded  conscientious  scruples,  and  gave  in 
a  bumble  representation,  stating,  **  that  from  their  own  acts 
and  resolutions  entered  into  their  records,  it  was  evident 
that  the  law  of  patronage  had  been  considered  as  no  small 
grievance,  and  inconsistent  with  the  union-settlement.     And 
reduced  as  they  were,  by  the  intolerant  mandate  of  the  as*  Represent- 
sembly,tothis  unhappydilemma,eitber  of  comingundertheim*  [j^^^^ 
putation  of  disobedience  to  a  particular  order  of  their  ecclesi-  sent  from 
aatical  superiors,  or  contributing  to  the  establishment  of  mea-  ^^^^' 
sures  which  they  could  neither  reconcile  with  the  declared  plet. 
principles  nor  true  interests  of  the  church,  they  deemed  it 
their  duty  to  follow  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  adhere  to 
the  established  constitution.^*    The  moderates  were,  how- 
ereTf  determined  to  enforce  unconditional  submission,  and 
trtated  the  plea  of  conscience  at  once  with  unbecoming  le* 
vi^  in  their  debates,  and  unwarrantable  disregard  in  their 
sentence ;  and  while  they  affected  to  venerate  the  practice  of 
their  predecessors  during  the  purest  period  of  the  church, 
pursued  methods  which  these  predecessors  would  have  re* 

*  The  following  eltufle,  whieh  thej  quoted  from  the  met  of  Aueinblj  1736, 
declares,  "  that  it  is,  and  has  been  since  the  reformation,  the  principle  of  thm 
church,  that  no  minister  shall  be  intruded  into  any  parish,  contrary  to  the  wish 
of  the  congregation ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  seriously  recommended  to  all  judica- 
torot  of  this  church  to  have  a  due  regard  to  the  said  principle  in  planting  racant 
oongregation»-.«o  as  none  be  introded  into  such  parishes,  as  tbey  regard  tb« 
glory  of  God  and  the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff* 
Wellwood,  who  apparently  wishes  to  soften  down  the  harsh  conduct  of  Princi* 
pal  Robertson  and  his  party,  in  remarking  on  this  act,  produces  one  of  the 
most  serere  charges  against  those  by  whom  it  was  enaeted,  that  ean  be  brought 
against  any  legislative  body.  "  It  is  scarcely  conceivable,'*  he  says,  **  that 
this  act  could  have  done  more  than  sooth  the  discontent  of  the  people  by 
conciliating  language ;  unless  more  could  have  been  attempted  than  perhaps 
was  practicable,  and  unless  it  had  been  followed  up  by  a  train  of  authoritative 
decision,**  which,  he  adds,  "  was  far  from  being  intended  !*' — Life  of  Erskine,. 
App.  p.  4*9. 
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BOOK  sisted  to  the  death.  The  six  brethren  concluded  their  de- 
XXX.  (ence  in  language  becoming  the  station  they  assumed  as  wit- 
1758.  nesses  for  truth :  *<  If  the  venerable  assembly,'^  say  theyi 
<<  shall  on  this  account  judge  us  guilty  of  such  criminal  dis- 
obedience as  to  deserve  their  censures,  we  trust  they  will  at 
least  allow  that  we  have  acted  as  honest  men,  willing  to  fere- 
go  every  secular  advantage  for  conscience  sake.  In  socb  an 
event,  this,  through  grace,  shall  be  our  support,  that  not 
being  charged  with  any  neglect  of  the  duties  of  oiir  ministry 
among  those  committed  to  our  care,  we  are  to  suffer  for  ad- 
hering to  what  we  apprehend  to  be  the  will  of  our  great 
Lord  and  Master,  whose  we  are,  whom  we  are  bound  to 
serve  in  all  things,  and  on  whom  we  cast  all  our  care.*** 

XXI.  The  reply  of  the  assembly  was  a  vote  to  depose  one 
of  the  number  as  an  example;  and,  *<  after  prayer  for  light 
Gillcq>ie     and  direction/'  Mr.  Thomas  Gillespie,  minister  of  Camock, 
*^'****^^*     — "  one  of  the  most  inoffensive  and  upright  men  of  his  time^ 
equally  zealous  and  faithful  in  his  pastoral  duties,  as  in  bb 
private  life  he  was  irreproachable;   charged  with   nothing 
but  being  absent  from  Inverkeithing  on  the  day  appointed 
for  the  induction  of  the  presentee,^*  was,  by  the  general 
assembly,  ^  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  sole 
king  and  head  of  the  church,  and  by  virtue  of  the  power 
and  authority  committed  by  him  to  them,  deposed  from  the 
office  of  the  holy  ministry  !^     Mr.  Gillespie  listened  with 
His  obser-  becoming  gravity,  and  replied, — "  Moderator,  I  desire  to 
vation  on    receive  this  sentence  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  church 
tencr"*      ^^  Scotland,  pronounced  against  me,  with  real  concern  and 
awful  impressions  of  the  divine  conduct  in  it ;  but  I  rejoioe 
that  to  me  it  is  given  on  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only  to  belieie 
on  him,   but  also  to  suffer  for  his  sake.^     He  then  with  un- 
affected humility  submissively  retired,  and  resigned,  with- 
out a  reproachful  or  murmuring  expression,  all  the  tempo- 
ral emoluments  of  his  charge.     On  the  Lord's  day  follow- 
ing, he  would  neither  enter  the  church  nor  allow  the  bell  to 
be  rung,  but  preached  in  the  open  fields  to  an  immense  con- 
He  preach-  course  of  people  assembled  from  both  sides  of  the  firth,  and 

es  in  tbe     from  many  miles  distant ;  his  text  was  1  Cor.  ix.  ver.  16. 
fieldf.  '^ 

•  MoncreiflTs  Life  of  Erskine,  App. 
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^'  Necessity  is  laid  upon  me  :  yea  woe  is  unto  me  if  I  preach    BOOK 
not  the  gospel."     He  told  his  hearers  that  though  the  as«     ^^^^' 
sembly  had  deposed  him  from  being  a  minister  in  the  estab-      1762. 
lisbed  church,  for  not  doing  what  he  believed  it  would  have 
been  sinful  in  him  to  do ;  yet  he  hoped  through  grace,  no 
public  disputes  should   be  his  theme,   nothing  but  Jesus 
Christ  and  him  crucified,  desiring  at  all  times  to  remember, 
that  the  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of 
God  ;  nor  did  he  make  any  further  allusion  to  his  own  case, 
but  proceeded  to  enforce  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel ;  and 
the  writer  of  this  work  has  heard  some  who  were  present 
that  day,  many  years  after,  when  far  advanced  in  life,  speak 
most  feelingly  of  the  universal  stillness  that  pervaded  the 
audience,  and  of  the  solemn  delight  with  which  they  listen- 
ed to  that  sermon. 

XXII.  Mr.  Gillespie,  thus  thrust  out  of  the  national 
church,  showed  no  inclination  to  form  a  party,  but  continued 
for  several  years  to  stand  alone,  officiating  in  a  meeting- 
house in  Dunfermline, — ^which  after  his  death  became  a 
chapel  of  ease — till  Mr,  Boston,  minister  of  Oxnam,  son  of 
the  venerable  Boston  of  Ettrick,  accepting  of  a  call  from 
the  people  of  Jedburgh,  while  another  had  the  presenta- 
tion, gave  in  his  demission  to  the  general  assembly  and  join- 
ed him.  In  1761  they  two  formed  themselves  into  a  pres- 
bytery, and  admitted  Mr.  Collier  to  the  charge  of  a  congre- 
gation formed  at  Colinsburgh  in  Fife,  in  consequence  of 
another  violent  settlement,  and  from  that  time  a  new  body 
of  dissenters  separated  from  the  church,  known  by  the  name 

of  **  the  Relief,''  who  soon  received  an  accession  of  numbers,  Relief 
and  to  this  day  continue  to  increase,  not  difiering  in  their  f'®*^*'^ 
principles  from  the  established  church,  except  in  the  arti- 
cle of  patronage  and  more  extended  communion,  and  in 
these  particulars  affording  relief  to  congregations  oppressed 
in  their  christian  privileges. 

XXIII.  The  circuit  justiciary  court  had  already  commenced.  Proceed- 

and  had  carried  the  terrors  of  the  law  to  the  north,  where  ^^^  ?!  ^^ 

circuit 

their  proceedings  against  the  heretofore  venial  trespasses  of  court  of 
sheep-stealing,  or  the  more  heroic  acts  of  cattle  lifting,  were  J"«'>c»n^- 
inveighed  against  as  cruel  and  rigorous  inflictions.     But  un- 
happily in  the  west,  one  trial  occurred  this  year,   to  which 
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BOOK   tions  were  carrying  on  between  theYwo  courts  when  Mr. 
Pelham  died.     The  duke  of  Newcastle  succeeded  to  the 


1754-5.    ^hole  responsibility,  and  a  new  parliament,  which  met  in 
May,  continued  to  him  the  support  their  predecessors  had 
given  to  his  brother.*    From  the  encroachments  of  France 
it  was  evident  that  war  could  not  long  be  avoided,  and  they 
were  liberal  of  their  supplies,  though  it  was  not  till  next 
Ptofpectofyear,  that  active  measures  of  hostility  were  undertaken.     In 
p^]^^J][|.    the  month  of  March  1755,  a  royal  message  acquainted  the 
F^ament  house  of  commons  that  his  majesty  had  found  it  requisite^ 
mited  sup-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  of  affairs,  to  augment  his  forces,  and  the  in- 
port,  timation  was  met  by  the  most  affectionate  assurances  of  sup- 
port :  the  insults  and  injuries  that  France  had  heaped  upon 
the  colonies  were  universally  resented,  and  the  whole  empire 
united  in  demanding  reparation;  and  so  cordial  were  the 
people  in  their  desire  of  humbling  their  rival,  that  when  the 
king,  in  his  speech  on  their  re-assembling  in  November,  an- 
nounced the  probability  of  the  flames  of  war  spreading  to 
Europe,  they  were  willing  to  indulge  his  majesty's  predileo- 
tion  for  his  paternal  acres,  and  subsidize  half  the  powers  of 

*  Of  the  election  in  Scotland  a  singular  trait  is  preaenred  probably  unique 
in  the  history  of  burgh  electioneering ;  it  is  narrated  in  ai\,  advertisement,  and 
deserves  to  be  recorded.  **  Queensferry,  16th  January,  1754.  The  magis- 
trates and  town  council  of  Queensferry  being  this  day  convened,  and  taking  in« 
to  their  serious  consideration  the  many  dismal  effects  that  follow  upon  the  can- 
vassing and  pothering  for  votes  in  several  boroughs,  with  a  view  to  the  ensuii^ 
general  election  of  members  of  parliament,  such  as  the  raising  and  fomenting  of 
animosities,  grudges,  and  feuds  among  neighbours  whose  happiness,  in  a  grest 
measure,  depends  on  their  mutual  peace  and  good-will ;  the  corrupting  tbe 
consciences,  and  debauching  the  minds  of  severals  by  bribes  and  ezcessiff 
drinking ;  taking  them  off  their  proper  callings  and  the  ordinary  means  of  pio- 
viding  for  their  families ;  and  habituating  them  for  sometime  to  a  luxunoas 
and  riotous  manner  of  life,  to  the  endangering  of  their  health  and  the  weaning 
of  their  affections  from  their  ordinary  business  ;  besides  the  loading  the  can- 
didates with  an  intolerable  expense,  and  thereby  exposing  such  of  them  as  suc- 
ceed to  a  violent  temptation  of  somehow  or  other  getting  themselves  reim- 
bursed ;  and  as  the  members  of  this  town  council  are  already  resolved  upon 
colonel  George  Haldane  as  the  gentleman  they  propose  should  represent  them 
in  the  next  parliament,  they  make  this  public  intimation,  that  such  as  are  con. 
cemed  in  knowing  it  may  save  trouble  and  expense  to  themselves,  as  the  coun- 
cil  is  determined  to  admit  of  no  further  solicitations  or  potherings  on  that 
head.     Signed  in  name  and  by  desire  of  the  council,  by  James  Murray.*' 


% 
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the  continent  to  protect  Hanover  from  any  attack  the  French    BOOK 
might  meditate  in  revenge  for  the  opposition  Britain  offered     ^^^ 

to  their  favourite  scheme  of  foreiirn  empire.  

XXVII.  Amid  the  preparations  for  war  Europe  was  appal-  Dreidful 
led  by  one  of  those  tremendous  tbit»tioiis  with  which  God  ^'^^l* 
sometimes  a£9icts  a  guilty  world,-*— In  the  end  of  the  year  an 
awful  earthquake,  or  rather  series  of  shocks,  were  felt  from 
Iceland  to  the  confines  of  Turkey  ;  but  the  most  dreadful  ef- 
fects were  experienced  at  Lisbon,  the  greater  part  of  the  city 
being  destroyed ;  and  as  if  to  mark  with  heaven's  own  solemn 
imprint  of  vengeance  one  of  the  most  terrific  blasphemies  of 
Rome,  on  the  very  day  on  which  an  ^*  auto-de-fe"  was  cele- 
brated, the  earth  opened  and  swallowed  up  alive  nearly  ten 
thousand  of  the  deluded  votaries  of  that  bloody  supersti- 
tion ;  nor  is  it  perhaps  unworthy  of  remark,  that  many  of  the 
chief  protestants  who  had  left  the  city  to  avoid  being  insult* 
ed  by  the  rabble  during  the  festival,  escaped  being  involved 
in  the  more  tremendous  ruin.    In  Scotland,  it  was  felt  mere- 
ly in  the  agitation  produced  upon  some  of  the  lochs,  whose 
waters  rose  and  fell  without  any  apparent  cause.*     The 
British  parliament,  with  a  generosity  becoming  a  great  and  Generosity 
free  people,  voted  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  relief  ^ent  to  the 
of  the  sufferers— which  was  immediately  transmitted,  a  con-  sufferers, 
siderable  portion  in  provisions  and  necessaries  for  immedi- 
ate use ; — and  then  proceeded  to  vote  as  supplies  ten  times 
the  sum,  to  be  employed  in  carrying  misery  and  desolation 
to  a  much  wider  extent  than  had  been  done  by  the  fearful  ^^f  f"' "' 
convulsions  of  nature.     This  was  followed  by  an  act  for  the  the  army 
speedy  and  effectual  recruiting  of  his  majesty's  land   forces  byimpress- 
and  marines,  empowering  commissioners  to  impress  for  the 

*  On  the  1st  of  November,  Loch-Lomond,  all  of  a  sudden,  and  without  the 
least  gust  of  wind,  rose  against  its  banks  with  great  rapidity,  and  immediately 
retiring,  in  about  five  minutes  subsided  as  low  in  appearance  as  «ver  it  used 
to  be  in  the  greatest  drought  of  summer ;  in  about  five  minutes  it  returned 
again  as  high,  and  with  as  great  rapidity  as  before.  The  agitation  continued 
in  the  same  manner  from  half  an  hour  past  nine  till  fifteen  minutes  after  ten  in 
the  moniing,  the  waters  taking  five  minutes  to  subside,  and  as  many  to  rise 
again.  From  ten  to  eleven  o'clock  the  agitation  was  not  so  great ;  at  about 
eleven  it  ceased.  The  height  the  waters  rose  was  measured  immediately  after, 
and  found  to  be  two  feet  six  inches  perpendicular.  Loch-Long,  Loch- Katrine, 
and  Loch-Ness,  were  also  violently  agitated. 
VOL.  VI.  3  T 
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land  or  sea  service  all  able  bodied  men  who  did  not  follow 
any  lawful  calling,  or  possess  some  lawful  means  of  sob- 
sistence,  of  which  they  were  the  judges, — a  power  cajpMe 
of  much  abuse,  and  which  in  some  instances  gwe  rise  to 
great  oppression. 

XXVIII.  No  portion  of  the  empire  evinced  greater  leal 
than  Scotland  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war;:  almost  every 
town  and  county,  besides  numbers  of  the  nolnlity,  vied  with 
each  other  in  o£Pering  bounties  for  the  land  and  sea  service^ 
yet  no  sooner  were  the  pressgangs  let  loose  than  scenes  of 
riot  and  outrage  pervaded  the  country.  Before  the  union, 
no  such  thing  as  forcibly  haling  a  man  from  his  family  and 
friends,  without  a  crime  alleged,  and  sending  him  to  serve 
abroad  or  in  the  standing  army,  was  ever  heard  of;  when 
obliged  to  take  arms,  it  was  in  a  levy  which  comprehended 
the  whole  fencible  men  of  a  district ;  but  now,  under  the  pre- 
text of  being  without  any  lawful  employment,  or  being  sea- 
men— for  having  occasionally  engaged  in  fishing — numbers 
of  industrious  peasants  or  labourers  were  torn  from  their 
homes,  and  dragged  to  the  most  painful  exile  or  slavery; 
and  what  rendered  it  particularly  obnoxious,  the  sanctity  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  even  the  sacredness  of  divine  service  was 
violated  by  these  myrmidons,  backed  by  the  military',  and 
screened  by  the  law.  At  Perth,  a  party  of  soldiers  were 
brought  into  the  town,  and  upwards  of  forty  young  men, 
servants  and  apprentices,  were  seized  and  carried  to  the 
barracks,  where  the  greater  portion  inlisted  through  fear. 
At  Dundee,  the  town  was  surrounded  by  a  battalion  of  foot, 
and  a  similar  seizure  made.  In  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh, 
a  church  was  surrounded  during  divine  service  and  several 
carried  off,  and,  throughout  the  country,  a  number  of  equal- 
ly gross  outrages  were  committed  ;  the  only  favour  allowed 
to  pressed  men,  in  many  instances,  being  that  of  choosing 
the  land  or  sea  service.  Several  applications  made  to  the 
court  of  session  were  ineffectual  for  procuring  redress ;  the 
men  were  found  to  be  soldiers  under  the  act,  and  though 
proved  to  have  been  trepanned  into  the  service,  were  gravely 
pronounced  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  liberation — but  they 
might  have  recourse  against  the  recruiting  officers  !  Great 
exertions  were  however  made  by  the  county  gentlemaa  to 
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discourage  tiiese  irregularities,  and  prevent  at  least  the  for-    BOOK 
cible  enlistment  of  landsmen ;  as  a  general  dread  had  seized    ^^^* 
the  country  labourers,  many  of  whom  deserted  their  employ-      1755. 
ment,  and  fled  to  the  hills,  to  avoid  a  service  they  viewed 
with  horror.     Resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  county  meet-  Resolu- 
ings  for  raising  the  number  required ;  first  by  apprehending  couSI^gen- 
all  the  sturdy  beggars  and  able-bodied  idlers,  and  then  bal-  tlemen. 
loting  for  any  deficiency.     But  a  disjointed,  nerveless  minis- 
try were  incapable  of  wielding  with  success  the  almost  des- 
potic powers,  and  the  munificent  resources  with  which  they 
were  intrusted ;  and  the  first  years  of  the  war  did  not  an- 
swer the  expectations  of  the  people ;  the  French  gaining  at 
all  points  in   Europe,  and  defeating  the  expeditions  sent 
against  them  in  America. 

XXIX.  Meanwhile  fresh  ecclesiastical  commotions  arose. 
The  ruling  party  in  the  church  were  not  more  distin- 
guished for  their  unmitigated  severity  towards  the  consci- 
entious scruples  of  their  brethren,  than  for  their  unbounded  ^'{*  ^ 
liberality  towards  the  sceptical  philosophy  of  their  literary 
associates — who,  led  astray  by  the  false  brilliance  of  French 
genuis  which  engrossed  the  then  fashionable  reputation  of 
Europe,  were  anxious  to  distinguish  themselves,  by  intro- 
ducing similar  "  enlightened  principles"  among  their  bigot- 
ed countrymen.     The  orthodox  leaders,  who  viewed  with 

a  natural  jealousy  the  intimate  friendship  that  subsisted  be- 
tween the  ostensible  masters  of  that  school  and  their  mode- 
rate brethren — though  they  could  not  arraign  this  intimacy 
as  an  ecclesiastical  crime  in  their  courts — arraigned  the  latter 
at  the  bar  of  the  public  for  their  indifference,  in  several  small 
publications,  which  created  such  a  sensation  as  rendered  it 
necessary  for  the  general  assembly  to  notice  the  subject. 
They  did  so  in  an  act  expressing  their  utmost  abhorrence  of 
these  impious  and  infidel  principles,  which  are  subversive  of  ^^t  of  at. 
all  religion,  natural  and  revealed,  and  have  such  pernicious  sembly  a- 
influence  on  life  and  morals;  and  earnestly  recommended  to  delprinci- 
all  the  ministers  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  to  exercise  the  P^^* 
vigilance  and  exert  the  zeal  which  became  their  characters, 
to  preserve  those  under  their  charge  from  the  contagion  of 
the  abominable  tracts  which  contained  them. 

XXX.  It  was  attempted  to  follow  this  up  next  year  by  a 
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BOOK    direct  censure  upon  David  Hume.     Tlie  formal  exclusion 
^^^^     of  a  man  from  the  established  church,  however  despised  as 
1766.     innocuous,  or  fanatical,  even  yet  involved  inconveniences  in 
2^^^^^    the  intercourse  with  respectable  society  in  the  Scottish  capi- 
tal, to  which  neither  Hume  nor  his  friends  wished  to  be  ex- 
posed*    Every  exertion  was  therefore  used  to  avert  a  sen- 
tence which  must  have  ruptured  their  consociation ;  and  the 
skill  of  his  friends  was  not  a  little  displayed  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  contrived  to  evade  what  they  could  not  with 
credit  oppose.    After  a  debate  in  the  committee  of  overtures ; 
—in  which  they  urged  that  as  Mr.   Hume  had  tlirown  off 
the  profession  of  Christianity  he  was  to  be  considered  one  of 
those,  who,  in  scripture  language,  are  said  to  be  ^*  without,'^ 
b^Sl!^    and  so  not  proper  objects  of  christian  dbcipline ;  and  to 
which  it  was  replied,  that  professing  christians  did  ordina- 
rily hold  voluntary,  unnecessary  communication  with   him, 
and  even  ministers  were  seen  freely  conversing  with  him, 
which,  it  was  presumed,  they  would  not  do  if  he  were  pub- 
licly censured,  and  that  the  end  of  discipline  is  to  separate 
the  members  of  the  church  from  her  avowed  enemies  ; — 
they  procured  the  motion  to  be  negatived,  for  this,  among 
other  reasons,  **  that  it  would  greatly  please  the  man  him- 
S«W«ct      self,  and  promote  the  sale  of  his  book  i^ — the  major  part 
^^^^     acquiescing  in  what  was  certainly  the  most  prudent  advice ; 
to  allow  his  metaphysical  disquisitions  to  sink  by  their  own 
weight,  nor  lend  their  aid  to  keep  them  afloat  by  contro- 
versy. 

XXXI.  The  religious  public  were  not,  however,  altogether 
satisfied ;  they  thought  some  more  distinct  mark  of  repro- 
bation ought  to  have  been  affixed  to  avowed  infidelity — an 
insult  to  the  established  faith  of  the  land  till  then   unknown 
in  Scotland*     But  they  were  still  more  grievously  shocked  by 
^S^  ^  the  appearance  of  "  Douglas,  a  tragedy,"  written  by  one  of 
•cted  in      the  party,  which  was  acted  at  Edinburgh  to  crowded  houses, 
EdmborKfa.  j^^  ^jj^  winter  of  1766,  and  countenanced  by  the  presence  of 
several  of  the  ministers  of  the  church  of  Scotland  at  the 
theatre.     As  the  delinquency  occurred   within  the  bounds 
of  the  Edinburgh  presbytery,  they  took  instant  cognizance 
of  it,  by  issuing  an  admonition  and  exhortation  to  be  read 
from  all  the  pulpits,  addressed  particularly  to  teacber9  of 
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youth,   parents,   and   masters   of  families,    to  restrain   by    BOOK 
every   habile   mode,   such  as  were   under   their  influence,     XXX. 
from  frequenting  these  seminaries  of  vice  and  folly,  and      .-^ 
desiring  the  youth  themselves  to  beware  of  being  misled  Proceed- 
into  such  pernicious  snares  as  must  retard  or  mar  their  pro-  "JJ^rt^ 
gress  in  the  necessary  and  useful  parts  of  their  educa- in  oonse- 
tion.      They,  at  the  same  time,  suspended  Mr.  White  of  ^***"*^' 
Libberton ;  and  wrote  to  the  several  presbyteries  to  which 
the  ministers  belonged  who  had  been  at  the  play-^house,  re- 
commending them  to  take  such  measures  as  they  should 
think  proper,  for  supporting  the  credit  and  promoting  the 
usefulness  of  the  holy  ministry.     The  presbytery  of  Dunse 
replied  with  scorn ;  others  compromised*     Dalkeith  prose- 
cuted Mr.  Carlyle,  the  minister  of  Inveresk,  who  contested 
the  point  from  presbytery  to  synod,  whence  it  was  carried  General 
to  the  general  assembly,  which  affirmed  the  oensure  of  the  ^^j[^ 
synod ;  and  earnestly  recommended  to  presbyteries  **  to  take  ministers 
such  wise  and  effectual  measures  as  may  promote  the  spirit  ['^™]^!'^q 
of  our  holy  religion,  and  preserve  the  purity  and  decorum  theatre. 
of  the  ministerial  character ;  and  that  they  take  care  tliat 
none  of  the  ministers  of  this  church  do  attend  the  theatre." 
Mr.  John  Home,  minister  of  Athelstaneford^  the  author, 
having,  through  the  interest  of  the  earl  of  Bute,  procured  a 
pension,  resigned  his  charge  rather  than  stand  the  chance  Home,  the 
of  being  deposed  ;  from  which,  after  the  active  part  he  had  g{g„,  ^^^ 
taken  against  Mr.  Gillespie,  it  was  suspected,  even  the  pow-  charge. 
erful  influence  of  his  party  would  scarcely  have  been  able  to 
have  preserved  him. 

xxxii.  Failure  had  hitherto  attended  almost  every  warlike 
attempt  of  the  British,  till  the  voice  of  the  public,  calling 
loudly  for  some  more  efficient  arm,  to  wield  the  energies  of 
the  country,  William  Pitt,  distinguished  by  the  splendour  Admini- 
of  his  eloquence  in  the  house  of  commons,  in  compliance  with  w^pj^^^ 
what  appeared  to  be  the  national  choice,  was  intrusted  with 
the  direction  of  tlie  government  Nor  did  his  administration 
disappoint  the  high  expectations  that  had  been  formed  of 
his  ability  ;  his  measures  were  in  general  concerted  with  wis- 
dom, and  marked  by  a  fearless  decision,  which  inspired  those 
to  whom  their  execution  was  intrusted  with  a  portion  of  the 
spirit  by  which  they  were  planned. 
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BOOK       XXXIII.  Lord  Loudon^s  regiment  had  acquired  a  kind  of 
^^^    national  reputation  on  the   continent,    and  had  been  dis- 
patched  to  America,  wliere  the  highlanders  were  reported 
He  sends    to  have  captivated  the  Indian  allies  by  the  similarity  of  their 
highland     nether  garments  to  the  rude  cinctures  of  the  CherokeeSi 
to  America,  as  they  themselves  afterwards  attracted  the  admiration  of 
the  army  by  their  admirable  adaptation  for  American  war- 
fare.    Pitt,  who  perceived  at  once  the  advantages  to  be  de^ 
rived  from   employing   the  kilted   mountaineers,   adopted, 
without  hesitation,  the  most  generous  policy  for  security 
their  attachment.     Not  many  weeks  afler  he  was  in  office^ 
His  policy  two  highland  regiments  were  ordered  to  be  raised  and  o(> 

in  employ,  fleered  by  men  who  had  served  in  the  rebel  army.     One  of 

inir  rebel 

officers.      the  regiments  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Frazers,  and  the 

command  of  it  was  given  to  Simon,  late  master  of  Lovat 
Archibald  Montgomery,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Eglinton, 
was  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  other,  and  their  valorous 
achievements  in  many  a  bloody  field,  evinced  the  soundness 
of  that  great  statesman's  judgment.* 

XXXIV.  Dissensions  in  the  cabinet  where  Pitt  would  not 
yield  to  be  second,  occasioned  his  dismissal  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  on  this  occasion  some  of  the  burghs  of  Scotland  exhi- 
1757.     bited  the  rare,  though  not  singular  spectacle,  of  addressing 
olndu^^of  *"  honest  ex-minister.     From  the  period  of  his   return  io 
the  war.      June  1757,  till  the  end  of  George  II.,  was  a  time  of  increas- 
ing prosperity  at  home  and  glory  abroad.     The  threats  of 
invasion  which   France  had  thrown  out,  were  turned  into 
fears  for  her  own  shore.     Boscawen  and   Hawke  drove  her 
fleets  from    the   ocean,    while   the    British    banners  waved 
triumphant  on  the  plains  of  Hindostan  and  the  heights  of 
1760.     Quebec.      Yet  early  in  the  year  1760,  a  petty  squadron 
expedition.  Struck  momentary  terror  along  the  unprotected  west  of  Scot- 
land.   Monsieur  Thurot,  who  had  signalized  himself  as  cap- 

*  It  is  foreign  from  the  object  of  this  history  to  narrate  the  various  services 
of  these,  and  the  other  highland  regiments,  raised  at  this  time  and  afterwards, 
in  the  various  quarters  of  the  globe  where  they  pre-eminently  distinguished 
themselves.  And  would  besides  be  superfluous,  as  this  has  been  done  so  amply 
by  major-general  Stewart  in  his  Sketches,  a  work  to  which  I  refer,  and  than 
which,  not  many  more  interesting  to  Scottishmen  have  lately  appeared,  nqt- 
withstanding  a  few  Celtic  partialities,  and  disputable  positions. 
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tain  of  a  privateer,  by  his  extensive  depredations  on  the   bOOR 
British  trade,  and  the  daring  defence  of  his  vessel  against    ^^^ 
two  British  frigates,  was  promoted  by  the  French  king  to      ^^^ 
the  command  of  a  small  flying  squadron,  and  instructed  to 
alarm  the  coast  of  Ireland  by  occasional  descents,  on  pur- 
pose to  distract  the  attention  of  the  British  from  a  larger 
armament  intended  for  an  attempt  on   the  English  coasL 
This  attempt  was  frustrated  by  the  destruction  of  their  fleet 
ofi^  Belle-isle  :  and  Thurot,  whose  plans  also  had  been  de- 
ranged, appeared  in  the  month  of  February  among  the  wes- 
tern islands.     Being  short  of  provisions  he  landed  at  Islay,  Lands  at 
but  paid  for  the  cattle,  flour,  and  potatoes  that  were  fur-  ^JjJ^*' 
nished,  and  treated  with  the  utmost  politeness  the  gentlemen 
who  came  on  board,  even  ordering  his  officers  to  refund  to 
the  full  amount  for  some  plunder  they  had  taken.     Unwill- 
ing to   return   without   attempting    something,  he   landed 
and  took  Carrickfergus  in  Ireland,  from  which  he  levied  a  T^J**^^- 
small  contribution ;  but  being  intercepted  by  captain  Elliot  —killed, 
with  an  equal  force,  he  was  slain  in  the  engagement,  and 
three  of  his  vessels  were  taken. 

XXXV.  The  alarm,  however,  which  he  had  created,  and 
the  inability  of  the  people  to  have  defended  themselves  from 
so  insignificant  an  armament  raised  a  universal  cry  among 
the  Scots  for  a  national  militia,  similar  to  what  had  been 
established  in  England;  and  it  is  not  incurious  to  mark 
among  the  inconsistent  freaks  of  our  politicians,  that  while 
they  were  creating  dissatisfaction  by  forcing  the  measure  on 
some  of  the  counties  of  England,  they  were  doing  the  same 
by  refusing  it  to  those  of  Scotland.  Ere  the  commotion  thus 
occasioned  had  subsided,  the  subject  was  revived  by  Mr. 
Oswald,  Mr.  Gilbert  Elliot,  and  other  northern  representa- 
tives. Leave  was  granted  in  the  house  of  commons  to  bring  ]^\\\  f^^  a 
in  a  bill  for  the  better  ordering  of  the  militia  forces  in  that  miliiia  in 
part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  which  was  presented  log^. 
by  Mr.  Elliot  on  the  24th  of  March  1760,  and  the  table  was 
crowded  with  petitions,  entreating  the  legislature  to  grant 
the  favour;  but  the  motion  for  its  committal,  April  15th, 
was  lost  by  a  great  majority ;  and  while  Scottish  men  abroad 
were  carrying  the  military  renown  of  their  country  to  its 
highest  pitch,  the  wretched  jealousy  of  the  English  members 
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BOOK    prevented  their  being  entrusted  with  arms  for  their  defence 
^^^^'    at  home.     The  duke  of  Argyle»  who  then  chieflj  directed 
1760.     Scottish  affairSf  was  accused  of  the  cause  of  this  fkilnref 
having  meanly  given  up  the  point  of  honour  for  his  country.* 
XXXVI.  Notwithstanding,  however,  these  pet^  intermp- 
tions,  Scotland  never   experienced  so  much  real  intetiMl 
tranquillity,  while  she  enjoyed  her  full  share  of  the  splendour 
that  illustrated  the  British  name ;  but  a  cloud  passed  over 
the  scenery  at  the  moment  of  its  brightest  noon.     The  king, 
who  had  outlived  the  reverses  and  animosities  of  a  long  and 
troublous  reign,  and  whose  hale  unbroken  constitution  pro> 
mised  yet  years  of  glory  among  ah  united,  exulting,  and  tri- 
umphant people,  was  suddenly  called  from  his  flattering 
Death  of    prospects  of  earthly  grandeur. .    At   Kensington,  on   the 
^^''     morning  of  Saturday,  October  S5th,  he  ros^  about  hb  ususl 
hour — five  o'clock — breakfasted  without  wfy  sign  of  indis* 
position,  and  expressed  an  intention,  as  the  weather  wu 
fine,  of  enjoying  a  walk  in  the  garden ;  but  the  page  in  at- 
tendance, when  leaving  the  room,  hearing  his  majesty  sigh 
deeply  and  fall,  returned,  and  found  him  on  the  floor.  **  Call 
Amelia,^  said  the  king  faintly ;  but  before  she  could  reach 
the  bed  to  which  they  carried  him,  he  had  expired.     He 
was  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  of  which  he  had 
reigned  thirty-four  ;  and  what  rarely  happens,  he  was  more 
popular  during  the  last  two,  than  at  any  other  period  of  his 
being  on  the  throne. 
Review  of       xxxvii.  The  predilection  which  George  II.  inherited  for 
his  govern-  Hanover,  involved  Britain  in  two  continental  wars  for  its 
protection,  during  which,  with  the  exception  of  France,  al- 
most every  European  prince  and  potentate,  had  been  large- 
ly  subsidized,   first  to  protect,  and    then  to  circumscribe 
the  power  of  Austria ;  and  all  in  their  turn  had  pocketed 
the  money  and  envied  the  power  of  Britain.     In  the  ad- 

*  "  Pitt  had  acquieeced  :  but  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  solicitor-general  Yorke, 
and  the  young  whigs,  attacked  it  with  all  their  force.  Even  the  Scotch  lord- 
advocate  spoke  with  spirit  against  it.  Elliot  defended  it  masterly,  and  sir 
Henry  Erskine  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  all  Scotland  would  come  and  demand 
it  at  the  bar  of  the  house.  Unluckily  for  that  menace,  the  man  who  had  nxMt 
weight  in  that  country,  the  duke  of  Argyle,  was  not  cordial  to  the  bill**  Lati 
Orford's  Mem.  vol.  ii.  p.  i36. 
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minislratlon  of  England,  he  was  liberal,  humane,  and  just ;  fiOOK 
and  if,  in  punishing  the  rebellion  in  Scotland  he  was  more  ^^^^^ 
rigorous  than  his  predecessors,  the  nature  of  the  case  is  an  1760. 
ample  excuse ; — the  abettors  of  an  insurrection  against  a 
more  paternal  government  than  any  the  kingdom  had  almost 
ever  enjoyed,  who  rose  at  the  mad  call  of  a  stranger-boy,  to 
effectuate  the  restoration  of  a  race  of  imbeciles,  who  could 
only  have  brought  to  the  country  exploded  maxims  of  des- 
potism and  slavish  modes  of  superstition,  deserved  the  fate 
they  courted ;  and  that  their  families  were  involved  by  their 
folly,  is  among  those  incidents  which  we  may  regret,  but  for 
which  we  can  attach  blame  nowhere  but  to  themselves.  That 
so  many  were  spared  after  a  double  rising,  is  an  instance  of 
forbearance  not  easily  paralleled  in  modern  history,  and  of 
which  I  doubt  if  any  other  dynasty  in  the  world  could  pro- 
duce an  example.  His  majesty  was  distinguished  by  no  very 
remarkable  talents,  but  he  had  the  more  requisite  accomplish- 
ment of  a  limited  monarch — moderation  in  the  exercise  of 
his  constitutional  power.  In  private  life  he  was  passionate  His  cha- 
but  placable,  regular  and  parsimonious,  yet  liberal  to  his  '^c^- 
friends  and  occasionally  munificent;  personally  brave  and  of 
unblemished  integrity.  He  had  quarrelled  with  his  eldest 
son,  Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  whose  cause  was  of  course 
espoused  by  the  patriotic  opposition ;  but  the  tenderness 
and  affection  he  showed  to  his  children  more  than  compen- 
sated for  any  coldness  to  their  father, — whose  character 
maintained  an  elevation  with  the  public  they  are  always 
willing  to  allow  to  untried  princes,  though  it  did  not  alto- 
gether escape  court  scandal.* 

*  Orford*s  Memoirs  of  the  last  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  2  vols. 
4to.  A  work  that  does  more  to  expose  the  littlenesses  of  the  great,  and  level 
the  distinctions  of  rank  and  talents,  than  any  publication  since  the  heat  of  the 
Fk-ench  revolution. 
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BOOK       xxxviii.  Received  the  crown  in  circumstances  peculiarly 
^^^^^    auspicious.     Victorious  abroad,  the  nation   was  united  at 
home  under  a  minister  whose  transcendent  genius  seemed 
OeoigeilL  to  annihilate  opposition  and  command  success*     He  was  in 
the  bloom  of  youth,  decorous  in  his  conduct,  and,  if  anao- 
quainted  with  the  business,  he  was  also  uncontaminated  by 
the  follies  of  a  court     On  the  day  after  his  grandfiither's 
^'^^('^^^'■io'-    death,  he  was  proclaimed  in  London,  and  on  the  Wednes- 
day following  at  Edinburgh,  where,  as  if  emblematic  of  the 
changes  destined  to  mark  the  era  now  commencing,  the  pro- 
clamation was   read,  not  as  heretofore  from  the  venerable 
cross,  but  from  the  balcony  in  front  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
the  first  of  the  new  buildings,  for  the  sake  of  which  that  an- 
cient gothic  structure  had  been  most  unnecessarily  remov- 
ed.    A  royal  proclamation  against  vice  and  immorality  was 
DeputatioD  read  from  all  the  pulpits  next  Sabbath,  and  a  deputation 
^irch  tent  ^^^^  ^^^  commission,  composed  of  five  of  the  Edinburgh 
to  conm-    ministers,  hastened  to  congratulate  the  young  monarch.    No 
tuiate  im.  ^ip^^jigte  change  took  place  in  the  plans  of  government,  or 
in  the  persons  intrusted  with  conducting  them ;  but  tlie  earl 
of  Bute,*  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  superintendence 
of  the  prince's  education,  being  immediately  introduced  into 
the  privy  council,  early  alarmed  the  jealousy  of  the  English 
courtiers  with  the  danger  of  Scottish  influence.     Meanwhile 
the  king  delighted    the   multitude   by    identifying    himself 
with  them  in  his  first  speech  to  parliament,  November  18th. 
"  Bom  and  educated  in  this  country,"  said  he,  "  I  glory  in 
nation         ^^^  name  of  Briton  ;"  and  every  thing  fortunate  was  antici- 
pated from   the  reign  of  a  native  sovereign.     The  session 
closed  March  19th,  and  next  day  the  parliament  was  dis- 


Parlianient 


dissolved,     solved.     Before  the  new  one  met,  the  splendid  Pitt  admini- 
—Pitt  re-    stration  was  broken  up,  and  he  had  retired. 

□res. 

XXXIX.  In  Scodand  the  elections  were  remarkable  for  the 
conduct  of  the  capital,  where  the  magistrates  for  once  re* 


*  His  mother  was  lady  Anne  Campbell,  only  daughter  of  Ardiil»kl 
duke  of  Argyle. 
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sisted  the  nomination  of  "  the  manager,"  and  chose  the  lord    BOOK 

provost,  George  Lind,  as  their  representative,  in  opposition     ^^^ 

to  one  supported  by  the  duke  of  Argyle.*     With  this  ex-      1761. 

ception,  as  usual,  the  returns  were  with  the  court.     Bute,  ^*^"*''^^ 
11  ii./»-  1^1      elects  a  re- 

elevated  to  the  chief  station  in  the  ministry,  concluded  a  pre^entA. 

peace  upon  terms  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  ex-  ^*^"j|°„^ 
pectation  of  the  people,  or  the  unrivalled  success  of  the  Bri-  the  coart 
tish  arms;  and  by  which,  together  with  his  inexperience, 
and  perhaps  presumption,  in  the  arts  of  government,  he  cre- 
ated at  first  a  powerful  opposition  among  the  statesmen; 
who,  favoured  by  some  palpable  blunders  in  the  internal  ad- 
ministration, succeeded  in  raising  against  him  and  his  coun- 
try such  a  tempest  of  popular  clamour  in  the  capital,  aiid 
such  a  torrent  of  intemperate  abuse  from  the  press,  that  af-  Bute  ra- 
ter a  very  short  and  turbulent  premiership,  he  resigned  his  •'^•* 
unenviable  office.     Several  unstable  changes  succeeded,  and 
among  others  Pitt  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  earl  of  Cha- 
tham, with  a  seat  in  the  council — but  his  commanding  influ- 
ence was  gone.     A  licentious  turbulence  had  been  excited 
among  the  people  by  the  rancorous  opposition  in  parlia- 
ment, over  which  the  noisy  demagogues  of  the  day  possessed 
more  influence,  and  he  retired  from  the  cabinet  almost  with- 
out observation. 

XL.  During  a  time  of  agitation,  in  order  to  allay  the  pub- 
lic ferment,  by  lessening  the  burdens  of  the  English,  in  an 
evil  hour,  the  project  of  taxing  the  colonies  presented  itself; 
and  a  stamp  duty  was  imposed  by  the  British  legislature. 
The  Americans — many  of  whose  fore-fathers  had  left  their 
native  land,  and  peopled  the  wildernesses  of  the  new  world  to  American 
avoid  tyrannic  enactments — rose  almost  as  a  man  against  the  ^^  "^*^"' 
act ;  which,  when  the  ministry  found  it  impossible  to  enforce, 
they  repealed,  but  asserting  the  principle  that  the  mother 
country  had  a  right  both  to  legislate  for  and  to  tax  their  de- 
pendencies. The  Americans,  who  treated  with  scorn  the  as- 
sumption of  a  right  to  the  contents  of  their  pockets,  by  an 

*  Archibald  duke  of  Argyle,  died  at  London  15th  April,  IBu  80.  He  was 
in  his  usual  health  at  dinner,  and  before  five  o'clock  that  same  evening  he  was  a 
corpse.  He  was  a  man  of  abilities,  and  of  much  use  to  his  country,  but  es- 
teemed selfish  in  his  politics.  His  cousin  lieutenant-general  John  Campbell  of 
Mamore,  succeeded  to  the  estate  »nd  title. 
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his  first  act  of  administration  was  granting  a  bond  of  proTi- 
sion  to  his  son  Archibald,  by  lady  Jane  Douglas. 

xjLiii.  Meanwhile  the  dake  of  Douglas,  who  li?ed  no* 
married  and  in  seclusion  at  Bothwell  castle,  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge his  nephew ;  and  by  undue  interference,  as  wu 
alleged,  was  induced  in  the  year  1754  to  execute  a  settle- 
ment of  his  whole  real  estate  upon  the  duke  of  Hamilton  ;* 
and  in  1757,  by  a  second  deed,  declared  his  intention,  that 
his  sister^s  son  should  in  no  event  succeed  to  his  possessioiii* 
To  the  astonishment  of  all  his  acquaintance,  however,  hb 
grace  entered  the  holy  state  of  matrimony  in  the  year  1758^ 
with  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  James  Douglas  of  Maios^ 
in  the  county  of  Dunbarton,  and  by  a  post-nuptial  contract 
in  1759  devised  the  whole  dukedom  of  Douglas,  failing  the 
issue  of  that  marriage,  to  his  own  nearest  heirs;  in  1760  he 
cancelled  his  settlements  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Hamiltcxi, 
and  in  1761  executed  an  entail  of  the  whole  estate  in  favour 
of  the  heirs  whatsoever  of  the  body  of  his  father,  James, 
marquis  of  Douglas,  and  in  a  separate  deed  named  Archi- 
bald Douglas,  alias  Stewart,  as  his  successor  in  the  dukedom 
of  Douglas ;  the  duchess  of  Douglas  and  the  duke  of  Queens- 
berry  trustees  and  guardians. 

XLiv.  As  soon  almost  as  the  news  of  lady  Jane's  delivery 
reached  this  country,  rumours  of  its  being  an  imposition  be- 
gan to  be  privately  circulated  by  the  agents  of  the  Hamilton 
family.  This  operated  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
lady  with  her  brother,  whose  retired  habits  rendered  him 
suspicious  and  easily  influenced  by  those  about  him,  and 
produced  the  settlements  in  favour  of  that  duke.  But 
his  new  duchess,  convinced  of  the  legitimacy  of  young 
Stewart^s  claims,  espoused  his  cause  warmly,  and  procur- 
ed the  subsequent  deeds  in  his  favour.  Then  the  former 
reports  were  revived  by  the  same  people,  and  became  so 
public,  that  upon  the  duke's  death,  when  his  nephew  was 
served  heir,  counsel  for  the  duke  of  Hamilton  attended,  and 

♦  The  marquis  of  Douglas  [created  by  Charles  I.  1633]  was  twice  married ; 
by  his  first  wife  he  had  Archibald  earl  of  Angus,  grandfather  to  the  late  duke 
of  Douglas  and  lady  Jane ;  by  his  second  he  had  another  son,  William  etri  of 
Selkirk,  afterwards  duke  of  Hamilton,  greatgrandfather  to  the  duke  i 
in  the  text. 
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a  more  full  examination  of  witnesses  took  place  than  usual    BOOK 
upon  such  occasions.     The  pregnancy  and  delivery  of  lady     XXX. 


Jane  were  distinctly  proved,  to  the  entire  conviction  of  the  yjeT 
jury,  as  were  the  facts  of  Mr.  Stewart's  being  owned  and  Served 
acknowledged  by  her  ladyship  and  sir  John,  her  husband,  ^^* 
as  their  son,  also  the  habit  and  repute  of  the  country.  The 
acuteness  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton's  legal  agents,  however, 
perceived  some  partial  discrepancies  in  the  evidence,  and 
having  failed  in  the  two  short  processes,  persuaded  his 
grace^s  guardians  to  doubt  the  filiation  of  his  rival,  and 
brought  an  action  of  reduction  before  the  court  of  session. 
At  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  active,  Mr.  Andrew  Stew- 
art, was  despatched  to  France  to  collect  evidence  to  over- 
turn the  whole,  to  prove  that  the  pregnancy  was  feigned, 
that  lady  Jane  was  never  delivered ;  that  the  two  chil*  Actk>n  ol 
dren  she  had  in  her  utmost  penury,  and  in  her  dying  mo-  "^fj*?*"' 
ments,  treated  as  her  own,  were  two  infants  she  had  pur- 
chased ;  and  he  succeeded  in  procuring,  by  means  not  the 
most  honourable,  a  number  of  plausible  negatives  to  under- 
mine the  positive  testimony  of  his  opponents.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  twelve  years  he  commenced  to  lead  a  circumstan- 
tial proof  to  show  that  the  story  was  a  fiction ;  that  there 
was  no  such  person  in  Paris  at  that  time,  as  the  pretended 
accoucheur,  that  no  such  lodging-house  existed  as  that  in 
which  lady  Jane  was  said  to  be  delivered,  and  that  at  the  Proceed, 
date  when  her  ladyship  ought  to  have  been  in  bed  after  *"fif*  *"  ^^ 
her  delivery,  she  was  in  Paris  in  perfect  health.  Almost 
every  circumstance  in  the  lives  of  lady  Jane  and  sir  John 
became  then  the  subjects  of  separate  investigation,  and  each 
gave  rise  to  a  new  debate,  while  the  evidence  of  every  indi- 
vidual witness,  and  the  observations  upon  them,  generally 
filled  a  volume;  but  although  legal  ingenuity  distracted  the 
attention  by  a  multiplicity  of  reasonings  upon  topics  only 
slightly  or  incidentally  connected  with  the  main  object;  and 
found  out— -as  is  no  very  difficult  matter — inconsistencies  re- 
garding secondary  facts,  the  original  statements  of  the  pa- 
rents, and  the  explicit  testimony  of  the  witnesses  examined 
on  the  service,  remained  unshaken. 

%LV.  What   rendered  this  dispute  peculiarly  interesting 
was : — both  of  the  claimants  were  minors,  and  neither  of 
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BOOK    them  could  be  guilty  of  fraud  or  intended  fraud;  which  yet 
^^^^    involved  a  most  disgraceful  or  cruel  alternative,  that  of  ei- 
1762.     ther  forcing  a  supposititious  heir  upon  the  family  of  Dou- 
glas, or  of  turning  out  from  thie  possessions  of  his  anceston 
a  real  descendant  of  that  illustrious  house.     Not  only  was 
Action  be-  all  Scotland  agitated,  but  the  plea  was  carried  to  France^ 
Mriiuient  ^^^  ^"  action  brought  before  the  parliament  of  Pari%  ao- 
of  Phris.      cusing  sir  John  Stewart  and  Mrs.  Hewitt  of  procuring  &l8e 
children  when   there ;    the   proceedings  and   proo&   upon 
both  sides  were  voluminous  beyond  precedent ;  and  by  the 
subtlety  of  the  lawyers — for  the  Jiighesi  talents  in  the  coud> 
try  were  engaged — the  real  question  became  so  obscured, 
Court  of     that  the  court  of  session  divided  equally,  and  by  tlie  presi- 


.***-  denf  s  casting  vote,  it  was  decided  against  Mr.  Stewart,  up- 
Stewart—  on  the  14th  of  July  1767.  From  this  judgment  an  apped 
^^  of  was  made  to  the  house  of  lords,  where  February  25th,  1769, 
verae  the    after  twelve  days  pleadings,  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  ses- 


sion was  reversed,  and  the  service  of  Mr.  Stewart  Douglas 
as  heir  of  his  uncle,  affirmed.     On  this  occasion  lord  chan- 
cellor Camden  delivered  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  admir- 
able speeches,  in   reviewing  the  evidence,  which  perhaps 
ever  was  delivered  in  that  house,  upon  a  legal  question ;  and 
was  followed  by  lord   Mansfield  on  the  same  side,  equally 
lucid,  perhaps  more  beautifully  eloqueift 
Public  re-       XLVi.  The  news  was  received  in  Edinburgh  a  little  before 
i*^"8»  g^  eight  o'clock  at  night  on  the  2d  of  March,  and  excited  great 
result.        public  rejoicings.     The  town  and  suburbs  were  splendid- 
ly illuminated,  and  the  populace  expressed  their  unruly  sa- 
tisfaction  by  demolishing  the  windows  of  the  judges  and 
others  unfavourable  to  the  acknowledged  representative  of 
a  line  of  heroes.     Throughout  Scotland  the  event  was  ce- 
lebrated with  universal  gratulation,  as  if  a  public  national 
triumph  had  been  obtained.     But  what  was  very  affecting ; 
Death  of    ^^  ^^^  ^*y  ^^'  Stewart  Douglas  was  celebrating  his  victory 
Hamilton,   at  Both  well  castle,  his  rival,  an  aimable  and  promising  youth, 
[-flSt.  15,]  was  borne  to  the  family  vault  at  Hamilton.     The 
expense  of  the  litigation  was  said  to  have  exceeded  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds. 

XLvii.  At  the  return  of  peace,  the  trustees  foi  the  forfeit- 
ed estates  in  the  north  were  exceedingly  desirous  that  (he 
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discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  should  settle  upon  them  ei-    BOOK 
ther  as  labourers  or  fishers,  and  projected  numerous  vil-    ^^^ 
laires  and  stations  which  the  short  cessation  of  hostilities     1762-4. 
did  not  allow  to  be  fully  matured  or  completed ;  they  offer-  j^JJJo^L 
ed  the  sailors,  if  unmarried,  a  bounty  of  L.2  sterling  each,  tbe  north. 
and  a  boat  fitted  for  the  herring  or  cod  fishery  to  every 
eight;  and  to  married  men  a  dwelling-house  and  three  acres 
of  ground  rent  free  for  seven  years.       Soldiers  were  to  have 
the  same,  only  in  lieu  of  a  boat  their  bounty  was  to  be  three 
pounds  per  man.     Some  of  the  large  landed  proprietors 
even  offered    higher  encouragement,   and   appear  to  have 
been  successful  to  a  considerable  extent,  till  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  improvements  rendered  them  less  careful  about 
attaching  inhabitants  to  the  soil ;  and  a  spirit  of  emigration 
was  excited  among  the  people,  by  more  tempting  prospects 
abroad.     About  the  same  time,  a  transference  of  property 
highly  gratifying  to  Scottish  feeling  took  place.     Several  of 
the  estates  forfeited  in  1716  had  been  rouped  by  the  com* 
missioners,  and  bought  by  the  York-building  company  at  york- 
sixteen  years  purchase,  who  attempted  to  open  mines,  and  building 
introduce  new  modes  of  culture ;  but  from  the  general  aver-  ^2"^*"^ 
sion  of  the  natives  to  strangers,  and  the  inexperience  and 
extravagance  of  their  managers,  the  company  became  bank- 
rupt, the  property  Was  again  brought  to  judicial  sale  in  the 
parliament-house,   Edinburgh,    February  20th   1764,    and 
knocked  down  to  the  heirs  of  the  original  owners,  without  p   ,  .^^^ 
opposition,  amid  the  acclamations  of  a  crowd  of  nobility.       esutespuiw 
vLviii.  Peace  abroad,   however,  seemed  to  be  the  signal  J^"?**j^^ 
to  England  for  internal  disturbances ;  but  notwithstanding 
all   the  turmoil  of  the  sister  kingdom,  distracted  with  the 
raving  of  faction,  Scotland  remained  little  disturbed ;  and 
while  the  low  and  rascally  mobs  of  the  metropolis  were 
bawling  Wilkes  and  liberty,  their  compeers  in  the  northern 
capital  were  with  less  noise  committing  the  demagogue^s  ef- 
figy ^o  the  flames.     Two  subjects  of  more  importance  con- 
nected with  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  country  occupied 
for  several  years  much  of  the  public  attention  ; — the  possi-  Disciw- 
bility  of  procuring  some  amendment  in  the  law  of  entail,  j^g  ]^^Qf 
and  the  state  of  the  paper  currency.     The  former  was  taken  entail, 
up  by  the  faculty  of  advocates  and  the  landed  interest  with 
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BOOR    great  spirit,  and  much  was  written  and  spoken  upon  the  sub- 
^^    ject ;  but  although  an  act  was  obtained,  1770,  allowing  en- 


1764.  ^>i^d  estates  to  be  burdened  to  a  certain  extent,  many  of 
the  material  grievances  remain  still  to  be  redressed.  The 
latter  was  also  keenly  discussed^  and  it  is  not  a  little  amus- 
ing to  remark,  that  the  same  arguments  which  have  lately 
been  applied  to  prevent  a  return  to  metallic  currency,  were 
then  urged  against  the  calling  in  five  shilling  notes.  The 
banks,  whose  numbers  had  increased  considerably,  were  ac- 
And  the  customed  to  issue  notes  with  an  optional  clause  of  payment 
paper  cur-  qh  demand,  or  six  months  after  with  interest,  and  for  sums 
so  small  as  five  shillings,  which  had  almost  banished  silver 
from  the  circulation ;  when  the  county  gentlemen  applied 
to  parliament,  and  the  evil,  then  hourly  increasing,  was  ef- 
fectually remedied  by  an  act  [5th  Geo.  III.]  forbidding  the 
issue  of  notes  under  one  pound,  or  otherwise  than  payable  on 
demand ;  and  silver  immediately  became  as  plentiful  as  ever. 
The  system  however  of  Scottish  banking  companies,  to 
lend  out  their  capital  upon  securities  not  always  available, 
had  already  exposed  some  of  the  banks  to  difiiculty ;  and 
to  prevent  any  similar  occurrence,  the  Edinburgh  chartered 
cdlnpanies  contracted  their  issues,  and  diminished  the  credits 
of  their  cash-accounts. 

XLix.  Much  discussion  followed  on  the  nature  of  bank- 
ing ;  and  from  the  plausible  theories  of  private  profit  and 
public  advantage,  confidently  advanced  by  speculative  writers, 
Ayr  Uok.  SL  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  of  extensive  proper- 
ty, at  whose  head  stood  the  dukes  of  Buccleugh  and  Queens- 
berry,  and  Mr.  Douglas  of  Douglas,  were  induced  to  sub- 
scribe one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds,  and  erect 
a  banking  company  at  Ayr,  under  the  firm  of  Douglas, 
Heron,  and  Co.  with  the  intention  of  supporting  and  en- 
couraging agriculture  and  manufactures.  Too  generous  and 
sanguine,  they  accommodated  tradesmen,  farmers,  and  land- 
holders with  a  liberality  beyond  the  line  of  cautious  pru- 
dence, and  sent  almost  instantly  into  circulation  a  quantity 
of  paper  above  what  they  had  the  ready  means  of  honour- 
It  becomes  '"g'  I"  ^^^  spring  1772,  some  eminent  houses,  with  whom 
involved,  they  corresponded  in  London  failed,  in  consequence  of  tra& 
ficking  in  the  funds;   and  an   unprecedented  number  of- 
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baiikruptciec^  following,  struck  the  commercial  world  with    BOOK 
universal  panic.     Taking  advantage  of  thi,s,    the  bank   of    XXX. 
England  and  the  banks  who  were  unfriendly,  refused  the      1772. 
company^s  notes,  and  they  suddenly  finding  themselves  un- 
able to  procure  cash  to  answer  the  demand  upon  them,  to 
the  dismay  of  the  country,  were  under  the  necessity  of  stop- 
ping payment  in  June  of  that  same  year.    The  partners  now  Stops  paj- 
discovered  that  besides  their  capital  they  had  lost   nearly  "**"^' 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  as  they  were  individu- 
ally responsible,  many  were  irremediably  ruined.    Scotland 
had  escaped  the  destructive  folly  of  the  South  Sea  Scheme ; 
but  this  public-spirited,  rational,  and  promising  undertak- 
ing, by  unfortunate  mismanagement,  involved  whole  districts 
in  almost  equal  distress.     The  public,  however,  did  not 
share  to  an  equal  extent,  the  whole  of  the  debts  being  paid 
with    interest,  within  a  short  time  after   the   concern  was 
broken  up. 

L.   A  large  majority  of  the  English,   there  can  be  no  1775.8. 
doubt,  supported  lord  North  in   his   measures   respecting 
America,  and  a  still   greater  considered  it  treason  to  listen  Zeal  of  the 
to  any  proposal  respecting  their  independence.     The  pub-  prJ^^[ng 
lie  sentiment  of  Scotland   was  similar ;  but  the  west  was  the  war 
particularly  zealous  in  enforcing   their  abhorrence  of  the  America. 
ingratitude   and   rebellion   of  the  colonies.      When  Bur- 
goyne's  surrender  excited  doubts  as  to  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test, Glasgow  stepped  forth  the  first  among  the  Scottish 
burghs,  with    a  loyal  offer  for  raising  a  regiment;  Edin- 
burgh followed ;  but  the  faculty  of  advocates  were  so  much 
divided  in   opinion  respecting  the  justice  or  policy  of  the 
contest,  that  they  declined  concurring.     Almost  every  town 
of  consequence  seconded  the   forward   loyalty  of  the  two 
cities,  by  bounties  for  sailors  and  soldiers ;  and  among  the 
nobility,  the  dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Athole  each  volunteer- 
ed a  regiment,  while,  instead  of  militia,  the  dukes  of  Buc- 
cleugh  and  Gordon,  and   lord  Frederick  Campbell  raised 
fencible  corps. 

LI.  When  the  war  deepened,  and  recourse  was  again  had 
to  the  mountains  for  soldiers,  the  conduct  of  the  privates 
evinced  that  the  principle  of  clanship,  if  not  entirely  bro- 
ken, was  greatly  weakened.     They  could  not  now  be  in- 
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BOOK   duced  to  follow  the  banner  without  inquiry ;  but  had  leam- 
^^^^'    ed,  like  their  lowland  neighbours,  to  bargain  for  their  ser- 
1778»     vices.    To  the  disgrace  of  the  agents  employed,  if  not  of  the 
government  for  whom  they  acted,  these  bargains  were  in  se- 
veral cases  shamefully  infringed ;  and  the  shrewd  uneducat- 
ed highlanders — taught  to  dread  deception — ^were  thus  ex- 
posed to  the  arts  of  designing  men,  and  upon  several  occa- 
Motiny  of  sions,  excited  to  mutiny.  The  Seaforth  regiment,  in  Septem- 
^e  Sea.     ber  1778,  upon  being  brought  for  embarkation  at  Leith,  re- 
Bent,         fused  to  move  unless  their  arrears  and  the  bounty  they  had 
been  promised  were  first  paid ;   and   notwithstanding  the 
entreaty  of  the  officers,  upwards  of  five  hundred  retired  to 
Arthur^s  seat,  with  pipes  playing  and  their  plaids  fixed  oo 
poles  for  colours.     There  they  remained  from  Tuesday  till 
Friday,  plentifully  supplied  with  provisions  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Edinburgh,  and  visited  by  persons  of  all  ranks. 
The  first  regiment  of  dragoons,  two  hundred  of  the  duke 
of  Buccleugh's  fencibles,  four  hundred  Glasgow  volunteers, 
and  some  troops  of  the  line,  were  brought  to  the  capital,  and 
there  was  every  appearance  that  they  would  rather  risk  an 
engagement  than  embark ;  till  through  the  good  oflSces  of 
lord  Dunmore,  and  after  much   negotiation  with   general 
Skene — second  in  command  in  Scotland — upon  a  written  as- 
surance being  given,  signed  by  the  duke  of  Buccleugh,  the 
earl  of  Dunmore,  sir  Adolphus  Oughton,  K.B.  commander- 
in-chief,  and  general  Skene,  that  all  past  offences  should  be 
pardoned,  their  demands  satisfied,  and  that  they  should  not 
be  sold  to  the  East  India  Company,  they  left  the  hill ;  and 
on  the  Tuesday  following  marched  with  the  earl  of  Seaforth 
at  their  head  to  Leith,  where  they  quietly  went  on  board 
Of  high-     the  transports.     Another  mutiny  at  the  same  place  in  April 
craiJat     following  was  attended  with  more  serious  consequences.    A 
Leith.        detachment  of  highland  recruits,  who  understood   not  one 
word  of  English,  and  who  had  inlisted  in  the  forty-second 
and  seventy-first,  two  corps  of  which  their  native  garb  was 
the  uniform,  and  Gaelic  the  language,  being  ordered  to  be 
turned  over  to   two   lowland   regiments,   wearing  breeches, 
and  ignorant  of  erse,  the  poor  fellows  refused  to  obey ;  and 
when  some  troops  arrived  to  carry  them  prisoners  to  Edin- 
burgh casde,  resisted,  a  desperate  ailray  ensued,  when  near- 
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ly  fifty  were  killed  and  wounded  upon  both  sides  before  the    BOOK 
mutineers  were  reduced.     Three  of  them  were  afterwards     XXX. 


tried  and  sentenced  to  be  shot,  but  upon  the  facts  being      I77a 
laid  before  his  majesty,  were  pardoned,  and  afterwards  served 
with  credit  in  their  own  regiment. 

Lii.  Proceeding  on  the  principle,  that  a  presentation  with  Ohureb 
or  without  a  call  from  the  people,  must  be  carried  into  ef-       "* 
feet,  the  majority  in  the  general  assembly  almost  uniformly 
decided  in  opposition  to  popular  candidates.     Many  long 
litigations  came  before  the  venerable  body,  and  many  violent 
settlements    took  place  in    the  country,   where  an  armed 
force  was  occasionally  employed  to  support  a  system  of  pat- 
ronage, not  more  adverse  to  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Tes« 
tament  than  to  the  original  constitution  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,   till  the  people,  disgusted  with  tedious  processes,  People  be- 
from  which  they   received  no  redress,  became  indifferent  a-  ^^^  *»<*i^- 
bout  the  business  ;  and  being  able  easily  to  find  among  the  ^^y^^x, 
dissenters,   without   any  sacrifice  of  principle,  ordinances  them, 
administered  by  pastors  who  were   more  acceptable,   left 
the  parish  churches  peaceably  when  they  were  dissatisfied, 
and  went  elsewhere : — a  practice  which  has  increased  to  our 
own  day,  when  a  disputed  settlement  would  be  a  strange 
occurrence  in  any  of  the  church  courts.     From  the  period 
when  the  Relief  separated,  these  contests  relating  chiefly  to 
individual  parishes,  come  more  immediately  under  the  pure 
ecclesiastical  department,  of  which  I  now  deem  it  expedient 
to  take  leave,  after  noticing  the  semi-political  transactions 
respecting  the  Roman  catholics. 

Liii.  Among  the  numerous  offers  of  service  against  the 
American  rebels  which  were  now  pressed  upon  government, 
the  Roman  catholics  zealously  urged  theirs,  and  as  his  majesty 
protected   that  religion   as  established   in  Canada,   it  was 
judged  but  fair  that  its  professors  should  be  relieved  from 
the  penalties  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  England.     A  Bill  for  re- 
bill  was  accordingly  brought  into  the  house  of  commons,  by  ^'^^^^  ^- 
sir  George  Saville,  [May  14, 1778]  which  afterwards  passed,  tholica  in 
for  repeal  of  certain  penalties  aud  disabilities  imposed  upon  ^^*^ 
them  by  an  act  of  William  III. ; — such  as,  punishing  oflS- 
ciating  popish  priests  as  felons,  forfeiting  popish  heirs  edu- 
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cated  abroad,  depriving  papists  of  the  power  of  acquiriog 
landed  property  by  purchase,  and  giving  right  to  the  next 
heir,  being  protestant,  to  take  possession  of  a  father  or  other 
relation's  estate.  The  Scottish  laws  were  still  more  severe^ 
but  tl)ey  had  remained  a  dead  letter : — ^yet  the  conTlction 
and  banishment  of  one  Connachar,  an  episcopalian  non-janut, 
only  a  short  time  before,  for  marrying  those  of  bis  own  pn>> 
fession,  showed  the  risk  of  leaving  a  dangerous  power  in  the 
hands  of  any  party,  and  trusting  to  their  making  no  impriK 
per  use  of  it. 

Liv.  Information  of  what  was  projected  in  England  was 
speedily  conveyed  to  Scotland,  where  the  measure  raised  a 
great  sensation ;  not  so  much  on  account  of  what  was  really 
granted  by  the  bill,  as  from  a  dread  that  it  was  merely  an 
introduction  to  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  cathoUcs, 
and  their  restoration  to  power.  While  it  was  in  progress, 
the  general  assembly  met,  [May  21st]  and  Dr.  Gillies,  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Glasgow,  put  the  question  to  the  lord 
advocate,  whether  government  intended  to  extend  the  mea- 
sure to  Scotland  ?  His  lordship,  in  reply,  told  him,  it  was 
not  proposed  to  extend  that  bill  to  Scotland ;  but  he  did  not 
doubt,  but  upon  some  future  occasion,  a  similar  measure 
might  be  adopted  for  that  purpose.  A  motion  was  there- 
fore brought  forward  for  instructing  the  commission  to 
watch  over  the  interest  of  the  protestant  religion  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  and  to  require  them  to  call  an  extraordinaiy 
meeting,  if  any  thing  should  occur  to  make  an  extraordinary 
meeting  necessary.  This  motion,  which  was  merely  apply- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  assembly's  annual  charge  to  the  com- 
mission,— "  to  keep  a  correspondence  with  the  committee 
for  reformation  of  the  highlands  and  islands,  for  suppress- 
ing popery  and  superstition,"  *^  and,  if  need  be,  to  apply  to 
government  for  a  proper  remedy  and  speedy  redress;"  which 
its  proposers  considered  necessary,  on  account  of  the  general 
apprehension  of  the  country,  and  which  most  probably  would 
have  quieted  the  public  mind,  was  opposed  by  principal 
Robertson  as  unnecessary.  **  His  intercourse  with  society," 
he  said,  *^  was  perhaps  as  extensive  as  most  gentlemen  in 
that  house,  and  he  could  not  find  that  any  alarm  had 
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taken  P  The  motion  was  in  consequence  rejected  by  an  BOOK 
immense  majority,  but  a  dissent  was  read  by  Dr.  Gillies,  ^^^^^ 
and  adhered  to.  177a 

Lv.  The  Scottish  public  were  irritated  already  against  the 
moderate  party  in  the  church,  and  their  opposition  to  this 
reasonable  proposal  of  watching  over  her  interest,  was  con- 
strued into  an  entire  dereliction  of  duty.  Their  professions 
of  liberality  were  stigmatized  as  indifference ;  and  the  people 
took  into  their  ruder  hands  the  preservation  of  a  religious 
establishment,  which  its  own  chief  court  was  accused  of  be- 
traying. Associations  were  every  where  formed,  and  from 
innumerable  violent  resolutions  published,  it  soon  appeared 
that  the  calculations  of  the  ruling  party  in  the  assembly 
were  far  from  being  well  grounded.  The  synods,  with  the  Feelings 
solitary  exception  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale,  fanned  the  b^^^iTdif. 
flame ;  that  of  Olenelg  asserted,  that  popery  of  late  had  ferent  sy- 
made  alarming  progress  within  their  bounds ;  Glasgow  and  ^ 
Ayr  appointed  a  fast ;  and  resolutions  to  restrain  the  growth 
of  popery  within  their  districts,  and  to  prevent  the  repeal  of 
the  Scottish  acts  against  papists,  were  adopted  by  those  of 
Dumfries,  Angus  and  Mearns,  Galloway,  Perth  and  Stir- 
ling. Had  the  assembly  agreed  to  any  popular  measure, 
they  might  have  guided  the  6pposition;  but  their  lead- 
ers despised  the  vulgar,  and  the  business  had  now  got  other 
directors ;  petitions  were  signed  by  the  town  council  of 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  by  the  Protestant  Interest  Society, 
and  by  almost  every  town  and  village  in  the  kingdom. 

jLvr.  While  matters  were  in  this  state  of  combustion,  an  in-     1779. 
cendiary  letter  was  dropped  in  Edinburgh,  January  31st, 
1779,  pointing  out  to  popular  indignation  a  place  in  Leitb  -^^ 
Wynd  where  the  Bishop  resided,  which  was  supposed  to  be  al-  catholic 
so  used  as  a  chapel  by  the  Roman  catholics,  and  inviting  them  ^y^f  j^ 
to  pull  down  that  ^'pillar  of  popery.**'    In  consequence,  a  num-  Edinburgh 
erous  mob  assembled,  and  in  spite  of  the  magistrates,  the  city 
guard,  and  a  party   of  fencibles,  reduced   the   "land"  to 
ashes.     Next  day  several  other  houses  where  popish  cler- 
gymen resided  were  destroyed,  and  the  shops  and  dwell- 
ings of  a  few  private  individuals  plundered.     At  night  they 
proposed  to  attack  the  house  of  principal  Robertson,  but 
by  this  time  some  troops  of  dragoons  arrived,  and  a  party 
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opportunity  of  harassing  or  humbling  Britain  for  France 
to  allow  escaping,  and  threats  of  invasion  were  rerived;  noiif 
however,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  a  pretender  to  the 
throne,  for  Ireland  instead  of  Scotland,  became  now  to  be 
considered  as  the  vulnerable  point;  yet  the  defenceless 
shores  of  the  latter  continued  to  invite  insult.  Privateen 
had  occasionally  visited  and  plundered  the  north,  but  in  the 
year  1779  a  petty  squadron  created  nearly  as  much  alam 
on  the  east  coast,  as  that  of  Mons.  Thurot  had  done  on  the 
west  towards  the  close  of  the  former  year,  and  retreated 
with  more  honour  and  success.  Paul  Jones,  a  native  o 
Scotland,  in  an  American  privateer  carrying  20  guns,  had 
in  the  month  of  April,  1778,  landed  at  the  earl  of  Selkirk*; 
seat,  St.  Mary's  isle,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  with  the  intentioi 
of  carrying  off  his  lordship.  Missing  him,  the  desperad 
took  his  plate,  burned  some  small  vessels  at  Whithaven 
and  after  alarming  the  Galloway  coast,  escaped  to  Frana 
He  returned  with  a  squadron  the  following  year,  menace 
the  south  of  Ireland,  and  proceeding  for  Scotland  on  the  16t' 
of  September,  was  descried  from  Edinburgh  steering  up  th 
Frith,  with  the  intention,  as  was  supposed,  of  burning  the  shif 
ping  in  Leith,  and  levying  a  ransom,  or  inflicting  further  mi 
chief.  As  the  place  was  entirely  defenceless,  the  utmost  coi 
sternation  prevailed  in  the  Scottish  capital,  and  some  hasty  mei 
sures  for  resistance  were  adopted ;  when  suddenly  a  ten 


highly  inexpedient,  therefore  the  appellations  of  fanatical,  enthusiastic,  illiben 
ignorant,  persecuting  and  narrow-minded,  have  been  thrown  out  on  us,  n 
merely  by  the  bigots  of  a  party,  but  by  those  from  whose  education  and  avoi 
ed  principles  we  did  expect  a  very  different  treatment.  The  friends  of  p 
pery  are  at  the  same  time  permitted  in  their  pamphlets  to  assert  the  most  n 
torious  falsehoods,  to  deny  the  best  established  truths,  to  misrepresent  d 
plainest  facts,  and  even  load  us  with  the  most  injurious  reflections ;  yet  Cb( 
are  not  blamed,  the  zeal  for  their  religion  is  pleaded  for  their  excuse,  they  m 
regarded  with  favour  as  a  persecuted  people  !  And  if  we  presume  to  dec« 
their  falsehoods,  we  are  marked  out  as  seditious  pamphleteers,  who  wish  l 
raise  a  flame  in  the  country,  or  revive  the  spirit  of  persecution."  Dr.  Hi 
bertson  complained  personally  "  of  having  his  character  as  a  man  and  cii 
zen  delineated  in  the  most  odious  colours,  as  a  pensioner  of  the  pope,  an  aga 
for  Rome,  and  held  out  to  an  enraged  mob  as  the  victim  who  deserved  to  \ 
next  sacrificed ;  his  family  had  been  disquieted,  and  his  house  threatened,  I 
had  received  numbers  of  incendiary  letters  by  lovers  of  truth  and  friends  of  tl 
protestant  religion,  warning  him  that  his  death  was  resolved,  and  the  iMbi 
ments  prepared  for  shortening  his  days.*' 
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pest  from  the  west,  which  increased  to  a  hurricane,  drove  BOOK 
the  dreaded  enemy  into  the  German  ocean,  and  relieved  not  ^^XX, 
only  the  port,  but  the  whole  country,  from  the  apprehended  * 

danger.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  notice  an 
incident  which  occurred  on  this  occasion,  and  caused  con- 
siderable remark  at  the  time :  when  the  vessels  were  lying  Driren  out 
off  Kirkcaldy,  the  terrified  inhabitants  assembled  on  the  ^7  *  **"" 
links,  and  while  they  remained  there  trembling  and  awaits 
ing  the  issue,  a  dissenting  minister  proposed,  that  as  there 
seemed  no  prospect  of  assistance  from  man,  they  should 
join  in  prayer  to  God ;  the  proposal  was  agreed  to,  and 
during  the  time  they  were  so  engaged,  the  gale  arose  that 
freed  them  from  their  anxiety.  After  that  visit  the  coast 
and  the  waters  of  Scotland  remained  unviolated  by  the  pre* 
sence  of  an  enemy,  though  the  Spaniards  and  the  Dutch 
were  added  to  the  number ;  and  unless  by  the  increase  of 
taxes,  and  the  interruption  of  trade,  the  country  felt  company 
lively  few  of  the  evils  of  war  during  the  three  following  years 
of  its  continuance. 

Lviii.  A  minority,  small  in  number,  but  powerful  in  abi-    ng^i^ 
lity,  had,  from  the  beginning,  opposed  in  parliament  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  mother  country  respectmg  America,  as  un- 
just in  principle  and  impracticable  in  fact.    The  ruinous  and 
unsuccessful  trial  of  a  seven  years^  contest  at  length  con- 
vinced the  nation  of  the  truth  of  the  latter  part  of  the  posi- 
tion.    The  foreign  powers,  who  had  hoped  entirely  to  over- 
whelm Britain  in  the  day  of  her  calamity,  found  themselves 
not  less  mistaken  in  their  calculations  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
folly  and  imbecility  of  infatuated  councils,  the  valour  and 
energy  of  the  British  arms  were  displayed  with  their  wont- 
ed effect  on  the  ocean,  in  India,  and  at  the   rock  of  Gib- 
raltar.    France,  Holland,  and  Spain,  had  each  suffered  for  ^  .  . 
interfering  in  a  quarrel  with  which  they  had  no  concern  ;  knowledgei 
and  heartily  sick  of  wkat  they  had  so  wantonly  sought,  when  ^c^°<l^ 
Britain  consented  to  the  independence  of  America,  listened  of  America 
to  the  mediation  of  the  empress  of  Russia  and  the  emperor  of  — P®*** 
Germany,  under  whose  auspices  preliminaries  of  peace  were 
settled  at  Paris  in  the  latter  end  of  1782,  and  signed  at 
Versailles  January  20,  1783. 

Lix.  Thus,  after  wasting  blood  and  treasure  to  obtain  a 
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BOOK    power  which  must  have  been  a  curse  to  Britain,  if  gained, 
XXX.     peace  was  concluded  with  an  independent  and  estranged 


1782-3.   federation,  upon  terms  infinitely  worse  than  what,   witbont 
the  irritation  of  a  sanguinary  struggle,  would  have  rivetted 
the  a£Pections  of  a  grateful  kindred-people,  had  the  parent 
state  only  had  the  wisdom  to  resign  with  grace  what  the 
fate  of  the  stamp  act  might  have  shown  could  not  be  re- 
The  minii- tained   by    force.      Votes  of  disapprobation  soon  passed 
upon  the  articles  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  the  mi* 
nistry  by  whom  the  negotiations  had   been  carried  on  were 
Coalition    forced  to  retire.    They  were  succeeded  by  an  administration, 
^®"°®^'       including  the  heads  of  two  parties  [Fox  and  North}  once 
the  bitterest  political  opponents,  and  celebrated  in  British 
history  by  the  name  of  ^*  the  Coalition  ;*'  under  them   the 
definitive  treaties  were  signed,  September  30,   1788.     Thb 
incongruous  junto  retained  their  places  only  a  few  months. 
Dismifsed.  Being  defeated  upon  Mr.  Fox^s  India  bill,  his  majesty  dis- 
missed them,  and  next  day  [Dec.   18.]  appointed  a  new 
ministry,  at  whose  head,  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and 
Pitt  prime  chancellor   of  the  exchequer,   was   placed   William    Pitt, 
minister,     second  son  of  the  earl  of  Chatham,  then  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,   who  thus  early  possessed  the  confidence  of 
the  crown,  and  inherited  the  afiectionate  veneration  of  the 
people.      With    him   was    associated    Henry   Dundas,   as 
treasurer  of  the  navj',  who  succeeded  to  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  Scottish  affairs  :  and  whatever  difference  of  opinion 
may  exist  with  regard  to  his  general  politics,  the  attention 
he  uniformly  paid  to  the  interest  of  Scotland,  and  the  zeal 
with  which  he  urged  every  scheme  that  tended  to  promote 
her  literary,  agiicultural,  and  commercial  prosperity  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  entitle  his  memory  to  the  affectionate 
respect  of  his  country.     His  efforts  commenced  with  his  en- 
trance into  power,  and  his  first  act  was  procuring  a  bill  for 
H.  Dun-     restoring   the   forfeited    estates,    wh/ch    finally   closed   the 
nagtrfor     rounds  rebellion  had  inflicted  on  Scotland ;  and  with  an  ac- 
Scothmd.    count  of  which  I  shall   close  my  history  of  that  portion  of 
the  empire. 

LX.  He  introduced  his  bill  on  the  2d  August  1784,  by  re- 
counting the  services  the  highland  chiefs  had  performed  in 
the  preceding  wars,  and  quoted  the  earl  of  Chatham's  cjb» 
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pressions.    "  I  am  above  all  local  prejudices,''  were  ihe  earl's    BOOR 
words,  "  and  cared  not  whether  a  man  had  been  rocked  in  a     XXX. 


cradle  on  this  or  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed.     I  sought      1794. 
only  for  merit,  and  I  found  it  in  the  mountains  of  the  north. 
I  there  found  a  hardy  race  of  men,  able  to  do  their  country 
service,  but  labouring  under  a  proscription.     I  called  them  The  for- 
forth  to  its  aid,  and  sent  them  to  fight  her  battles.     They  ^^^^^ 
did  not  disappoint  my  expectations  ;  for  their  fidelity  could  tored. 
be  equalled  only  by  their  valour,  which  signalized  their  own 
and  their  country ^s  renown  all  over  the  world."      These  were 
at  once  an  eulogium  on  the  deceased  statesman's  penetration, 
and  a  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  services  which  he  wished 
to  reward.     The  measure  was  warmly  supported  by  Fox, 
and  passed  the  house  of  commons  unanimously  :  in  the  house 
of  peers  it  was  opposed  by  chancellor  Thurlow,  who  was  un- 
willing to  lessen  the  legal  penalty  of  treason,  but  the  influ- 
ence of  the  minister  carried  it  by  a  large  majority.     The 
estates  were  not,  however,  bestowed  free  and  improved,  but 
burdened  with  the  debts  due  at  the  time  of  their  forfeiture, 
from  which  fifteen  thousand  pounds  were  allotted  for  building  qj^^  f^^ 
a  register-office  for  the  public  records  of  Scotland,  and  fifty  public 
thousand  for  completing  the  grand  canal  between  Forth  and  ^^^  ** 
Clyde. 

Lxi.  Years  of  rapid  and  unexampled  prosperity  followed, 
chequered,  indeed,  occasionally  by  the  failure  of  unwise 
speculation,  but  founded  on  solid  and  progressive  improve- 
ment. A  clear  excess  of  revenue  enabled  the  minister  to 
propose  a  small  but  efficient  sinking  fund,  while  the  gene- 
ral tranquillity  subsisting  in  Europe  authorized  a  consider- 
able reduction  in  the  expenditure ;  and  an  astonishing  rise  in 
the  public  funds  attested  the  universal  confidence  in  the  public 
credit.  American  independence,  which  threatened  at  first  Flourishing 
to  involve  the  new  republic  in  bankruptcy  and  confusion,  state  of 
was  not  productive  of  ^^^  injurious  consequences,  either  to 
the  commerce  or  the  resources  of  Great  Britain,  which  all 
parties  at  the  time  predicted ;  both  attained  a  magnitude 
and  a  vigour,  shortly  after  the  war,  of  which  they  would 
have  been  deemed  incapable  before  its  commencement; 
the   mother  country  appeared   to  have  got  rid  of  incum- 
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BOOK  brances,  by  allowing  her  untractable  offspring  to  take  the 
^^^^  management  of  themselves,  and  to  have  acquired  real 
17M-93.  Strength,  in  proportion  to  her  loss  of  troublesome  and  uo- 
ruly  authority.  In  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons, 
early  in  1792,  Mr.  Pitt  congratulated  the  house  on  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  finances;  the  revenue  of  the  last 
year  had  so  much  exceeded  the  average  of  the  four  preced- 
ing, that  the  permanent  income,  he  informed  them,  would 
surpass  the  permanent  expenditure,  including  the  annual 
million  set  aside  for  extinguishing  the  national  debt,  by  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds!  whence,  government  would 
be  enabled  to  take  o£P  taxes,  that  bore  chiefly  upon  the 
poorer  classes,  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  thousand 
Pittnianti-  pounds,  and  apply  the  other  two  hundred  thousand  to  in* 
apAtions.  crease  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  sinking  fund  !  which, 
acting  with  compound  efficacy,  promised  speedily  to  relieve 
the  country  from  all  the  oppressive  burdens,  that  clogged 
her  industry  or  cramped  her  exertions.  Peace,  lasting  peace 
only,  was  wanted  to  realize  prospects  more  bright  than  the 
most  sanguine  imagination  could  have  anticipated  !  and  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  confirm  the  language  from  the  throne, 
'^  that,  unquestionably  there  never  was  a  time  when  a  dui^ 
able  peace  might  be  more  reasonably  expected,  than  at  the 
[then]  present  moment.** 

LXii.  But  the  transatlantic  revolt,  though  it  did  not  oper- 
ate in  the  manner  that  was  expected,  was  productive  of  ef- 
fects the  most  sagacious  politician  never  dreamed  of;  it  has- 
tened, if  it  did  not  originate,  a  revolution  the  most  stupendous 
the  world  ever  witnessed  ; — whose  consequences  as  yet  are 
but  very  imperfectly  developed.  The  political  transactions 
in  Scotland  during  this  eventful  period,  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  from  those  of  the  empire,  as  these  in  their  turn 
could  be  little  understood  without  a  general  view  of  Euro- 
pean politics.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  mutilate  by  detaching 
them. 
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Origin  of  the  French  RcTolution. — BritiBli  sympathy  for  France  in  Seotland.^- 
Trial  of  Scottish  Revolationists. — ReTolutionary  clubs. — War  commenced 
with  France. — Nayal  Tictories. — Saooesses  of  Bonaparte. — French  inTasion 
of  Egypt. — Improvements  in  Scotland. — Forth  and  Clyde  canal. — Early 
>team  navigation. — Manufactures. — Religious  history. — Relief  of  Scottish 
Episcopacy  and  Popenr. — The  French  expelled  from  Egypt. — Peace  of 
Amiens.-»War  resumed. — Campaign  of  Austerlitx. — Impeachment  of  Lord 
Melville. — Prussia  chastised. — Bonaparte  invades  Russia. — Treaty  of  Til- 
sit.— The  Peninsular  invasion  and  war. — Wellington. — State  of  Scotland 
during  the  war. — Battle  of  Waterloo. — Fate  of  Napoleon.^  State  of  the 
Scottish  church  at  this  period. — 1780-1815. 

T.  While  the  French  court  was  covertly  aiding  our  Amer-    ^^^^ 
ican  colonies  in  emancipating  themselves  from  the  mother . 


country,  and  thereby  wreaking  its  hereditary  liostility 
against  Great  Britain,  it  little  guessed  how  fearfully  this 
interference  would  recoil  upon  its  own  head.  The  claims 
of  the  Americans  opened  the  eyes  of  the  French  to  a  per-  Origin  of 
ception  of  those  political  rights,  which  their  own  govern-  uevoiu- 
ment  had  withheld  from  them  for  centuries;  the  success  of***^**- 
this  transatlantic  stioiggle,  wherein  their  countrymen  had 
borne  so  distinguished  a  part,  showed  how  easily  they  might 
achieve  for  themselves  the  same  political  blessings  which 
they  had  so  elTectively  toiled  to  procure  for  mere  aliens  and 
strangers ;  while  the  establishment  of  the  new  republic,  with 
its  equal  rights,  its  simple  and  economic  government,  and 
promise  of  future  grandeur  and  prosperity,  presented  an 
alluring  picture  that  made  the  contrast  of  their  own  condi- 
tion only  the  more  irksome  and  intolerable.  Might  not 
France,  too,  be  made  thus  free  and  happy  t  And,  indeed, 
it  was  full  time  to  ask  the  question.     All  the  offices  of  value 
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in  church  and  state,  all  the  high  appointments  in  the  law 
and  the  army,  were  withheld  from  the  people,  and  ezcla- 
sively  bestowed  upon  tlie  noblesse.  '  On  the  other  hand,  the 
taxes,  which  were  oppressively  heavy,  as  well  as  unequally 
distributed  over  the  provinces,  fell  only  upon  the  industrial 
classes ;  while  tlie  nobles  and  clergy,  who  reaped  the  firuita 
of  the  land,  were  exempt  from  taxation.  These  imposts 
also,  although  so  heavy  and  so  unequally  levied,  were 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  expenditure,  of  which  they  were 
yearly  falling  short  by  about  J&T, 000,000  sterling  ;  so  that 
a  national  debt  of  more  than  <jf  200,000,000  had  already 
accumulated.  This  responsibility,  too,  wliich  threatened 
notliing  short  of  national  bankruptcy,  was  embittered  by 
the  fact,  that  it  had  been  incurred  by  the  Crown,  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  nation ;  and  that,  while  the  greater 
part  of  it  had  been  expended  in  the  gratification  of  royal 
ambition,  and  court  prodigality,  at  least  jE^20,000,000  had 
been  absorbed  by  the  royal  mistresses,  and  their  worthless 
trains  of  minions  and  parasites. 

11.  Wiiile  merit  was  thus  condemned  to  obscurity,  unless 
it  was  stamped  by  a  hundred  years  of  noble  descent  s  and 
while  the  peasantry,  who  are  the  bones  and  sinews  of  a 
country,  were  permitted  to  enjoy  but  a  twelfth  of  their 
industrial  produce,  instead  of  eight  times  that  amount,  as 
in  England,  a  complete  change  was  not  only  a  desirable 
event,  but  one  of  imperious  necessity.  If  Franco  was  still 
to  remain  a  nation,  instead  of  being  gradually  extinguished 
like  the  Roman  empire,  or  violently  partitioned  like  Poland, 
she  must  undergo  the  perilous  experiment  of  revolution. 
Such  was  the  conclusion  of  even  the  wise  and  the  humane 
of  other  countries,  who  looked  with  pity  upon  a  people  so 
miserably  enthralled,  and  yet  so  fitted  for  a  nobler  destiny; 
and  they  thought  that  this  might  be  cheaply  purchased  by  re- 
monstrance, by  revolt,  or  even  by  a  civil  war.  Little,  however, 
was  it  deemed,  that  even  the  worst  of  these  would  not  be 
Difference  the  Uttermost.  In  England,  when  the  revolution  was  ac- 
tion in  complished,  men  quietly  returned  to  their  occupations;  and 
K^"iSd"  ^  the  ploughshare  quickly  erased  tlie  traces  of  battle  from 
the  fields  where  liberty  had  been  won.  In  like  manner,  the 
new  republicans  of  America,  as  soon  as  their  war  of 
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pendence  was  over,  applied  themselves  to  agricultare  and    BOOK 

commerce,  and  proceeded  to  traffic  with  the  mother  country, ^ 

whose  authority  they  had  thrown  off.  But  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  such  examples,  as  fitting  for  France,  it  was  too 
ofUMi  forgot  tliat  these  men  who  had  rebelled  so  promptly, 
and  battled  so  bravely,  and  afterwards  returned  so  peace- 
fully to  their  homes,  had  neither  been  debased  by  such  a 
long  course  of  servitude  as  France,  nor  had  such  an  amount 
of  evils  to  redress,  and  injuries  to  revenge.  In  the  field, 
they  met  with  their  enemies  as  those  who  had  committed  a 
political  blunder,  and  nothing  worse,  and  with  whom  they 
were  ready  to  renew  their  old  amity  as  soon  as  the  blunder 
was  recanted.  And  above  all,  these  revolters  of  England 
and  America  were  Puritans,  and  the  sons  of  Puritans. 
They  had  been  nurtured  in  a  religion  that  inculcated  for« 
giveness  and  brotherly  love ;  and  when  they  rose  in  arms, 
it  was  to  obtain  from  their  mistaken  rulers  their  rights  both 
as  Christians  and  citizens,  which  thai;  religion  allowed; 
and  without  which,  its  duties  could  neither  be  fully  imple- 
mented nor  Its  worship  freely  enjoyed.  It  was  nothing 
less,  and  nothing  more  which  they  demanded ;  and  having 
obtained  what  they  asked,  the  controversy  was  ended. 
Very  different,  however,  it  was  in  the  case  of  unfortunate 
France.  Her  people  were  not  only  maddened  by  oppression^ 
but  blinded  and  perverted  by  religious  infidelity ;  so  that, 
when  the  nation  rose,  it  would  be  more  like  the  sightless 
and  drunken  Cyclops,  to  riot  in  a  universal  vengeance,  than 
a  calm,  deliberate  movement,  where  destruction  is  only  the 
necessary  prelude  of  regeneration.  A  corrupted  Christianity 
and  a  worthless  priesthood  had  produced  upon  the  national 
mind  a  recoil  into  utter  indifference  or  unbelief;  so  that, 
while  some,  like  Voltaire,  sneered  alike  at  every  religion, 
others,  like  Rousseau,  had  no  creed  but  their  own  percep- 
tions, no  moral  code  but  their  own  sensations  and  impulses. 
A  revolution  was  inevitable ;  but,  from  such  a  people,  what 
was  to  be  expected  as  its  character  and  fruits  ? 

III.  At  length,  the  event,  which  might  have  been  delaj^ed, 
but  not  prevented,  was  only  accelerated  by  the  obstacle 
opposed  to  it.  To  arrest  the  coming  change,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  reconcile  the  public  mind  to  the  present  state  of 

vol..  VT.  3  z 
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not  only  be  restored  to  a  state  of  Bolvency,  bnt  the  taxes 

Attempts  lightened,  and  the  people  fed.  Here  was  a  union  of  contra- 
the  Revo-  dictions,  for  which  money  must  be  created,  as  well  as  saved 
Fniaoe?  ^^^  ^^^  >  ^^^  ^^  create  is  beyond  human  power.  To  work, 
however,  went  the  French  financiers,  each  in  his  own  fashion; 
but  only  to  be  encountered  by  discomfiture.  Such  was  tlw 
fate  of  the  virtuous  Necker,  who  tried  to  save  France  bj 
economy ;  but  whose  retrenchments  were  quickly  stopped 
short  by  tliose  selfish  courtiers  who  had  hitherto  lived  upon 
the  taxes  as  their  hereditary  property.  Such  was  the  fate 
of  the  showy  subservient  Calonne,  who  reversed  the  process 
by  gratifying  the  privileged  classes  at  the  expense  of  the 
nation  at  large ;  and  who,  by  extravagant  loans  for  that 
purpose,  involved  the  country  in  a  fresh  debt  of  more  thau 
«&60,000,000  in  the  short  space  of  five  years.  Such  also 
was  the  fate  of  Brienue,  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  summoned 
to  the  rescue  at  the  last  hour,  because  he  was  a  man  of 
brilliant  conversation,  and  very  pretty  political  theories; 
but  who  soon  showed,  when  placed  in  the  midst  of  actual 
difficulties,  that  he  had  neither  wisdom  to  plan,  nor  firmnes 
to  execute.  It  was  found  that  neitlier  premier  nor  minister 
of  finance  could  reform  the  public  abuses,  nor  replenish  the 
empty  treasury;  and,  therefore,  the  experiment  must  be 
changed.  The  wisdom  of  one  man  having  failed,  they 
would  try  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  many,  and  convoke 
these  legislative  meetings  so  dangerous  to  monarchical 
despotism,  and  wliich  had  been  so  seldom  allowed  a  voice 
in  the  government  of  France.  The  Assembly  of  the  Notables, 
composed  of  the  chief  nobility,  was,  therefore,  summoned; 
but  as  their  prescribed  duty  was  merely  to  impose  fresh 
taxes,  they  became  refractory,  and  were  dissolved.  Then 
came  the  parliament  of  Paris ;  but  as  they,  too,  refused  to 
register  new  loans  and  taxes,  tliey  were  banished  from  the 
capital,  and  their  place  supplied  by  a  Bed  of  Justice,  over 
which  the  royal  authority  was  paramount.  That  bed  was 
soon  found  too  short  and  two  narrow  for  the  occasion,  and 
a  eour  pleniire,  that  relic  of  ancient  feudalism,  was  next  pro* 
posed ;  but  as  sucli  a  meeting  only  consisted  of  courtm^ 
the  proposal  was  indignantly  rejected.     As  yet,  in  all 
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ineetingSy  the  voice  of  the  people  had  been  unheard,  the  BOOR 
nation  had  not  been  represented.  Let  the  many  now  ap-  ^^^^' 
pear,  and  give  tlieir  assent  to  the  wislies  of  the  few!  It 
was  a  perilous  demand ,  but  the  emergency  was  more  peril- 
ous still;  and,  therefore,  a  convocation  of  the  states  general, 
by  which  the  nobles,  clergy,  provincial  assemblies,  and 
people  were  all  equally  represented,  was  appointed  to  be 
held  on  May  1,  1789.  Here  was  the  beginning  of  the 
French  Revolution ;  the  first  stroke  of  that  tocsin  whose 
terrible  pealing  was  the  death-knell  of  nations,  and  under 
the  echoes  of  which,  Europe  is  still  compelled  to  tremble. 

IV.  The  assembly  of  the  states  general  met,  and  the  first  Meeting:  of 
symptom  of  insubordination  was,  that  the  Tiirs  Etat,  the  general?** 
representatives  of  the  people,  rose,  and  covered  (heir  heads, 
like  the  other  estates,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  by  whom 
the  meeting  was  opened,  instead  of  remaining  uncovered 
and  upon  their  knees,  before  royalty,  as  they  hitherto  had 
done.  They  felt  their  strength,  and  were  determined  to 
use  it.  It  had  been  intended  that  the  two  higher  estates  of 
nobles  and  clergy  should  meet  in  one  chamber,  and  the 
third  in  another,  like  the  two  Houses  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons in  England  ;  but  here  the  tliird  estate  interposed,  and 
refused  to  act  unless  they  were  joined  by  the  other  two. 
At  length,  after  much  contention,  the  Tihrs  Etat  declared 
themselves  the  representatives  of  France,  under  tlie  title  of 
the  National  Assembly,  proclaimed  all  taxes  illegal  that 
were  not  sanctioned  by  themselves ;  and  on  being  liindered 
from  entering  the  hall  of  meeting  on  account  of  this  bold 
act  of  insubordination,  they  adjourned  to  another  place, 
and  pledged  themselves  to  stand  fast  by  each  other  until  the  The  third 
Government  was  reformed.  Thus  they  remained  a  self- ^minitcV. 
constituted,  independent  power,  notwithstanding  the  conces- 
sions made  to  soothe,  and  threats  held  out  to  awe  them ; 
and  on  being  joined  by  many  adherents  from  the  other 
estates,  they  felt  that  the  whole  power  of  the  kingdom  was 
lodged  in  their  hands.  So  also  felt  their  constituents,  the 
people,  who  proceeded  to  act  accordingly.  Furnishing  The  R«to- 
themselves  with  arms  from  the  arsenals  and  gunsmiths' 
shops,  they  attacked  the  Bastile,  that  hated  prison-house 
of  despotism,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground.     The  contagion 
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^^^'    stately  mansions  of  their  lords,  and  by  fearful  acts  of  plunder 


and  massacre,  more  than  requited  the  wrongs  of  whole  < 
tiiries  of  feudal  oppression.  The  Revolution  thus 
roenced,  went  onward  in  full  career.  The  soldiers  made 
common  cause  with  the  people;  while  the  nobility,  the 
natural  supports  of  the  throne,  fled  from  the  country,  and 
left  tlieir  sovereign  helpless  in  the  liands  of  a  fierce  demo- 
cracy, who  had  achieved  their  liberty,  but  knew  not  how  to 
use  it.  The  distinctions  of  nobility  and  titled  rank  were 
abrogated,  the  taxes  equalized,  and  tithes  abolished ;  and  to 
complete  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  people,  the  king 
was  dragged  from  his  palace  of  Versailles,  and  compelled 
to  dwell  in  Paris  under  tlieir  own  superintendence,  and  with 
no  remains  of  his  former  power  but  that  of  a  simple  vek^, 
wliich  was  little  more  tlian  a  dead  letter ;  wliile  the  oath  of 
the  new  constitution  was  ^'  fidelity  to  the  nation,  the  law, 
and  the  king.^'  Then  followed  the  attempted  escape  of 
Louis  XV I.  from  Paris,  with  his  re-capture,  and  subjection 
to  a  harder  captivity  than  before.  The  people,  already 
maddened  by  a  long  course  of  oppression,  by  poverty,  and, 
finally,  by  a  severe  famine ;  and  who  had  hitherto  acted  as 
if  liberty  could  remove  every  national  evil,  and  that  it  con- 
sisted in  a  reckless  defiance  of  kings,  were  now  to  be  driven 
into  wilder  extremities  by  an  additional  incentive.  Tlieir 
Foreign  in-  neglected  and  famine-blighted  fields  were  to  be  invaded  by 
liastens  the  hostile  armies,  and  themselves  compelled  to  become  loyal 
2^®^""  at  the  points  of  foreign  bayonets.  Austria  was  the  first  to 
enter  the  conflict  which  was  so  soon  to  extend  over  Europe; 
and  the  march  of  her  legions  into  France  was  preceded  by 
a  proclamation  commanding  the  assemUy  to  set  free  tlie 
king,  and  restore  the  monarchy,  as  they  should  answer  with 
their  heads ;  and  threatening  tliat  if  the  royal  family  were 
injured  or  insulted,  Paris  should  be  reduced  to  ashes.  Tliis 
proclamation,  wliich  fully  equalled  the  frenzy  it  denounced, 
hastened  on  tiiose  deeds  of  violence  which  it  sought  to  pre- 
vent. The  population  of  Paris  rose,  the  palace  of  tlie 
Tuileries  was  stormed,  and  the  king  and  his  family  thrown 
into  the  prison  of  the  Temple,  where  they  were  subjected  to 
every  hardship  and  indignity.     The  frightful  maasaoras  «£ 
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September  quickly  sacceeded,  in  wliich  the  prisons  that    BOOK 
were  gorged  with  nobles,  clergy,  and  gentlemen  in  thou-  _  ^ 

sands,  because  they  were  suspected  of  attachment  to  the  old 
regime,  were  emptied,  and  their  miserable  inmates  massacred 
in  tiie  court  below,  or  in  the  street,  where  an  armed  mob  was 
drawn  up  for  the  purpose.  But  as  the  Austrian  armies  still 
continued  to  advance,  backed  by  the  forces  of  Pnissia  and 
Russia,  that  had  now  made  the  defence  of  royalty  a  common 
cause,  the  new  French  republic  resolved  to  hurl  at  the 
sovereigns  of  these  three  powers  a  fearful  gage  of  combat, 
after  which,  there  should  be  war  to  the  uttermost.  That 
gage  was  to  be  nothing  less  than  the  head  of  their  imprisoned 
king.  Accordingly,  Louis  XVI.,  one  of  the  most  amiable, 
but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  incompetent  of  sove- 
reigns  for  such  headlong  anarchy,  was  brought  before  the 
bar  of  the  convention,  and,  after  a  mere  mockery  of  trial, 
was  proclaimed  a  traitor  to  France  and  human  nature,  and 
condemned  to  public  execution.  The  sentence  was  carried 
into  effect  on  January  21, 1793;  and  that  war  was  resumed 
with  double  fierceness,  under  which  every  nation  in  Europe 
was  for  years  to  be  a  sufferer,  and  of  which  it  may  be  sadly 
predicted  that  the  *'  end  is  not  yet" 

V.  It  was  not  without  a  far  deeper  and  more  personal  9*'"**  ^^ 
motive  than  the  mere  preservation  of  Louis  and  his  family,  iuteireo. 
that  the  allied  sovereigns  had  taken  arms  in  their  defence.  ^**°' 
The  contagion  had  already  reached  their  own  kingdoms  and 
capitals ;  and  the  first  movements  of  the  Revolution  were 
regarded  with  a  sympathy  that  might  have  soon  led  to  imi- 
tation. Nor  were  the  French  slow  to  take  advantage  of 
this  feeling.  As  their  fervour  for  liberty  increased,  they 
were  anxious  that  every  otlier  nation  should  be  as  them- 
selves ;  and  for  this  purpose,  while  they  adopted  for  their 
motto,  "War  to  the  throne,  peace  to  tlie  cottage,"  they 
were  eager  by  publications,  manifestoes,  and  missions,  to 
indoctrinate  all  people  of  tiie  earth  with  their  new  political 
creed.  And  its  doctrines  were  too  alluring  to  be  heard 
witli  indifference,  so  that  murmurs  against  kingly  rule, 
aristocratic  privileges,  and  unequal  or  excessive  taxation, 
threatened  to  convert  the  French  Bevolution  into  a  great 
European  movement     The  popular  impulse,  it  was  felt. 
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BOOK  could  only  be  counteracted  by  the  hatred  and  hostility  which 
''^"^'  a  national  war  engenders;  and,  accordingly,  while  the.dif- 
ferent  courts  proclaimed  hostilities,  they  could  do  it  npoa 
tlie  plea,  that  they  had  been  already  defied  and  invaded  by 
the  proselytizing  aggressions  of  the  French.  It  was  not 
long,  also,  before  the  popular  feeling  of  tlie  nations*  at  first 
enlisted  by  sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  Revolution,  was  re- 
pelled by  its  astounding  atrocities;  and  thus,  they  were 
soon  persuaded  that  their  own  governments,  time-decayed 
and  corrupted  though  they  might  be,  but  under  which  them- 
selves and  their  fathers  had  contrived  to  live  in  peace,  were 
still  better  than  the  wild  anarchy  and  insecurity  of  France, 
even  though  liberty  should  be  its  reward. 

VI.  While  these  events  were  going  on,  and  producing  such 
effects  upon  the  surrounding  countries,  they  could  not  re- 
Britiih  main  unnoticed  in  Britain.  In  the  first  instance,  it  was  a 
t^^uioe.  struggle  for  liberty,  a  struggle  in  which  our  country  could 
feel  nobly  and  deeply ;  and,  therefore,  while  all  the  factious 
and  discontented— and  in  Britain  their  name  was  Legion — 
were  delighted  with  the  change,  as  a  promise  of  their  own 
ascendancy,  there  were  many  among  the  wise  and  the  good 
who  hailed  its  advent  as  the  beginning  of  a  political  mil- 
lenium.  It  was  the  effort  of  a  great  people  to  vindicate  their 
liberties,  in  which  they  had  taken  the  struggle  of  England 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  for  tlieir  example ;  and  when  the 
Bastile  was  destroyed,  the  tidings  were  liailed  in  England 
as  if  a  new  victory  of  Marston  Moor  had  been  won.  But 
the  godless  and  reckless  infidelity  with  which  the  further 
movements  of  the  Revolution  were  pervaded,  made  the 
thoughtful  pause,  and  look  forward  to  the  future  with  dis- 
may. This  universal  spoliation  of  church  and  state,  these 
indiscriminate  massacres,  were  not  the  kind  of  deeds  by 
which  the  liberties  of  England  had  been  won.  Still,  how- 
ever, there  remained  enough  of  French  sympathy  in  our 
island  to  fill  the  reflective  mind  witli  apprehension.  The 
excesses  of  France  at  the  outset  were  denied,  and  when  too 
flagrant  to  be  denied,  were  palliated  or  excused.  The  idea 
of  such  a  country  1)ecoming  free — a  country,  that  even  in 
its  worst  estate,  had  been  the  model  and  leader  of  the  \ 
in  much  that  was  great  and  graceful — was  too  beaotifd  i 
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allnring  to  be  easily  forgone.     Even  in  the  British  senate,    BOOK 

therefore,  the  highest  talent  and  purest  patriotism  advocated. 

the  cause  of  the  French  Revolution ;  and  Fox,  at  the  head 
of  his  party,  proclaimed  it  ^^  the  most  stupendous  and  glori- 
ous edifice  of  liberty  which  had  been  erected  on  tlie  founda- 
tion of  human  integrity,  in  any  time  or  country."  Many 
also  of  the  higher  classes,  who,  in  the  event  of  a  revolution, 
had  everything  to  lose,  were  so  eager  to  disseminate  the 
new  doctrines  of  liberty  and  equality,  that  they  caused 
cheap  editions  for  the  common  people  of  Paine's  Bights  of 
Man  to  be  printed,  and  distributed  over  the  country ;  and 
the  attempt  of  Government  to  suppress  this  work,  only  ad- 
vertised it  at  every  door,  and  made  it  more  eagerly  read. 
But  the  most  dangerous  movement  of  all  was  the  formation  RotoIq- 
of  political  clubs,  in  imitation  of  those  of  Paris,  where  the  moT^entt 
wildest  events  of  the  Revolution  had  been  planned,  and  its*'*^"^^*^ 
worst  agents  prepared  for  the  contest.  Such  were  now 
organized  in  the  principal  cities  of  England ;  and,  under 
various  titles  adopted  from  the  revolutionary  phraseology^ 
they  imitated  in  their  discussions  the  example  of  tiieir 
foreign  teachers,  affiliated  with  their  clubs,  corresponded 
with  the  convention,  and  even  lauded  the  worst  excesses  of 
Paris,  the  massacres  of  Septemi^er  not  excepted.  It  would 
have  been  strange  if  such  demonstrations  had  not  been  fol- 
lowed by  action ;  and,  accordingly,  a  popular  outbreak 
occurred  so  early  as  1791.  It  was  begun,  however,  not  by 
the  revolutionists,  but  by  those  who  were  provoked  by  their 
principles.  A  meeting  was  convoked  at  Birmingham,  of 
about  eighty  persons,  to  commemorate  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  day  appointed  was  July  14,  the  same  day  in 
which  tlie  Bastile,  two  years  before,  had  been  taken  by 
storm.  But  as  several  Unitarians  and  other  Dissenters  at- 
tended this  meeting,  the  high  church  zeal,  as  well  as  loyalty 
of  the  town,  was  incensed,  and  a  sort  of  Lord  George  Gor- 
don riot  commenced,  that  had  for  its  watchword  "Church 
and  King,  "  under  wliich,  houses  were  plundered  and  chapels 
burned  to  the  ground.  For  three  days  this  uproar  continued, 
durmg  which,  Birmingham  was  in  the  hands  of  a  lawless 
mob,  who  only  dispersed  at  the  tardy  arrival  of  the  mJitary. 
As  if  in  contrast,  however,  to  a  French  emeute,  not  a  life 
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BOOK  could  only  be  counteracted  by  the  hatred  and  hostility  which 
''^"^'  a  national  war  engenders;  and,  accordingly,  while  the,dif- 
ferent  courts  proclaimed  hostilities,  they  could  do  St  iipoa 
the  plea,  that  they  had  been  already  defied  and  invaded  by 
the  proselytizing  aggressions  of  the  French,  It  was  not 
long,  also,  before  the  popular  feeling  of  the  nations^  at  first 
enlisted  by  sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  Revolution,  was  re- 
pelled by  its  astounding  atrocities;  and  thus,  they  were 
soon  persuaded  that  their  own  governments,  time-decayed 
and  corrupted  though  they  might  be,  but  under  which  them- 
selves and  their  fathers  had  contrived  to  live  in  peace,  were 
still  better  than  the  wild  anarchy  and  insecurity  of  France, 
even  though  liberty  should  be  its  reward. 

VI.  While  these  events  were  going  on,  and  producing  such 
effects  upon  the  surrounding  countries,  they  could  not  re- 
Britiih  main  unnoticed  in  Britain.  In  tlie  first  instance,  it  was  a 
l^mnoe.  struggle  for  liberty,  a  struggle  in  which  our  country  could 
feci  nobly  and  deeply ;  and,  therefore,  while  all  the  factious 
and  discontented — and  in  Britain  their  name  was  Legion — 
were  delighted  with  the  change,  as  a  promise  of  their  own 
ascendancy,  there  were  many  among  the  wise  and  the  good 
who  hailed  its  advent  as  the  beginning  of  a  political  mil* 
Ionium.  It  was  the  effort  of  a  great  people  to  vindicate  their 
liberties,  in  which  they  had  taken  the  struggle  of  England 
in  the  reign  of  Cliarles  I.,  for  their  example ;  and  when  the 
Bastile  was  destroyed,  the  tidings  were  hailed  in  England 
as  if  a  new  victory  of  Marston  Moor  had  been  won.  Bat 
the  godless  and  reckless  infidelity  with  which  the  further 
movements  of  the  Revolution  were  pervaded,  made  the 
thoughtful  pause,  and  look  forward  to  tlie  future  with  dis- 
may. This  universal  spoliation  of  churcli  and  state,  these 
indiscriminate  massacres,  were  not  the  kind  of  deeds  by 
which  the  liberties  of  England  had  been  won.  Still,  how- 
ever, there  remained  enough  of  French  sympathy  in  our 
island  to  fill  the  reflective  mind  with  apprehension.  The 
excesses  of  France  at  the  outset  were  denied,  and  when  too 
flagrant  to  be  denied,  were  palliated  or  excused.  The  idea 
of  such  a  country  becoming  free — a  country,  that  even  ia 
its  worst  estate,  had  been  the  model  and  leader  of  the ; 
in  much  that  was  great  and  graceful — was  too  beautifd 
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allnring  to  be  easily  forgone.     Eyen  in  the  British  senate,    BOOK 

therefore,  the  highest  talent  and  parest  patriotism  advocated. 

the  cause  of  the  French  Revolution ;  and  Fox,  at  the  head 
of  his  party,  proclaimed  it  <^  the  most  stupendous  and  glori- 
ous edifice  of  liberty  which  had  been  erected  on  the  founda- 
tion of  human  integrity,  in  any  time  or  country."  Many 
also  of  the  higher  classes,  who,  in  the  event  of  a  revolution, 
had  everything  to  lose,  were  so  eager  to  disseminate  the 
new  doctrines  of  liberty  and  equality,  that  they  caused 
cheap  editions  for  the  common  people  of  Paine's  Bights  of 
Man  to  be  printed,  and  distributed  over  the  country ;  and 
the  attempt  of  Government  to  suppress  this  work,  only  ad- 
vertised it  at  every  door,  and  made  it  more  eagerly  read. 
But  the  most  dangerous  movement  of  all  was  the  formation  RoToiu- 
of  political  clubs,  in  imitation  of  those  of  Paris,  where  the  moTemenu 
wildest  events  of  the  Revolution  had  been  planned,  and  its »» England 
worst  agents  prepared  for  the  contest.  Such  were  now 
organized  in  the  principal  cities  of  England ;  and,  under 
various  titles  adopted  from  the  revolutionary  phr$iseology> 
they  imitated  in  their  discussions  the  example  of  their 
foreign  teachers,  affiliated  with  their  clubs,  corresponded 
with  the  convention,  and  even  lauded  the  worst  excesses  of 
Paris,  the  massacres  of  September  not  excepted.  It  would 
have  been  strange  if  such  demonstrations  had  not  been  fol- 
lowed by  action;  and,  accordingly,  a  popular  outbreak 
occurred  so  early  as  1791.  It  was  begun,  however,  not  by 
the  revolutionists,  but  by  those  who  were  provoked  by  their 
principles.  A  meeting  was  convoked  at  Birmingham,  of 
about  eighty  persons,  to  commemorate  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  day  appointed  was  July  14,  the  same  day  in 
which  the  Bastile,  two  years  before,  had  been  taken  by 
storm.  But  as  several  Unitarians  and  other  Dissentei^s  at- 
tended this  meeting,  the  high  church  zeal,  as  well  as  loyalty 
of  the  town,  was  incensed,  and  a  sort  of  Lord  George  Gor- 
don riot  commenced,  that  had  for  its  watchword  "Church 
and  King,  "  under  which,  houses  were  plundered  and  chapels 
burned  to  the  ground.  For  three  days  this  uproar  continued, 
during  which,  Birmingham  was  in  the  hands  of  a  lawless 
mob,  who  only  dispersed  at  the  tardy  arrival  of  the  mJitary. 
As  if  in  contrast,  however,  to  a  French  emeute,  not  a  life 
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BOOK  could  only  be  counteracted  by  the  hatred  and  hostility  which 
^'^^^^^  a  national  war  engenders;  and,  accordingly,  while  the.dif- 
ferent  courts  proclaimed  hostilities,  they  could  do  it  iipoa 
the  plea,  that  they  had  been  already  defied  and  invaded  by 
the  proselytizing  aggressions  of  the  French,  It  was  not 
long,  also,  before  the  popular  feeling  of  the  nations,  at  first 
enlisted  by  sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  Revolution,  was  re- 
pelled by  its  astounding  atrocities;  and  thus,  they  were 
soon  persuaded  that  their  own  governments,  time-decayed 
and  corrupted  though  they  might  be,  but  under  which  them- 
selves and  their  fathers  had  contrived  to  live  in  peace,  were 
still  better  than  the  wild  anarchy  and  insecurity  of  France, 
even  though  liberty  should  be  its  reward. 

VI.  While  these  events  were  going  on,  and  producing  such 
effects  upon  the  surrounding  countries,  they  could  not  re- 
Britiih  main  unnoticed  in  Britain.  In  the  first  instance,  it  was  a 
f&  inuoe.  struggle  for  liberty,  a  struggle  in  which  our  country  could 
feel  nobly  and  deeply ;  and,  therefore,  while  all  the  factious 
and  discontented— and  in  Britain  their  name  was  Legion — 
were  delighted  with  the  change,  as  a  promise  of  their  own 
ascendancy,  there  were  many  among  the  wise  and  the  good 
who  hailed  its  advent  as  the  beginning  of  a  political  mil- 
lenium.  It  was  the  effort  of  a  great  people  to  vindicate  their 
liberties,  in  which  they  had  taken  the  struggle  of  England 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  for  their  example ;  and  when  the 
Bastile  was  destroyed,  the  tidings  were  hailed  in  England 
as  if  a  new  victory  of  Marston  Moor  had  been  won.  But 
the  godless  and  reckless  infidelity  with  whicli  the  further 
movements  of  the  Revolution  were  pervaded,  made  the 
thoughtful  pause,  and  look  forward  to  the  future  with  dis- 
may. This  universal  spoliation  of  church  and  state,  these 
indiscriminate  massacres,  were  not  the  kind  of  deeds  by 
which  the  liberties  of  England  liad  been  won.  Still,  how- 
ever,  there  remained  enough  of  French  sympathy  in  our 
island  to  fill  the  reflective  mind  with  apprehension.  The 
excesses  of  France  at  the  outset  were  denied,  and  when  too 
flagrant  to  be  denied,  were  palliated  or  excused.  The  idea 
of  such  a  country  becoming  free — a  country,  that  even  ia 
its  worst  estate,  had  been  the  model  and  leader  of  the  i 
in  much  that  was  great  and  graceful — was  too  beautifol 
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allnring  to  be  easily  forgone.  Eyen  in  the  British  senate,  BOOK 
therefore,  the  highest  talent  and  parest  patriotism  advocated.  ^^ 
the  cause  of  the  French  Revolution ;  and  Fox,  at  the  head 
of  his  party,  proclaimed  it  ^^  the  most  stupendous  and  glori- 
ous edifice  of  liberty  which  had  been  erected  on  tlie  founda- 
tion of  human  integrity,  in  any  time  or  country."  Many 
also  of  the  higher  classes,  who,  in  the  event  of  a  revolution, 
had  everything  to  lose,  were  so  eager  to  disseminate  the 
new  doctrines  of  liberty  and  equality,  that  they  caused 
cheap  editions  for  the  common  people  of  Paine's  Bights  of 
Man  to  be  printed,  and  distributed  over  the  country ;  and 
the  attempt  of  Government  to  suppress  this  work,  only  ad- 
vertised it  at  every  door,  and  made  it  more  eagerly  read. 
But  the  most  dangerous  movement  of  all  was  the  formation  ReTolo- 
of  political  clubs,  in  imitation  of  those  of  Paris,  where  the  moremenu 
wildest  events  of  the  Revolution  had  been  planned,  and  its*'*^"^^*^ 
worst  agents  prepared  for  the  contest.  Such  were  now 
organized  in  the  principal  cities  of  England ;  and,  under 
various  titles  adopted  from  the  revolutionary  phr$iseology> 
they  imitated  in  their  discussions  the  example  of  their 
foreign  teachers,  affiliated  with  their  clubs,  corresponded 
with  the  convention,  and  even  lauded  the  worst  excesses  of 
Paris,  the  massacres  of  September  not  excepted.  It  would 
have  been  strange  if  such  demonstrations  had  not  been  fol- 
lowed by  action;  and,  accordingly,  a  popular  outbreak 
occurred  so  early  as  1791.  It  was  begun,  however,  not  by 
the  revolutionists,  but  by  those  who  were  provoked  by  their 
principles.  A  meeting  was  convoked  at  Birmingham,  of 
about  eighty  persons,  to  commemorate  the  Frencli  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  day  appointed  was  July  14,  the  same  day  in 
which  the  Bastile,  two  years  before,  had  been  taken  by 
storm.  But  as  several  Unitarians  and  other  Dissenters  at- 
tended this  meeting,  the  high  church  zeal,  as  well  as  loyalty 
of  tlie  town,  was  incensed,  and  a  sort  of  Lord  George  Gror- 
don  riot  commenced,  that  had  for  its  watchword  "Church 
and  King,  "  under  which,  houses  were  plundered  and  chapels 
burned  to  the  ground.  For  three  days  this  uproar  continued, 
during  which,  Birmingham  was  in  the  hands  of  a  lawless 
mob,  who  only  dispersed  at  the  tardy  arrival  of  the  mJitary. 
As  if  in  contrast,  however,  to  a  French  emeute,  not  a  life 
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BOOK  could  only  be  counteracted  by  the  hatred  and  hostility  which 
''^"^'  a  national  war  engenders;  and,  accordingly,  while  the.dif* 
ferent  courts  proclaimed  hostilities,  they  could  do  it  iipoa 
the  plea,  that  they  had  been  already  defied  and  invaded  by 
the  proselytizing  aggressions  of  the  French.  It  was  not 
long,  also,  before  the  popular  feeling  of  the  nations,  at  first 
enlisted  by  sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  Revolution,  was  re- 
pelled by  its  astounding  atrocities;  and  thus,  they  were 
soon  persuaded  that  their  own  governments,  time-decayed 
and  corrupted  though  they  might  be,  but  under  which  them- 
selves and  their  fathers  had  contrived  to  live  in  peace,  were 
still  better  than  the  wild  anarchy  and  insecurity  of  France, 
even  though  liberty  should  be  its  reward. 

VI.  While  these  events  were  going  on,  and  producing  such 
effects  upon  the  surrounding  countries,  they  could  not  re- 
Britiih  main  unnoticed  in  Britain.  In  the  first  instance,  it  was  a 
for  mnoe.  Struggle  for  liberty,  a  struggle  in  which  our  country  could 
feci  nobly  and  deeply ;  and,  therefore,  while  all  the  factious 
and  discontented— and  in  Britain  their  name  was  Legion — 
were  delighted  with  the  change,  as  a  promise  of  their  own 
ascendancy,  there  were  many  among  the  wise  and  the  good 
who  hailed  its  advent  as  the  beginning  of  a  political  mil- 
lenium.  It  was  the  effort  of  a  great  people  to  vindicate  their 
liberties,  in  which  they  had  taken  the  struggle  of  England 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  for  their  example ;  and  when  the 
Bastile  was  destroyed,  the  tidings  were  hailed  in  England 
as  if  a  new  victory  of  Marston  Moor  had  been  won.  But 
the  godless  and  reckless  infidelity  with  whicli  the  further 
movements  of  the  Revolution  were  pervaded,  made  the 
thoughtful  pause,  and  look  forward  to  the  future  with  dis- 
may. This  universal  spoliation  of  church  and  state,  these 
indiscriminate  massacres,  were  not  the  kind  of  deeds  by 
which  the  liberties  of  England  had  been  won.  Still,  how- 
ever,  there  remained  enough  of  French  sympathy  in  our 
island  to  fill  the  reflective  mind  witli  apprehension.  The 
excesses  of  France  at  the  outset  were  denied,  and  when  too 
flagrant  to  be  denied,  were  palliated  or  excused.  The  idea 
of  such  a  country  becoming  free — a  country,  that  even  ia 
its  worst  estate,  liad  been  the  model  and  leader  of  the  i 
in  much  that  was  great  and  graceful — was  too  beautiful  i 
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alluring  to  be  easily  forgone.     Eyen  in  the  British  senate,    BOOK 
therefore,  the  highest  talent  and  parest  patriotism  advocated. 


the  cause  of  the  French  Revolution ;  and  Fox,  at  the  head 
of  his  party,  proclaimed  it  ^^  the  most  stupendous  and  glori- 
ous edifice  of  liberty  which  had  been  erected  on  the  founda- 
tion of  human  integrity,  in  any  time  or  country."  Many 
also  of  the  higher  classes,  who,  in  the  event  of  a  revolution, 
had  everything  to  lose,  were  so  eager  to  disseminate  the 
new  doctrines  of  liberty  and  equality,  that  they  caused 
cheap  editions  for  the  common  people  of  Paine's  RighU  of 
Man  to  be  printed,  and  distributed  over  the  country ;  and 
the  attempt  of  Government  to  suppress  tliis  work,  only  ad- 
vertised it  at  every  door,  and  made  it  more  eagerly  read. 
But  the  most  dangerous  movement  of  all  was  the  formation  RotoIo- 
of  political  clubs,  in  imitation  of  those  of  Paris,  where  the  moTemenu 
wildest  events  of  the  Revolution  had  been  planned,  and  118***^"*^**^ 
worst  agents  prepared  for  the  contest.  Such  were  now 
organized  in  the  principal  cities  of  England ;  and,  under 
various  titles  adopted  from  the  revolutionary  phraseology^ 
they  imitated  in  their  discussions  the  example  of  tiieir 
foreign  teachers,  affiliated  with  their  clubs,  corresponded 
with  the  convention,  and  even  lauded  the  worst  excesses  of 
Paris,  the  massacres  of  September  not  excepted.  It  would 
have  been  strange  if  such  demonstrations  had  not  been  fol- 
lowed by  action;  and,  accordingly,  a  popular  outbreak 
occurred  so  early  as  1791.  It  was  begun,  however,  not  by 
the  revolutionists,  but  by  those  who  were  provoked  by  their 
principles.  A  meeting  was  convoked  at  Birmingham,  of 
about  eighty  persons,  to  commemorate  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  day  appointed  was  July  14,  the  same  day  in 
which  the  Bastile,  two  years  before,  had  been  taken  by 
storm.  But  as  several  Unitarians  and  other  Dissenters  at- 
tended this  meeting,  the  high  church  zeal,  as  well  as  loyalty 
of  the  town,  was  incensed,  and  a  sort  of  Lord  George  Gror- 
don  riot  commenced,  that  had  for  its  watchword  "Church 
and  King,  "  under  which,  houses  were  plundered  and  chapels 
burned  to  the  ground.  For  three  days  this  uproar  continued, 
durmg  which,  Birmingham  was  in  the  hands  of  a  lawless 
mob,  who  only  dispersed  at  the  tardy  arrival  of  the  mJitary. 
As  if  in  contrast,  however,  to  a  French  emeute,  not  a  life 
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BOOK    was  taken  during  the  whole  of  this  uproar,  and  bat  little 
XXXL    personal  violence  offered.  ^ 

VII.  While  the  established  state  of  things  was  thus  menaced 
in  England  by  French  tendencies  and  political  clabs,  it  might 
noToiu-  have  been  thought  that  Scotland  wonld  be  exempted  from 
■ympathies  the  general  delusion.  A  people  so  cautious  as  the  Scots,  so 
UadL^^  strict  in  religious  belief,  and  so  staid  and  decorous  in  moral 
character,  must  surely  have  recoiled  at  the  mad  excesses,  as 
well  as  the  loudly  avowed  infidelity  and  atheism  of  France. 
Such  indeed  was  the  case  with.the  bulk  of  the  nation,  who 
stood  aloof  and  remained  uncontaminated.  Still,  however, 
the  new  republicanism  could  form  a  party  among  them,  and 
originate  political  societies  fRr  the  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  it  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  the  language  of 
these  meetings  was  more  violent  and  revolutionary  than 
even  that  of  the  similar  meetings  in  England.  Perhaps  it 
was  that  having  broken  loose  from  religious  restraints  of 
peculiar  strictness^  they  were'but  the  more  disposed  to  hurry 
into  the  opposite  extreme ;  and  possessing  less  liberty  than 
their  more  favoured  brethren  of  England,  they  felt  the 
greater  need  of  political  reform.  These  causes  actitfg 
upon  the  natural  temperament  of  Scotsmen,  produced  such 
speeches  and  resolutions,  as,  if  carried  into  effect,  would 
have  reduced  the  riot  of  Birmingham  to  utter  insignifi- 
cance. But  the  law  in  Scotland  was  more  stringent  than 
in  England,  and  proved  sufficient  for  the  emergency;  and  in 
the  beginning  of  179^,  a  feries  of  trials  commenced,  by 
which  the  revolutionary  spirit  iii  the  north  was  crushed  with 


*; 


a  somewhat  despotic  hand.    Tfio  first  of  these  was  in  the 

Trials  of    case  of  James  Tytler,  a  chemist,  in  King's  Park,  in  the 

Hevolu-      neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  charged  with  pub- 

omsts.     ligiiing  an  address  **To  the  people  and  their  friends,'*  in 

which  he  told  them  that  tliey  were  robbed  and  enslaved,  and 

advised  them  to  pay  no  more  taxes  until  universal  suffrage 

was  conceded.     This  was  dangerous  language  for  tlie  time, 

and  Tytler  failing  to  appear  in  court,  his  bail  was  forfeited 

and  himself  outlawed.     Only  throe  days  after  (January  8), 

James  Anderson  and  Malcolm  Craig,  journeymen  printers, 

and  John  Morton,  a  printer  s  apprentice,  were  brought  tir 

the  bar.     The  charge  against  them  was,  tliat  they  bad  j 
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into  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  where  they  attempted  to  seduce    BOOK 
a  corporal  and  some  soldiers  from  their  allegiance,  by  tell-  \ 


ing  them  that  their  pay  was  too  scanty,  and  that  they 
would  be  paid  higher  wages  if  they  joined  an  association  of 
*♦  Friends  of  the  people,"  or  a  *'  Club  for  equality  and  free- 
dom ;*'  and  tliat  in  the  castle  they  drank  as  a  toast,  "  George 
the  Third  and  last,  and  damnation  to  all  crowned  heads/' 
The  three  were  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  nine  monilis 
imprisonment,  after  which  they  were  to  give  security  for 
their  good  behaviour  for  three  ^ears.  Other  trials  followed, 
in  Which  most  of  the  culprits  were  booksellers,  who  were 
charged  with  publishing  libels  against  the  Government,  and 
tracts  inciting  the  people  to  rebellion,  and  with  forming  and 
frequenting  clubs  whos^  text  books  were  Paine's  Rights  of 
Man,  and  other  such  inflammatory  productions.  One  or 
two  of  the  accused  failed  to  appear,  and  were  outlawed,  the 
others  were  punished  with*  a  short  imprisonment 

Vlii.  In  spite  of  these  warnings,  the  revolutionary  spirit 
still  went  onward,  and  the  '\Scots  Jacobin  Clubs,"  as  they 
were  called,  which  assembled  in  Exiinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
otlier  principal  towns,  held  suck  language,  and  proposed  such 
measures,  as  shocked  the  ears  of  their  sober  countrymen 
and  awoke  a  spirit  of  severe  retaliation.  Counter- associa- 
tions were  tiierefore  formed,  in  which  a  loyalty  as  furious 
as  the  republicanism  of  their  enemies,  became  the  order  of 
tiie  day;  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  devoted  cavalier  spirit 
of  the  time  of  diaries  II.  had  once  more  taken  up  its  resi- 
dence in  Edinburgh.  Bp^ something  more  was  found 
necessary  than  mere  speeches  on  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance,  and  the  Crown  lawyers  prepared  for  action,  by 
selecting  for  punishment  the  more  distinguished  leaders  of 
the  insurrectionary  movement.  These  were  soon  found  in 
Tijomas  Muir,  a  young  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
and  tiie  Rev.  Thomas  Fyshe  Palmer,  a  native  of  England, 
and  Unitarian  preacher,  who  for  some  time  had  been  settled 
in  Scotland.  Tiie  trial  of  Muir  was  held  on  August  30  and  Trial  of 
31,  1793,  and  the  charges  against  him,  whicii  sufficiently  Muir. 
illustrate  the  spirit  of  his  party,  were  numerous  and  heavy. 
At  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  he  had  presided  at  a  con- 
vention held  in  Edinburgh,  which  was  modelled  upon  that 
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BOOK  of  France.  He  liod  recommended  the  perusal  of  seditions 
^^^^'  works,  calculated  to  bring  both  king  and  government  into 
disfavour  with  the  people.  He  had  convoked  Jacobin  meet- 
ings in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  caosed  a  most 
rebellious  appeal  to  the  convention  of  delegates*  entitled 
**  An  Address  from  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen  in  Dab- 
lin,  to  the  Delegates  for  promoting  a  Reform  in  Scotland,'' 
to  be  received,  read,  and  answered.  It  was  also  urgeil 
against  him,  that  he  was  a  fugitive  from  justice,  for  on 
being  summoned  before  the  sheriff-depute  of  the  county  of 
Edinburgh,  on  January  2,  1793,  soon  after  the  meeting  of 
the  convention,  he  had  signed  a  declaration,  and  immediately 
after  had  absconded,  and  failed  to  appear  upon  the  day  ap- 
pointed, before  the  court  of  justiciary.  It  was  also  shown 
that  nearly  five  months  after  having  been  proclaimed  <'  fugi- 
tive" by  the  court,  he  had  been  apprehended  at  Portpatrick, 
when  a  copy  of  an  Address  from  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen,  and  other  suspicious  papers,  were  found  in  his 
possession ;  and  that  during  the  interval,  he  had  not  only 
been  in  Ireland,  but  in  France,  even  after  the  declaration 
of  war  between  the  latter  country  and  Britain,  and  that  he 
had  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  some  of  the  chief  leaders 
of  the  Revolution.  Muir's  defence  and  answer  to  these 
charges,  would  have  been  available  at  any  other  time  than 
the  present.  He  proved  tliat  his  departure  from  Scotland 
was  not  a  private  absconding  from  justice,  but  a  journey 
publicly  announced  ;  that  he  had  afterwards  appeared  openly 
in  London,  and  attended  public  meetings;  that  by  the  advice 
of  friends  he  had  repaired  to  Paris  before  the  execution  of 
Louis  XVI.,  to  attempt  to  avert  that  crime,  as  an  outrage 
upon  the  cause  of  liberty  ;  and  tliat  he  had  been  prevented 
from  quitting  France  sooner  than  he  had  done,  by  an  em- 
bargo laid  on  all  vessels,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  embark 
in  a  neutral  American  ship,  that  landed  him  in  Ireland.  He 
showed  also,  that  during  his  short  stay  in  that  country,  he 
had  taken  no  share  in  its  political  insurrections,  and  had 
returned  openly  to  Scotland  to  abide  a  public  trial.  As  for 
the  charges  of  rebellion  and  treason  tiiat  were  accumulated 
against  him  during  these  public  proceedings,  he  declared 
that  the  societies  to  which  he  belonged  had  no  such  plan  or 
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purpose,  and  that  their  only  design  was  to  effect  a  reforma-  BOOK 
tion  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  by  the  constitutional  means 
of  petition  and  remonstrance.  This  defence  he  gave  with 
eloquence  and  spirit,  and  the  witnesses  he  produced  in  his 
favour  testified  that  he  had  often  moderated  the  intemperate 
language  of  the  political  clubs  and  meetings,  and  had  been 
the  advocate  of  monarchical  government,  and  denouncer  of 
equality  as  a  doctrine  unfitted  for  Great  Britain — ^in  fact,  that 
reform  and  not  revolution  was  the  remedy  which  he  sought 
for  the  country.  They  also  testified,  that  in  his  addresses 
to  the  people  at  club  meetings,  he  had  insisted  upon  the 
necessity  of  good  order  and  self- reform  at  ion,  before  they 
attempted  to  make  others  better ;  and  had  impressed  upon 
them  the  duty  of  reading  good  wholesome  books  of  history 
and  general  literature  to  make  themselves  wiser  and  better, 
and  encouraging  others  to  do  the  same.  But  his  deft^nce 
was  unavailing.  Even  at  the  best  he  had  been  guilty  of 
much  imprudence,  and  that  too  at  a  season  when  imprudence 
was  a  crime.  Of  this  the  lord -advocate  took  advantage, 
and  in  pleading  against  the  panel,  whom  he  stigmatized  as 
a  *'  demon  of  mischief  "  and  '*  pest  of  Scotland,"  he  endea- 
voured to  extract  from  all  this  moderation  a  more  conclusive 
proof  of  his  guilt.  The  result  was,  that  Muir  was  pronounced 
guilty  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  jury ;  and  the  judges^ 
after  declaring,  in  answer  to  the  lenient  expectations  of  hia 
friends,  that  they  possessed  the  power  of  banishing,  fining, 
whipping,  imprisoning,  and  transporting  at  their  own  option, 
condemned  him  to  transportation  for  fourteen  years.  In  the 
abstract  it  was  an  iniquitous,  and  in  peaceful  times  it  would 
have  been  an  absurd  sentence;  but  unfortunately,  the  period 
was  so  pregnant  with  danger,  and  even  Muir's  eloquent 
defence  admitted  so  much,  while  his  friends  so  loudly  cheered 
him  in  open  court,  that  the  judges  felt  as  if  they  had  no 
alternative. 

ix.  As  for  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fyshe  Palmer,  whose  trial  Trial  of 
came  on  before  the  circuit  court  of  justiciary  at  Perth  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  although  he  had  neither  been  a  fugitive  from  just- 
ice, nor  a  resident  in  France  or  Ireland,  nor  yet  a  voter  in 
the  mad  schemes  of  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen,  yet  he 
wasalready  fore-doomed  with  the  previously  condemned  Muir, 
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BOOK    because  he  had  been  the  friend  and  correspondenf.  of  tlie 
'^^      latter.     This  unfortunate  man,  the  descendant  of  a  respect- 
able family  in  Bedfordshire,  bad  been  educated  for  the 
English  church  at  Cambridge^  and  had  obtained  a  living, 
but  was  afterwards  converted  to  Unitarianism  by  the  writ- 
ings of  Dr.  Priestly.     It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  he  had 
imbibed  the  political)  as  well  as  theological  ideas  of.  Im 
talented   preceptor.     He   then  came   to  Scotland,    of   all 
countries  the  most  opposed  to  his  adopted  creed,  took  charge 
of  a  small  congregation  of  Unitarians  in  Montrose,  and 
afterwards  of  another  in  Dundee,  and  was  noted  as  a  zealous 
preacher  of  his  doctrines  among  the  towns  of  Forfar  and  in 
Edinburgh.      The  crime  of  which  he  was  accused   on  his 
trial,  was  of  writing  and   publishing  the  ''  Dundee  Clab 
Address  to  the  People,'^  a  most  inflammatory  manifesto, 
breathing  hatred  against  the  existing  Government,  and  en^ 
couraging  the  people  to  overthrow  it.    It  appeared,  however, 
on  his  trial,  that  he  had  only  revised  and  corrected,  not 
written  this  address,  which  was  the  production  of  a  young 
weaver  in  Dundee  i  and  that  in  his  editorial  superintendence 
he  had  struck  out  several  of  the  most  insolent  sentences,  and 
softened  others.     An  attempt  was  also  made  by  PalmerV 
counsel  to  obtain  the  acquittal  of  his  client  on  the  plea  of 
insanity,  by  alluding  to  the  pamphlets  he  had  published, 
and  offering  to  quote  from  them  ;  and  in  these  curious  pro- 
ductions enough  might  have  been  found  to  satisfy  a  humane 
modem  jury.     In  one  he  had  attempted  to  prove,  that  tiie 
cock-crowing  which  Peter  heard,  was  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet  I  and  in  another,  that  the  fallen  angels  were  only  the 
sons  of  Seth.     But  the  judges  and  juries  of  the  day  were 
too  deeply  alarmed  to  allow  even  the  intemperance  of  in- 
sanity to  be  an  apology  for  treason,  and  therefore  he  was 
unanimously  declared  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  transporta- 
tion for  seven  years.    He  and  Muir,  after  a  short  imprison- 
ment,  were  conveyed  to  the  hulks  at  Woolwich  previous  to 
transportation,  and  their  case  was  the  subject  of  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  to  whether  their  trials  should  be 
revised,  on  the  plea  of  beinsr  too   oppressive  and  severe. 
But  the  motion  failed,  not  only  in  the  House  of  Comnioii% 
but  also  in  that  of  Lords,  and  the  prisoners  were  left  to 
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tlieir  fate.     Their  history  was  afterwards  full  of  romantic    BOOK 
incident.     After  a  voyage,  in  which  they  suflfered  much  an-  ^' 

iioyance  from  tiieir  fellow- prisoners  who  were  transported  uitimat© 
for  the  same  political  offences,  Muir  and  Palmer  arrived  at  M^i,**!^^ 
Sydney,  and  were  treated  with  great  kindness  by  the  gover-  I'aimer. 
nor,  and  the  few  settlers  who  as  yet  occupied  that  infant 
colony.  Soon  after,  Muir  escaped  in  an  American  vessel 
that  had  been  commissioned  from  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  him  off,  and  was  conveyed  to  South 
America,  where,  after  having  resided  till  1796,  he  set  sail 
for  Spain.  But  on  the  voyage,  the  vessel  was  attacked 
by  a  British  frigate,  and  in  the  action  Muir  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  head ;  and  on  reaching  Spain  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  as  the  country  at  that  time  was  at  war  with 
Britain  Being  afterwards  released,  by  an  application  from 
the  French  republic,  through  the  famous  Talleyrand,  Muir 
resumed  his  troubled  pilgrimage,  and  passed  over  to  France, 
where  he  hoped  to  find  a  peaceful  home  at  last,  but  he  died 
prematurely  at  Bordeaux,  through  the  effects  of  hardship! 
imprisonment,  and  wounds.  Such  was  the  fate  of  an  ami. 
able  talented  young  gentleman,  because  he  anticipated 
changes  that  were  unsuited  to  the  time,  and  pursued  them 
witii  an  ardour  that  defied  all  consequences.  As  for  Palmer, 
Jie  remained  in  the  colony  until  his  sentence  had  expired, 
after  which,  having  joined  several  of  his  fellow-exiles  in  the 
purciiase  of  a  vessel,  he  embarked  in  the  first  instance  for 
New  Zealand,  intending  there  to  take  in  a  cargo  of  timber 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  afterwards  to  return  to 
England.  But  the  vessel  was  not  sea-worthy,  and  after 
spending  half  a  year  at  New  Zealand,  where  they  were  un- 
able to  obtain  sufficient  provisions  for  along  voyage,  the  ad- 
venturous navigators  cruized  about  the  Pacific  half-starved, 
but  still  finding  no  port  of  abundance,  until  they  stuck  fast 
on  a  reef  at  the  island  of  Goraa.  On  obtaining  assistance 
from  the  natives,  and  repairing  the  timbers  of  their  crazy 
bark,  they  changed  tiieir  intended  route,  and  resolved  to 
make  a  voyage  to  China;  but  after  narrowly  escaping  drown- 
ing by  the  opening  of  fresh  leaks,  under  which  their  vessel 
was  well  nigh  foundered,  they  were  obliged  to  take  shelter  in 
the  island  of  Guam,  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  by  whom 
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BOOK    the  ship  was  seized  and  themselves  made  priaonen;  and 
^^^^'    there  Palmer  died  after  a  captivity  of  eighteen  months, 
during  which  he  was  treated  with  kindness  and  hmnanity. 
X.  It  had  been  hoped  that  the  trials  of  Mnir  and  Palmert 
and  the  severe  sentence  passed  upon  them,  would  haveinspired 
caution  at  least,  if  not  terror  in  the  hearts  of  their  asaociateBi 
iiefolii-      But  the  contrary  was  the  case,  for  the  Jacobin  dnbB  in  Scot* 
^^^Hh     land  became  more  numerous,  and  their  proceedings  mors 
daring  than  before.     The  chief  meeting  at  Edinborgh,  called 
the  Convention,  was  still  more  closely  assimilated  to  that  of 
France,  with  this  striking  difference,  however,  that  its  at* 
tings  were  opened  and  closed  with  prayer.     Its  places  of 
meeting  had  new  names  imposed  upon  them  of  a  revolationary 
character ;   they  gave  the  **  honours  of  the  sitting/'  even 
as  in  France,  to  strangers  who  souglit  to  fraternize  witii 
them;  and  discarding  all  honorary  titles  from  ** prince*'  to 
<^  gentleman/'  they  would  have  none  but  that  of  citizen  pre- 
fixed to  every  name  indifferently.     They  instituted  primary 
and  provincial  assemblies,  divided  the  country  into  depart- 
ments, and  appointed  their  official  journals,  in  which  their 
proceedings  were  to  be  recorded  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
enlisting  the  Highland  broad-swords  upon  their  side,  shonU 
force  be  ultimately  necessary,  they  agreed  that  the  High- 
lands  should  be  enliglitened  with  patriotic  tracts,  and  that 
each  tract  should  cost  not  more  tlian  a  lialfpenny,  and  have 
the  figure  of  a  Highlander,  armed  and  in  full  costume,  upon 
the  title  page,  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  simple  mountain- 
eers.    Thus  the  convention  went  on  until  December,  when 
the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  resolved  to  arrest  its  proceed^ 
ings ;  and  on  the  5th  the  Lord  Provost,  with  a  sufficient 
attendance,  entered  the  place  of  meeting,  ordered  the  mem- 
bers immediately  to  disperse,  and  informed  them  that  they 
were  at  liberty  to  assemble  only  in  private  houses.     They 
replied,  that  their  present  place  of  meeting,  which  had  been 
hired  for  the  uses  of  the  British  Convention,  was  only  a 
Free  Masons'  Lodge,  and  therefore  a  private  house  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term;  and  on  being  told  that  their 
assembly  was  illegal  and  must  be  dispersed,  they  doggedly 
expressed  their  resolution  to  remain.    Even  when  the  preab- 
dent  left  the  chair,  they  elected  another  in  his  rooflSi  «d 
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were  about  to  proceed  to  business  in  defiance  of  tlie  inter-    noOK 

ruplion,  when  tlie  provost,  declaring  that  he  would  act  as 1, 

cliief  constable,  stepped  up  to  the  newly  elected  president^ 
and  pulled  him  out  of  the  chair.  The  members  then  ad- 
journed to  another  Masons'  Lodge  at  the  head  of  the  Canon- 
gate,  where  they  declared  their  sittings  permanent;  but 
here  also  they  were  invaded  on  the  following  day  by  the 
sheriff'substitute  and  magistrates  of  Edinburgh^  attended 
by  a  strong  posse  of  constables,  and  after  a  little  resistance 
the  Convention  dispersed.  The  principal  members,  however, 
were  not  suffered  thus  easily  to  escape,  and  on  tlie  following 
month  ^  January  1794),  Skirving,  the  secretary  of  the  Con-  Trial  of 
vention,  and  Maigarott,  a  delegate  from  London,  were  tried  ^„. 
and  sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  transportation;  and  in 
March,  Gerald,  another  English  delegate  who  had  been 
active  in  the  P>linburgh  Convention,  and  who  had  theire 
contemptuously  likened  the  British  Constitution  of  1688  to 
a  dead  horse,  was  also  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  the 
same  punishment  Of  all  those  wlio  were  thus  transported 
to  New  South  Wales,  including  Muir  and  Palmer,  none 
returned  but  Margarott,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  least 
worthy  of  the  five.  He  died  in  London  in  1815,  in  needy 
circumstances  and  with  but  an  indifferent  character,  whilo 
his  friends  were  collecting  a  subscription  for  his  relief. 

XI.  Tills,  however,  was  not  the  end  of  the  Scottish 
revolutionary  trials,  neither  was  transportation  the  worst 
puuishnient  inflicted.  Before  a  special  commission  held  at 
Edinburgh,  on  August  14?,  1794f,  Robert  Watt,  a  tradesman  TWal  of 
in  embarrassed  circumstances,  was  charged  upon  eighteen  *^^' 
overt  acts  of  high  treason.  The  chief  of  these  were,  that 
he  had  encouraged  the  meetings  of  the  Edinburgh  Convcft- 
tion,  which  assembled  for  taking  the  powers  of  legislature 
and  government  into  their  own  hand ;  that  he  had  plotted 
to  seize  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  by  force  and  warlike 
weapons;  and  that  he  had  issued  proclamations  for  the 
raising  of  money  to  purchase  arms  for  the  overtlirow  of 
the  government,  and  the  establishment  of  a  republic  in 
Great  Britain.  As  appeared  on  the  trial,  his  plot  was  most 
miserable  and  shallow;  for,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
liis  brother-conspirators,  who  now  witnessed  against  liim,  he 
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BOOK    had  not  been  able  to  muster  more  than  fifty  pfke-heads. 
^^^^''    And  yety  with  these,  he  proposed  to  storm  the  oa8lle»  i 


the  persons  of  the  judges,  and  obtain  posseasioii  of  all  tlis 
banking-houses  in  Edinburgh  I  But  tlie  example  of  Pteis 
had  shown  what  a  popular  war-ory  and  a  few  pikee  an^ 
accomplish  at  this  period  of  sudden  and  miraonloiia  oheiigSL 
Bis  eoofes-  The  trial  of  Watt>  and  the  confession  he  published  od  the 
eiMiit;on.  evening  previous  to  iiis  execution,  showed  tbat  he  was 
worthy  of  the  death- sentence  that  had  been  passed  upon  htm. 
It  was  manifested  from  tliese>  that,  in  die  first  inetance»  hb 
had  been  a  spy  in  the  employment  of  government  upon  the 
insurrectionists,  with  whom  he  fraternized,  and  whose  meetr 
ings  he  attended  as  a  leader  in  the  cause,  only»  however,  to 
betray  them  %  but  that  afterwards,  either  being  baulked  of 
his  expected  reward,  or  thinking  the  other  side  more  pre« 
raising,  he  had  thrown  himself  into  the  ranks  of  those  whom 
he  had  intended  to  betray^  in  the  liope  of  being  refunded  by 
the  spoils  of  a  revolution.  He  thus  expected,  in  the  uproar 
of  a  universal  overturn  and  all  the  mischief  it  might  pro- 
duce, to  repay  himself  for  his  labours,  and  clear  off  the 
accounts  of  his  creditors.  But  despicable  as  these  motives 
were,  and  scanty  as  were  his  means  of  realising  them,  his 
alarmed  judges  refused  to  be  mercii'ul,  and  he  was  sentenced 
lo  the  uttermost  punishment  of  treason.  Accordingly  the 
quiet  citizens  of  Edinburgh  were  dismayed  on  October  15, 
with  the  spectacle  of  the  chief  parts  of  the  sentence.  Watt 
was  dragged  in  a  hurdle  painted  black  to  the  west  end  of 
the  Luckcabooths.  the  place  of  execution,  and  there,  after 
being  hanged  on  the  gibbet,  his  body  was  taken  down  and 
beheaded  by  the  executioner,  and  the  head  held  up  before 
the  crowd,  with  the  usual  cry,  <*  This  is  the  iiead  of  a 
traitor ! " 

XII.  While  such  were  the  effects  of  the  French  revo- 
lution in  Scotland,  the  democratic  principles  continued  to 
extend  tliemselvos  more  widely  in  England,  where  every 
fresh  success  of  the  French  arms  ajjrainst  the  allied  powers, 
only  multiplied  the  number  of  revolutionary  societies,  and 
provoked  more  daring  language  in  favour  of  overthrow  and 
change.  There  too,  as  in  Scotland,  the  government  i 
tempted  to  quell  the  risingapirit  by  trial  and  puniah 
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but  rroni  the  leniency  of  the  Englisli  juries  as  compared    BOOK 

with  those  of  Scotland,  it  was  found  difficult  to  procure  the 

condemnation  of  the  culprits.  The  still  continuing  aggres- 
sions of  France  also  against  the  principles  of  common 
government,  and  the  encouragement  afforded  by  the  Con- 
vention of  Paris  to  the  democratic  societies  of  Great  Britain, 
were  tantamount  to  a  proclamation  of  war,  so  that  our 
Cabinet  found  itself  compelled  to  accept  the  challenge. 
The  French  envoy  was  therefore  ordered  to  leave  England, 
an  act  of  hostility  to  which  the  Convention  responded  on 
February  3,  1793,  by  proclaiming  war  against  Britain  in  Warcom- 
due  form.  Active  preparations  instantly  followed,  and  an  with 
army  of  20,000  British  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  the  ^^"^^ 
Duke  of  York,  was  sent  to  Holland  in  April,  where  it 
joined  the  allies,  and  on  the  following  month  distinguished 
itself  in  an  engagement,  in  which  Dampierre,  the  French 
general,  was  slain.  Soon  after,  Valenciennes  and  Conde 
i'ell  into  their  hands,  and  the  allies,  following  up  their  suc- 
cesses, might  have  marched  to  Paris,  and  there  dictated  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy.  But  many  a  year  of  calamity 
had  to  intervene  before  this  enterprise  was  realised  ;  and 
while  France  called  forth  all  her  resources  for  the  con- 
flict, the  allied  sovereigns  began  to  pursue  their  own  separate 
plans  of  aggrandizement,  utterly  regardless  of  the  French 
royalists  whom  they  came  to  assist,  or  the  principles  for 
which  tliey  had  entered  the  field.  But  full  dearly  they 
paid  the  penalty  of  their  selfishness,  for  they  were  all 
attacked  and  routed  in  detail,  and  driven  across  the  French 
l>ordcr.  The  British,  who  attempted  the  same  line  of  nar- 
row policy,  shared  in  its  unfortunate  results.  They  confined 
themselves  to  the  defence  of  the  frontier  of  Holland,  but 
were  unable  to  make  effectual  head  against  the  French 
armies,  by  whom  it  was  overrun  and  conquered.  They 
were  still  more  unsuccessful  in  Toulon,  that  had  revolted 
against  the  Directory  in  favour  of  monarchy,  and  was  gar- 
risoned by  5000  British,  and  8000  Spanish  and  Italian 
soldiers.  The  town  lield  out  bravely  and  effectually,  until 
a  certain  youth,  wliose  name  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
arrived  at  the  investing  army,  to  take  charge  of  the  artillery. 
From  that  moment  the  fate  of  Toulon  was  sealed,  and  the 
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TOOK  British  and  their  allies  were  obliged  to  Bare  tlimiaelTCS  liy 
^^^^^*  sea.  These  disasters  were  in  some  measure  eompeiMited 
by  naval  successes.  Tobago»  Martinique,  St.  Locia,  and 
Gnadaloupe,  fell  successively,  and  in  a  brief  period*  into 
their  hands;  and  on  the  first  of  June»  1794»  andTal  Tietory 
was  achieved  by  the  British  Channel  fleet,  ihat  tended 
materially  to  influence  the  future  fortune  of  the  war.  In  this 
engagement,  twenty-six  French  ships  of  the  line  were  at- 
tacked by  Lord  Howe  at  the  head  of  an  equal  foree,  who 
broke  the  enemy's  line  near  the  centre,  and  would  have 
destroyed  half  their  fleets  had  not  his  captains  engaged  their 
opponents  to  windward,  instead  of  to  leeward,  by  which  they 
were  enabled  to  escape  into  Brest.  As  it  was,  the  Frencli 
lost  8000  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  six  of  their  ships, 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 

XIIT.  The  successes  of  the  French  republic  in  1794  so 
efiectually  broke  up  the  coalition  formed  against  it,  that  it 
had  no  enemies  but  Britain  and  Austria.  But  Britain  had 
been  of  late  so  unfortunate  upon  the  continent,  that  she  had 
DiMootent  no  inclination  to  renew  the  conflict,  while  discontents  at 
^^'  home  obliged  her  to  confine  her  attention  to  domestic  emer- 
gencies. The  spirit  of  democracy  and  discontent  had  been 
continually  gaining  strength,  not  only  by  the  disasters  of 
the  late  war,  but  the  heavy  subsidies  that  had  been  paid  to 
the  allied  powers ;  so  that  while  Greorge  III.  was  repairing 
to  open  the  parliament  in  person  on  October  29>  1795,  the 
royal  carriage  was  beset  by  the  mob,  and  a  shot,  probably 
from  an  air-gun,  passed  through  one  of  the  windows.  To 
satisfy  the  popular  clamour,  a  proposal  of  peace  was  made 
to  the  directory,  but  without  effect,  from  the  desire  of  the 
latter  to  retain  possession  of  the  Low  Countries ;  and  at 
length  Spain  was  induced  to  make  common  cause  with 
France,  and  proclaim  war  against  Britain.  This  additional 
increase  to  our  naval  difficulties,  by  which  the  whole  coast 
of  Europe  was  arrayed  against  us,  produced  fresh  associa- 
tions for  peace  ;  but  these,  as  before,  were  abortive,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  high  demands  of  the  French  government. 
During  this  year,  also  (1796),  an  attempt  was  made  on  fha 
part  of  France  to  invade  Ireland,  to  which  she  was  er 
aged  by  the  numerous  malcontents  of  that  unhappy  ; 
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vlio  hoped  to  free  themselves  from  the  dominion  of  Britain  BOOK 
through  French  assistance.  A  welUdisciplined  army,  com- . 
mandcd  by  Hochc,  one  of  the  best  generals  of  the  French 
republic,  was  accordingly  embarked  for  this  expedition,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  little  more  than  a  safe  landing  was  necessary 
to  crown  it  with  success.  But  a  storm  arose>  and  the  hos- 
tile squadron  was  dispersed,  so  that  with  great  diificulty  the 
ships  returned  to  the  liarbour  of  Brest. 

XIV.  The  war  that  had  hitherto  been  so  unprosperous 
to  Britain,  became  tenfold  more  menacing,  through  the 
wonderful  successes  of  the  French  arms  in  Italy,  under  the 
command  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  conflict  had  now  to  be 
waged  with  an  enemy,  under  whose  supremacy  Europe  was 
beginning  to  quail.     Even  this,  however,  was  trivial,  com- 


pared  with  the  mutiny  that  broke  out  in  the  British  fleet,  in  Mntiiiyfai 
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consequence  of  the  complaints  of  the  seamen  about  their  ]^  *f***» 


scanty  wages,  the  unequal  distribution  of  prize  money,  and 
the  severe  discipline  to  which  they  were  subjected*  Never 
did  our  country  seem  in  greater  danger:  it  was  a  new  species 
of  rebellion,  in  wliich  her  cherished  right  hand  was  to  be 
turned  upon  herself  with  a  suicidal  and  mortal  blow.  Hap- 
pily, however,  both  the  nation  and  tlie  government  stood 
firm,  and,  awed  by  the  spectacle,  the  mutineers  returned  to 
their  duty.  The  few  lives  that  were  lost  on  this  momentous 
occasion  were  forfeited  through  the  sentence  of  the  court- 
martial,  and  the  evils  that  were  complained  of  were  so  satis- 
factorily redressed,  that  our  navy  became  more  efficient 
than  ever.  Just  before  and  after  the  mutiny  also,  the  sailors 
showed  that  their  hearts  were  as  sound  as  the  good  oak 
which  they  manned  and  defended.  On  February  14,1797, 
two  months  before  this  naval  insurrection  commenced,  the 
Mediterranean  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Jei*yis, 
consisting  of  only  fifteen  ships,  attacked  off  Cadiz  the  Span- 
ish fleet,  consisting  of  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line.  Four 
of  the  largest  Spanish  vessels  were  taken,  and  the  rest  so 
discomfited,  that  they  were  driven  into  Cadiz,  and  shut  up 
by  a  blockade.  Another  more  difficult,  and  therefore  axavmlTio- 
more  glorious  naval  victory,  was  obtained  over  the  Dutch  ^^^  ^ 
fleet  off  Camperdown,  on  October  11,  little  more  than  three  Campor- 
months  after  the  mutiny  had  terminated.     In  this  engage- 
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BOOK    vriih  certainty  the  purposes  of  the  enemy,  he  ouoe 
^""^''    returned  to  the  Nile,  and  found  the  French  fleet 

in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  on  August  1,  one  moath  after  Hk 
^ttie^of  arrival.  The  French  sliips  were  skilfully  drawii  np  in  ordv 
of  battle,  being  protected  at  one  extremity  by  ehode»  aiil 
at  the  other  by  land  batteries,  while  they  were  anchored  ae 
near  the  shore,  that  it  was  thought  impossifalle  for  a  BritUh 
lleet  to  break  their  line  by  passing  between  them  aad  tke 
land.  But  Nelson  quickly  undeceived  them.  He  knew 
tliat  where  a  French  ship  could  swing  there  was  room  tat 
a  British  to  anchor,  and  accordingly  the  battle  <M>mmenoed 
with  tliis  bold  manoeuvre,  each  British  vessel  casting  anehor 
between  its  antagonist  and  theshore,  so  that  about  two-thirdh 
of  the  enemy  were  enveloped  by  a  superior  foroot  while  ibe 
rest  of  their  fleet  was  at  too  great  a  distance  to  aid  theok 
The  result  was  something  more  than  a  complete  victory  t 
in  the  language  of  Nelson,  it  was  a  conquett  in  favour  of  ilie 
British.  Of  tlieir  thirteen  line-of-battle  ships,  the  Freneh 
lost  eleven ;  the  two  ships  that  escaped,  with  two  frigatesi 
were  afterwards  captured  by  the  British  at  sea.  Such  was 
the  battle  of  Aboukir,  that  counterbalanced  the  bestt  of 
Bonaparte's  land  victories,  by  shutting  him  up  as  a 
prisoner  in  Egypt,  whatever  might  be  his  fortunes  there. 
He  now  felt  himself  completely  isolated  from  France,  and 
surrounded  by  a  victorious  enemy  at  sea,  while  the  native 
population  were  everywhere  in  arms  to  oppose  him.  But 
with  these  odds  against  him,  and  a  diminished  army,  he  atiU 
continued  the  war.  Arish  fell  into  his  hands,  Jafifa  was 
taken  by  storm,  and  he  pressed  onward  to  Acre,  hoping^ 
after  the  capture  of  this  frontier  town,  to  pass  into  Syria, 
and  there  gather  round  him  a  native  army  for  the  formation 
of  an  eastern  empire,  or  tlie  invasion  of  India  by  the  way  of 
Persia.  But  in  estimating  the  feeble  defences  of  Aore»  and 
the  chances  of  its  speedy  surrender,  Bonaparte  did  not  take 
into  account  the  aid  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  a  party  of 
British  seamen  and  marines,  by  whom  the  Turks,  long 
famous  for  their  stubborn  defence  of  stone  walls,  were  80 
animated  and  directed,  that  the  French  were  foiled  in  < 
attack,  and  after  a  siege  of  sixty  days  were  obliged-  tr 
with  severe  loss.    Bonaparte  now  saw  that  theforai 
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an  eastern  empire  was  hopeless  for  the  present  at  least,    BOOR 

while  the  more  alluring  prospect  of  one  at  home  tempted 1 

his  ambition  ;  for  the  government  of  the  Directory  had  now 
become  so  odious,  and  the  difficulties  of  France  so  compli- 
cated,  that  his  return  was  ardently  desired  by  all  parties, 
lie  therefore  set  sail  for  France  in  two  frigates,  which  were 
all  that  remained  of  his  naval  armament,  and  after  escaping 
the  British  cruisers,  he  landed  at  Frejus  on  October  9, 1799. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  appointed  First  Consul  with 
kingly  power,  and  an  imperial  throne  within  his  reach ; — • 
and  thus  ended  the  French  republic,  which  had  been  esta- 
blished upon  such  a  vast  amount  of  crime,  suffering,  and 
bloodshed. 

XVII.  The  battle  of  the  Nile  had  been  attended  with  im.  Effecttof 
portant  consequences  in  Europe.  Up  to  this  period  F'rance  ©f  the  Kilo. 
had  been  every  where  successful,  and  the  fruits  of  her  vic- 
tories were  not  only  an  extended  frontier,  but  an  ample 
increase  of  wealth,  the  spoil  of  conquered  provinces.  Aus- 
tria was  humbled,  Prussia  daunted,  Italy,  Naples,  and 
Switzerland,  overrun  and  subdued;  and  France,  with  six  affi- 
liated republics  at  her  disposal,  had  extended  her  sway  from 
the  furthest  bound  of  Calabria  to  the  shores  of  the  Texel. 
Britain,  also,  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  France,  was 
fully  occupied  by  her  own  internal  disquiet  and  an  Irish 
rebellion,  as  well  as  oppressed  by  the  debts  which  her  liberal 
subsidies  tx)  the  foreign  powers  had  occasioned,  and  seemed 
in  no  condition  to  wage  a  single-handed  conflict  against  such 
a  powerful  antagonist.  But  still  she  was  even  more  power- 
ful by  sea  than  France  on  land;  and  her  conquest  of 
colonies,  and,  above  all,  the  establishment  of  her  growing 
empire  in  India,  by  the  overthrow  and  death  of  Tippoo 
Sultaun,  the  most  formidable  of  our  Asiatic  opponents,  were 
more  than  a  counterbalance  to  her  disappointments  and 
losses  at  home.  In  this  state  the  victory  of  the  Nile  re- 
echoed over  Europe,  and  roused  the  humbled  nations  to  a 
fresh  effort  against  their  common  enemy.  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Turkey  arrayed  their  armies,  and  the  ten  years*  peace 
that  had  ensued  upon  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  was  at 
an  end.  But  the  Directory,  though  deprived  of  their  greatest 
general,  who  was  fully  occupied  in  Egypt,  prepared  for 
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BOOK    resistance.    A  series  of  conflicts  rapidly  fidlowc^*  in 
^^      tiie  French,  inferior  in  numbers  and  resonroes  to  thair  ( 


bined  enemies,  lost  ground  over  the  immeiiae  snrfiuw  of  Atk 
late  conquests.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Napoleoii  fiooa- 
BoBa.  parte  returned  from  Egypt  to  commence,  as  rulcir  <if  Fnom,  * 
i^^to  the  history  of  a  new  century ;  and  never  was  an  anival 
Europe,  more  opportune  for  the  relief  of  a  sinking  aatlpii.  *^  Wbaft 
we  want/'  said  Sieyes»  **  is  a  head  and  a  sword  jT  and  htHk 
had  just  landed  at  Frejus,  and  were  on  their  way  tD.lkt 
French  capital.  Even  the  period  of  his  landing  seemed  fk- 
return  of  victory  to  France,  for  only  eight  days  after  that 
event  tiie  worst  enemy  of  France  was  compelled  to  sQbnut 
(o  a  humbling  treaty.  Animated  by  the  general  rising  of 
Europe,  Britain  had  also  entered  the  conflict  on  a  lai^gcr 
scale  tlian  she  had  hitlierto  attempted  during  tlie  war,  bj 
an  invasion  of  Holland ;  and  the  army,  which  was  com- 
manded by  the  Duke  of  York,  was  not  wanting  in  its  asnsl 
courage ;  but  in  veteran  discipline  and  practice  it  was  sadly 
inferior  to  the  enemy,  while  tlie  Duke  himself  was  no  match 
in  military  skill  for  the  generals  of  the  French  repnUie. 
Thus,  after  a  series  of  valiant  blunders,  in  which  the  Brit- 
ish were  considerable  losers,  tliey  were  obliged  to  purchase 
liberty  to  re- embark  unmolested,  while  eight  thousand 
French  and  Batavian  prisoners  in  England  were  to  be  re* 
leased  as  the  price  of  this  permission. 

xviii.  Having  thus  hastily  glanced  at  the  condition  of 
Great  Britain  in  its  relation  to  the  other  European  powers, 
and  its  naval  and  military  achievements  till  the  close  of  this 
century — a  relationship  by  which  Scotland  was  deeply  af- 
fected, and  achievements  in  whi(sh  Iier  children  bore  adistin- 
Improve-    guished  part — it  is  gratifying  to  notice  the  state  of  Scottish 
SootUnd     commerce  during  the  progress  of  these  wars,  in  which  our 
war."^**^  country  was   slowly  but   firmly  progressing   towards   tlie 
enviable  position  she  has  now  attained.     It  appears,  from 
the  official  register  of  imports  and  exports,  that  from  1782, 
the  last  year  of  the  American  war,  to  1792,  the  foreign 
trade  of  tlie  country  liad  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  been 
doubled,  an  advantage  of  which  Scotland  also  enjoyed  afuH 
proportion.   This  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  rapid  e 
sion  of  the  towns,  tlie  increase  of  Scottish  shipping^a 
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multiplication  of  the  comforts  of  life,  but  the  energy  with  BOOK 
which  every  mercantile  crisis  was  successfully  surmounted.  ^^^  ^ 
Such  was  especially  the  case  in  the  alarming  mercantile 
disaster  of  1702.  After  two  years  of  unexampled  prosper- 
ity, a  sudden  shock  was  felt  that  threw  a  panic  over  the 
whole  empire;  and  in  1793,  the  number  of  bankruptcies  in 
Britain  more  than  doubled  that  of  any  preceding  year,  many 
of  them  also  iiaving  occurred  in  houses  of  the  oldest  standing 
and  eminence.  Of  the  country  banks  in  England,  more 
than  three  hundred  were  shaken,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred 
stopped.  The  evil  necessarily  extended  to  Scotland,  where 
bills  received  from  tlie  purchasers  of  goods  sent  to  London 
could  no  longer,  as  heretofore,  be  discounted,  even  although 
of  long  date.  Accordingly  the  Scottish  banks  had  ceased 
to  discount  to  any  extent;  and  in  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  tl^e 
places  connected  with  them  in  different  parts  of  Scotland; 
there  were  about  160,000  men,  women,  and  children,  de- 
pendent upon  the  manufactures,  reduced  to  utter  pov<My  by 
the  chai>ge,  and  very  many  of  them  altogether  discharged 
from  employment.  To  restore  pubUc  credit,  an  advancSe  of 
public  money,  in  the  shape  of  exchequer  bills,  was  granted 
by  Government  to  the  amount  of  more  than  two  millions 
sterling,  of  which  Glasgow  received  £319,730  (nearly  a 
third  of  the  amount  allotted  to  London),  Leith,  £25,750, 
Paisley,  £;31,000,  Dundee,  £16,000,  and  Edinburgh,  Perth, 
and  Banff,  £4000  each.  Of  this  money,  tlie  whole  sum 
advanced,  as  well  as  the  interest,  was  afterwards  repaid  to 
the  uttermost  farthing  ;  confidence  was  restored,  and  mer-  Moroantlle 
cantile  credit  became  stronger  than  ever.  During  the  whole  counted, 
crisis,  tlie  distress  was  stated  to  be  much  less  in  Scotland  than 
in  England,  an  advantage  that  was  attributed  to  the  greater 
stability  of  the  banking  system  in  the  former  country. 
Even  at  tlie  worst  period  of  this  depression,  the  exports  of 
Scotland  liad  been  diminished  by  little  more  than  one-tenth, 
while  the  entire  tonnage  of  shipping,  instead  of  lessening, 
had  been  gradually  increasing.  '*  I  am  inclined  to  believe,'' 
says  Chalmers,  while  concluding  this  part  of  his  state- 
ment upon  the  condition  of  Scotland,  "  that  had  not  any 
unusual  bankruptcies  happened  in  England  during  1793 
from  the   imprudent  management  of  country  banks,  her 
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_^[l  tilities." 

XIX.  An  important  event  connected  with  the  Scottish  com- 
merce of  this  period,  was  the  completion  of  the  Forth  and 
Forth  and  Clyde  canal.     This  plan,  by  wliich  a  direct  communication 

Clyde  can.'il  i        '     .r 

bopin  and  across  the  country  was  to  be  opened  by  a  junction  of  the 
°*  *  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  had  been  proposed  so  early  as  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  but  tlie  expense  of  such  a  work,  which 
was  estimated  at  £500,000,  caused  the  project  for  the  time 
to  bo  relinquished.  It  was  not,  however,  utterly  lost  siglit 
of,  but  was  more  or  less  contemplated  till  1768,  when  a  com- 
pany was  incorporated  for  the  purpose,  and  the  work  com- 
menced  in  good  earnest,  and  continued  until  1775,  when 
tlie  want  of  funds  suspended  furtlier  operations.  So  success- 
ful, however,  had  been  the  attempt,  tliat  vessels  could  reach 
Glasgow  from  any  part  of  the  east  side  of  Britain,  and  but 
for  the  heavy  toll  which  the  impoverished  company  was 
obliged  to  impose,  the  canal  would  have  come  into  general 
use.  These  facts  were  stated  in  1779,  and  an  urgent  appeal 
made  to  Government  to  aid  in  completing  the  undertaking, 
by  which  coasting  and  foreign  navigation  would  be  reduced, 
and  the  dangers  of  the  voyage  round  the  northern  extremity 
of  Scotland  avoided.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1784  that 
the  appeal  was  successful ;  and  the  works,  in  consequence 
of  Government  assistance,  being  resumed  with  fresh  vigour, 
the  union  of  the  two  firths  was  completed  on  July  28, 1790. 
This  important  alliance  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth  was 
commemorated  upon  that  day  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  great 
national  affiance  ;  and,  as  a  marriage  present,  a  hogshead  of 
water  drawn  from  the  Forth  was  launched  into  the  Clvde. 
Thus,  as  M'Plierson  properly  remarks,  **  we  see  the  inter- 
course of  distant  nations  promoted  by  a  canal  occupying 
nearly  the  same  ground  on  which  the  barbarous  Romans 
erected  their  unavailing  fence  to  obstruct  the  intercourse  of 
brethren."  The  first  sea-vessel  that  had  the  honour  of  pass- 
ing through  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  was  the  "Experiment," 
in  May,  1791,  and  by  this  facility,  the  voyage  from  Dundee 
to  Liverpool  was  made  in  four  days.  On  the  following  year, 
the  "  George"  availed  itself  of  the  same  means  of  tranail 
sailing  from  North  Queensferry  to  Madeira  and  back  a| 
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XX.    But  a  spirit  Iiad  already  awoke  in  Scotland  that    BOOK 

became  impatient  of  the  slow  conveyance  of  canals  onlandt 

and  the  impulse  of  breezes  upon  the  wide  sea ;  and  that  ere 
long  was  to  carry  the  ship  to  the  most  distant  ports,  and  within 
a  given  time,  let  the  winds  blow  or  slumber  as  they  might. 
One  honoured  native  of  the  country  (Watt)  had  already 
evoked  the  powers  of  steam,  and  devised  those  marvellous  en- 
gines by  which  human  strength  and  skill  were  increased  an 
liundred  fold.  Was  it  not  possible  that  a  similar  increase 
to  human  activity  might  be  imparted  by  tlie  same  wondrous 
power  ?  This  question  was  already  not  only  propounded, 
but  also  solved  in  Scotland.  So  early  as  1788,  the  attempt  Early 
was  made  upon  the  Lake  at  Dalswinton,  in  Dumfries-shire^gationin  ' 
wliere  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  experiment,  re-  ^<'<>^'*"^- 
sided.  He  launched  a  small  pleasure-boat,  in  wliich  a  tem- 
porary steam  engine  had  been  erected;  and  while  the 
vessel  moved  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  the  rustic 
onlookers,  whose  heads  were  doubtless  filled  with  legends 
about  Michael  Scott,  saw  his  wonders  outdone  by  a  ^'  boat 
driven  by  reek."  Aided  by  Barnes  Taylor  and  William 
Symington,  wlio  had  joined  him  in  his  first  experiment. 
Miller  attempted  a  second  on  the  following  year,  upon  a 
larger  scale,  and  was  equally  successful.  The  trial  was 
made  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  with  a  vessel  sixty  feet 
long,  fitted  with  an  engine  made  for  the  purpose  at  the  Car- 
ron  Iron  Works,  and  the  motion  attained  was  nearly  seven 
miles  an  hour — a  speed  equal  to  that  of  steamboats  on  canals 
in  the  present  day.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  these 
three  would  have  followed  this  successful  issue  by  convert- 
ing it  into  a  source  of  distinction  and  wealth;  but  no 
farther  movement  was  made,  nor  patent  taken  out,  for  Mr. 
Miller  was  a  quiet  old  country  gentleman,  who  pursued 
science  for  its  own  sake,  while  Taylor,  who  was  a  tutor  in 
his  family,  and  Symington,  who  was  but  a  mechanic,  had 
no  means  of  pursuing  the  discovery  on  their  own  account. 
No  farther  attempts  were  therefore  made  in  steam  naviga- 
tion until  1802,  when  Lord  Dundas  employed  Symington  to 
construct  a  steam  tugboat  to  draw  vessels  upon  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  canal,  in  which  he  was  an  extensive  proprietor,  in- 
stead of  employing  horses.     Even  this  limited  attempt  was 
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.  paddles  would  injure  the  banks  of  the  canal,  and  some  years 

more  elapsed  before  another  followed.  But  the  trial  had 
been  made,  the  principle  had  succeeded,  and  navigation  by 
steam,  which  had  been  born  in  Scotland,  was  there  also  to 
be  brought  to  full  maturity,  and  sent  forth  in  due  time, 
like  one  of  its  own  enterprising  children,  to  traverse  the 
world  at  large,  and  make  every  country  its  home. 

xxT.  While  these  experiments  were  in  progress,  the  im- 
plication of  the  power  of  steam  to  the  purposes  of  manu- 
facturing in  Scotland  had  been  going  on,  notwithstanding 
the  popular  prejudice,  that  where  one  man  was  thus  enabled 
to  accomplish  the  work  of  two,  an  individual  would  be  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  result,  however, 
belongs  to  a  later  period  of  our  history,  when  this  prejudice 
was  completely  overcome,  so  that  one  man  was  allowed  to 
accomplish  the  work  of  twenty,  or  even  of  a  hundred,  if  he 
so  pleased,  without  the  risk  of  molestation.  In  the  mean- 
immu&Io-  ^^^^  ^^^  statistics  of  the  cotton  manufactory  in  Scotland, 
tures.  towards  the  close  of  this  century,  as  set  forth  by  M'Pherson, 
are  as  follows.  In  1796,  water-mills  had  increased  to  thirty- 
nine,  which  was  more  than  double  the  number  they  had 
reached  nine  or  ten  years  previously.  These  mills,  the 
machinery  and  working  of  which  cost  £390,000,  or  £10,000 
each,  worked  124,800  spindles.  There  were  also  1200  com- 
mon jemiies  of  84  spindles  each,  wliich,  at  £6  per  jenny, 
would  cost  £7200 ;  and  600  mule  jennies  of  144  spindles 
each,  the  cost  of  wiiich  was  £30  per  jenny,  or  £18,000  for 
the  whole.  All  this  made  a  total  of  312,000  spindles  work- 
ing night  and  day,  and  a  capital  of  £490,200  expended  upon 
the  machinery  and  buildings.  The  number  of  people  of 
both  sexes  employed  by  these  works  was  estimated  at  25,000, 
of  whom  the  greater  part  were  mider  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Besides  these  spinners  there  were  employed  38,815  weavers, 
12,938  women  in  winding  warp  and  weft,  and  about  105,000 
^vomen  and  girls  in  tambouring;  making  a  grand  total  of 
181,753  persons  deriving  their  immediate  subsistence  from 
the  cotton  manufacture  in  Scotland.  M'Phcrson  also  adds 
that  from  tliis  period  (1796)  to  1800,  the  amount  of  work 
and  numbers  employed  had  very  materially  increased.  The 
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liiieii  manufacture,  in  the  meantime,  was  making  equal  pro-  BOOK 
gress  in  Scotland,  although  tlie  mechanical  difficulties  with  ^^^^ 
wiiich  t]ie  spinning  of  flax  was  attended,  prevented  tliat 
successful  employment  of  automatic  machinery  which  was 
used  in  the  spinning  of  cotton.  In  1800,  the  quantity  of 
linen-cloth  stamped  for  sale  in  Scotland  was  24,235,633 
yards,  having  increased  nearly  one-sixth  in  fifteen  years, 
while  the  value  during  the  same  period  had  increased  from 
£835,081,  to  £1,047,598.  This  was  fully  a  larger  amount 
than  that  produced,  even  in  England,  from  the  linen  manu- 
facture at  the  same  period.  It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that 
notwithstanding  this  abundant  produce  of  linen  in  Scotland 
for  the  market,  many  millions  of  yards  were  annually  woven 
for  domestic  uses,  which  were  not  included  in  the  statistics. 
With  this  increase  of  cotton  and  linen  manufacture,  it  is 
gratifying  to  add  that  the  immense  improvements  in  bleach- 
ing, so  essential  to  these  textile  fabrications  for  the  purposes 
of  an  extensive  commerce,  were  introduced  into  the  island, 
mainly  through  Scottish  enterprise  and  skill.  Till  the  mid- 
dle of  this  century,  bleaching  had  been  a  slow  process,  Bleacliing;. 
occupying  six  or  eight  months,  and  was  performed  by  steep- 
ing the  cloths  in  alkaline  leys,  washing  them,  drying  them 
for  weeks  on  the  grass,  and  submitting  them  to  a  renewal 
of  these  operations  till  they  had  attained  the  requisite  purity. 
This  tedious  process  was  afterwards  shortened  to  half  the 
time  by  the  use  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  instead  of  sour 
milk,  that  had  hitherto  been  used ;  an  improvement  that  was 
introduced  by  Dr.  Home  of  Edinburgh.  But  in  1786, 
Watt  having  visited  France  on  a  mission  connected  with 
the  uses  of  the  steam-engine,  was  there  made  aware  of  the 
new  theory  of  Berthollet,  who  suggested  the  advantage  with 
which  dephlogisticated  marine  acid  might  be  employed  in 
the  art  of  bleaching.  Tiie  practical  mind  of  the  Scottish 
engineer  at  once  grasped  the  idea,  and,  on  returning  home, 
he  proceeded  to  act  upon  it,  by  introducing  the  process, 
with  several  improvements  of  his  own,  into  the  bleachworks 
near  Glasgow,  belonging  to  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  McGregor. 
By  this,  it  has  been  justly  observed,  ^^bleacliing  is  as  well 
performed  in  a  few  hours,  and  in  the  space  of  100  yards 
square,  as,  on  the  old  process,  would  have  occupied  weekn 
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dephlogisticated  marine  acid,  afterwards  better  known  by 
the  name  of  oxymuriatio  acid;  and  this  improvement  wm 
made  by  the  admixtui  e  of  lime,  for  which  Mr.  Tennent,  nf 
Glasgow,  took  out  two  patents  in  1798  and  1799^  aftw 
having  made  several  improvements  upon  the  pnxsesik     In 
the  important  process  of  dyeing  also,  the  honour  of  seYeral 
improvements  towards  tlie  dose  of  tliis  century  am  joatly 
due  to  Scotland.     Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  the  art 
Improye-    of  dyeing  cottons  of  the  colour,  commonly  known  as  turkey 
dyeing.       red,  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  East,  until,  in 
1785,  it  was  introduced  into  Glasgow,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Mackintosh,  where  it  was  brought  to  such  perfection,  that 
cotton  handkerchiefs  of  this  colour  were  produced,  equal  in 
beauty  and  durability  to  those  of  India.      In  calico.print- 
ing,  also,  the  invention  of  printing  from  copper  cylindeni 
by  which  a  hiUierto  tedious  process  was  so  wonderfully  sim* 
plified  and  abbreviated,  was  made  by  a  Scot  of  the  name  of 
Bell,  and  first  used,  about  the  year  1785,  in  Lancashire. 
Religious        XXII.    In  passing  from  the  political  and  commercial  to  the 
BoouZid.    religious  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland  at  this  period, 
we  can  still  descry,  under  a  comparatively  tranquil  surface^ 
the  working  of  those  elements  tliat  have  been  so  prodactive 
of  change  in  our  own  day.    To  these,  however,  we  can  only 
briefly  advert,  as  they  have  been  familiarized  to  the  mii^ 
of  every  Scotsman  by  tlie  frequent  reference  that  has  been 
made  to  tliem  in  the  controversies  of  the  present  period. 
The  great  head  and  front  of  debate,  as  might  be  expected, 
still  continued  to  be  the  subject  of  patronage;  a  subject 
that  had  so  lately  rent  the  national  churcli  by  a  seces- 
sion  which  now   numbered   two   hundred   congregations, 
and  almost  a  hundred  thousand  adherents.     Was  this  cal- 
amity to  be  increased,  or  even  repeated?     Such  was  now 
the  fear  of  several,  even  among  the  moderate  party ^  who 
l)egan  to  doubt  whether  the  retention  of  tliis  obnoxious 
imtronage  was  worth  the  price  that  had  been  already  paid 
lor  it,  as  well  as  tlie  risk  that  still  impended.     Impreeaed 
>v'ith  these  feelings.  Dr.  Thomas  Hardy,  one  of  the  minhfjMM 
of  Edinburgh,  and  professor  of  church  history,  paUirin 
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pamphlet  in  1782,  entitled  **  The  Principles  of  Moderation,    BOOK 

addressed  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Popular  Interest  in  the  Church . 

of  Scotland."  Tiiis  work,  which  was  eloquently  written, 
exposed  the  evils  of  absolute  patronage  as  irreconcilable 
with  tlie  genius  of  Presbytery,  as  well  as  the  fruitful  source 
of  dissent;  and  the  remedy  which  he  sought  was  a  union 
of  the  most  conscientious  of  both  parties  of  the  church, 
by  which  the  extremes  of  each  might  be  controlled.  The 
conscientious  statements  of  the  author,  and  the  position 
he  occupied,  commanded  general  attention,  and  many  of 
the  opponents  of  patronage  hoped  that  a  favourable  time 
had  come  for  overtures  to  the  General  Assembly  on  tJie 
subject.  Accordingly,  in  1783  and  1784,  these  overtures 
formed  the  chief  subject  of  debate;  but  in  1784  Dr.  Hill  ^^t«« 
moved,  in  the  Assembly,  that  they  should  be  '^  rejected  tronage. 
as  inexpedient,  ill-founded,  and  dangerous  to  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  the  church."  His  motion  was  carried, 
and  this  success  emboldened  him  to  a  further  proposal. 
Hitherto  it  had  been  the  practice  to  insert  a  clause  to  the 
charge  given  annually  to  the  Assembly's  Commission,  in 
which  tliey  were  instructed  to  protest  against  patronage  and 
apply  for  its  removal;  and  although  tiie  practice  had  lately 
become  little  more  than  a  dead  letter,  it  was  still  continued 
as  a  vindication  of  the  original  right  of  the  church,  and  the 
means  of  keeping  the  question  still  open  until  a  better  day 
should  arrive.  But  Dr.  Hill  now  moved  that  this  clause  The  sub- 
should  be  omitted,  and  in  this  he  was  also  successful.  The  JJj^^  q»*«J- 
rcmoval  of  what  has  degenerated  into  an  empty  form 
may  be  fraught  with  serious  consequences,  for  that  form  is 
the  symbol  of  important  principles  whose  memory  at  least 
it  behoves  us  to  retain.  And  so  felt  the  Presbyterians  of 
Scotland  who  still  adhered  to  those  doctrines  under  which 
their  fathers  had  suffered  and  triumphed.  It  was  the  eras^* 
ure  of  a  land-mark,  the  downfall  of  a  banner,  after  which 
country  and  national  honour  become  things  of  no  account. 
But  even  then  the  fire  of  patriotism,  though  thus  diminished, 
may  only  be  converged  to  leap  forth  more  brightly  with  the 
return  of  a  purer  atmosphere.  Thus  it  was  among  the  few 
ligiits  of  the  evangelical  party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Honoured  names  of  this  period  might  still  be  mentioned 
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until  they  had  seen  the  dawn  of  a  better  day. 
Sound  nii.  XXIII.  While  Moderatism  was  thus  so  preralent 
StttonT'  the  Scottish  clergy,  and  fast  degenerating  into  a  «qld  etiUoal 
ih«  people,  philosophy  or  heretical  Socinianism,  it  is  worthy  cMF  ntmA 
that  die  mass  of  the  people  remained  untouched  bj  its  !■• 
flaence.  Was  it  that  the  national  ingmdmi^ p^if^rwiimm^yKm 
opposed  to  such  a  ]ifele^  system  ?  Such  was  the  case  nm- 
doubtedly  ;  but  a  still  stronger  cause  is  to  be  foond  in  lbs 
religious  education  of  the  people,  which  had  become  as  dis- 
tinct a  national  characteristic  as  any  of  those  deep  broad 
lineaments  by  which  its  peculiar  physiognomy  is  distin- 
guished. It  was  as  natural  that  children  should  be  taugbt 
the  Shorter  Catechism  as  tliat  tliey  should  be  taught  to  read 
at  all ;  the  former  was  an  inseparable  consequence  of  the 
latter;  and  from  that  admirable  compend  of  theology,  which 
every  youthful  mind  liad  been  required  to  commit  to  mem- 
ory,  even  the  simplest  of  our  peasantry  possessed  an  amount 
of  correct  theological  knowledge  that  detected  and  repdled 
alike  the  defective  and  erroneous  instructions  of  the  qiirituil 
guides  whom  patronage  had  placed  over  them.  In  this  way  the 
departures  from  the  church  tiiat  had  taken  place  were  in  tiie 
form  of  secession,  not  dissent;  the  people  only  sought,  by  this 
movement,  to  be  more  closely  assimilated  to  the  standards  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  than  the  hierarchy^  with  whom  these 
standards  had  fallen  into  abeyance.  Thus  circumstanced, 
those  temptations  also  to  strange  heresies,  so  prevalent  in 
other  countries,  and  even  in  England,  as  the  natural  fruits 
of  clerical  remissness  or  unbelief,  were  uanavailing  in  Scot- 
land. Tills  was  fully  shown  by  an  incident,  such  as  else- 
where has  sufficed  to  produce  Southcottism,  Socialism,  Mor- 
monism,  and  other  similar  extravagancies.  We  allude  to 
the  attempt  to  form  a  wild  sect,  distinguished  by  the  name 
Mn.  of  Buchanites.      The  founder  of  this  was  Mrs.  Klspeth 

and  tho      Buchau,  the  daughter  of  a  humble  innkeeper,  and  wife  of 
2w^*""     a  workman  of  her  own  rank  in  Glasgow,  by  whom  she  had 
several  children.     It  might  have  been  thought  that^ 
circumstanced,  she  had  little  temptation  to  become  a 
tagogue  and  licresiarch.      But  who  can  tell  the  li 
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limits  of  religious  perversity  ?     Like  many  of  her  kind,  she    BOOK 

first  commenced  with  interpreting  literally  the  figurative ^ 

expressions  of  Scripture ;  and  having  drawn  from  them  wild 
conclusions,  she  was  impatient  to  communicate  her  dis- 
coveries, and  became  the  teacher  of  a  new  faith.  She  soon 
gathered  round  her,  in  Irvine,  where  she  was  now  settled, 
a  small  band  of  people  as  crazy  as  herself,  who  were  ready 
to  worship  her  as  a  prophetess,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Why  te, 
a  Relief  clergyman,  w]io  abandoned  his  charge  to  become 
her  chief  follower  and  expounder;  Mr.  Hunter,  a  lawyer; 
and  a  few  substantial  tradesmen.  She  continued  to  pro- 
phesy,  and  Mr.  Whyte  to  preach  in  Irvine,  the  place  of 
worship  being  the  dwelling-house  of  the  latter,  until  April 
1784,  when  a  lawless  mob  assembled  round  the  building, 
broke  the  windows,  and  dispersed  the  worshippers.  Re- 
solved  to  find  a  safer  home,  the  Buctianites,  to  the  number 
of  forty- six  persons,  left  Irvine,  and  after  wandering  through 
several  districts  of  Ayrshire,  they  at  length  settled  at  a  farm 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  ThornliUl,  where  they  hired  the 
out-houses,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  organize  their  little 
community,  and  propagate  the  tenets  of  their  creed.  These, 
as  might  be  expected,  were  a  strange  compound  of  fanati- 
cism and  fraud.  A  community  of  goods  was  one  of  the 
chief,  and  such  an  implicit  reliance  upon  the  bounty  of 
Providence  as  to  make  care  and  toil  unnecessary.  As  for 
Mrs.  Buchan,  she  not  only  continued  to  multiply  her  reve- 
lations, which  became  more  and  more  extravagant,  but  to 
increase  her  autliority  over  her  little  community ;  and  for 
this  purpose  she  took  the  provision  store  under  her  own  di- 
rection, and  so  distributed  its  allowances,  that  those  whoae 
faitli  wavered,  or  who  showed  symptoms  of  rebellion,  soon 
found  themselves  reduced  to  short  commons.  She  also  had 
recourse,  like  other  popular  deceivers,  to  miracles ;  and  when 
these  failed,  she  laid  the  blame,  not  upon  her  own  want  of 
power,  but  the  unbelief  of  her  followers.  At  length  her 
doctrines  became  too  wild,  and  her  rule  too  tyrannous  for 
most  of  her  people,  and  some  of  them  stole  away ;  upon 
which  she  kept  a  strict  watch  over  the  remainder,  and 
caused  any  one  suspected  of  a  design  to  apostatize,  to  be 
locked  up,  and  ducked  every  day  in  cold  water,  until  he 

VOL.  VI.  4  D 
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BOOK  was  tamed  down  to  submission.  A  sharp  toncli  of  penecn* 
^^  tion  from  without  might  have  made  all  this  severity ' 
cessary ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  diminishing  sect, 
came,  for  the  people  among  whom  they  lived  regarded  them 
with  pity  or  contempt,  as  poor  bedlamites,  rather  than  dan- 
gerous heretics.  Thus  affairs  continued  with  the  BachasK 
ites  until  1791,  when  their  founder  was  removed  from  than 
by  death.  It  speaks  favourably  for  the  sincerity,  at  leaat 
of  Mrs.  Buchan,  that,  even  to  her  last  moment,  she  per- 
sisted in  her  delusions,  thus  showing  that  she  waa  self-de- 
ceived, as  well  ss  a  deceiver.  She  gathered  her  followers 
round  her  death-bed,  and  delivered  her  parting  charge, 
which  was,  that  they  should  continue  steadfast  in  the  doc*' 
trines  she  had  taught  them.  She  told  them,  also,  that  she 
had  still  one  secret  to  impart  to  them,  which  was,  that  she 
was,  in  reality,  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  mother  of  our  Lord ; 
and  that  it  was  herself,  also,  whom  John  beheld  in  the  Apo- 
calypse clothed  with  the  sun,  and  who  was  afterwards  driven 
into  the  wilderness.  Of  late,  she  had  been  sojourning,  she 
said,  in  Scotland,  and  was  now  apparently  about  to  die; 
but  instead  of  dying,  she  would  only  sleep  for  a  short  space, 
and  afterwards  would  visit  them  again,  and  conduct  them 
to  the  new  Jerusalem.  In  consequence  of  this  promise,  the 
few  adherents  who  still  remained  kept  the  corpse  unburied, 
until  they  were  compelled,  by  the  outraged  feelings  of  the 
country  people,  to  consign  it  to  the  earth ;  after  which, 
Mrs.  Buchan  and  her  creed  were  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
fireside  tale. 

XXIV.  While  this  outbreak  was  so  trivial,  on  account 

of  the  healthy  state  of  the  public  mind,  as  to  call  for  no 

interposition  either  from  the  ecclesiastical  or  civil  courts. 

the  predominant  Moderatism  was  proceeding  onward  in  its 

career,  and  every  day  more  nearly  approaching  tliat  utter 

Socinianism  towards  which  its  natural  tendencies  inclined. 

Such  was  especially  the  case  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  where 

the   more  violent  of  the  Moderate  party  boldly  adopted 

Socinian     the  principles,  if  not  the  title  of  Socinianism,  and  waged  a 

tionsor^    keen   controversy  with  their   more   orthodox   opponents. 

Moderat-    Xhis  was  familiarly  known  throughout  the  country 

the  name  of  the  Old  Light  and  New  Ldglit  cent 
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memory  of  which  will  be  perpetuated  to  future  generations    BOOK 

in  the  imperishable  writings  of  Bums.     Little,  indeed,  did L 

the  New  Lights  or  Socinian  party  understand,  when  they 
summoned  the  great  national  poet  to  their  aid,  that  thereby 
they  were  sorely  missing  that  happy  oblivion  into  which 
they  would  have  sunk,  and  enrolling  their  names  for  the 
wonder  and  reprobation  of  posterity.  They  acted,  how- 
ever, a  wiser  part,  where  the  temporalities  of  manse,  glebe, 
and  stipend  were  at  stake ;  and  by  confining  their  opinions 
to  oral  discussion  and  to  sermons,  instead  of  boldly  publish- 
ing them  to  the  world  and  abiding  the  issue,  they  made 
their  conviction  in  a  church  court  very  difficult,  if  not  en- 
tirely impossible.  One  of  them  at  length  overleapt  this  cau- 
tion, by  committing  himself  to  print.  This  was  Dr.  M'Gill, 
minister  of  Ayr,  who  published  A  PrtKiieal  Essay  on  the  Death 
of  Jesus  Christ,  a  work  so  dull,  that  nothing  could  have 
buoyed  it  up,  even  for  a  short  time,  except  the  martyrdom 
or  prosecution  of  its  unlucky  author.  And  prosecuted  he 
was,  for  the  production  was  too  deeply  tainted  with  Socinian 
views  and  principles  to  be  allowed  to  descend  to  the  grave 
in  peace.  He  found  many  of  his  brethren  to  excuse  or 
defend  him,  so  that  the  trial  had  to  be  carried,  after  con- 
siderable delay,  to  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr.  There 
the  arena  was  too  open,  and  the  ''Old  Lights"  were  too 
numerous  to  permit  an  easy  acquittal,  and  M'Gill  stood  be- 
fore them  as  a  culprit.  Still,  however,  the  sounder  party 
were  not  strong  enough  to  inflict  the  deposition  he  had 
merited,  so  that,  after  apologies,  explanations,  and  confes- 
sions, he  was  absolved,  and  sent  home  to  his  charge. 

XXV.  The  French  revolution  appears  to  have  acted  with  EfTeot  of 

1.  .11  •         /v     ^  1  .       .        1     the  French 

a  diametrically  opposite  enect  upon  the  two  parties  in  the  RerolutioD 
Church  of  Scotland,  although  both  regarded  it  with  equal  church*^** 
abhorrence  and  alarm.     The  diversity  was  produced  be-  ^^^^ 
cause  each  party  beheld  it  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
The  evangelical  portion  regarded  it  as  a  fearful  consequence 
of  irreligion  and  infidelity,  that  summoned  them  to  double 
carefulness  and  labour  in  behalf  of  pure  Cliristianity,  and 
the  community  over  which  they  were  placed ;  while,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Moderates,  it  was  a  wild  political  uproar,  the 
result  of  too  much  liberty  among  the  people;  and  they 
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BOOS   thought  that,  to  prevent  snoh  an  outbreak  in  BritafB^  ttii 
^^^^^^    popular  will  must  be  still  more  strictly  coeroad  tiiaii  it  liad 


hitherto  been.  Was  it  then  safe  to  allow  tiie  peofda  ft  < 
either  as  to  the  men  who  were  to  be  their  sptrltnal 
or  the  doctrines  they  should  accept  and  obey  ?  Thfa  mUH* 
tional  incentive  to  the  antagonisms  of  the  two  paftfes,  wm 
soon  called  into  action  upon  the  great  question  of  ndaahia* 
Ai  to  mil-  ary  enterprise.  The  Protestant  communities  bed  begun  to 
perceive  that,  hitherto,  they  had  been  wofnlly  remiaa  in  tha 
great  duty  to  *<  go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  jgOBpA 
to  every  creature/'  and  that,  while  they  thus  alnmbered, 
the  popish  missionary  and  French  propagandist  had  entered 
into  their  destined  places,  to  preach  religious  error  and  po- 
litical anarchy  to  the  nations.  The  pious-minded  in  Scotland 
caught  the  awakened  feeling,  missionary  societies  were 
formed  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  in  1796,  and  two  over- 
tures were  sent  to  the  Greneral  Assembly  upon  the  subject-- 
one  being  from  the  Synod  of  Fife,  craving  the  AasemUy 
**  to  take  into  consideration  by  what  means  the  Chnrch  of 
Scotland  might  most  effectually  contribute  to  the  diffosion 
of  the  gospel  over  the  world ;''  and  the  other  from  Moray, 
requesting  that  an  act  might  be  passed,  **  recommending  a 
general  coUection  throughout  the  church,  to  aid  the  several 
societies  for  propagating  the  gospel  among  the  heathen  na- 
tions/' Here  the  two  parties  in  the  Assembly  were  at 
issue,  and  a  keen  contest  followed,  in  which  the  Moderates, 
unable  to  deny  the  great  missionary  duty  of  a  Christian 
churchy  endeavoured  to  reduce  it  to  a  vague  assent,  by 
which  nothing  was  specifically  pledged  or  promised.  WhOe, 
therefore,  they  agreed,  in  general  terms,  that  it  was  most 
desirable  that  the  whole  world  should  be  pervaded  with  the 
influence  of  Christianity,  they  found  that  the  overtures 
before  them  were  not  exactly  suitable  for  such  a  purpose. 
Among  a  barbarous  people^  learning  and  philosophy,  it  was 
alleged,  must  precede  the  gospel,  and  communities  must  be 
civilized  before  they  could  be  converted.  As  for  such 
people  as  the  Hindoos,  who  were  no  barbarians,  but  already 
a  refined  and  civilized  people,  wherefore  disturb  the 
lence  which  they  had  already  attained  under  their  old*^ 
by  the  introduction  of  a  new  ?     And  then,  the  iga 
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and  immorality  at  home ! — why  not  convert  all  our  coun*  BOOK 
trymen  before  we  went  forth  inqaest  of  new  fields  of  Chris^  '^^XL 
tian  enterprise  ?  Even  the  proposed  collection,  also,  was 
stigmatized  as  a  fraudulent  attempt  to  bereave  the  poor  of 
our  parishes  of  that  aid  which  was  their  due.  In  tlie  mean- 
time, they  would  pray  for  the  fulfihnent  of  prophecy  regard- 
ing the  final  prevalence  of  Christianity,  and  reserve  their 
missionary  spirit  for  the  proper  mode  and  season  of  action. 
These  arguments  prevailed,  and  the  overtures  were  dismissed. 
XXYI.  This  zeal  of  the  Moderate  party  for  the  spiritual 
interests  of  our  countrymen  at  home,  instead  of  heathens 
abroad,  was  now  to  be  fully  tested.  In  many  districts, 
where  an  ethical  or  Socinian  style  of  preaching  prevailed, 
the  people  were  still  too  fondly  attached  to  the  church  of 
their  fathers  to  take  refuge  in  secession,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  too  much  alive  to  their  own  eternal  interests  to  rest 
contented  under  such  ministrations.  But,  besides  this,  the 
population  had  so  greatly  increased,  that  the  old  church 
accommodation  was  insufficient,  and  unless  new  churches 
were  erected,  no  resource  remained  for  the  surplus  numbers 
but  the  meeting-houses  of  the  seceders.  Upon  this  pressing 
necessity  the  Assembly  had  been  repeatedly  addressed,  and 
the  entreaties  were  urgent,  that  new  churches  should  be  And  as  to 
built  in  the  more  populous  districts.  Here,  however,  the  cu£^^ 
Moderate  party  shifted  their  ground  for  a  fresh  act  of 
opposition.  This  was  a  popular  demand,  and  at  such  a 
season  all  popular  demands  were  dangerous.  But,  besides 
this,  it  came  from  the  party  opposed  to  them ;  and  these 
chapels  of  ease,  if  erected,  would  be  nothing  less  tiian 
strongholds  of  evangelism,  the  very  cause  which  they  were 
labouring  to  extinguish.  The  official  consideration  of  the 
case  was,  therefore,  held  off  from  year  to  year ;  and  when 
it  could  no  longer  be  retarded,  the  Moderate  party  in  the 
Assembly  prepared  themselves  to  confront  it.  From  1795 
to  1798,  it  was  the  important  point  of  discussion,  and  in 
the  last  of  these  sittings  it  was  disposed  of.  By  this  final 
decision,  every  petition  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel  of  ease 
was  to  receive  a  final  judgment,  not  from  the  presbytery  be- 
fore which  it  was  laid,  but  from  the  Greneral  Assembly,  to 
which  it  was  to  be  carried.    In  this  way  they  deprived  the 
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BOOR    presbyteries  of  their  old  established  right  to   pronoanee 

_        '   judgment,  in  the  first  instance,  subject  only  to  an  appeal  in 

a  higher  court ;  and  by  transferring  the  right  to  the  A»> 

sembly,  they  made  their  own  party,  vho  there  predomi* 

nated,  the  sole  judges  of  every  such  petition. 

XXVII.  While  these  events  had  been  going  on  in  Sool> 
land,  the  condition  of  our  national  church,  in  relation  to 
its  connection  with  the  state,  had  been  occasionally  mixed 
up  with  the  debates  in  the  British  parliament,  and  that, 
especially,  in  the  great  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corpo- 
ration and  Test  Acts.  These  Acts  had  been  regarded  as  the 
great  safeguards  of  our  British  Protestantism  against  the 
aggressions  of  Popery,  by  requiring  every  one,  before  his 
admission  into  office  under  the  Crown,  to  receive  tlie  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  appeal,  however,  was  made,  not 
so  much  in  the  name  of  the  Papists  as  the  Dissenters,  who 
thought  it  a  hard  thing  to  be  classed  among  the  enemies  of 
the  Protestant  faith,  and  made  sharers  in  their  disqualifica- 
tions. After  the  subject  had  been  repeatedly  discussed  in 
parliament,  and  the  demand  finally  settled  by  a  refusal  from 
tiie  votes  of  an  immense  majority,  an  application  was  made 
in  favour  of  Scotland,  before  the  new  parliament,  in  May 
1791.  There,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  presented  a  petition  from 
Appeal  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  moved,  according  to  its  tenor, 
biy on ule' t'^at  "the  house  should  immediately  resolve  itself  into  a 
Test  Act,  committee,  to  consider  how  far  the  clause  of  the  Test  Act, 
imposing  upon  persons  taking  office  the  obligation  of  re- 
ceiving  the  sacrament  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church 
of  England,  extended,  or  ought  to  extend,  to  persons  born 
in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland/'  Eighty- 
five  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  Union,  and  yet  this 
was  the  first  application  of  the  kind  that  had  been  made 
by  the  General  Assembly.  This  long  forbearance  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  doubt  that  existed  as  to  whether  the  Test 
Act  extended  to  natives  of  Scotland,  as  the  fourth  article 
of  the  Treaty  of  Union  had  confirmed  a  communication 
between  the  subjects  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  all  rights, 
privileges,  and  advantages  which  did,  or  might  belong  to 
the  subjects  of  either.     On  the  other  hand,  the  act  for  t»> 
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curing  the  Presbyterian  clmrch  govemment  in  Scotland,  BOOK 
had  exempted  its  people  from  any  oath,  test,  or  subscrip-  ^^^^' 
tion,  inconsistent  with  the  said  Presbyterian  government, 
worship,  and  discipline,  within  that  kingdom  only ;  while  a 
similar  act,  for  the  security  of  the  Church  of  England,  had 
provided  that  its  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  govem- 
ment, in  which,  of  course,  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts 
formed  a  part, ''  should  still  remain,  and  be  in  full  force 
for  ever."  We  have  no  desire  to  enter  into  the  animated 
debate  that  followed,  where  Mr.  Fox,  and  Dundas,  the  sec- 
retary at  war,  were  the  principal  speakers.  The  latter  de- 
clared that  the  Scottish  nation  were  aware  that  the  Test 
Act  existed  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  and,  knowing 
it,  had,  notwitlistanding,  ratified  the  treaty.  It  was  quite  Thesnbject 
unfair,  therefore,  he  argued,  that  having  undeniably  ac-  pI^u^  *** 
quired  tlieir  share  of  the  advantages  of  the  Union,  by  yield- ' 
ing  this  point  at  the  time  the  bargain  was  made,  to  turn 
round  now,  and  demand  back  what  they  had  so  given  up* 
Pitt,  also,  in  his  reply  to  Fox,  who,  in  his  speech,  had  gone 
farther  in  behalf  of  religious  liberty  than  on  any  former 
occasion,  came  to  the  firm  conclusion,  "  that  historical  in- 
ference, contemporary  exposition,  and  the  practice  of  eighty 
years,  proved  it  to  be  law,  that  members  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  were  not  exempted  from  the  Test  Act  in  England." 
To  this  conclusion  the  house  assented,  and  the  motion  was 
negatived  by  149  votes  against  62.  From  this  number,  it 
appears  that  only  two- fifths  of  the  members  had  taken  any 
interest  in  the  question. 

xxviii.    On   the   next  session   of  Parliament,   another 
measure,  connected  with  the  religious  history  of  Scotland, 
was  introduced,  in  the  form  of  a  biU  for  the  relief  '^  of  the  Belief  of 
pastors,  ministers,  and  lay-persons  of  the  Episcopal  com-  ^^^^^ 
munion  in  Scotland."     That  church,  so  patronized  by  the  p^7* 
Stuarts,  had  never  lost  sight  of  the  original  principles  in 
which  it  was  founded;  and  therefore,  while  the  parent  church 
in  England  had  abjured  James  VII.,  in  favour  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  and  afterwards  passed  from  WiUiam  to  Anne, 
and  from  Anne  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  with  little  demur 
or  disputation,  the  little  church  in  the  north,  instead  of 
throwing  itself  into  the  rising  sunshine,  had  stuck  fast  to 
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BOOK    its  old,  and  now  most  unpopular  tenets  aboat  paasiTe  obedi- 

1  ence,  non-resistance,  and  the  divine  right  of  kings.     On  this 

account,  they  had  always  regarded  the  Hanoverian  dynasty 
as  a  sinful  usurpation,  and  in  the  rebellions  of  1715  and 
1745,  had  manifested  their  leanings  towards  the  old  royal 
house  in  no  unequivocal  fashion.  They  had  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  George  II.  and  his  father,  and  to 
pray  for  his  majesty  and  royal  family,  according  to  the 
statute,  which  refusal  had  been  *'  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
wicked  and  unnatural  rebellion  lately  raised  and  carried  oo 
against  his  majesty,  in  favour  of  a  Popish  pretender."  In 
consequence  of  this,  hard  penalties  had  been  enacted  against 
the  recusants,  the  chief  of  which  were,  that  any  pastor  ofll- 
ciating  without  having  qualified  himself,  by  taking  the  oaths 
to  his  majesty,  as  appointed  by  law,  or  who  refused  to  pray 
for  the  royal  famiJy  as  directed,  should  be  subject,  for  the 
first  offence,  to  imprisonment  for  six  months,  and  for  the 
second  to  transportation  for  life,  wliile  all  their  aiders  and 
abettors  were  liable  to  proportionate  penalties.  In  spite  of 
these  enactments,  which,  however,  were  not  enforced,  the 
Episcopalian  clergy  of  Scotland,  and  the  greater  part  of 
tlieir  laity,  remained  consistent  non-jurors  till  1788,  when 
the  death  of  the  Pretender  freed  them  from  their  dilemma. 
It  was  true,  indeed,  that  the  Cardinal  York  still  survived, 
the  last  scion  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  who  assumed,  as  de 
jure  king  of  Great  Britain,  the  title  of  Henry  IX.  ;  but  as 
iie  was  a  priest,  he  had  thereby  forfeited  the  office  of  royalty, 
so  that  the  allegiance  of  all  good  Scottish  £piscopaliaiis 
might  now  be  conscientiously  transferred  to  George  III., 
the  representative  of  the  Stuarts  through  the  electress  Sophia, 
for  whom  they  were  bound  to  pray,  and  for  whom  they 
prayed  accordingly.  It  was  full  time  that  the  disqualify- 
ing statutes  against  them  should  be  rescinded,  and  a  bill  of 
relief  to  that  effect  was  brought  forward  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  the  earl  of  Elgin.  The  only  demur  made  was  at 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  whicli  occurred  on  May  2, 
1792  ;  and  it  was  occasioned  by  insisting  on  the  old  enact- 
ment, that  a  Scottish  Episcopal  clergyman  should  have  his 
orders  from  some  bishop  of  the  English  or  Irish  choreh. 
This  was  stoutly  advocated  by  chancellor  Thurlow,  aai 
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eflcctually  answered  by  bishop  Horsley.   The  latter  stigma-    BOOK 

tized  the  state's  interference  in  this  matter  as  impertinent 

and  unfair,  seeing  no  such  interference  had  ever  been  at- 
tempted with  any  otlier  body  of  dissenters.  "When  a 
clergyman,  ordained  by  one  of  us/'  he  said,  ''settles  as  a 
pastor  of  a  congregation  in  Scotland,  he  is  out  of  the  reach 
of  our  authority — we  have  no  authority  there ;  we  can  have 
no  authority  there;  the  legislature  can  give  us  no  authority 
there/'  *'  This  attempt/'  he  added,  *'  to  introduce  any- 
thing of  an  authorized  political  Episcopacy  into  Scotland, 
would  be  a  direct  infringement  of  the  Union/'  The  measure 
passed  both  Houses  without  further  disputation,  and  Scottish 
Episcopacy,  freed  from  its  political  degradation,  has,  since 
that  period,  been  continually  growing  in  wealth*  and  num- 
bers, and  political  influence. 

XXIX.  During  this  era  of  proposals  for  the  repeal  of  reli- 
gious disqualifications,  the  Popery,  as  well  as  the  Episcopacy 
of  Scotland,  had  its  full  share.  The  Papists  of  England 
and  Ireland  had  already  been  relieved  from  tlie  pain^  and 
penalties  that  affected  their  hereditary  property,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  extend  tlie  same  exemption  to  Scotlimd.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  bill  was  moved  for  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Relief  of 
on  April  23, 1793,  by  Mr.  ]^obert  Dundas,  lord-advocate  of  Popery. 
Scotland,  to  that  effect,  in  mrhich  he  stated  that  in  one  of  the 
statutes  affecting  the  Scots  Roman  Catholics,  '^an  oath, 
called  a  formula  or  solemn  declaration,  was  imposed  upon 
them,  which  they  could  not  take  without  renouncing  the 
religion  they  professed ;  and  if  they  refused  to  take  it,  their 
nearest  Protestant  relation  might  deprive  them  of  their 
estates."  Upon  this  application,  and  a  statement  of  the 
hardship  to  which  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  had  been 
reduced,  who  had  derived  from  his  ancestors  an  estate  of 
£1000  per  annum,  but  was  on  the  point  of  being  stripped  of 

it  by  a  relative,  who  liad  no  other  claim  than  that  of  being 
a  Protestant,  a  bill  of  relief,  substituting  a  new  form  of 
abjuration  and  declaration  for  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catiioiic 
subjects  in  Scotland,  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  passed 
by  both  Houses  of  Parliament 

XXX.  The  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  upon  Britain 
was  dark  and  loworuig.   In  1799,  a  famine  had  commenced 
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BOOK    that  was  general  throughoat  Earope  i  a  still  worse  harrait 
^  succeeded  in  1800,  so  that,  on  the  following  year,  the  scanty 


Briuinat  provisions  of  Enfirland  and  Scotland  had  risen  to  snch 

the  beirin-  ,  *  ,        ,  «  •> 

aingofthe  A  pnce,  that  starvation,  m  a  greater  or  less  degree,  pre- 
Siito^?^*'  vailed  in  every  district  of  the  empire.  In  addition  to 
famine,  the  evils  of  war  had  deepened  around  us,  and  by 
the  *'  Maritime  Confederacy/'  conclnded  at  tlie  end  of  1800, 
the  ports  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden*  hitherto 
onr  granaries  in  seasons  of  agricultaral  depression,  were 
closed  against  us.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the  hostility  of 
nations  had  banded  with  the  opposing  elements  to  accomplish 
the  downfall  of  Britain,  or  drive  it  into  the  lawless  anarchy 
of  a  French  Revolution.  But  the  people  were  already  dis- 
enchanted of  their  republican  dreams,  and  although  cases 
of  riot  and  outrage  occurred  in  various  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland,  they  were  trivial,  compared  with  the  suffer- 
ings  and  privations  that  oaused  them.  The  return  of  a 
moderate  harvest  in  1801,  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  that 
shook  the  Maritime  Confederacy,  and  the  death  of  Paul 
of  Russia,  who  was  its  firmest  support,  opened  the  Baltic 
to  British  "shipping,  so  that  our  markets  were  speedily  fiUed 
with  imported  grain.  A  land  victory  also,  to  which  our 
armies  had  of  late  been  unaccustomed,  and  the  political 
and  commercial  prospects  it  opened  up,  restored  the  confid- 
ence of  the  people,  and  enabled  them  to  look  forward  with 
hope. 

XXXr.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  though  Bonaparte  had 

abandoned  Egypt,  he  had  not  relinquished  the  conquest  of 

thecountry.     It  was  still  in  the  possession  of  liis  formidable 

army ;  and,  in  consequence  of  liis  successes  in  Europe,  there 

was  every  probability  that  ho  would  resume  his  plans  of 

eastern  aggrandisement  with  greater  facilities  than  ever. 

To  maintain,  therefore,  her  command  of  the  Mediterranean, 

and  the  possession  of  her  Indian  empire,  it  was  necessary 

that  Britain  should  make  a  counter- invasion  of  Egypt  upon 

Tiicrrench  an  adequate  scale;  and  accordingly  an  army  of  17,000, 

frj,m  imder  the  command  of  the  brave  old  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby, 

*^>P^       set  sail  from  Marmorice,  in  the  Levant,  anchored  in  Aboukir 

Bay  on  the  2d  of  March  (1800),  and,  on  the  8th,  effected 

a  landing  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy « 
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up  on  the  sandhills,  whom  they  attacked  and  dislodged  from  BOOK 
the  heiglits  and  fort  of  Aboukir.  The  French  rallied  all  ^^^^' 
their  forces  for  a  decisive  engagement,  that  should  secure 
tJieir  poasc8sion  of  the  land  they  had  won ;  and,  on  the  21st, 
they  endured  such  a  battle  at  Alexandria  as  they  had  never 
yet  experienced.  It  was  indeed  a  fearful  meeting,  espe- 
cially between  the  French  Invincibles,  who  had  never  yet 
failed,  and  the  Highland  regiments,  that  would  not  yield  a 
foot  in  the  onset.  The  desperate  hand-to-hand  encounter 
of  the  bayonet,  so  seldom  had  recourse  to  in  modern  war- 
fare, was  here  the  chief  weapon  of  trial  after  ammunition 
had  failed,  and  even  the  stones  been  used  as  missiles;  and 
as  the  struggle  grew  closer  still,  the  combatants  wielded  the 
butts  of  their  muskets,  and  even  closed  in  the  death -gripe,  to 
make  death  or  victory  more  certain.  From  day-break  un- 
til nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  this  desperate  trial  continued 
with  various  fortune,  until  the  French  fled,  not,  however, 
before  tliey  had  left  nearly  a  fifth  of  their  army  dead  on 
the  field.  The  French  prisoners  declared,  on  this  occasion, 
that  the  battles  in  Italy  were  nothing  compared  to  those 
they  had  fought  since  the  landing  of  the  British  in  Egypt — 
that,  in  fact,  they  had  never  fought  till  now.  This  battle, 
independently  of  its  immediate  importance,  was  of  great 
service  as  a  prestige  in  future  efforts ;  but  a  heavy  price 
had  to  be  paid  for  it  by  the  death  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby. 
The  brave  old  Scot,  who  was  short  sighted,  got  entangled 
of,  unawares  among  the  combatants,  and  received  a  mortal 
wound,  of  which  he  died  on  board  the  flag-ship,  on  the 
evening  of  the  28th.  So  spiritless  had  tJie  French  become 
after  the  battle  of  Alexandria,  that,  before  Cairo,  5000  of 
their  disciplined  troops  allowed  themselves  to  be  beaten  and 
driven  off  the  field,  by  an  army,  or  rather  half-arranged  mob 
of  Turkish  soldiers.  It  was  evident  that  they  could,  no 
longer  keep  possession  of  Egypt,  reinforced  as  the  British 
army  soon  was,  by  the  arrival  of  troops  from  India;  and 
the  French,  to  the  number  of  24,000,  capitulated,  on  con- 
dition of  being  conveyed  to  France.  When  tidings  of  these 
events  reached  Edinburgh,  the  general  triumph  was  mixed 
witli  regret  for  the  loss  of  the  victor  of  Alexandria,  whose 
private  worth,  as  well  as  high  military  achievements,  had 
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BOOK  endeared  him  to  tlie  hearts  of  his  countrymen ;  and  a  monn- 
ment  to  his  memory  was  decreed  to  be  erected  in  the  High 
church  of  the  Scottish  capital.  The  arriTal,  also,  of  the 
42d  regiment  of  Highlanders — the  conquerors  of  the  far- 
famed  Invincibles — awoke  the  national  enthusiasm  of  the 
city ;  and  as  the  crowds  looked  upon  the  countenances  of 
these  brave  mountaineers,  now  bronzed  with  the  climatet 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  they  caught  ardour  and  courage  for 
the  years  of  trial  that  were  yet  before  them,  and  those 
threats  of  invasion  that  were  to  summon  them  to  resistance. 
XXXII.  The  condition  of  France  and  England  after  these 
important  events,  made  peace  desirable  to  both  countries. 
Britain,  now  without  allies  on  the  continent,  could  not 
assail  her  rival  by  land,  while  the  latter,  with  her  fleets 
blockaded  in  her  ports,  was  unable  to  encounter  her  island 
enemy  by  sea.  In  other  respects,  the  advantage  lay  on 
the  side  of  Britain,  whose  mercantile  shipping  had  increased 
nearly  one-third  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in 
1793,  while  that  of  France  had  been  nearly  annihilated. 
TJie  revenue  of  France,  also,  notwithstanding  her  victories 
and  conquests,  was  still  less  than  it  had  been  previous  to 
the  revolution,  while  that  of  Britain  was  nearly  doubled. 
The  negotiations  for  peace,  therefore,  which  had  now  been 
going  on  for  some  time,  were  listened  to  more  cordially  by 
France,  after  all  hope  of  the  occupation  of  Egypt  had  been 
destroyed;  and  on  the  27th  of  March,  1802,  a  definitive 
Peaco  of  treaty,  called  the  peace  of  Amiens,  was  signed.  Notliing 
^™*®°'*  could  exceed  the  delight  of  the  two  hostile  nations  at  this 
cessation  of  hostilities :  here  was  peace  extended  over  the 
whole  world,  in  which  men  would  sit  under  their  own  vine 
and  fig-tree.  It  was  a  most  delusive  hope ;  for  Bonaparte 
would  not,  and  dared  not  stand  still,  in  tliat  career  of  am- 
bition in  which  he  proposed  to  be  all  or  nothing ;  so  that, 
even  during  the  continuance  of  this  short  peace,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  consolidate  his  power  by  aggressions  that  were 
certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  provoke  a  fresh  outbreak.  Such 
was  especially  the  case  when  he  persisted  in  occupying 
Holland,  and  reducing  Switzerland  to  French  dominion, 
notwithstanding  the  guarantee  of  former  treaties.  Thesp 
proceedings,  and  his  demands  upon  Britain  for  the  i 
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ation  of  Malta,  Egypt,  and  the  Cape,  led  to  tlieir  natural  BOOK 
results.  In  May  1803,  after  fourteen  short  months  of  peace,  ^^^' 
that  had  only  served  as  a  breathing  interval,  war  was  again 
proclaimed  by  France  against  England — a  proclamation  that 
was  welcomed  in  the  latter  country  with  huzzas  and  hata 
in  the  air.  The  proceedings  of  Bonaparte  had  awakened 
universal  alarm,  and  it  was  thought  better  to  endure  at 
once  the  stern  realities  of  war,  than  the  protracted  torture 
of  such  a  life  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

XXXIII.  The  first  blow  which  Napoleon  struck  was  at  the  Warm, 
commercial  prosperity  of  Britain ;  and  this  he  did  by  in- 
vading Hanover,  occupying  the  free  cities  of  Bremen  and 
Hamburg,  and  closing  the  rivers  fUbe  and  Weser  against 
our  commerce.  Tarentum  and  Leghorn  were  also  seized, 
and  all  the  British  merchandise  in  these  ports  confiscated. 
His  next  preparation  was  for  the  invasion  of  Britain  itself; 
and  Boulogne,  which  was  his  great  rendezvous  for  this  pur- 
pose, was  soon  crowded  with  armies  and  flotillas.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  English  invasions  of  France  in  the  days  of  Edward 
III.  and  Henry  V.,  were  now  to  be  fearfully  requited. 
These  preparations,  however,  were  met  by  correspondent 
musterings,  so  that  our  whole  island  bristled  with  bayonets, 
and  resounded  with  marchings  and  counter,  marchings.  It 
was  now  the  season  for  Russia,  Austria,  and  Sweden,  to  re-  , 
member  past  injuries,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  present 
opportunity ;  and,  accordingly,  they  broke  off  with  France 
in  favour  of  Britain,  and  received  aid  from  the  latter  in  sub- 
stantial money  subsidies.  Still,  however,  the  preparations  at 
Boulogne  went  forward,  and  all  was  ready  for  the  invasion. 
Nothing  was  wanting  but  the  arrival  of  the  combined  French 
and  Spanish  fleets,  by  which  the  flotilla  was  to  be  covered 
in  its  passage  across  the  straits,  as  Bonaparte  had  calculated. 
But  Nelson,  every  way  as  formidable  on  sea  as  Napoleon  on 
land,  after  having  watched  and  pursued  the  enemy's  naval 
squadrons  as  often  as  they  attempted  to  muster,  at  length 
closed  with  them  on  October  21,  1805,  a  few  leagues  off  Battle  of 
Trafalgar,  from  which  cape  the  battle  that  followed  derives  *^' 
its  name.  The  enemy  numbered  thirty -three  sail  of  the  line 
and  seven  frigates ;  the  British  fleet  consisted  of  twenty- 
seven  sail  of  the  line,  four  frigates,  one  schooner,  and  a  cut- 
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BOOK  ten  It  would  be  impossible  in  our  short  limits  to  tell  Iwv 
XXXI.  ^j^i^  Nelson  manceuvred  Iiis  fleet,  and  how  fiilly  the  natJwml 
expectation  was  realized  of  ^  every  man  doing  his  daty." 
The  combined  fleets  were  crushed  s  twenty  French  end 
Spanish  ships  struck  their  colours,  and  20,000  prisoners  M 
into  the  hands  of  the  British.  The  imminent  dang^  of  as 
invasion  was  thus  scattered  by  a  single  blow  ^  the  poUie 
mind  of  Britain,  so  long  wound  to  the  utmost  stretch,  wm 
restored  to  its  former  tranquillity — and  Nelson's  great  work 
was  ended.  In  the  middle  of  the  engagement  he  was  mor- 
tally wounded  by  a  musket  bullet,  but  lived  to  hear  that  the 
victory  was  secured,  when  he  exclaimed,  **  Thank  Grod,  I  have 
done  my  duty ! ''  and  expired.  His  body  was  brought  home^ 
and  buried  in  solemn  funeral  triumph,  amidst  tlie  tears  of  a 
people  who  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  that  the  death  of  tbeir 
greatest  of  naval  heroes  was  counterbalanced  by  the  glory 
of  the  victory,  and  the  safety  to  which  it  had  restored  them. 
xxxiv.  Finding  that  he  could  no  longer  hope  to  invade 
England,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  now  Emperor  of  France,  re- 
solved to  anticipate  the  hostile  movements  of  the  Anstrians, 
before  they  could  be  joined  by  their  allies  the  Russians. 
He  therefore  suddenly  broke  up  the  encampment  at  Bou- 
logne ;  and  while  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  liondon  wondered 
what  had  become  of  the  numerous  and  splendid  army  that 
had  been  destined  for  the  conquest  of  Britain,  the  detach- 
ments of  which  it  was  composed  had  proceeded  by  various 
routes,  and  by  movements  that  were  profoundly  calculated^ 
towards  the  Rhine,  so  that  at  one  and  the  same  instant  the 
whole  were  concentrated  within  the  Austrian  territory. 
Campaign  Thus  its  destination  was  only  ascertained  when  it  was  too 
Utfc^  '"  late  to  prevent  it.  After  a  scries  of  engagements,  in  which 
the  French  were  successful,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Russians* 
who  arrived  too  late  to  aid  the  Austrians,  the  decisive  bat- 
tle of  Austerlitz  was  fought,  in  which  Bonaparte  may  be 
said  to  have  eclipsed  his  former  victories.  So  complete  was 
his  success  on  this  occasion,  that  the  Russian  army  was 
glad  to  obtain  an  unmolested  retreat.  Prussia  withdrew 
from  the  coalition,  and  joined  the  prosperous  cause  td 
Napoleon;  while  the  Austrian  emperor,  reduced  to  vi 
helplessness^  was  fain  to  submit  to  whatever  terms  thit 
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queror  might  dictate.  Such  was  the  result  of  the  campaiga  BOOK 
of  Austerlitz.  In  three  short  months  from  the  breaking  up  ^^^^' 
of  tlie  army  at  Boulogne,  Germany  was  overrun  and  Austria 
prostrated.  The  thought  makes  us  ask,  with  a  sort  of 
shudder,  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  Britain  under 
such  an  army,  and  so  commanded,  had  the  battle  of  Trafal- 
gar not  iiappened  ?  Europe  was  again  helpless  under  the 
foot  of  Napoleon,  who  proceeded  to  dispart  territories  and 
create  sovereigns  at  his  pleasure,  not  only  from  among  the 
princely  houses  of  Germauy,  but  the  members  of  his  own 
family.  The  blow  of  Austerlitz  struck  deeply  even  into 
the  heart  of  London.  Pitt,  on  receiving  the  tidings,  looked 
mournfully  for  a  time  upon  the  chart  of  Europe,  and  see- 
ing no  hope  or  promise  there,  exclaimed,  in  a  desponding 
tone,  **  We  may  close  that  map  for  half  a  century  I ''  It 
was  indeed  so,  for  tlie  constituted  landmarks  of  empires  were 
to  undergo  wonderful  changes.  He  died  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  following  year  (January  23, 1806),  and  his  last 
words,  prophetic  of  the  coming  calamities,  without  the  pros- 
pect of  a  successful  termination,  were,  *' Alas,  my  country  l** 

XXXV.  After  such  events,  it  seems  almost  ridiculous  to  turn  impeaoh* 
from  them  to  such  an  incident  as  tlie  impeachment  of  Lord  Lo«1  Mel- 
Melville.  But  happy  it  would  have  been,  at  this  time,  for  tlie  ^"^®' 
other  countries  of  Europe,  if  their  history  had  had  nothing 
more  serious  to  record ;  and  besides,  the  said  impeachment 
was  at  this  season  a  matter  of  excitement  as  stirring  to  the 
Scottish  mind  as  even  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  For  Mel- 
ville was  an  honoured  name  in  the  eyes  of  Iiis  countrymen; 
he  held  the  important  appointment  of  treasurer  of  the  navy ; 
and  not  only  had  iiis  political  character  and  talents  stood 
deservedly  high,  but  he  iiad  also  used  his  great  influence  for 
the  especial  welfare  of  his  country,  and  the  procurement  of 
snug  appointments  for  many  of  its  well-born  and  enterprising, 
but  penniless  children.  It  was  no  light  circumstance,  there- 
fore, for  tlie  Scotsmen  of  the  day,  that  such  a  man  should 
be  accused,  more  especially  when  the  charges  were  mingled 
with  abundance  of  national  dislike  and  aspersion  on  the  part 
of  tlie  people  of  England.  His  lordship  was  impeached  of 
having  applied  the  public  money  to  his  private  use  and  pro- 
fit; of  having  authorized  his  paymaster  to  draw  large  sums 
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from  the  Bank  of  England  on  his  Acoouut^  aa  treasurer  of 
the  navy,  and  place  it  in  his  own  name  with  hia  private 
banker ;  and  of  having  shared  with  his  paymaster  in  the 
profits  derived  from  this  nefarious  transference.  Such  was 
tlie  substance  of  ten  charges  contained  in  the  impeachment 
of  Lord  Melville,  and  the  trial  commenced  in  Westminster 
hall  on  April  29,  1806.  It  lasted  sixteen  days,  and  hb 
lordship  was  acquitted  of  each  and  all  of  the  charges  by  an 
immense  majority.  The  triumph  of  this  acquittal  in  Scot- 
laud,  wliere  lie  had  exercised  all  but  kingly  authority,  the 
willing  homage  of  a  free  people,  was  loud  and  unbounded, 
and  it  was  expressed  in  the  usual  fashion  by  corporation 
addresses  and  civic  illuminations. 

xxxvi.  After  the  peace  of  Presburg,  by  which  the  Contin^t 
was  subjected  to  France,  Britain  was  again  left  to  maintain 
the  contest  alone.  This  she  attempted  on  land  by  a  diver- 
sion in  favour  of  Naples,  the  royal  family  of  which  had  been 
driven  out  by  Napoleon,  to  give  place  to  his  brother,  who 
was  invested  with  the  Neapolitan  crown.  The  attempt 
was  made  in  Sicily,  where  Sir  John  Stuart,  at  the  head  of 
5000  of  the  British  troops,  gave  battle  at  Maida,  on  July  6, 
1806,  to  7500  French  veterans,  under  General  Reyner. 
Several  of  our  soldiers  had  never  yet  been  under  fire,  while 
most  of  them  had  seen  little  service  ;  but  they  nevertheless 
advanced  to  the  charge  of  bayonets  with  such  resolution, 
that  the  French  wavered,  and  were  finally  routed,  with  tlie 
loss  of  half  their  army.  This,  compared  with  the  great 
events  of  the  European  warfare,  was  but  a  skirmish,  and 
was  attended  with  no  immediate  results,  as  the  British  were 
soon  afterwards  obliged  to  return  to  Palermo;  but  the  moral 
effects  of  the  battle  of  Maida,  like  those  of  Alexandria,  were 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  land  battles  to  which  our 
armies  were  soon  afterwards  summoned.  By  sea,  the  w^ar 
was  more  satisfactory  still ;  for  the  Brest  fleet,  that  had  not 
been  engaged  at  Trafalgar,  was  destroyed  in  tlnee  successive 
engagements,  so  that  nothing  of  Napoleon's  empire  was  left 
on  sea  but  the  Kochfort  fleet,  wiiicli  wa^  closely  shut  up  in 
port,  after  a  narrow  escape  from  the  British  squadrons 
during  a  six  months'  cruize. 

xixvn.  In  the  meantime,  the  career  of  (he  French  am* 
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peror  went  onward  with  gigantic  steps.     He  had  already    BOOR 

prostrated  Austria   in  one  short  campaign;   and  now  he 

turned  upon  Prussia,  wljich  was  to  experience  a  similar  fate,  ^™".»* 
Nor  was  such  a  punishment  undeserved ;  for  that  power,  and  httm< 
on  being  bribed  by  Napoleon  with  the  oflfer  of  the  posses-  ^^^ 
sion  of  Hanover,  which  belonged  to  the  British  crown,  had 
ungenerously  left  Austria  to  its  fate ;  and  now  that  the  bribe 
was  withheld  when  the  victor  was  in  a  condition  to  refuse, 
Prussia  resolved  to  rush  single-handed  into  the  war^  and 
take  vengeance  for  the  imposture  by  which  she  had  become 
the  dupe  of  France  and  tlie  shame  of  Europe.  Her  soldiers 
went  to  the  field  singing  songs  of  triumph,  as  if  the  great 
Frederick  were  still  at  their  head,  under  whose  leading  they 
had  formerly  discomfited  the  French,  when  the  latter  were 
as  two,  or  even  three,  to  one.  But  that  sunshine  of  fortune 
had  passed  away  from  them  to  their  enemies,  and  Napoleon 
was  even  a  greater  general  than  Frederick.  He  entered 
the  campaign  witli  his  usual  profound  calculation,  and  his 
usual  rapidity  of  execution ;  and  the  battles  of  Jena  and 
Auerstadt,  by  which  the  armies  of  Prussia  were  cut  down 
to  a  handful  of  8000  fugitive  soldiers,  under  tlie  command 
of  old  Blucher,  reduced  the  kingdom  to  a  more  degraded 
condition  than  even  Austria  itself.  Her  strong  fortresses 
were  seized  ;  her  capital  was  occupied  by  the  French ;  tlie 
tomb  of  Frederick  was  plundered  of  the  sword  and  orders 
of  the  mighty  dead,  which  were  sent  as  trophies  to  France  5 
while  Bonaparte  publicly  threatened  that  he  would  impov- 
erish the  Prussian  nobles  until  they  were  forced  to  beg 
their  bread.  A  contribution  equivalent  to  nearly  twelve 
millions  of  our  money,  which  he  forthwith  imposed  upon 
the  country,  showed  that  this  was  no  empty  menace.  Here, 
also,  he  published  his  famous  Berlin  decree.  Of  all  Ids  ene-  The  Berlia 
mies,  Britain  was  the  most  hated,  because  the  most  formid-  ®°"®' 
able  and  unapproachable  ;  it  had  confronted  him  in  all  his 
movements,  subsidized  every  power  that  was  at  war  with 
him,  destroyed  his  navy,  and  blockaded  his  ports;  and  all 
this  it  had  been  enabled  to  do,  because  it  was  what  he  had 
contemptuously  termed  it,  "  a  nation  of  shopkeepers" — the 
great  mart  of  the  world,  whose  merchants  were  princes,  and 
whose  wealth  could  raise  up  enemies  against  him  in  every 
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BOOK  quarter.  But  this  Berlin  decree  was  to  be  a  ftiB  geqwRJi; 
-  ^'  By  it,  the  British  islands  were  declared  to  be  in  a  < 
blockade.  All  traffic  or  communication  widi  tfaaoi  ^ 
Jiibited  ;  all  British  property  or  morchandiae  feiuid'  in  wnf 
country  under  the  control  of  France,  was  to  be  eonfiMStttoif 
and  all  British  subjects  residing  there  were  to. be  nnii 
prisoners  of  war.  Men  laughed  at  the  idee  of 
such  an  island  as  Britain  i  but  when  Europe,  now 
control  of  Napoleon,  was  dosed  at  every  entnmoe 
our  traffic,  the  blockade  was  too  serious  a  reality  i 
it  been  carried  into  full  effect,  our  resources  would  have 
been  dried  up,  our  fleets  rotting  in  their  harbouis,  and  Britain 
would  have  been  thrown  back  upon  her  agricultural  ve^ 
sonrces,  by  which  she  would  have  speedily  dwindled  into  a 
mere  third-rate  power.  But,  happily,  even  the  authority  of 
Napoleon  conid  not  annihilate  the  love  of  sugar,  broad* 
cloths,  and  cotton  manufactures.  The  tributary  nation^ 
no  longer  able  to  purchase  these  British  articles  in  open 
market,  still  continued  to  procure  them  by  stealth  i  and  be 
soon  found  himself  at  war  with  whole  armies  of  smogf^en^ 
that  carried  on  their  campaigns  against  the  Berlin 
with  a  cunning  and  rapidity  that  fully  matched  liia 
His  agents  in  the  continental  towns,  finding  that  they  cooM 
not  stop  such  a  gainful  trading,  turned  it  to  their  own 
private  account,  by  the  sale  of  licenses ;  and  at  last  Bona- 
parte, discovering  all  his  efforts  unavailing,  became  him- 
self the  master-trader  in  this  singular  kind  of  merchandise, 
and  chief  salesman  of  that  nation  of  shopkeepers  whose 
honest  trade  he  had  so  disdainfully  ridiculed.  And  that  his 
speculations  were  successful  was  fully  attested  by  a  smn 
equivalent  to  sixteen  millions  of  sterling  money,  snugly  de- 
posited under  the  Tuileries,  and  mainly  derived  from  the 
sale  of  these  licenses. 
BoMparte  xxxviii.  After  the  humiliation  of  Prussia  by  the  cam- 
Russia.  paign  of  Jena,  Bonaparte  had  now  full  opportunity  to  tnrn 
upon  Russia,  the  most  formidable  portion  of  the  anti-Gallic 
confederacy.  Having  reinforced  his  army  in  Poland^  he 
advanced  with  his  wonted  celerity,  and  by  the  end  of  t^ 
year  had  commenced  a  winter  campaign  with  his 
fortune.      At  length,  on  February  8, 1807,  the 
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Eylan  was  fought;  and  here  the  French  found  a  more  ob-  BOOK 
stinate  resistance  than  they  had  hitherto  been  wont  to  en-  ^^^^' 
counter.  Even  with  all  their  self-suflSciency,  it  had  now 
become  a  question  among  them  whether  the  Frenchman  or 
the  Russian  was  the  better  soldier;  and,  had  the  numbers 
been  equal,  perhaps  the  matter  would  have  been  settled  in 
favour  of  the  latter  at  Eylau.  Even  as  it  was,  the  army  of 
Napoleon  was  so  roughly  handled,  and  his  victory  was  so 
uncertain,  that  he  was  on  the  eve  of  making  his  first  retreat 
before  an  enemy.  But  the  season  of  that  terrible  alterna- 
tive, which  he  was  to  sustain  from  the  combined  armies  and 
Avinter  storms  of  Russia,  had  not  yet  arrived.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  Russian  military  force  was  occupied 
with  a  Turkish  war ;  and  the  loans  which  were  expected 
from  Britain  were  churlishly  withheld  by  the  short-sighted 
statesmen  of  London  who  had  entered  into  the  places  of 
Pitt  and  Fox»  so  that  the  Czar  was  unable  to  make  those 
strenuous  efforts  by  which  the  career  of  the  common  enemy 
might  have  been  effectually  arrested.  The  battles  of  Heila- 
berg  and  Friedland  succeeded  in  the  middle  of  the  same  year, 
with  such  unfavourable  results  to  Russia,  that  Alexander, 
weary  of  maintaining  the  contest  alone,  and  disgusted  with 
the  parsimony  of  the  British  cabinet,  lent  a  willing  ear  to 
the  overtures  of  Bonaparte;  and  on  June  25,  1807,  both 
emperors  met  upon  a  raft  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and 
moored  in  the  middle  of  the  Niemen,  near  Tilsit.  Here,  Treaty  of 
the  eloquence  and  persuasive  powers  of  Napoleon  so  com- 
pletely enthralled  the  young  Russian  monarch,  that  a  treaty 
was  quickly  formed  between  them,  known  in  history  as  the 
peace  of  Tilsit,  the  terms  of  which  were  in  every  way  grati- 
fying to  the  ambition  of  the  modern  Cassar.  Nearly  half 
of  the  Prussian  kingdom  was  dismembered,  and  erected 
into  a  sovereignty,  under  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia, for  Napoleon's  brother,  Jerome,  and  an  appanage 
for  the  King  of  Saxony.  Turkey  was  to  be  partitioned  be- 
tween France  and  Russia,  after  it  had  been  conquered  by 
their  combined  armies ;  Egypt  and  the  Adriatic  coasts  were 
to  become  the  property  of  France ;  and  the  dynasties  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  to  be  replaced  by  members  of  tlie 
family  of  the  French  emperor.      Thus  the  world  itself  was 
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BOOK  tlironement.  Spain,  Spain  was  the  ''  nicer  "  that  destroyed 
XXXI.  |j.j^ — ^  f^^^  which  he  repeatedly  and  monrnfaUy  aekiifyw. 
ledged  in  Ills  last  days  of  exile  among  the  eolitndes  of  St 
Helena;  and  Caesar,  falling  at  the  base  of  Pompey'e  atataSy 
could  not  have  afforded  a  more  impresslTe  wanungp  or 
pointed  a  deeper  moral. 
AdTan-  XLi.  Although  Spain  was  occupied  by  French  wmnm, 

s^^when  its  Strong  fortresses  held  by  French  garrisonSi  and  its  capi- 
invAded.  ^^  made  the  residence  of  a  French  sovereign  and  Us  coiiit» 
tlie  country  and  the  people  were  still  unconqaered.  The 
peasantry  were  no  party  in  the  compact  of  their  recreant 
nobles,  and  were  as  ready  to  rise  and  arm  as  if  the  enemy 
were  still  on  the  further  side  of  the  Pyrennees.  All  that 
they  needed  was  some  bold  leader,  let  his  rank  be  what  it 
might,  to  place  himself  at  their  head,  and  raise  the  old  na- 
tional war-cry  of  *^  St.  Jago/'  And  such  leaders  they  soon 
found  in  abundance.  Add  to  this,  that  Spain,  unlike  othsr 
countries,  might  still  be  comparatively  unscathed,  thofu^ 
Madrid  itself,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  should  be  ia 
the  hands  of  a  conqueror.  In  invading  a  country.  Na- 
poleon's great  military  tactic  was  to  press  right  onward  to 
the  capital,  the  seizure  of  which  was  a  blow  that  paralyied 
tiie  nation  in  an  instant,  and  to  its  furthest  extremities,  in* 
stead  of  wasting  time  upon  the  intermediate  towns  and  for- 
tresses. But  Spain  could  not  thus  be  subdued ;  for  it  wis 
divided  into  separate  provinces,  not  only  by  the  sierras  that 
intersected  it,  but  the  different  races  by  which  these  locali- 
ties were  peopled,  so  that  the  conquest,  or  even  the  destruc- 
tion of  one  province,  would  scarcely  affect  the  activity  of 
the  others,  and  each  could  still  continue  "  to  fight  for  iti 
own  hand.''  It  had  no  specific  head  or  heart  as  its  seat  of 
life,  at  which  a  mortal  blow  could  be  dealt:  instead  of  this 
it  was  a  polypus,  of  which  every  limb  had  a  distinct  inde- 
pendent vitality.  Upon  these  circumstances  Napoleon  does 
not  seem  to  have  calculated,  until  the  war  brought  them 
out  in  full  development,  and  when  it  was  too  late  to  coun- 
teract them. 

XLli.  It  was  not  long  before  the  Celtic,  Gothic,  and  Moor- 
ish blood  of  the  Spanish  people  was  kindled  by  the 
that  were  heaped  upon  tlie  royal  family  and  upon  1 
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and  in  every  province  juntas  were  formed,  armies  mustered.  BOOK 
and  a  fierce  war  to  the  knife  commenced,  irrespective  of  ___', 
royal  proclamations  or  heraldic  defiances,  that  were  beyond  Resistance 
the  means  of  the  insurgents;  while  the  French,  indignant  Spaniards, 
at  a  mode  of  warfare  not  laid  down  in  the  '^bookish  theoric/' 
although  it  had  been  rendered  necessary  by  their  own  pro- 
ceedings, treated  the  enemy,  not  as  soldiers,  but  as  brigands, 
and  lianged  or  shot  them  without  mercy,  instead  of  admit- 
ting them  to  honourable  quarter.  Thus  the  war  soon  deepened 
into  a  ferocity  that  more  than  equalled  the  worst  days  of 
Tamerlane  or  Gengiz  Khan ;  and  in  the  midst  of  heroio 
patriotism  and  chivalrous  deeds,  the  blood  of  innocence  and 
helplessness  was  shed  like  water,  while  every  execution  on 
the  one  side  was  followed  by  a  deed  of  assassination  on  the 
other.  Notwitlistanding  the  gallant  defence  of  Saragossa,  a 
defence  only  to  be  paralleled  by  that  of  Saguntum  in  the  same 
country  more  than  2000  years  before ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  defeat  of  the  French  at  Baylen,  where  20,000 laid  down 
their  arms  and  surrendered — a  submission  most  strange  to  the 
soldiers  of  Napoleon — the  Spaniards  soon  showed  that  un- 
trained valour  is  no  match  for  military  discipline  and  modern 
strategy ;  so  that  ns  often  as  they  abandoned  their  guerilla 
warfare,  and  hazarded  their  fortune  in  the  open  field,  they 
were  sure  to  be  defeated  by  the  veteran  armies  of  France. 
To  England  therefore  they  loudly  appealed  for  aid,  and  Eng-  Briuin 
land  gladly  responded  to  the  call,  for  tlie  cause  was  her  own  spanUh 
as  well  as  that  of  Spain.  Independently,  also,  of  mercantile  ^^"^^^ 
and  political  motives,  the  gallant  resistance  of  the  Spaniards, 
aggrandized  by  the  enchantment  of  distance,  so  delighted 
the  British  public,  that  our  ministry  were  driven  forward 
in  tlicir  measures  by  the  universal  acclamation.  Subsidies 
were  therefore  voted  with  a  profusion  that  makes  their  pay- 
ment still  felt;  and  independently  of  money,  it  was  resolved 
that  troops  should  also  be  sent  to  assist  in  the  liberation  of  the 
peninsula,  which  was  thought,  from  the  extravagant  repre- 
sentations of  the  Spaniards,  to  be  a  matter  of  easy  achieve- 
ment.  And  indeed,  the  first  operations  of  the  war  after  the 
British  had  landed,  gave  encouragement  to  this  hope.  By 
the  battle  of  Vimeira  the  French  were  so  completely  de- 
feated that  they  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Portugal,  by  the 
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convention  of  Cintra ;  while  Sir  John  Moore,  at  the  hcaH 
of  a  large  British  force,  entered  Spain,  and,  encouraged  by 
tiie  representations  of  the  Spanish  Cortes,  pressed  onwaid 
for  Madrid,  to  relieve  the  capital,  now  besieged  by  the 
French.  But  Madrid  surrendered  without  a  blow  ;  and  Sir 
John,  finding  that  he  had  been  allured  into  the  heart  of  the 
country  by  fallacious  promises,  and  that  the  French  were 
about  to  envelope  him  with  an  overwhelming  force,  was 
reduced  to  the  hazardous  alternative  of  a  retreat  into  Gali- 
cia.  And  seldom  was  a  retreat  performed  under  such  diffi- 
culties, or  attended  with  such  privations  and  sufferings.  At 
last  he  reached  Corunna,  where  British  transports  came 
round  from  V^igo,  to  embark  his  army  ^  but  hitlier  also  came 
Soult,  who  had  followed  Moore  in  hot  pursuit,  having  re- 
ceived express  commands  from  Napoleon  to  drive  the^ 
British  intruders  into  the  sea.  Sir  John  seeing  battle  in- 
evitable, prepared  for  a  parting  blow,  although  his  army, 
spiritless  and  toil-worn,  was  now  reduced  to  14,000  men, 
while  Soult  had  at  least  20,000  veterans,  hearty,  in  trim, 
and  eager  for  the  combat.  Moore  having  made  his  arrange- 
ments with  the  utmost  care  and  skill,  cheered  his  drooping 
regiments  with  soldierly  encouragements,  and  roused  the 
spirit  of  the  gallant  42d  with  the  short  pithy  exhortation, 
'*  Highlanders,  remember  Egypt ! "  And  well  did  the  brave 
countrymen  of  Sir  John  remember  his  words,  by  the  deeds 
of  that  day,  in  wliich  they  bore  a  distinguished  part 
Napoleon's  best  general  was  defeated,  his  troops  were  broken 
and  scattered,  and  the  British  army  was  embarked  in  safety. 
But  their  gallant  and  beloved  general  did  not  share  in  this 
successful  consummation  of  a  most  hazardous  retreat^  which 
his  able  conduct  had  procured  for  them ;  for  lie  was  mor- 
tally wounded  by  a  cannon  shot^  and  carried  into  Corunna 
by  his  weeping  Highlanders,  after  he  had  gazed  on  the  con- 
ilict  to  the  last,  and  been  gladdened  by  the  assurance  that 
his  soldiers  were  victorious.  Ilis  wish  was  to  be  buried 
where  lie  fell,  and  accordingly  his  body  was  interred  in  the 
rampart  of  the  citadel  of  Corunna,  where  his  obsequies  were 
performed  at  midnight  amidst  the  throng  and  hnrry  of  de- 
parture. 

XLiii.  For  every  poison  there  can  be  found  an  antidole* 
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and  a  Iiealing  plant  grows  even  iii  the  dark  liaunt  of  the  BOOK 
rattlesnake.  Such  is  also  tlie  case  in  the  political  world,  by  ?"^^ 
whicli  tiiose  wasteful  processes  that  would  end  in  universal  de- 
struction are  checked  or  counteracted,  and  made  subservient 
to  the  purposes  of  reproduction.  This  fact  is  conspicuous 
in  the  liistory  of  Napoleon.  To  become  lord  of -the  whole 
world,  a  station  never  destined  for  a  son  of  Adam,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  command  the  ocean  as  well  as  the 
land ;  but  here  the  naval  dominion  of  Britain  confronted 
him ;  and  wlien  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  prevail  in  the  con- 
test. Providence  raised  up  a  Nelson  against  him,  by  wliom 
his  e£forts  were  baffled,  and  his  navies  destroyed.  In  like 
manner,  when  it  was  nece^ary  Uiat  his  oppressive  dominion 
should  be  broken  on  land  as  it  had  been  on  sea,  a  Welling- 
ton  was  fitted  and^sent  forth  for  the  task— one,  too,  be  it  FitneMof 
observed,  who^not  only  possessed  tlioseVery  qualities  which  fo/the****" 
were  best  adapted  to  match  and  counteract  the  wondrous  •"»«*X«'«y 
powers  of  Napoleon,  but  who  had  learned  the  art  of  war  in 
the  military  school  of  Angers  in  France ;  and  tlius,  strangely 
enough,  the  country  that  was  nursing  the  bane  was  at  the 
same  period  preparing  the  antidote.  After  undergoing  an 
arduous  apprenticesliip  in  India,  where  he  learned  the  art 
of  handling  armies,  and  making  war  upon  a  large  scale — an 
art  in  which  our  home  generals  were  naturally  deficient — 
and  after  having  acquired  a  high  military  reputation  as  tlie 
victor  of  Assaye,  Wellington,  at  present  only  Sir  Arthur 
W^ellesley,  was  entrusted  with  the  important  charge  of  the 
Peninsular  war.  He  set  sail  with  the  armament^  from 
Cork,  on  J  uly  12, 1808,  but,  on  arriving  at  Corunna,  he  found 
tlie  Spaniards  so  arrogant  in  the  confidence  of  their  own 
power,  that  they  did  not  need  the  aid  of  a  British  army  i 
all  that  they  wanted  was  a  supply  of  British  money,  with 
which  Sir  Arthur  furnished  them.  He  then  turned  his 
course  to  Portugal,  according  to  their  advice;  and  soon 
after  landing,  he  defeated  the  French,  first  at  Rolica,  and 
afterwards  at  Vimeira.  The  Convention  of  Cintra,  whicli 
followed  the  last  victory,  so  highly  displeased  him,  that  he 
returned  to  London,  conceiving  his  services  no  longer  neces* 
sary ;  but  the  numerous  defeats  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
retreat  of  tlie  British  to  Corunna,  again  called  him  into 
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BOOK   action.    His  plan  was  to  defend  Spain,  in  Umi  CiM 
^^^^^^'    ill  Portugal,  and  for  this  purpose  he  set  sail  fhna 


and  arrived  in  the  Tagus  in  April,  1809.  The  i 
expedition  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  his  own 
had  taught  him  the  danger  of  putting  innJieit  ta  Mi  in  I 
ish  patriotism  and  Spanish  promises. 
Changes  of  xLiY.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt,  within  tmr  i 
iiUar  oam-  limits,  the  particular  mention  of  these  peninsular  tmoKpmgm 
^^*^  or  to  describe  tliose  movements  and  eonfliots  in  wUeh  As 
best  of  Napoleon's  generals-^-men  fitted  to  win  and  govm 
kingdoms — were  successively  oat-man<BUvred  and  defiMtod  - 
by  the  great  captain  of  the  age.  But  this  is  the  less  ns« 
cessary,  as  tliese  deeds  rang  in  the  ears  of  the  generation 
that  still  lives,  and  formed  the  themes  of  their  youthfnl  en- 
thusiasm and  wonder.  We  can  merely  make  n  paasiiig 
mention  of  names,  and  places,  and  dates,  each  of  wliioh 
will  suffice  to  unfold  a  heart-stirring  tale  to  the  menKvy  of 
the  reader. 
^MMfeof  xLv.  The  first  exploit  of  Sir  Arthur  was  the  crossing  of 
'  the  Douro,  a  river  deep,  wide,  and  rapid,  while  the  opposte 
bank  was  defended  by  10,000  French  soldiers :  this  wss 
done  so  successfully,  that  a  large  portion  of  tho  Britisii 
army  had  crossed  and  established  themselves,  before  the 
enemy  were  aware  of  their  purpose,  and  the  French  were 
driven  out  of  Oporto,  while  the  whole  loss  sustained  by 
the  British  in  this  perilous  transit,  and  the  saccess  that 
followed,  consisted  of  twenty  killed  and  ninety-six  wounded. 
He  then  gave  cliace  to  Soult,  who  was  unable  to  oppose 
him,  and  would  immediately  have  carried  the  war  into 
Spain,  but  for  the  ingratitude  of  the  Portuguese,  who  with- 
held the  necessary  supplies,  after  he  had  cleared  their  conn- 
try  from  the  enemy  and  saved  the  rich  city  of  Oporto  from 
plunder.  Much  time  was  lost,  therefore,  before  he  could 
reach  the  Spanish  frontier,  and,  on  reaching  it,  he  feond 
.  Cuesta,  the  Spanish  general  with  whom  he  was  to  co-oper- 
ate., so  stupid  and  impracticable,  that  Sir  Arthur  felt 
Itimself  crippled  hand  and  foot,  instead  of  being  aided  by 
this  miserable  ally.  Even  the  Junta,  also,  after  promisiig 
everything,  would  supply  the  British  army  with  or 
mules,  carts,  nor  provisions.     It  was  under  these  :| 
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f  viiig  circumstances,  and  wliile  dragging  the  incomprehen-     BOOK 
bible  Cuesta  forward  at  one  time,  and  holding  him  back  at L 


another,  that  the  British  general  fought  the  important  bat- 
tle of  Talavera,  where  the  French  were  commanded  by  Battle  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  king  of  Spain,  in  person,  who  had 
under  him,  as  aides-de-camp,  the  marshals  Jourdan  and 
Victor.  The  Britisli  army,  on  this  occasion,  amounted  to 
nearly  20,000 ;  their  allies,  the  Spaniards,  to  about  34,000, 
whose  aid  was  scarcely  worth  reckoning ;  while  the  French 
army  consisted  of  50,000  well  trained  soldiers,  accustomed 
to  victory  wherever  they  fought  The  whole  brunt  of  the 
battle  was  borne  by  the  British,  who  repelled  every  attack 
of  the  French,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat  across  the 
Alberche  with  the  loss  of  9000  men.  But  Sir  Arthur,  in- 
stead of  being  able  to  follow  up  his  success,  was  so  ham- 
pered by  the  heavy  obstinacy  of  Cuesta,  and  the  parsimony 
of  the  Spaniards,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  across  the 
Tagus,  in  the  face  of  a  superior  enemy,  and  once  more  en- 
trench himself  in  Portugal,  after  having  cleared  the  south 
of  Spain  of  the  enemy.  This  last  victory  was  so  justly 
appreciated  at  home,  that  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
under  the  titles  of  Baron  Douro  of  Wellesley,  and  Viscount 
Wellington  of  Talavera  and  Wellington,  with  a  pension  to 
himself  and  his  two  next  heirs* 

XLvi.  Adhering  now  to  his  original  purpose  of  defending 
Spain  in  Portugal,  Lord  Wellington  entrenched  himself  upon 
the  frontiers  of  the  latter  kingdom,  having  only  25^000  under 
his  command,  a  considerable  portion  of  whom  were  raw  Por- 
tuguese rccruil^jllrhile  Massena^  one  of  Napoleon's  best 
generals,  by  whom  he  was  now  opposed,,  was  at  the  head  of 
70,000  well  trained  soldiers,  fresh  from  a  successful  cam- 
paign in  Germany.  Here  Wellington  stood  firm  but  pas- 
sive, as  the  army  he  commanded  was  the  only  stake  upon 
which  the  fate  of  the  peninsula  for  the  present  depended, 
while  t)ie  Spaniards  reproached  him  for  his  timidity,  and 
the  British  for  bis  inertness  ^  and  even  the  Portuguese,  un- 
able to  understand  the  profound  sagacity  of  his  plans  by 
which  he  effectually  protected  their  country,  opposed  his 
measures,  and  plotted  to  counteract  them.  At  length,  aft«r 
retreating  before  the  advance  of  Massena,  he  resolved  to 
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BOOK  give  battle  upon  the  rugged  range  of  the  Sierra  de  Busacn^ 
^'  where  he  took  up  his  ground  with  admirable  skill.  Mas- 
sena,  himself  a  mountaineer,  and  whose  military  fame  had 
first  been  established  by  successful  mountain  warfare,  now 
advanced,  in  the  full  hope  of  driving  the  British  into  Ae 
sea,  as  his  emperor  had  commanded ;  and,  on  the  27th  of 

»««««•  September,  1810,  the  battle  of  Busaco  was  fought  Hii 
army  numbered  72,000  men,  while  that  of  Wellington  < 
sisted  of  50,000,  a  large  portion  of  which  were  Portugae 
The  French  were  repelled  at  every  point  of  attack,  with 
the  loss  of  2000  killed,  and  nearly  twice  that  nmnber 
wounded,  although,  in  addition  to  their  far-famed  leader, 
they  were  oiEcered  by  Ney,  Rognier,  and  Loison,  men  who 
never,  till  now,  had  been  accustomed  to  a  military  reverse. 
The  enemy  being  still  superior  in  numbers,  Wellington  was 
obliged  to  fall  back  upon  Lisbon,  and  entrench  himself 
within  the  celebrated  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  where  he  suc- 
cessfully protected  Portugal,  notwithstanding  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  Portuguese,  who  sighed  for  peace  even  at  the 
expense  of  liberty ;  and  in  spite  of  the  apathy  of  the  Span- 
iards, who  made  no  effort  to  aid  him,  and  the  loud  murmurs 
of  the  people  at  home,  who  could  not  comprehend  why  a 
successful  battle  should  not  be  followed  by  an  immediate 
advance.  But  Massena  was  soon  obliged  to  retreat  in  turn 
across  the  Portuguese  bordersi,  before  the  masterly  arrange- 
ments of  Wellington,  by  whom  he  was  closely  followed  into 
Spain,  and  foiled  in  every  attempt  to  rally,  after  having 
lost,  in  this  campaign,  nearly  half  his  army.  At  length, 
these  two  great  leaders  once  more  encountered  at  Fuentes 

Faentes  d'Onore ;  and  considering  that  the  French  numbered  50,000, 
while  the  British  army  was  only  30,000,  it  was  honourable 
for  the  latter  that  the  event  was  a  drawn  battle,  and  that 
Massena  was  foiled  in  his  purpose  of  relieving  Almeida. 

xi.vir.  This  event  was  succeeded  by  the  successful  sieges 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajos,  in  which  Wellington's 
movements  were  so  rapid  and  decisive,  that  the  French 
generals  in  Spain  found  themselves  completely  outstripped 
in  their  own  favourite  mode  of  warfare.     These  proeeedingi 

Sail-         were  followed  by  the  victory  of  Salamanca,  which  was  m 

"**"**•      complete,  that  the  French,  under  Marmont,  were  Qtleriy 
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defeated,  with  a  loss  of  7000  prisoners,  and  an  immense    BOOK 
number  of  killed  and  wounded ;  and  the  value  of  Spanish . 


co-operation  may  be  surmised  from  the  fact,  that,  in  this 
battle,  they  had  two  men  killed  !  After  this  victory,  Wel- 
lington entered  Madrid  in  tiiumph,  while  king  Joseph,  with 
all  his  court,  fled  to  Valencia.  But  Wellington  was  again 
obliged  to  retreat  across  the  Douro,  for  every  advantage 
which  he  had  hitherto  gained  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  a 
series  of  blunders  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  generals  and 
the  Cortes ;  and  he  withdrew  hb  army  in  safety  into  winter 
quarters  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  by  a  series  of  masterly  man- 
oeuvres, in  the  face  of  a  superior  enemy— a  retreat  that 
contributed  more  to  his  military  reputation  than  a  whole 
series  of  prosperous  encounters.  He  was  indeed  full  of 
hope  that  he  should  soon  clear  the  whole  peninsula  of  the 
French,  for  Napoleon,  who  was  already  struggling  against 
the  snows  of  Moscow,  could  spare  no  reinforcements  for 
Spain  or  Portugal.  The  seat  of  war  was  soon,  therefore, 
transferred  once  more  to  the  former  country,  and  Joseph, 
who  mustered  all  his  resources  for  the  defence  of  his  totter- 
ing crown,  halted  with  an  army  of  72,000  French  soldiers, 
to  encounter  the  advancing  British  at  Vittoria.  This  cele- 
brated engagement  occurred  on  the  21st  of  May,  1813,  andvittoria. 
the  rout  of  the  French  was  as  complete  as  that  which  after- 
wards occurred  at  Waterloo,  Joseph  himself  having  all  but 
escaped  being  taken  prisoner,  while  the  whole  artillery,  bag- 
gage, and  well  stored  money-chests  which  he  had  brought 
into  the  field,  became  the  prize  of  the  victors.  Soult,  who 
had  been  previously  called  away  to  the  Russian  campaign, 
was  now  sent  back  once  more  to  Spain,  in  the  hope  that  his 
tried  abilities  would  re-establish  the  cause  of  France  in 
that  quarter ;  but  wonderful  though  his  efforts  were,  and 
successful  though  they  might  have  been  against  any  other 
antagonist,  he  was  foiled  in  every  attempt  to  rally ;  and 
Wellington,  after  having  taken  San  Sebastian  and  Pam- 
plona, drove  him  across  into  France,  and  followed  closely 
in  his  track.  Thus  was  France  invaded  in  turn,  and  in- 
vaded from  a  country  in  which  her  conquests  had  been  the 
easiest^  and  her  iniquities  the  most  flagrant.  And  now 
came  the  battle  of  Orthez,  the  last  and  crowning  struggle^ 
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BOOK    in  which  Soult,  the  first  of  Napoleon's 
"^    peUed  to  fight  for  the  safety  of  Fnuieo  ilidf. 


territory — and  to  fight  in  vain  I    That  ] 
flict  ended,  like  the  others,  in  favour  of  tli» 
their  shouts  of  triumph  were  mingled  with  Cidiflgi  «f  IImM 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bowlioa  djwty, 
K^^n's     xLYiu.  As  for  Napoleou  hini8elf»wlio,grast  dio^^ki 
oftienUtion  was,  had  been  compelled  to  share  in  the  fiUio  of 
^^SS^  attempt  too  much,  and  whooe  defeat  wa»  to  be 

by  the  consciousness  that  the  attempt  had  boen  onjost  m 
well  as  unwise,  a  brief  notice  of  his  career  drniag  tiM0 
intermediate  events  will  suffica  Unable  to-  calculate  npoe 
the  fierce  popular  resistance  of  Spain,  dejprived  as  it  wm 
of  natural  leaders  or  headi  despising  the  military  eapanBj 
of  the  British,  to  which  recent  events  had  been  go  vnfiiveai^ 
able ;  and,  above  all,  miable  to  foresee  that  the  Sepoy  gm^ 
eral,  as  he  disdainfully  termed  Wellington,  only  needed  mtk 
a  field  to  prove  as  able  and  successfcd  a  soldier  as  himadf, 
he  had  looked  upon  the  peninsula  as  so  completely  his  owi^ 
that  any  rising  of  the  people,  he  thought,  would  be  a  SMm 
popular  emeute^  and  the  aid  of  Britain  itself  one  of  thoii 
transient  interferences  which,  of  late  years,  had  been  s» 
unprofitable  and  unsuccessful.  He  therefore  tamed,  willi. 
out  doubt  or  misgiving,  to  his  plans  of  universal  conqoeit, 
which  were  followed  with  such  success,  as  made  him  still 
more  reckless  of  these  peninsular  disasters.  Bat  they  wisn 
not  lost  upon  his  enemies,  who  saw,  in  these,  that  he  wm 
not  invincible,  and  their  remembrance  was  carefally  trca* 
sured  up  as  an  incentive  to  fresh  resistance  and  a  promise  ef 
deliverance.  In  the  meantime,  Austria,  having  once  i 
recruited  her  exhausted  resources,  commenced  a  fresh 
with  France,  so  that,  at  the  commencement  of  1809, 
parte  hastily  left  Spain,  and  proceeded  to  Germany. 
still  he  continued  to  fight  and  conquer  as  he  had  been  y 
and  the  victories  of  Landshut  and  Echmulil,  and  the  cap- 
Austria  ture  of  Batisbon,  opened  for  him  the  way  to  Vienna,  wUcii 
tnted.  he  bombarded,  and  quickly  compelled  to  capitulate.  Aftf> 
this,  the  battle  of  Wagram  once  more  placed  Anatria  i 
dictation,  and  it  was  obliged  to  seal  its  peace  fay  fl 
miliating  treaty  of  Vienna.     But  tliis  was  not  aS 
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addition  to  its  large  coiicessions,  it  was  subsequently  obliged    BOOK 
to  furnish  the  conqueror  with  a  royal  bride,  in  Maria  . 


Louisa,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor,  after  he  had  divorced 
Josephine,  the  afifectionate  partner  of  his  early  fortunes  and 
wonderful  rise,  to  make  way  for  her  youthful  successor. 
All  Europe  seemed  now  at  his  mercy,  with  the  exception 
of  Britain,  which  he  could  not  reach,  and  the  peninsula, 
wiiose  revolt  his  marshals  could  not  quell.  But  here  his 
course,  which  had  so  long  troubled  the  nations,  was  to  be 
arrested.  All  that  Napoleon  had  yet  won  was  as  nothing, 
for  there  was  a  Mordecai  in  the  gate.  At  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit  he  had  given  permission  to  Russia  to  drive  the  Turks 
out  of  Europe,  and  occupy  their  fairest  provinces;  but  the 
city  of  Constantinople,  and  the  province  of  Roumelia,  he 
would  not  yield,  although  Russia  earnestly  desired  them, 
for  he  was  resolved  to  extend  his  sway  over  the  metropolis 
of  the  east  as  he  had  lately  done  over  that  of  the  west,  and 
be  emperor  in  Rome  and  Constantinople  as  well  as  in  Paris. 
It  was  on  this  argument  tliat  the  two  greatest  empires  of  the 
world  were  now  to  peril  their  existence  in  a  life-and-death 
contest!  It  was  to  be  a  conflict  of  the  Titans;  and  when 
it  commenced,  the  world  trembled  and  looked  on  in  silence. 
But  why  mention  the  changes  of  this  eventful  strife,  which 
are  so  universally  known,  from  the  crossing  of  the  Vistula 
lo  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  and  the  passage  across  the 
Niemen  ?  Of  the  grand  avmy  which  Napoleon  led  into  NapoUon 
Russia,  consisting  of  lialf  a  million  of  soldiers — the  flower  r^JJ^iI! 
of  seventeen  nations,  only  35,000  naked,  sick,  famine- worn 
men  returned  to  Dantzic  at  the  end  of  the  campaign ;  and 
Napoleon,  who,  before  his  setting  out,  had  held  at  Dresden 
a  levee  of  crowned  sovereigns,  and  of  princes  that  could 
not  be  numbered,  returned,  with  only  one  attendant,  in  a 
sledge,  after  leaving  the  remains  of  his  army  to  the  mercy 
of  tlie  wolf  and  the  snow-storm.  It  may  be,  that  even 
when  the  rival  empires  themselves  have  passed  away,  men 
will  still  shudder  over  the  narrative  of  tliis  retreat,  as  they 
do  over  that  of  Cambyses,  without  inquiring  into  the  causes 
of  the  war,  or  caring  for  the  respective  merits  of  Egypt  and 
Persi;i,  between  whom  a  great  trial  was  at  issue. 

xLix«  But  it  was  not  tlms  to  moralise  that  Napoleon  re- 
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BOOK    turned  in  sucli  liai»te  i  it  was  to  orndi  a 
^^^    by  which  his  reign  and  life  were  at  < 

to  recover  that  ascendancy  which  was  How  abiMfe  to  fta 
away  for  ever.  Fresli  conscriptioDS  to  an  < 
liad  to  be  levied  ;  and  such  had  bee 
the  population,  that  immature  youth,  i 
many  cases,  had  to  fill  up  the  huge  g^M  I 
and  battalions  whose  names  were  the  pnsaga  of  wietoiy.  Ail 
it  was  full  time  to  strain  every  nerve  to  th*  i 
in  addition  to  the  prospect  of  a  Rnssiaa  iavlMion, 
and  Prussia  were  again  in  arms»  in  the  hope  that  the  i 
iug  of  their  deliverance  had  dawned.  But  nemsr  did  lb 
mighty  intellect  of  Napoleon^  and  its  vast  reaooroee»  appsa 
to  such  effect,  as  when  he  had  to  confront  the  now 
Wwre-  oughly  annealed  and  tempered  armies  of  BiUBia» 
"**  ^  the  Austria,  and  Sweden,  backed  by  the  wealth  of  Britriai 
while  his  raw  conscripts,  however  gallant*  had  neither  lb 
physical  strength  nor  training  that  were  neceaury  fiir  lb 
shock  of  battle,  or  the  wasting  toils  and  privationa  of  a 
campaign ;  and  the  victories  of  Lntzen  and  Bantsai  seeBsi 
to  be  on  the  eve  of  replacing  him  in  all  his  former  auperiority. 
The  battle  of  Dresden,  in  which  he  was  more 
still,  appeared  to  confirm  that  hope,  by  creating 
dency  and  dissension  among  the  allied  powers  that 
banded  against  him  ;  and  had  he  but  lowered  his 
even  yet  he  might  have  negotiated  a  peace,  by  which  Fraaee 
would  have  been  free,  great,  and  respected.  But  with 
Napoleon,  to  be  less  tlian  greatest  was  to  be  noUung,  so 
that  he  would  not  for  an  instant  abate  liis  dictatorial  tone^ 
or  recognize  as  equals  those  who  were  kings  and  emperon 
merely  by  the  ''  grace  of  God/'  that  is,  hereditary  anoces* 
sion ;  and  tlierefore  the  opportunity  passed  away,  and  for 
ever.  Reverses  quickly  succeeded  at  Culm,  Katsbaoh* 
Gross  Beeren,  and  Dennewitz,  in  wliicli  his  maralials  were 
defeated ;  and  in  the  battles  of  Dresden  and  Hanau,  the  tide 
of  calamity,  that  had  swept  his  servants  before  its  irresistible 
reaction,  now  reached  liimself,  as  if  to  teach  him  at  last  that 
he  was  still  a  man,  and  subject  to  mortal  vicissitudes.  8a 
complete  were  his  losses,  that  the  vast  fabric  of  wcuL^ 
empire,  which  he  had  c«^«d  b^  sl  hundred  viotaid 
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solved  and  vanished  like  a  gorgeous  opium  dream ;  and  he    BOOK 
was  reduced  to  the  humbling  necessity  of  retreating  to 


France,  and  there  fighting  for  tiie  mere  existence  of  France. 
But  even  for  that  also  tlie  opportunity  had  passed  away. 
While  his  enemies  advanced  against  him  full  of  confidence 
and  success,  his  allies  of  every  description,  who  had  wor- 
shipped him  in  his  day  of  triumph,  raised  their  standards 
against  him,  and  advanced  with  the  invaders.  But  they 
came  with  trembling  and  cautious  steps,  for  it  was  to  attack 
the  lion,  no  longer  in  the  wide  forest,  as  heretofore,  but  in 
his  den,  where  his  death-spring  would  be  most  terrible.  And 
well  did  this  last  struggle  of  Napoleon  justify  their  fears, 
so  tliat,  had  his  efforts  been  solely  those  of  a  patriot  hero 
fighting  for  his  country,  his  noble  resistance  would  have 
been  a  world's  thome  of  admiration  and  sympathy  to  all 
future  time.  But  all  was  in  vain;  and  notwithstanding 
his  ubiquity  of  movement,  and  resistance  at  every  point, 
tlie  allies  pressed  onward  like  an  overwhelming  ocean-tide, 
until  they  settled  in  full  possession  of  Paris.  Here  they 
could  dictate  their  own  terms ;  and  they  did  so.  By  these  Bonaparte 
tlic  Bourbons  were  restored  in  the  person  of  Louis  XVIIL,  ^J^^ 
and  Napoleon  deposed ;  nothing  was  left  Iiim  but  the  title  poied. 
of  Emperor,  with  the  little  island  of  Elba,  in  which  to  exer-- 
cise  a  mock  sovereignty,  a  guard  of  400  soldiers,  and  a 
revenue  of  two  millions  and  a  half  of  francs.  Was  this,  then, 
the  step  from  tiie  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  which  Bonaparte 
himself  had  once  quoted  with  bitter  derisiveness  ?  As  for 
France,  she  was  left,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  the  same 
state  in  which  slie  stood  in  1792.  Mer  acquisitions  of  con- 
quest, the  fruits  of  all  her  toils  and  victories,  were,  of  course, 
resumed  by  those  allied  sovereigns  who  had  the  right,  as  well 
as  the  power,  to  reclaim  them ;  but  not  a  landmark  of  the 
old  kingdom  was  removed,  nor  a  town  or  fortress  occupied 
as  a  safeguard  against  future  aggression. 

I.  Britain,  Europe,  the  world,  was  now  at  peace;  and 
as  the  awakened  nations  looked  in  astonishment  upon  an 
island,  a  little  speck  in  the  Mediterranean,  between  France 
and  Italy,  and  saw  its  lonely  inmate  gazing  across  the 
waters,  and  beholding  on  one  side  the  land  of  his  ancestry, 
and  on  the  otlier  the  country  where  he  had  reigned  the 
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BOOK  mightiest  of  sovereigns,  they  might  wdl  lunre  ariMd^'^b 
"^''  this  the  man  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble  i  that  did  dhake 
kingdoms ;  that  made  the  world  as  a  wUdmmem,  aod  di- 
stroyed  tlie  cities  thereof  ?'*  And  in  no  eoantrj  was  the 
triumph  more  complete  than  in  Scotland.  FVeed  tnm  tht 
State  of  actual  presence  of  war,  which  rolled  like  a  thander-rtorn 
during  the  in  the  distance;  and  feeling  the  comfort  and  aecorityof  hor 
^"^'  lowly  northern  cottage,  while  '*  temple  and  tower  wenttofHi 
ground/'  her  commercial  wealth  and  agrionltaral  ] 
had  been  steadily  going  on  and  increasing  amidat  the  i 
tinental  depression ;  her  progress  in  social,  domestic,  aai 
literary  improvement  liad  been  advancing,  while  the  great 
nations  of  Europe  were  converted  into  battle-fields,  aad 
tlirown  back  upon  poverty  and  barbarism.  Trae»  she  had 
been  obliged  to  bear  her  share  in  the  money  contribudooi 
that  went  to  arm  the  cabinets  of  Europe  for  the  conflict;  aad 
her  provident  children  had  murmured  or  moralized  against 
war  when  some  fresh  taxation  was  laid  on  to  procoFe  fbndi 
for  a  new  subsidy.  And  worse  than  this,  her  stalwart  yowig 
men  had  been  enlisted  and  embarked  in  thousands,  to  £^t 
in  lands  far  away,  against  an  enemy  whose  banners  she  had 
never  seen ;  and  would  finally,  whether  victors  or  Tanqoished, 
be  lost  for  ever  to  the  country  that  had  nursed  them  to  such 
a  brave  and  hopeful  manhood.  And  that  such  were  tlie 
chief  regrets  of  the  day^  the  memory  of  our  living  compeen 
can  bear  witness.  But  still  there  was  comfort  mingled  with 
that  regret,  a  comfort  to  which  no  nation  has  hitherto  been 
insensible,  until  it  no  longer  deserved  to  be  prosperous  and 
free.  It  was  that  feeling  of  patriotism  that  makes  a  country 
to  rejoice  in  the  valour  and  devotedness  of  its  people.  An 
unwelcome  war  had  been  thrust  upon  them  by  French  tur- 
bulence and  ambition  ;  and  as  they  had  not  courted  it,  so 
neither  would  tliey  shun  it  when  it  came.  And  wherever 
a  British  army  had  fought  during  the  manifold  changes  of 
tliis  long  and  trying  warfare — in  Ilindostan,  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  Egypt,  and  the  Peninsula,  the  deeds  of  our  fear- 
less plaided  mountaineers,  and  firm,  unflinching  lowlander% 
had  rung  widely  over  Europe,  and  gained  them  a  fresh  mifi* 
tary  renown  that  recalled  to  memory  the  ancient  glor 
liannockburn,  awd  tV\ei  A^eA%  oi  ^tw<i^  ^\4^Fr^\Me 
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wore  the  names  of  distinguished  generals  wanting,  wlio  had    BOOR 
marie  themselves  illustrious  in  warfare  as  a  science ;  and V 


not  to  advert  to  those  of  Abercromby  and  Moore,  whose 
exploits  have  been  already  mentioned,  we  may  adduce  those 
of  Sir  David  Baird,  the  fellow-soldier  of  Wellington  in  India, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  the  liero  of  Barossa.  As  for  the 
naval  service,  it  is  enough  to  mention  Lord  Duncan,  the 
victor  of  Camperdown,  Lord  Keith,  Sir  Robert  Calder — and 
the  greatest  of  them  all.  Lord  Cochrane,  now  earl  of  Dun- 
donald,  whose  renown  was  second  to  that  of  Nelson,  only 
perhaps,  because  Nelson  preceded  him  in  point  of  time,  and 
left  him  little  more  than  the  gleanings  of  the  maritime  war. 
LI.  As  nothing  further  than  the  general  principles  of  tlie 
new  peace  had  been  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  a  con- 
gress of  the  allied  sovereigns  and  their  representatives  was 
assembled  at  Vienna,  on  the  25th  of  September,  1814,  for 
the  purpose  of  adjusting  national  boundaries,  and  renewing 
national  alliances,  which  liad  been  equally  disturbed  by 
the  events  of  the  late  war.  Other  matters,  of  a  still  more 
selfish  character,  also  intervened,  the  discussion  of  which 
was  on  the  eve  of  producing  new  quarrels  and  fresh  blood- 
shed, when  an  event  was  announced  that  made  tlie  fiercest 
pause,  and  the  bravest  turn  pale  with  anxiety.  Bonaparte  Bona- 
has  escaped  from  Elba,  and  landed  in  France !  The  people  ST^to  '^ 
were  welcoming  his  coming  in  myriads,  and  the  soldiers  ^""'**v 
joining  him  in  thousands;  his  march  to  Paris  was  the  pro- 
gress of  a  conqueror  riding  to  the  Capitol ;  and  without  an 
e£fort,  he  had  stepped  once  more  into  the  throne  of  France, 
which  the  hasty  flight  of  Louis  XVIII.  had  left  vacant  for 
his  occupation.  There  was  no  longer  a  word  of  quarrel 
among  the  allied  sovereigns:  their  common  enemy  was 
once  more  free,  and  might  again  become  their  master. 
There  was  hot  spurring  of  kings  and  princes  to  their  re- 
spective camps,  and  a  hostile  gathering  of  armed  nations 
round  the  boundaries  of  France,  while  a  new  war  was  com- 
menced, of  which  it  was  impossible  to  guess  the  termina- 
tion. Let  but  Napoleon  gain  one  victory,  and  who  could 
tell  what  members  of  that  congress  of  Vienna  might  be 
allured  to  his  side,  or  reduced  to  desponding  neutrality  ? 
So  thought  Napoleon;   and  he  prepared  -witiv  m^x^^^Mia 


iCmdacWa 
Ami  liiat  aa 
poiem  caaM  doufaiL    If 
befisre  aid  arrrved.  hm  wmaM  mat  maij 
powcrfiil  Hmb  «f  tfae  coafitioa,.  but  haM^  hj  : 
of  its  cnnala— Che  Mtjow  of  d 
wiio  eouifi  rutf  him  aa  «fmL  !«■&.     At 
thcrrfan^  tiie  aaaae  of  baCde  was  to  he  hcU,  ai 
tried  apoa  their  polukal 
qmstioa  whether  thej  wne  wecth j  to  live  ( 
coatot  was  to  be  waged  belwe^  two  i 
met  their  eqaabk  and  were  now,  for  tfae  first  Hwae,  to  i 
caeh  other,  when  the  Iftsc  and  greatest  ^ake  was  at 
LIT.  In  this  iiu»t  impoctant  of  conflicts  it 
w^J^rtM.  ^^^  ^^^  account  tfae  sLtnatioa  of  the  parties  between  y 

it  was  waged.  The  French  army  cooaistfd  of  90,OOQ 
Teterans,  the  remains  of  Napoleon  s  ▼ictorics^  and  nov  heodel 
once  more  by  their  great  commander^  whose  presence  tbey 
had  been  accistomed  to  regard  as  a  certain  pledge  of  Tietory. 
On  the  other  hand,  although  the  army  of  Wellington  warn- 
bered  80,000,  yet  of  these  only  33,000  were  British.  uJ 
might  be  relied  on,  the  rest  being  composed  of  regiments  of 
diflferent  nations,  nmny  of  whom  were  still  oomparativriy 
untried  in  war,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  hazard^  in  con* 
bat  against  an  equal  number  of  the  enemy.  In  guns  alao^ 
Wellington  was  greatly  inferior,  as  he  had  only  120  pieoei 
of  cannon,  while  his  adversary  had  270 — shaving  thnsoTitf 
snperlority  in  that  arm  which  he  was  most  skilful  in 
ami  by  wliich  he  had  achieved  his  greatest  violnd 
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these  disparities  tlie  movements  of  the  two  parties  were  regu-    BOOK 
lated ;  so  that,  while  the  aim  of  Bonaparte  was  to  crush  his .  •'^^^*' 


opponents  by  rapid  onsets  made  with  the  whole  weight  of 
his  army,  or  to  sweep  them  off  the  field,  Uie  task  of  Wel- 
lington was  to  stand  firm  on  tlie  defensive,  and  maintain 
his  ground  to  the  last.  If  this  could  be  done  successfully 
for  a  few  hours,  old  Blucher  and  his  Prussians,  who  were  at 
Wavre,  only  twelve  miles  off,  might  arrive  in  time  for  his 
relief.  He  had  previously  studied  the  ground  of  Waterloo, 
and  in  drawing  up  Ids  army  he  turned  liis  knowledge  to  the 
best  account.  It  was  drawn  up  on  a  range  of  gentle  emin* 
euces,  called  the  heighf^s  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  extending  about 
a  mile  and  a  iialf  from  east  to  west,  having  five  roads  all 
leading  to  Brussels ;  and  while  he  had  an  open  front,  his 
flanks  were  so  well  defended  by  ravines,  that  they  could 
scarcely  be  turned.  Behind  him  was  the  village  of  Mont 
St.  Jean,  tliat  could  form  a  second  position  if  the  first  should 
be  forced ;  and  in  the  rear  of  the  village  was  the  forest  of 
Soignies,  that  reached  almost  to  the  town  of  Brussels,  and 
could  still  afford  a  shelter  and  rallying  point  in  the  event  of 
a  second  repulse.  Tims,  every  hour  to  the  duke  was  worth 
a  battalion,  and  his  main  anxiety  was  to  make  the  affair  a 
battle  of  time,  until  Blucher  could  enter  the  field,  and  enable 
him  to  become  the  assailant  in  turn. 

Liii.  Early  in  the  morning  of  June  18, 1815,  the  battle  of  ^*^**Jjj^ 
Waterloo  commenced.  Napoleon,  who  imagined  that  the 
British  army  was  in  full  retreat,  and  would  not  abide  his 
onset,  exulted  when  he  found  it  drawn  up  for  battle,  and 
exclaimed  in  triumph,  **  Ah !  I  have  them  at  last — these 
English.''  His  great  effort  was  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
farm  of  Hougoumont,  that  formed  the  key  of  the  duke's 
position,  after  which  he  would  be  able  to  break  through  the 
centre  of  the  allied  army,  or  at  least,  turn  one  of  its  flanks, 
and  overwhelm  it  in  detail.  In  the  grounds  of  tliis  simple 
Belgian  farm  therefore — but  laid  out  for  what  different 
purposes  I — the  fiercest  of  the  conflict  raged,  in  which  the 
liberties  of  Europe  were  at  issue ;  and  the  corn-fields,  the 
out-houses,  tlie  rooms  of  the  mansion,  were  quickly  trans* 
formed  into  places  of  terrible  national  struggle,  and  higli 
historic  interest,  and  crowded  with  the  dead  and  the  dying. 
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BOOK  of  uiieasineasy  even  had  he  fled  to  the  deeerte  of  Ai 
^"^^'  shelter,  so  long  as  he  was  at  liberty,  ewerj 
French  coast  was  keenly  watched  by  the 
so  that  escape  by  sea  was  impossible.  His  only  « 
therefore,  was  to  throw  himself  upon  the  demenij 
worst  enemies,  the  British  themseltreB — a  boM*  but^ 
cases,  not  altogether  a  hopeless  experiment,  as  Iimi| 
tromes  shall  continue  to  meet  But  Britain,  that  1 
and  suffered  so  much,  was  at  present  in  the  wmst  a 
an  outburst  of  romantic  generosity,  and  tlioagh 
brouglit  to  our  shores  in  a  British  ship,  he  was  i 
mitted  to  land.  It  would  be  strange  to  guess  wha 
have  been  the  effect  of  his  fascinating  conyersationa] 
upon  the  prince  regent  and  our  statesmen,  had  he  1 
mitted  to  that  personal  interview  which  he  so  e 
desired ;  but  our  rulers  avoided  the  temptation,  and 
liim  as  a  prisoner  who  had  surrendered  at  discreti 
whose  fate  was  therefore  wholly  in  their  Iiands.  j 
final  destination — ^it  will  be  remembered  until  the 
island  of  St.  Helena  has  dissolved  among  its  wi 
crumbled  away  in  its  burning  sunshine.  It  was  im 
that  sucli  a  spirit,  so  coerced,  could  continue  to  live< 
old  age  and  natural  decay  had  released  it ;  and  he  di 
before  his  day,  after  a  brief  imprisonment  of  less  1 
years.  We  say  imprisonment  advisedly;  for,  notwil 
ing  the  range  whicli  he  was  allowed  for  exercise, 
narrow  prison  was  such  an  island  to  one  who  ha< 
the  world  itself  too  little ! 

uv.  The  effect  of  the  tidings  of  the  great  vie 

Waterloo,  in  every  district  of  Scotland,  to  its  further 

was  truly  electrical.    .  The  war  was  ended ;  for  oi 

onemy  was  brought  down  at  last,  while  it  would  tak 

ages  to  produce  another  such  Napoleon.      The  i 

8c(»ttish     pride  was  also  gratified  when  it  found  that  the  i 

ful^thS**     banner  had  been  borne  so  gallantly  through  the  1 

iMctoi-y  of  ^f  |;|ie  fray,  and  been  garlanded  with  fresli  honours 

it  was  furled  and  laid  up  in  the  temple  of  peace. 

truly,  there  was  much  cause  for  this  honourable  i 

cency ;  for  our  regiments  had  extorted  the  applause 

enemies  by  their  gallant  deeds  in  tliat  well-fought  : 
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well  as  won  the  rapturous  commendations  of  their  allies  when  BOOK 
they  entered  into  Brusseb.  The  conduct  of  the  regiment  ^^^^^^ 
of  heavy  cavalry,  called  the  Scotch  Greys,  had  been  espe- 
cially remarkable,  so  that  when  they  cheered  their  coun- 
trymen of  the  92d  N?ith  the  cry  of  "  Scotland  for  ever  1 " 
and  carried  all  before  tliem  in  their  successive  cliarges, 
Napoleon,  who  witnessed  their  deeds,  could  not  help  ex- 
claiming, "  Observe  those  grey  horses !  wliat  fine  soldiers '. 
They  are  brave  troops,  but  in  half  an  hour  I  shall  cut  them 
in  pieces."  But  in  this  last  particular,  even  his  military 
calculation  was  at  fault:  they  survived,  and  fought  on 
througii  the  tempest  of  fire  and  steel,  so  that  when  he  was 
at  last  compelled  to  turn  bridle  and  betake  himself  to  flight, 
while  they  were  thundering  closely  on  his  path,  his  parting 
exclamation  was,  "  How  terrible  those  grey  horses  are !  '* 
On  the  19th  of  March,  on  the  following  year,  the  national 
feeling  was  further  gratified  by  the  return  of  the  42d,  that  gal- 
lant Highland  regiment,  whose  remarkable  deeds  in  America, 
Egypt,  and  tlic  peninsula,  had,  if  possible,  been  eclipsed  by 
its  achievements  at  Waterloo.  Every  gate  and  door  of 
Edinburgh  was  thrown  open  to  welcome  their  coming ;  the 
whole  city  went  forth  to  meet  them ;  and  such  was  the 
dense  crowd  upon  the  great  highway  leading  to  Mussel- 
burgh, tiiat  the  regiment  was  nearly  two  hours  in  marching 
from  Piershill  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  a  distance  of  only 
two  miles!  Every  house-top  and  window,  also,  of  that 
part  of  the  town  through  which  they  marched  was  clus- 
tered with  applauding  spectators;  and  many  an  eye  was 
filled  with  tears  as  they  gazed  on  the  tattered  standards  of 
the  shrunken  and  diminished  regiment,  and  thought  of  the 
past  dangers  they  betokened.  Altogether,  it  was  a  military 
ovation,  or  rather  triumph,  such  as  Edinburgh  had  never 
witnessed  since  it  ceased  to  be  an  independent  capital ;  and 
the  hospitable  feastings  and  festivals  that  followed,  were 
such  as  might  well  make  the  veterans  forget  the  meagre 
privations  of  the  tented  field,  and  the  dangers  and  sufferings 
of  actual  conflict. 

Lv.  The  events  that  occurred  in  Scotland  of  a  political 
character  were  so  few,  and  witlial  so  unimportant,  from  the 
commencement  of  this  century  till  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
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BOOK  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice  tliem  in  a  hiatorical  summary; 
indeed,  they  were  little  noticed  even  by  the  people  them- 
selves, whose  attention  was  exclusively  fixed  upon  the  great 
actions  of  the  continent,  in  which  they  had  sacli  a  national 
and  per^ional  interest.  Other  events  at  the  same  time  were 
going  forward,  of  still  higher  importance  tlian  military 
achievements — events  in  which  the  intellectaaly  social,  and 
domestic  history  of  tlie  people  was  implicated,  and  by 
which  the  welfare  of  tlie  land  was  promoted;  but  theycoiH 
stitutc  a  silent  history,  that  passed  unnoticed  amidst  the  uni- 
versal clangour  of  warlike  operations.  And  yet  they  form 
the  pith  and  substance  of  a  nation's  real  liistory,  without 
which  its  military  glory  has  no  lustre,  and  its  conquests  no 
value.  These,  liowever,  we  purposely  reserve  for  a  later 
period  of  our  narrative,  when  their  nature  and  eflects  caa 
be  best  illustrated.  We  must  now  turn  our  view  to  the  state 
of  religion  in  Scotland  during  tliose  events,  as  it  is  there 
that  tlie  Scottish  historian  still  possesses  an  exclusively  na- 
tional field, 
state  of         Lvi.  At  tlie  Commencement  of  this  century,  Moderatism 

the  Church,     ,  ,1.1.1,  1.1  ,.     ; 

at  this        had  reached  its  height,  but  a  height  predictive  of  its  fall 

perio  .  rji|^^  stirring  events  that  followed  were  of  too  ardent  a  char- 
acter to  tolerate  a  cold  system  of  theology;  and  the  pestilent 
effects  of  infidelity,  illustrated  by  the  French  Revolution, 
in  the  evils  it  entailed  upon  ourselves  in  common  with  every 
other  country,  brouglit  tlie  Moderatism  of  the  day  into 
grievous  discredit  and  suspicion.  For  was  it  not  closely 
allied  to  Socinianism  ?  And  was  not  Socinianism  a  half- 
way progress  to  Deism  itself? — that  Deism  by  which  France 
was  thrown  loose  from  every  moral  and  social  restriction. 
Thus  strangely,  under  an  overruling  Providence  that  ex- 
tracts good  from  evil,  goddesses  of  Reason,  and  Robes- 
pierre festivals  in  honour  of  the  Supreme,  followed  by  holo- 
causts of  human  beings,  were  acting  upon  the  character 
and  religion  of  Scotland.  And  when  the  public  mind  had 
arrived  at  this  crisis,  those  master-minds  were  ushered  into 
action  that  had  been  previously  trained  for  the  great  work. 
These  were  the  men  under  whose  conduct  the  reaction  of 
the  church  was  led  onward,  and  the  way  prepared  for  tfafln 
great  changes  that  have  so  lately  occurred  among  m»   t 
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brief  notice  of  these  distinguished  characters  is  therefore    BOOK 
necessary;    more  especially  as,  without  it,  the  movements  ___1^ 
with  which  they  are  so  closely  connected  would   be   de- 
prived of  many  of  their  distinctive  features,  and  much  of 
their  vitality. 

Lvii.  Tlie  first  of  these  in  point  of  time  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leading 

John  Erskine,  a  man  of  the  noble  family  of  Buchan,  born  church 

in  the  year  1721,  and  destined  for  the  profession  of  the  law;  ^^e.'" 
in  which,  from  his  natural  abilities,  as  well  as  the  high  in- 
fluence of  his  kindred,  he  might  have  attained  tJie  most  dis- 
tinguished offices  which  the  Scottish  bar  can  bestow.  But 
notwithstanding  these  advantages,  and  the  decided  opposition 
of  Ins  relatives,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  church, 
much  as  tlie  ministerial  office  was  at  that  time  held  in  light 
esteem  by  the  aristocracy  of  Scotland,  on  account  of  its 
poor  endowments,  and  the  little  scope  it  afforded  for  political 
distinction.  After  passing  through  the  usual  course  of  study 
at  the  university,  where  he  obtained  a  distinguished  name 
among  his  young  contemporaries  on  account  of  his  profi- 
ciency, he  was  ordained  minister,  first  of  Kirkintilloch, 
and  afterwards  of  Culross.  In  1758,  he  was  translated  to 
the  charge  of  the  New  Greyfriars  of  Edinburgh,  and  finally, 
in  1767,  to  the  collegiate  charge  of  Old  Greyfriars,  where 
he  Iiad  the  celebrated  Dr.  Robertson  for  his  colleague. 
The  eminence  which  he  acquired  at  the  earliest,  and  main- 
tained to  the  latest,  of  a  long  life  of  honour  and  usefulness* 
is  not  so  much  to  be  found  m  the  forensic  debates  of  church 
courts,  and  the  superintendence  of  ecclesiastical  politics,  as 
in  his  earnest  devotedness  to  the  sacred  work  of  preaching, 
and  his  labours,  both  by  precept  and  example,  to  raise  the 
eloquence  of  the  pulpit  to  its  proper  pre-eminence  amidst 
the  universal  intellectual  improvement  tliat  had  newly  com- 
menced in  Scotland.  And  for  this,  indeed,  there  was  much 
necessity,  as  the  strong,  but  homely  and  colloquial  style  of 
preaching,  which  was  so  much  at  home  upon  the  hill-side 
during  the  covenanting  days  of  Scotland,  was  still  widely 
cherished,  notwithstanding  the  more  refined  manners  and 
higher  intellectual  standard  that  now  prevailed.  In  this 
most  important  task  he  was  so  successful,  that  he  may  be 
justly  termed  the  Father  of  the  modern  Pulpit  Eloquence 
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BOOK  of  Scotland.  It  was  impossible  that  such  a  minister  of 
the  gospel,  especially  in  Scotland,  should  fail  to  acquire  a 
powerful  ascendancy  in  tlio  great  questions  of  the  day; 
and  this  fact  was  strikingly  manifested  during  a  violent 
popular  commotion  in  1779,  occasioned  by  an  attempt  to 
abolish  the  penal  laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  On 
this  occasion  the  mob  of  Edinburgh  rose;  and  aflfcer  destroy* 
ing  the  Popisli  chapel,  and  the  house  and  furniture  of  the 
hisliop,  they  repaired  to  the  College  Court,  to  demolish  tlie 
house  of  Principal  Robertson,  who  was  in  fayour  of  the  re- 
peal. Amidst  the  dangers  of  such  a  tumult.  Dr.  Erskine 
fearlessly  interposed  in  behalf  of  his  colleague,  and  ad- 
dressed the  multitude  with  such  effect  that  they  abandoned 
their  purpose.  During  the  whole  of  this  period,  he  was  de- 
cidedly hostile  to  that  lenity  in  behalf  of  Roman  Cathcdie 
claims  which  was  so  much  in  vogue  with  the  liberal  men  of 
the  day,  and  to  the  constitution  granted  to  Canada, 
he  thought  an  excess  of  toleration  in  favour  of 
And  truly  the  events  of  the  past  year  (1861)  have 
justified  his  hostility  !  While  he  thus  resisted  the 
insidious  approaches  of  Popery  on  the  one  hand,  he  Mi 
equally  on  the  alert  against  the  designs  of  French  infiddilj 
on  the  other ;  and  when  the  latter  enemy  commenced  by 
decrying  all  church  establishments,  he  saw  that  this  was 
but  a  war  of  outposts,  preparatory  to  a  deadly  onset  upon 
religion  itself ;  and  upon  the  establishment  principle,  accord- 
ingly, he  took  his  decided  stand.  After  a  long  life  of 
honour  and  usefulness,  ho  entered  into  his  rest  on  January 
19, 1803,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  after  a  few  hours'  illness; 
and  truly  it  may  be  said  that  "  his  works  do  follow  him" 
even  now,  by  the  generation  wliom  he  trained  by  his  instruc- 
tions and  example,  and  by  their  successors  who  followed 
them,  wlio  are  the  lights  and  the  ornaments  of  Scotland  in 
the  present  day. 

Won^riuS  ^'^"^*  "^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  order,  but  tlie  stedfast  friend  and  ad- 
mirer of  Erskine,  and  finally  his  biographer,  was  Sir  Henry 
Moncrieff  Wellwood.  The  time  unfortunately  had  gone  by 
in  Scotland,  when  men  of  the  most  distinguished  familiesi 
abandoning  the  allurements  of  wealth  and  ambition,  had 
been  proud  to  assume  the  office  of  the  ministry  in  oar  pioor 
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republican  church,  which  had  neither  political  power,  nor    BOOK 

lordly  titles,  nor  rich  benefices  to  tempt  the  scions  of  aristo- ^ 

cracy;  nay,  even  the  sons  of  the  middle  classes  had  learned 
to  look  upon  it  as  but  a  poor  alternative  to  the  many  profit- 
able walks  that  were  now  laid  open  to  Scottish  enterprise. 
In  such  a  case,  it  was  of  importance  to  the  church,  and  still 
more  to  tiiat  despised  portion  of  it  to  which  they  attached 
themselves,  that  men  like  Erskine  and  Moncrieff  now  ap- 
peared. Many  might  doubt  the  political  wisdom  of  their 
choice  J  but  there  could  be  no  misgiving  as  to  their  disinte- 
restedness and  sincerity,  and  therefore  the  coldest  calcula- 
tors could  listen  to  such  teachers  with  reverence  at  least,  if 
not  with  full  conviction.  Sir  Henry  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
liev.  Sir  William  Moncrieff,  Bart.,  minister  of  Blackford^ 
near  Stirling,  and  was  bom  in  the  year  1750.  Devoted  to 
the  choice  of  the  ministry  from  his  earliest  years,  he  pur- 
sued this  object  with  singleness  of  tkim  through  all  his  col* 
lege  studies,  in  which  he  was  distinguished  for  high  talent 
and  proficiency ;  and,  on  being  licensed  to  preach,  he  was 
forthwith  ordained  to  the  charge  of  his  father's  parish, 
which  had  been  kept  open  for  the  purpose  under  an  assist- 
ant, Sir  William  having  died  while  the  son  was  still  a  stu- 
dent in  the  divinity  hall.  Sir  Henry,  however,  did  not  long 
remain  in  the  obscurity  of  Blackford ;  for,  after  four  years, 
in  consequence  of  his  rapidly  growing  reputation,  he  was 
called  to  the  parish  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh.  Even  in 
the  Scottish  metropolis,  however,  his  labours  were  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  pulpit,  and  the  pastoral  duties  of  his  sacred 
calling,  and  also  to  the  encouragement  and  direction  of  those 
young  men  who  were  in  training  for  the  ministerial  office; 
and  when  he  descended  into  the  arena  of  church  courts,  as  the 
antagonist  of  Dr.  Robertson  and  tlie  Moderates,  his  opinions, 
independently  of  liis  clear  intellect  and  masculine  eloquence^ 
were  enforced  by  the  universal  estimation  of  his  high  worth 
and  pure  moral  integrity.  .Thus  he  laboured  to  the  end  of  his 
days,  and  was  not  allowed  to  close  his  eyes  until  he  had  seen 
the  rising  ascendancy  of  those  evangelical  principles  in  which 
lie  had  lived,  and  been  assiured  of  their  future  triumph  in 
Scotland.  His  death  occurred  in  1827,  after  fifty-six  years 
of  laborious  and  honoured  usefulness  in  the  ministry. 
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BOOK  MX.  A  still  more  influential  person  than  than  twe^aaiew 
^^^^'  who  was  destined  to  mature  the  work  idiidi.liiey  had  oa*^ 
Dr.Andrew  menced,  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Thoaaon,  aoa  of  Dr.  Jaha 
TiMmson.  xhomson.oneof  the  ministers  of  Edinbori^  Ahmhmkf 
been  minister  of  the  parish  of  Sprooaton,  and  aobnqaaBd^ 
of  the  east  church  of  Perth^  in  which  chai^oa  ha  wai  A- 
tinguished,  not  only  as  a  moat  eloquent  pfaaohaTy  baft  «§ 
of  tlie  ablest  of  our  church-oourt  meniberi»  hia  fal^  npa 
tation  occasioned  his  call  to  the  New  Qrej&vum  ofaonhla 
Edinburgh,  from  the  magistrates  and  oonneil  of  ftha  wmb^ 
polis>  in  1810.  His  arrival  was  the  commencement  of  a 
new  era  in  Edinburgh,  not  only  with  the  evangelical  jiarij 
— ^in  which  he  soon  became  distingnished  aa  the  Ibremoit 
of  its  champions— 4)ut  also  with  thechnroh  at  lai^ge;  ftr 
seldom,  if  ever,  had  talents  so  complete  and  ao  yaried 
devoted  to  its  service  since  the  days  of  Hendencm 
Gillespie.  Not  only,  indeed^  was  he  eminent  aa  a  | 
in  the  pulpit,  an  orator  on  the  platform,  a  debater  m 
ecclesiastical  courts,  and  a  vigorous  and  peraoaflive  wiito 
in  authorship,  in  each  of  which  departmenta  he  aeemed  to 
be  without  a  rival;  but  in  his  daily  interconiae  there  w 
a  searching  power  and  practical  sagacity,  which  at  oboi 
attested  the  man  of  action,  and  made  the  most  worldly-wiie 
to  feel  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  and  i 
master.  Even  the  Greyfriars  was  soon  reckoned  an  insoflh 
cient  sphere  for  such  rare  endowments ;  and  accordia^y, 
in  1814,  he  was  removed  to  the  charge  of  St.  Gteorge'i 
church,  the  parish  of  which  comprised  the  choicest  of  E&u 
burgh  society.  Here  he  had,  for  his  usual  auditors,  the  moit 
eminent  members  of  the  bench,  the  bar,  and  the  univenitji 
who  all  listened  to  an  eloquence  such  as  they  seldom  hal 
heard  even  in  their  own  intellectual  professions;  and  whs 
felt  themselves  compelled  to  do  homage  to  doctrines  whiehb 
hitherto,  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  identifying  with 
vulgarity,  ignorance,  and  fanaticism.  And  yet  the  tvo 
weekly  discourses,  which  he  carefully  prepared  for  snek 
a  critical  congregation,  were  by  no  means  the  chief  rf 
his  intellectual  labours ;  for,  in  addition  to  these*  ha  ^ 
editor  of  the  Christian  Instructor^  a  religious  peiip^ 
which  his  articles  formed  the  principal  attractioii; 
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advocate  of  every  great  public  measure,  in  behalf  of  wliich,  BOOK 
his  eloquent  speeches  evinced  the  most  Careful  study  and  ^  ' 
preparation.  Few,  also,  who  have  witnessed  his  wonderful 
efforts  in  presbyteries,  and  especially  in  general  assemblies, 
can  forget  the  intrepidity  with  which  he  threw  himself  for- 
ward in  behalf  of  any  important  measure  that  he  had  at 
heart,  be  tlie  odds  against  him  what  tliey  might — the  wit 
with  wliich  he  quelled  the  scorners,  and  compelled  them  to 
betake  themselves  to  argument — the  convincing  clearness 
with  which  he  brought  forward  his  proofs  and  established 
his  statements — and  finally,  the  overpowering  persuasiveness 
with  which  he  wound  up  liis  appeals,  and  won  the  suffrages 
of  the  most  obstinate.  Such  was  the  man  wlio,  from  1810 
to  1831,  was  tlie  leader  of  his  party  in  the  church, 

Lx.  While  our  metropolis  was  thus  pervaded  by  those  Dr.  Balfour 
whose  appearance,  followed  by  general  acceptance,  gaveMacgiii. 
promise  of  an  approaching  change,  Glasgow,  the  great  city 
of  the  west,  which,  under  the  ascendancy  of  commerce,  was 
rapidly  becoming  the  real  capital  of  Scotland,  and  the  chief 
seat  of  its  political  influence,  was  not  left  destitute.  Had 
it  been  abandoned,  even  the  supremacy  of  evangelical  doc- 
trine in  Edinburgh  would  liave  failed  to  produce  anything 
like  a  national  movement;  for  the  great  emporium  of  Scottish 
manufacture  had  already  acquired  such  a  substantial  influ- 
ence in  national  proceedhigs,  that  its  voice  was  potential 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom.  Besides  this,  it  had 
been,  even  in  its  earliest  days,  distinguished  as  one  of  the 
most  important  strongholds  of  the  reformation,  and  after- 
wards of  the  covenanting  or  second  reformation  of  Scot- 
land, during  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  Iiis  successor.  But 
Glasgow  had  lield  fast  by  its  allegiance;  and  Dr.  Balfour, 
a  name  still  hallowed  in  its  many  homes,  had  been  the  man 
who  was  destined  to  raise  t!ic  drooping  banner  of  evange- 
lism aloft  during  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding,  and  earlier 
part  of  the  present,  century ;  and,  little  distinguished  as  he 
was  in  the  stir  of  ecclesiastical  controversy,  he  possessed  a 
deep  and  wide  influence  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  mingled 
in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  that  made  itself  felt  and  recog- 
nized. A  still  more  influential  position  was  soon  occupied 
by  a  congenial  spirit.     This  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stevenson 
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BOOK    MKrill,  who,  in  1797,  was  translated  from  the  parish  of 
^^^^'    Eastwood  to  the  Tron  churcli  parish  of  Glasgow,  and  after- 


wards, in  1814,  to  the  chair  of  the  professorsliip  in  divinity, 
which  had  been  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  venerable 
Dr.  Findlay.  Of  this  distinguished  individual,  it  is  enough 
to  state,  that  his  labours  still  live  in  the  church  in  many  of 
its  most  eminent  guides  and  ornaments,  whose  minds  were 
matured,  and  whose  ecclesiastical  habits  were  formed  under 
his  admirable  training. 
Modernt-  LXT.  While  such  were  the  leading  minds  who,  during  half 
iXd!  ^  a  century,  had  come  forward  in  close  succession,  each  so 
admirably  fitted  for  his  task ;  and  while  the  effect  of  their 
labours  was  distinctly  manifested  in  the  yearly  growth  and 
strength  of  the  cause  which  they  had  so  much  at  heart,  that 
effect  was  distinctly  visible,  not  only  upon  their  own,  but 
also  upon  the  other  party  in  the  church.  A  rapid  decline 
of  Moderatism,  in  its  most  obnoxious  features,  commenced : 
it  no  longer  dared  to  obtrude  itself  into  the  pulpit  in  tlie 
form  of  Arian  or  anti-Calvinlstic  doctrines;  instead  of  this, 
it  went  no  further  than  tlie  passive  hostility  of  withholding 
part  of  the  truth,  and  confining  itself  exclusively  to  the 
mere  ethics  of  theology.  Even  its  politics  also  underwent 
a  correspondent  change,  for  the  day  had  gone  by  when  it 
could  decide  on  despotic  measures,  and  enforce  them  with 
a  dictatorial  tone.  But  this  was  not  all.  In  many  cases, 
it  was  nothing  more  than  a  mere  party  feeling,  confined 
exclusively  to  the  church  courts,  and  even  there,  not  im- 
plicitly, in  every  case,  to  be  relied  on ;  while,  in  exemplary 
life,  and  purity  of  doctrine,  and  earnest  efficient  preaching, 
many  of  the  Moderates  were  not  a  whit  behind  the  fore- 
most of  their  evangelical  brethren.  And  this  change  of  a 
party  was  visible  in  the  effects  it  produced  throughout  the 
church  at  large.  Tlie  dragonnades  of  patronage  expired  with 
tlie  eloquent  historian  of  Charles  V.  and  America;  the 
preacher  of  manifest  error  had  little  chance  of  escape  from 
deposition,  let  him  shelter  himself  under  what  party  ho 
pleased  j  and  discipline  was  more  strictly  exercised  upon 
clerical  delinquencies,  than  it  had  been  the  fashion  to  do 
duruig  the  whole  course  of  the  eighteenth  century.  la 
short;  had  no  violence  been  offered — had  no  rude  iuterrup* 
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lion  occurred — it  appeared  as  if  the  church  would  have  BOOR 
purified  itself  by  the  silent,  gentle  process  that  was  now  in  ^^^ 
full  operation.  But  still  it  was  impossible  but  tliat  offences 
should  come,  and  these  were  to  produce  their  wonted  fruits. 
Lxir.  It  was  well  that,  even  already,  and  as  a  preparation 
for  coming  change,  an  event  had  occurred  by  which  the 
reflective  world  was  put  in  possession  of  such  knowledge  as 
would  enable  it  to  judge  on  the  merits  of  the  approaching 
controversy,  by  which  the  Ciiurch  of  Scotland  was  again 
to  be  convulsed,  and  finally  rent  asunder.  For  what  was 
this  Church  of  Scotlaiid,  of  which  the  world  was  soon  to 
hear  so  much  ?  Wliile  in  foreign  countries  it  was  abso- 
lutely unheard  of,  even  in  England  it  was  almost  wholly 
unknown ;  and  the  most  eminent  literary  men,  and  high 
church  dignitaries  of  the  south,  were  contented  to  believe 
that  it  had  originated  in  a  gloomy  fanatic — in  one  John 
Knox — who  had  demolished  the  stately  cathedrals  of  our 
country,  and  laughed  to  scorn  the  tears  and  melting 
appeals  of  Queen  Mary.  And,  indeed,  among  the  literary 
men  of  Scotland  the  case  was  not  much  amended ;  so  that, 
when  his  name  was  adduced,  it  was  commonly  for  very  dif- 
ferent purposes  than  those  of  commendation  or  apology. 

But  towards  the  close  of  1811,  the  "  Life  of  John  Knox  '*  M*Crie'» 

x«fi  (if 
was  published  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  M'Crie,  and  its  appear-  Snas. 

ance  occasioned  a  sensation  which  few  literary  works  have 
produced.  Tlie  public  were  astonished  to  find,  that  he 
whom  tliey  had  been  taught  to  regard  as  a  gloomy,  nar- 
row-minded, ferocious  bigot,  was  a  man  of  large  intellect 
and  benevolent  feelings,  as  well  as  of  ardent,  devoted  piety  j 
and  that,  wliile  his  patriotic  labours  and  far-reaching  plans 
had  developed  the  national  energies  of  Scotland,  and  raised 
it  from  utter  barbarism  into  civilization,  these  plans  and 
labours  had  been  but  partially  carried  out ;  and  that,  had 
they  been  properly  implemented  to  their  full  amount,  our 
country  would  have  been  greater,  wiser,  and  happier  still, 
distinguished  though  its  progress  has  been  in  the  march  of 
nations  since  the  Reformation.  In  short,  it  was  now  dis- 
covered, in  the  emphatic  words  of  a  living  writer,  that  the 
history  of  Scotland  begins  with  John  Knox.  Thus  the  man 
was  known  at  last,  after  two  centuries  of  misrepresentation 
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nooK  and  obloquy ;  and  to  know  him,  was  also  to  know  the  doo- 
XXXI^  trines  he  had  taught,  and  the  priuciples  of  the  church  he 
had  phinted.  And  with  which  of  tlie  contending  parties, 
wlio  were  soon  to  enter  the  arena,  each  claiming  to  be  the 
faithful  representative  of  that  church,  wero  his  principles 
and  doctrines  to  bo  found  ?  Tlie  appeal  was  boldly  made, 
and  the  world  that  looked  on  had  a  guide  for  its  decision 
and  verdict, 
state  of  Lxiii.  While  the  appearance  of  such  men  as  those  we  liave 
at^ihis"*^^  just  described,  and  their  deliberate  adoption  of  a  hitherto 
period.  (iepressed  and  aillicted  cause,  were  of  themselves  suflicientlj 
indicative  of  reaction  and  change,  the  events  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  from  1800  to  1815,  were  of  such  a  calm  and 
unostentatious  character,  as  scarcely  to  come  within  the 
range  of  history.  The  question  chiefly  at  issue  during  that 
period  was  on  the  subject  of  plurality,  and  it  arose  from 
two  se])arate  cases,  in  which  persons  holding  professorship* 
in  our  universities  were  also  presented  to  ministerial  charges 
The  first  was  tlie  case  of  Dr.  Arnot,  professor  of  divhiity 
in  St.  Andrews,  wlio^  in  1800,  was  presented  to  the  parisli 
of  Kingsbarns;  the  second,  that  of  Dr.  Ferrie,  professor  of 
civil  history  in  the  same  university,  who,  in  1813,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  parish  of  Kilconquhar.  Had  these  double 
charges  been  situated  within  the  same  town  or  district^  so  as 
to  be  easily  accessible  by  tlie  fortunate  incumbent,  the  mere 
objection  of  plurality  would,  at  this  time,  have  scarcGly 
been  sustained;  but,  in  the  present  instances,  the  evil  of 
non- residence  was  added  to  the  unpresbyterian  olTcnce  of 
pluralism,  as  Kingsbarns  was  six,  and  Kilconquhar  twelve 
miles  distant  from  the  university  in  which  these  presentees 
held  their  cliairs.  In  either  case,  the  Moderates  carried 
tlie  question  in  favour  of  plurality  by  a  majority  of  votes. 
Such,  however,  was  the  force  of  public  opinion  against  the 
evil,  that  the  successful  party  was  obliged  to  succumb ;  and 
their  concession  went  so  far  as  to  pass  a  declaratory  act, 
by  wliich  an  end  was  put,  in  all  future  time,  to  a  union  of 
offices  in  the  church  that  might  be  fonnd  incompatible  with 
residence  in  the  parish.  In  tliis  way  the  question  of 
residence  was  settled  j  that  of  plurality  had  to  await  a  i 
rate  trial,  whicli  occurred  eleven  years  aftcrwai-da» 
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Hie  general  peace.— Death  of  George  III. — Geoige  IV.  TisiU  Scotland. — ^The 
commercial  panic  of  1826. — Course  of  public  events. — Catholic  emancipa- 
tion.— Succession  of  William  IV. — The  Reform  Bill. — The  cholera.— Reign 
of  Victoria. — Religious  history  of  this  period. — Dr.  Chalmers. — The  Volun* 
tary  controversy. — The  Veto  Act. — The  cases  of  Auchterarder.  Lethendy, 
Ac. — The  Convocation  — The  Assembly  of  1843. — The  Free  Church  con- 
stituted.— Scanty  population  of  Scotland. — Scottish  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  manufactures. — Steam-power,  navigation,and  land  travelling. — Scottish 
metaphysicians. — Classical  learning. — Historians. — Political  economy. — 
Poets.— Works  of  fiction. — Literary  Reviews. — Probable  fate  of  all  nation- 
ality.— Review  of  the  past  history  of  Scotland. — Conclusion.-*I8 16-1 851. 

I.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  general  peace  BOOR 
whicli  followed,  the  nations  of  Europe  were  in  too  exhausted  ^^^^^ 
a  condition  for  further  action ;  rest  was  necessary  in  the 
first  instance,  and  afterwards,  the  repair  of  those  immense 
evils  which  a  war  so  vast  and  so  universal  had  inflicted. 
Such  was  also  the  case  with  Great  Britain,  unvisited  though 
it  had  been  by  an  enemy  that  had  desolated  successively 
every  country  of  Europe.  Its  exhausted  excliequer,  upon 
which  the  chief  burden  of  the  whole  war  had  fallen,  had  to  be 
replenished,  and  its  interrupted  commerce  restored,  and  these 
'were  gradual  and  silent  operations  that  seldom  come  within 
the  scope  of  a  limited  history.  Besides  this,  the  political 
events  that  occurred  in  Scotland  were  but  part  and  parcel 
of  those  general  movements  which  had  their  origin  in  the 
court  and  cabinet  of  London,  and  therefore  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  history  of  Great  Britain  at  large.  All  we  can 
do  upon  this  liead,  therefore,  is  merely  to  take  a  passing 
glance  of  such  events  as  bore  more  particularly  and  indi- 
vidually upon  the  interests  of  Scotland.  Her  history  from 
this  period  more  essentially  consists  of  the  distinguished  men 
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BOOK    she  produced,  and  the  improvements  she  eiFected  in  tliose 
' .'  _L  departments  of  social  and  intellectual  life  by  which  the 
community  of  the  whole  island  was  benefited. 
Kuis  that       II.  In  common  witli  England,  our  country,  after  the  close 
the  peace,  of  tlic  war,  was  visited  with  the  evil's  of  reaction  in  the 
form  of  poverty,  arising  from  the  depressed  state  of  our 
commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed  hands  wliich  the  new  peace  had  added 
to  our  population.     This  state  of  matters  produced  abund- 
ance of  discontent,  of  which  political  agitators  were  not 
slow  to  take  advantage,  and  the  cry  for  parliamentary 
reform,  as  the  only  panacea  for  public  evils,  began  to  be 
loudly  heard  in  the  hitherto  tranquil  districts  of  Scotland. 
These  interruptions,  it  is  unnecessary  to  show,  are  inevitable 
in  mercantile  countries,  where,  in  every  return  of  com- 
mercial depression,  men  are  too  prone  to  trace  tlie  whole 
evil  to  the  costly  maintenance  of  their  government,  and  to 
clamour  for  its  abrogation  or  retrenchment.     To  give  a  full 
idea,  however,  of  the  pressure  that  produced  this  popular 
outcry,  the  price  of  wheat,  which  at  the  beginning  of  1816 
was  525.  lOrf.,  had  risen  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  103*,  7A, 
and   by  the  montli  of  June   in  the  following   year  had 
increased  to  11 2«.  8d.   While  the  price  of  imported  articles 
also  had  been  rising,  tliat  of  our  home  produce  and  manu* 
factures  had  fallen  almost  fifteen  per  cent.     These  were 
tangible  evils  that  came  home  to  every  family  and  indivi* 
dual,  and  their  effects,  which  were  stated  in  petitions  from 
several  presbyteries  to  parliament,  in  1819,  praying  for 
relief,  were,  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  weavers  were  unem- 
ployed,   and  for   those  who   were  employed,  the   remu- 
neration was  so  small,  that  the  wages  of  one  man  were 
utterly  insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a  family  without 
additional  aid;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  poverty,  the 
education  of  the  cliildren  of  tlie  lower  classes  was  at  a  stand, 
while  their  parents  were  unable  to  attend  religious  public 
ordinances  from  want  of  decent  clothing.     Tliis  last  state- 
ment, as  emanating  from  Scotland,  proves  that  there  the 
evil  must  have  been  heavy  indeed,  while  in  several  places 
the  sufferers  broke  out  into  actual  riot   Such  was  especially 
the  case  in  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Greenock;  the  chief  seats 
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of  Scottish  disaffection.     The  example  that  had  been  iriven    BOOK 

m  London  but  too  clearly  indicated  that  the  mad  idea  of 1 

overturning  the  government  by  military  organization  of 
the  popular  force,  was  not  exclusively  confined  to  such 
desperadoes  as  Thistle  wood  and  his  compeers;  and  tlie 
attempt  was  made,  if  not  in  a  wiser,  at  least  in  a  more 
manly  and  honest  fashion,  than  that  of  the  Cato  Street 
conspirators.  On  Wednesday,  the  5th  of  April,  1820,  a 
party  of  about  fifty  radicals,  as  the  political  reformers  were 
now  called,  marched  from  Glasgow,  indifferently  armed 
with  pikes  and  muskets;  intending,  as  it  was  thought,  to 
proceed  to  Carron.  Their  movement  was  soon  known,  and 
a  party  of  the  10th  hussars,  and  another  of  the  Stirling, 
shire  yeomanry,  went  off  in  pursuit  of  the  insurgents,  whom 
they  overtook  near  Bonny  Bridge.  On  seeing  the  approach 
of  the  military  the  radicals  cheered,  and  took  up  their  sta- 
tion  behind  a  wall,  from  wliich  they  opened  an  irregular 
fire.  But  the  skirmish  lasted  only  a  few  moments;  the 
cavalry  made  their  way  through  an  opening  of  the  wall, 
and  the  rioters  were  speedily  overpowered,  and  nineteen  of 
their  number  taken  prisoners.  Such  was  the  affair  com- 
monly called  the  Bonnymuir  insurrection.  As  the  outbreak 
was  so  flagrant,  an  example  was  necessary;  and  of  the 
numerous  prisoners  who  were  brought  to  trial,  three  were 
sentenced  to  undergo  the  extreme  penalty  of  tlie  law;  which 
was  carried  ijito  execution,  one  being  hanged  and  decapi- 
tated at  Glasgow,  and  two  at  Stirling.  But  private  bene- 
volence had  been  also  on  the  alert,  as  well  as  military  and 
judicial  inflictions,  to  alleviate  a  calamity  which  acts  of 
parliament  could  not  cure  ;  and  from  the  puUic  collectiona 
raised  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  for  the  purpose,  tlie 
making  of  the  public  promenade  round  the  Calton  Hill,  the 
construction  of  a  railway  for  the  conveyance  of  coals  and 
merchandise,  and  the  erection  of  several  public  works,  relief 
was  afforded  to  thousands,  and  the  country  at  large  bene- 
fited. It  is  just,  also,  to  the  Scottish  character  to  state, 
that  these  disorders  which  occasionally  broke  out,  were  few 
compared  with  the  amount  of  suffering  that  provoked  themi 
and  that,  when  they  did  occur,  the  discontented  were  easily 
persuaded  to  return  to  their  duty.     Such  is  the  cautious 
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BOOK    and  reflective  cimracter  of  our  countrymen*  that  what  is 
^^^^"^^^*  barely  sufficient  to  stir  them  into  a  riot,  woaldy  iu  oUier 

nations,  produce  a  revolution. 
Q******ni  '^^'  ^  mournful  event,  which  for  some  time  had  beeik 
'anticipated,  and  even  desired,  although  when  it  occurred^ 
the  whole  island  was  covered  with  sadness  and  filled  with 
lamentation,  took  place  on  January  29,  1820.  This  was 
the  demise  of  George  III.,  our  venerable  sovereign.  Not- 
withstanding the  splendid  events  by  which  the  later  years 
of  Iiis  reign  had  been  distinguished,  they  only  fell  upon  his 
car  like  an  idle  sound;  for  he  sat  in  darkness  iu  the  recesses 
of  his  palace,  being  not  only  blind,  but  afflicted  with  tliat 
woi*st  of  maladies,  under  which  the  present  life  is  but  a 
blank,  or  at  best  a  dream.  Soon  after  the  jubilee,  when 
the  whole  empire  triumplied  at  the  completion  of  such  an 
event  of  unwonted  earthly  grandeur  as  a  fifty  years'  reign, 
and  had  congratulated  him  upon  the  circumstance  from  its 
remotest  hamlets,  his  mental  disease  returned  with  such 
violence,  that  it  was  found  to  be  incurable,  so  that,  for  ten 
years,  the  government  was  administered  under  the  regency 
of  his  eldest  son,  the  Prince  of  VVale^.  And  seldom  had  a 
sovereign  been  so  honoured  by  his  subjects,  as  he  who,  for 
long,  had  been  characterized  under  the  endearing  appellation 
of  "our  good  old  King;"  and  years,  nay  centuries,  had 
passed  away  since  a  tJioroughly  English  heart  had  borne 
rule  over  them;  for  Charles  11.  and  James  II.  were  scarcely 
worthy  of  such  a  distinction.  Little  more  than  three  years 
before,  tlie  Princess  Charlotte,  only  child  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  and  presumptive  heiress  of  the  tlirone,  had  died,  and 
this  melancholy  interruption  in  the  succession  to  the  crown 
had  been  sought  to  be  repaired  by  marriages  among  tlic 
members  of  the  royal  family.  Of  these  unions,  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Kent  gave  an  heir  to  the  British  throne,  in  Alex- 
andrina  Victoria,  who  now  so  worthily  fills  it;  but  her 
father  died  only  six  days  previous  to  the  deatli  of  George 
III.,  whose  end,  it  is  thought,  was  accelerated  by  this  mourn- 
ful bereavement. 
Ctorrre  IV.  IV.  After  such  instances  of  regal  mortality,  Scotland  was 
land,  'startled  by  a  most  unexpected  intimation;  it  was  from 
George  IV.  himself,  who  announced  his  gracious  uunam 
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of  visitinG:  his  Scottish  dominions.     Such  an  event  had  not    BOOK 

XXXXI 

occurred  in  the  country  since  the  year  1617,  when  Charles 1 


I.  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  vfith  Laud  in  his  train,  for  the 
>  ostensible  purpose  of  enjoying  a  Scottish  coronation,  but  in 
reality  to  impose  Episcopacy  and  arbitrary  government  upon 
the  people.  No  such  misgiving,  however,  could  occur  to 
mar  the  liappy  anticipations  of  the  present  royal  visit,  the 
promise  of  which  was  so  gratifying  to  the  nation,  that,  for 
the  time,  not  only  its  past  depressions,  but  even  political 
dissensions,  were  forgotten.  It  was  wonderful,  indeed,  to  sec 
what  "  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king"  in  the  eyes  of  a  people 
to  whom  his  person  is  invisible.  The  faults  and  the  follies 
of  George  IV.,  which  he  had  committed  while  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Prince  Regent — and  they  were  neither  few  nor 
trivial — were  no  longer  spoken  of,  either  by  the  discontented 
lover  of  political  change,  or  even  the  severe  moralist ;  all 
ranks,  all  parties  hurried  to  the  capital,  each  endeavouring  to 
be  foremost  in  the  universal  welcome.  But  how  was  the  sove- 
reign to  be  received  when  he  came  ?  This  was  the  perplexing 
question  ;  and  every  old  book  or  scrap  of  mouldering  parch- 
ment that  could  throw  light  upon  ancient  royal  Scottish  page- 
antries, was  studied  for  the  occasion  by  high. titled  nobles  and 
civic  dignitaries  who,  for  the  first  time,  found  themselves  * 
involved  in  the  mazes  of  antiquarian  research.  Feudal  duties 
were  to  be  performed  that  had  been  a  dead  letter  for  centuries, 
and  processions  were  to  be  arranged  which  our  living  Scot- 
tish aristocracy  had  never  witnessed,  even  in  their  dreams. 
And  then,  too,  there  were  questions  of  precedence  and  court- 
privilege  to  be  settled,  which,  especially  among  the  Highland 
chieftains,  whose  traditionary  claims  went  back  as  far  as  the 
days  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  or  even  of  Ossian,  tlireatencd 
to  be  interminable,  or  only  adjusted  by  the  claymore.  It 
was  the  last  outburst  of  the  old  Scottish  feudal  pride  before 
it  passed  away  for  ever.  Happily,  there  was  help  at  hand 
in  their  perplexity ;  and  never  did  Sir  Walter  Scott  so  justly 
deserve  tlie  fitle  cf  the  '* great  magician,'^  as  when  he  re- 
duced this  chaos  into  a  harmonious  and  beautiful  uniformity. 
At  length,  on  August  14,  1822,  tJie  royal  yacht  and  its  Arriral  of 
splendid  cortege  of  war  vessels  cast  anchor  in  Leith  Roads,  iq  eIj^q. 
and  on  the  following  day  the  King  landed,  and  went  up-  ^"''«*** 
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BOOK    ward  to  the  ancient  capital  and  palaoe  of  hb  ahce^torsi  wt 
XXXIL  n^y^r  qh  uny  occasion,  sinee  ito  finfe  atoae  was  laid,  had 
Edinburgh  exhibited  such  a  display  of  the  pictnresqiii^  oiui 
magnificent !     Arthur's  Seat,  Salisbury  Crags,  and  the  Gal- 
lon Hill  were  surmounted  by  a  far-reaching  crest  <>(  t«^»tai 
banners,  and  artillery,  and  crowded  with  the  feudal  luiliUiy 
arrays  of  the  lowlands,  and  the  nomeroos  clans  of  the  Iirgh 
lands,  all  in  their  brilliant  war  attire;   the  streets  wm 
thronged  with  myriads  who  had  repaired  from  every 
of  Scotland ;  while  the  welooming  thunders  of  the 
artillery  were  almost  drowned  in  the  acclamations  of  th 
countless  multitude.     Dim  and  funt  indeed,  compared  viA  , 
this,  must  have  been  the  mustering  in  the  satne  locally 
the  last  expedition  of  James  IV.,  in  151 3 j  and  here^ 
all,  no  Flodden  was  to  follow,  in  which  these  **  flowonrf 
the  forest"  were  to  be  "  wede  away/'     During  im^tafh 
Scotland,  his  Majesty  took  up  his  abode  in  DaikeitliKhsiL 
within  six  miles  of  Edinburgh,  and  repaired  aereral  tins 
to  Holyrood,  where  he  held  levees  $  on  which  occ^ons^  It 
was  difficult  to  tell  whetlier  the  national  pleasure  at  the  tt- 
vival  of  these  time-hallowed  remembrances,  or  the  piirtoij 
delight  experienced  by  all  parties  at  the  graceful  mannen 
and  kind  condescension  of  him  who  presided  over  the  nevly- 
opened  halls  of  the  Stuarts,  was  most  predominant    At 
length  the  Sabbath  came,  when  the  King  repaired  to  tk 
High  Kirk,  and  here  ho  must  have  felt  that,  on  this  day^i 
greater  King  than  himself  was  in  the  capital  of  Scotliirf 
For  the  applauding  shouts  of  the  multitudes  were  hushd, 
the  eager  enthusiastic  hurrying  to  and  fro  vos  at  an  eat; 
and  when  his  Majesty  entered  the  churchy  the  congregatioi 
quietly  stood  up  during  the  reading  of  the  first  psalm,  while 
at  his  departure  the  people  in  the  streets  respectfully,  but 
in  silence,  uncovered  their  heads,  and  bowed  as  he  pasM^ 
by.    He  marked  this  change,  and  he  marked  It  with  pleasuif^ 
It  also  struck  an  English  clergyman  who    was    present 
This  was  no  other  than  the  Rev.  George  Crabbe,  the  dtt- 
tinguished  poet ;  and,  in  noting  the  circumstance  in  hisdiiQb 
he  adds,  '*  The  silence  of  Edinburgh  on  a  Sunday  ia  f 
devouf    After  a  fortnight's  stay,  the  royal 
his  departure,  having  thus  cheaply  purchased 
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popularity  which  generally  costs  sovereigns  whole  years  of   BOOK 
labour  to  acquire.  ^^^^^ 

v.  Tiie  gratification  which  George  IV.  experienced  from  F^its  of 
his  reception  by  his  loyal  subjects  in  Scotland,  was  soonyi/iuo^ 
afterwards  manifested  in  a  manner  highly  gratifying  to  the  ^<'^'**'"*" 
national  feeling.  This  was  the  restoration  of  the  peerages 
that  liad  been  attainted  by  the  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745. 
TJie  list  comprised  some  of  the  most  ancient  and  noble  his- 
toric titles  of  the  country,  whose  representatives  had  been 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  commoners,  by  the  generous  but 
mistaken  loyalty  of  their  ancestors — those  gallant  Scottish 
chiefs  who  had  clung,  through  good  and  evil,  to  the  for* 
tunes  of  a  falling  dynasty.  The  bill  was  passed  in  1823, 
and  was  received  in  the  north  with  universal  acclamation. 
Another  popular  act  of  this  year  was  the  provision  that 
was  made  for  the  religious  improvement  of  the  Highlands. 
This  was  highly  necessary,  from  the  size  of  these  parishes, 
some  of  them  being  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  in  extent ;  and 
so  intersected  by  rivers,  lochs,  and  mountains,  as  to  make 
attendance  on  religious  ordinances,  in  many  cases,  impos- 
sible. Tlie  remedy  adopted  by  parliament  was  the  passing 
of  a  resolution  for  the  erection  of  forty  or  more  churches 
in  the  most  destitute  of  these  localities,  with  a  manse  for 
the  mhiister,  and  a  stipend  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  a-year.  It  was  not  alwa^^s,  however,  that  legis- 
lative enactments  were  of  such  benefit  to  the  country;  and 
at  this  period,  the  repeal  of  the  statutes  against  the  com- 
bination of  workmen  for  the  increase  of  wages,  occasioned 
serious  mischief  in  Scotland.  At  Edinburgh  the  masons  Oombina. 
struck  work,  and  compelled  others  of  their  fellow-labourers  ^^"^mea 
to  do  the  same ;  and  hi  East  Lothian  the  reapers  stood  out 
for  higher  wages  during  the  season  of  harvest.  The  Qol- 
liers  also  combined,  by  which  the  iron  foundries  of  the 
Clyde  were  stopped  for  several  weeks.  But  it  was  in  Glas* 
gow  that  the  evil  was  chiefly  felt,  as  there  it  had  the  fullest 
scope  for  operation ;  and  the  cotton-spinners,  not  content  with 
abandonuig  their  occupation,  and  obliguig  others  to  follow 
their  example,  broke  out,  on  several  occasions,  into  deeds 
of  violence  and  breach  of  law.  Parliament  immediately 
took  the  alarm,  and,  in  the  next  session,  another  act  was 

VOL.  YI.  4  L 
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BOOK    passed,  proliibiting  all  snoh  associaftioiit 
^^      of  workmen  as  were  prejudicial  to  the  i 


ployers  or  themselves.     But  the  miaohief  ] 
and  a  spirit  of  insubordination  foateredy  that 
fiance  to  pains  and  penalties  i  and  in  too  i 
fore,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  the 
were  repeated,  and  attended  with  the  moet  < 
sequences, 
me^  uT*       ^'  ^  commercial  depression  followed  q[iiiokIy  after,  Ihil 
panic  of     showed  all  such  combinations  to  be  ueleMy  in  so  fiuvit 
least,  as  the  creation  of  money  was  concerned.     Tfak  wm 
the  mercantile  panic  of  1825 1  an  event  atill  remembendL 
with  sorrow  and  dread  by  many  of  the  present  day»  whs 
were  its  victims.    The  evil  commenced  in  Eagland^  whsn 
the  multiplication  of  paper  money,  and  the  boiindlen  eradit 
allowed  by  the  country  banks,  was  followed  by  an  inevit- 
able crash.     Scotland,  of  course,  had  her  fall  share  in  As 
calamity ;  and,  at  the  commencement  of  the  foUovring  ; 
the  manufacturing  towns  and  districts  exhibited  its  ( 
trous  fruits  in  bankruptcies,  and  the  stoppage  of 
works.    A  few  statistical  notes  of  these  vrill  give  an  idea  of 
the  prevalent  suffering  that  spread  over  the  whole  com- 
Distress  of  munity.     At  the  beginning  of  1826,  a  thousand  power* 
^fcU^d.    looms  in  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  the  neighbuuring  diatrictit 
were  stopped  in  a  single  day.    In  Kilmarnock,  eight  hnnditdl 
weavers  were  thrown  out  of  work,  and  their  families  n* 
duced  to  starvation.      Even  in  the  little  town  of  Girvaii» 
where  eighteen  hundred  looms  were  employed,  seven  hundnrf 
were,  at  ono  time,  reduced  to  inactipn.     While  such  wai 
but  a  specimen  of  the  want  of  employment  that  everywhere 
prevailed,  those  factories  that  still  continued   operafioos 
were  obliged  to  put  their  workmen  on  half  time  in  the 
manufacture  of  goods,  for  wliich  no  market  conld  be  fbond, 
or  money  obtained.     Those  individuals,  again,  who  worked 
upon  their  own  account,  and  could  still  find  employment* 
were  obliged  to   labour  night  and  day,  and   far  beyosd 
their  strength,  to  secure  a  bare  pittance  for  themselves  and 
families.      Sickness,  contagious  diseases,  and  a  fearf" 
increased  mortality,  quickly  followed,  and  wenf 
Ihrougn  the  unoccupied,  ill-fed  poorer  dasseSi 
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destructive  violence  of  a  plague.  In  tliis  state  of  tilings,  no  BOOK 
remedy  remained  except  to  find  them  employment  in  other  ^ 
departments;  and,  accordingly,  the  spade  and  hammer  were 
put  into  hands  that,  liitherto,  had  wielded  nothing  heavier 
than  the  shuttle ;  and  hundreds  might  everywhere  be  seen 
in  quarries  and  upon  the  highways,  engaged  in  a  species  of 
toil  which,  to  such  men/  was  absolute  torture.  Tliis  visi- 
tation at  length  passed  by,  but  not  so  the  evils  it  entailed, 
which  continued  to  be  felt  for  years  by  impoverished  and 
bereaved  families.  It  would  have  been  strange  if,  during 
this  season  of  heavy  trial,  the  voice  of  political  discontent  Political 
had  been  silent ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  Scottish  grievances,  t^^!^^ 
arising  from  other  sources,  were  loudly  heard  in  the  debates  a<ided. 
of  the  British  parliament.  One  of  these  arose  from  the 
parliamentary  representation  of  Scotland,  which  still  con- 
tinued to  be  limiti'd  to  forty-five  members,  and  from  the 
unequal  distribution  of  the  right  of  suffrage ;  many  towns 
which  had  more  than  quadrupled  their  population,  as  well 
as  many  professions  which  had  risen  in  wealth  and  rank, 
being  still  excluded  from  the  election  polls,  or  having  only 
the  fragment  of  a  choice,  which  they  shared  with  the  mean- 
est corporations.  The  petition  which  was  sent  from  Edin- 
burgh to  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  subject,  in  April 
1826,  showed  that,  in  that  city  alone,  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  souls,  only  thirty-three  persons,  composing  the 
town  council,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  small  merchants  and 
shop-keepers  who  were  self-elected,  possessed  the  right  of 
appointing  a  member  for  Edinburgh.  The  petition,  at  the 
time,  was  unsuccessful;  but  it  called  public  attention  to  a 
serious  political  grievance,  and  was  the  forerunner  of  a 
happy  termination.  Another  occasion  of  public  complaint 
originated  in  the  proposal  made  in  parliament,  after  the 
panic  of  1825  had  subsided,  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  abo- 
lition of  small  notes.  This  new  banking  system,  which 
was  intended  for  the  whole  empire,  raised  a  ferment  in  the 
north,  where  it  was  declared  to  be  uncalled  for,  and  fraught 
with  the  most  ruinous  consequences  to  Scotland ;  and  the 
debates,  remonstrances,  and  petitions  on  the  subject,  ab- 
sorbed almost  every  other  feeling.  These  representations 
were  too  weighty,  and  uttered  in  too  deep  a  tone  to  be  dis- 
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BOOK  regarded ;  and,  accordingly,  a  c^jmmittrr'  nf  inquiry  was  aj>- 
XXXII.  pyin^gj  by  ifjg  House  of  Co.nimnns.  in  nscrrti^m  the  effects 
that  would  be  likely  to  ensue  from  the  abrogation  nf  the 
small  note  circulation  of  the  banks,  aiiH  iJte  Jntrodnctiop 
of  a  metallic  currency  into  Scothiud.  TJieir  repnrt  wst 
favourable  to  the  Scottish  banking  system,  wtjicli  waa 
accordingly  left  untouched)  not,  however,  vritliout  leaving  i 
serious  amount  of  uidignation  and  jealousy  ta  the  nMnd^  of 
the  Scottish  people,  at  this  attenipt  upon  their  commercul 
usages  and  rights. 
Course  of  Tii.  After  the  restoration  of  commercial  aotiTityp-wri  fhi 
erenti.  return  of  abundant  harvests,  the  events  of  a  paUio  aatnnpiifr 
stead  of  being  so  exclusively  confined  to  ScotiUuidl»  ■IBftclrf  ft. 
merely  in  its  relation  to  the  empire  at  large.  Tlie  linlef 
tliese  was  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York,  in  1827;  by  wUah 
the  prospect  of  the  royal  succession  devolred  upon  Ui 
younger  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence»  afterwarda  WiDiMi 
I V.  The  Duke  of  York  had  long  held  the  reaponaiUa  oSot 
of  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  foroe8»  and  althoagh 
not  an  able  general,  as  we  have  already  aeen^  yel  to  oa 
individual  was  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  so  justly  diia»  m 
account  of  the  efiicient  state  to  which  his  administratioB 
brought  our  armies.  It  was,  indeed,  mainly  owing  to  thiib 
of  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  so  ably  availed  himself 
that  the  late  war  had  been  so  glorious  to  our  arms,  and  i» 
successfully  terminated.  On  the  same  year,  Lord  Ldvcrpool 
retired  from  public  life,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  celebralai 
Mr.  Canning,  whose  difllculties  in  forming  an  adminiatra* 
fion  obliged  him  to  include  in  it  persons  of  the  most  op|io* 
site  political  principles,  and  who  soon  after  died  heart- 
broken  from  the  trials  of  such  an  undesirable  leader8hl|u 
Tlie  vacant  premiership  was  then  filled  by  Lord  Goderichp 
whose  administration  was  suddenly  terminated  at  the  coia- 
mencement  of  the  following  year  (1828).  But,  before  its 
close,  the  naval  battle  of  Navarino  was  fought,  in  whioli 
the  three  great  allied  powers  of  England,  France,  and  Boi* 
sia  interposed  in  behalf  of  regenerated  Greece  and  huaia- 
nity  against  their  Turkish  oppressors ;  and,  in  the 
all  but  annihilated  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fieeta. 
their  end  was  accomplished ;  but  such  was  now  |l 
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of  a  fresh  war,  that,  while  even  so  signal  a  triumph  was    BOOK 
generally  depreciated  in  Britain,  it  was  characterised,  by 
the  royal  speech  at  the  opening  of  parliament,  as  an  **  un- 
toward event,"  and  one  that  had  been  ''wholly  unexpected." 

vni.  On  the  extinction  of  the  very  short-lived  Goderich  Catholic 
administration,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  notwithstanding  tion. 
his  deprecation  of  political  office,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  the  premiership;  and,  on  entering  upon  his  duties,  tlie 
settlement  of  a  most  important  question  seemed  to  be  the 
chief  subject  of  his  solicitude.  This  was  nothing  less  than 
the  repeal  of  the  penal  disabilities  against  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, which  had  remained  on  the  statute-book  since  the 
Beformation ;  and,  although  the  most  severe  of  these  enact- 
ments had  gradually  become  a  dead  letter,  they  were  justly 
regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  British  Protestantism,  by  the 
jealousy  with  which  they  excluded  the  Papists  from  offices 
of  political  influence  and  trust.  But  a  mistaken  idea  of  the 
utter  helplessness  to  which  Popery  was  now  reduced,  and 
of  the  completeness  with  which  its  persecuting  tenets  had 
passed  away  amidst  the  civilization  and  Christian  enlight- 
enment of  the  nineteenth  century,  had  raised  and  yearly 
increased  a  party  in  behalf  of  its  adherents ;  so  that  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  reign  of  George  III ,  and  that  of  his  succes- 
sor, had  been  embittered  by  this  cry  of  Repeal,  by  which 
the  Papists  were  to  be  freed  from  their  disabilities,  and 
made  the  participants  of  equal  rights  and  privileges  with 
their  Protestant  fellow-subjects.  It  was  not  statesmen  alone, 
also,  who  favoured  this  demand,  and  made  it  the  great  subject 
of  contention  in  the  cabinet  and  senate :  even  in  the  church 
it  found  its  advocates ;  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  our 
clergy,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  backed  the  appeals 
of  statesmen  derived  from  political  expediency,  by  argu- 
ments founded  on  the  charity  and  liberality  of  the  gospel. 
The  bulk  of  the  nation,  indeed,  continued  to  oppose  the 
measure ;  but  this  hostility  was  stigmatized  by  the  friends 
of  emancipation  as  the  result  of  narrow  views  and  an  illi- 
beral spirit.  Still,  however,  the  prevalent  feeling  against 
any  further  concession  was  so  strong,  that,  had  the  duke 
brought  forward  his  proposal  of  Catholic  emancipation  in 
the  usual  form,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  failed,  as  it  liad 
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BOOK    always  done  before.     But  WeUio||toii«,  wImi  :|m»«i^  iplpi  j 
^^^^  the  cabinet  the  tactics  of  the  eamp,  toolc  thtgoettioatiyMlM^^  -i 
as  he  had  done  the  ramparts  of  C^ai&MMn^maA  BM^  1 


jos.  He  gained  over  the  Conservatife  P^rtj*  andwJIi 
colleagues  to  assent  to  the  neoeasity  of  ^n^pyf^partun  i|prlli ; 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  country^  afltor  wbiqh  h^  hm||| 
forward  Ids  bill,  and  carried  it  through  boUi  JSowaai^ft 
an  urgency  and  rapidity  that  seemed  to  faeroavo  all  ptfllK : 
of  their  wonted  deliberation.  It  wia  paved  oo  AfiilJIV 
1829,  after  which  our  statesmen  begaa  to  rally  firooi  Om 
astonishment,  and  consider  whether  they  had  decided  wjmIj 
or  the  reverse;  and  many  of  them  seemed  to  oettle  opoo  dii 
latter  unwelcome  condusion,  by  their  abandonmeoft  of  dl 
further  support  to  his  Grace's  administration.  But  the disi 
was  done,  and  Catliolic  emancipation  had  now  beooom  Ai 
law  of  the  land.  And  was  tlie  peace  of  Britain  seconi 
and  its  prosperity  promoted,  by  a  sacrifioe  eo  complete^asl 
a  change  so  hazardous  and  daring?  Tlie  erente  of  Ai 
last  year  (1851),  and  the  consequences  that  aeem  lik^ 
to  follow,  give  an  ominous  answer  to  the  question. 

IX.  This  was  tlie  last  important  movement  Qf  the  re^i 

of  Greorge  IV.      For  some  time  his  constitution  had  beooM 

so  debilitated,  that  he  was  unable  to  walk ;  and  goat>  dropsy* 

and  ophthalmia  had  deprived  him  of  all  enjoyment  of  litDb 

and  made  death  itself  desirable.   This  release  from  su&riiig 

occurred  on  June  26, 1830,  and  he  was  suoceeded  by  tb 

Duke  of  Clarence,  under  the  title  of  William  IV. 

Saooession      X.  The  new  sovereign,  who  ascended  the  British  throne 

of^WiUiam  ^^  ^j^^  ^g^  ^^  sixty-six,  had  a  prestige  in  his  favour  which 

no  other  king,  suice  the  days  of  Canute,  had  possessed.  Hi 

had  been  brought  up  in  the  navy,  over  which  he  afterwaidi 

presided  ;  he  had  been  the  friend  of  Nelson ;  and  his  tastak 

liabits,  and  experience  were  so  decidedly  nautical,  that  k 

was  no  wonder  if  the  British  public  rejoiced  that  at  lasts 

sailor- king  was  to  rule  over  them. 

Preludes  to     XI.  The  public  events  of  tliis  reign,  which  continued  onlj 

the  Reform  ^^^^  years,  may  be  comprised  in  the  passing  of  the  Befom 

Bill,  and  the  immediate  effects  of  that  important 

It  is  well  known  that,  previous  to  the  great  outbmi 

French  Revolution,  a  strong  popular  desure  for  fa 
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formation  was  prevalent  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  BOOK 
progress  of  improvement  had  outstripped  the  old  feudal  sye-  " 
tems ;  and  the  demand  for  their  abrogation,  as  the  impedi- 
ments of  further  progress,  was  not  only  urgent,  but  also 
natural  and  just.  It  was  therefore  listened  to  with  heedful 
attention ;  and  Britain,  now  the  example  of  liberal  rule, 
would  probably  have  commenced,  before  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  such  a  course  of  reform  as  other  go- 
vernments would  have  been  glad  to  follow.  But  all  at  once 
the  sudden  up- heaving  of  France,  like  the  premature  explo- 
sion of  a-  mine,  startled  the  nations  with  such  a  dread  of 
change,  as  made  them  suspend  their  wishes,  while  every 
governmeht  was  compelled  to  feel  that  concessions  to  the 
popular  desire,  however  harmless  or  just  at  any  other  time, 
would  now  be  dangerous  in  the  highest  degree.  Hence, 
therefore,  the  zeal  with  which,  in  our  own  country,  those 
who,  in  the  present  day,  would  be  honoured  as  reformers 
and  patriots,  were  punished  as  demagogues,  or  even  as 
traitors.  And  what,  indeed,  but  treason  were  such  proceed- 
ings, which,  however  excellent  in  the  abstract,  wereunsuited 
to  time  and  place,  and  would  have  produced  universal 
'  anarchy  and  bloodshed  ?  Now,  however,  the  period  had 
arrived  when  the  safety  and  propriety  of  such  attempts 
would  make  them  treasonable  no  longer.  Fifteen  years  of 
peace  had  elapsed,  during  which,  the  revolutionary  enthu- 
siasm  had  subsided  ;  and  it  was  now  full  time  for  the  British 
cabinet  to  resume  that  task  of  reform  which  the  French 
Revolution  and  its  wars  had  interrupted,  but  not  destroyed. 
XII.  While  such  was  the  state  of  public  feeling,  a  signal  was 
only  needed  for  the  commencement  of  action,  and  that  signal 
was  soon  given.  It  also  came  from  France,  the  same  country 
by  which  the  progress  of  reform  had,  in  the  first  instance,  been 
80  violently  checked.  Charles  X.,  on  succeeding  his  brother, 
Louis  XVIII.,  seemed  bent  on  reviving  the  old  absolutism  of 
the  French  government  which  the  people  despised;  and  not 
only  so,  but  of  reviving  it  through  the  ministry  of  the  Jesuits, 
whom  the  people  cordially  hated  and  distrusted.  The  throne, 
accordingly,  was  soon  surrounded  by  the  followers  of  Loy- 
ola, whom  the  infatuated  sovereign  selected  for  his  counsel- 
lors, and  the  country  overrun  with  their  missionaries,  who 
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BOOK   preached  the  doctrines  of  paniTe  obedko 

^^*  auce  whether  to  royal  or  papal  enactnianti.  Bol  ikaliBi 
had  long  gone  by,  and  France  had  aoflarad  too 
career,  to  tolerate  such  antiqiiated  fodcries,  which 
with  universal  scorn ;  and  tiie  prwib  •ntwlag  with 
into  the  conflict,  gave  form»  and  oonaiatoiioy^ 
to  the  public  feeling.  The  preas,  thfireforei» 
of  the  offence,  and  the  mark  for  kingly  and  pr|Bril7«» 
geance ;  and  all  the  journals  that  adYOontad  liberal  fria- 
ciples  were  suppressed  by  royal  deoree^aod  their  vtonii 
seized  or  destroyed.  A  popular  reaction  followed^  and  Ik 
war  of  the  barricades  commenced,  which  laeted  three  da}^ 
drove  the  king  and  his  adherents  out  of  Francep  and  piaeei 
his  cousin,  Louis- Philippe,  in  his  room.  But  in  this  em^ 
the  revolution  was  a  righteous  movement,  and  conducted  viA 
such  moderation,  and  withal  so  speedily  terminated,  thatib 
contrast  to  the  terrible  resolution  of  1789  was  matter  of 
glad  surprise  and  approbation  over  the  whole  of  £iiro|ML 
Imitation  succeeded  approval  on  the  part  of  those  states  thit 
most  needed  deliverance  i  and  accordingly,  Belgium,  Arma- 
wick,  and  Saxony  followed  in  the  struggle  for  national  and 
political  independence.  It  was  full  time,  therefore,  tat 
Britain  to  be  up  and  doing,  more  especially  as  the  Tory 
party  had  lost  the  public  confidence,  and  were  obliged  to 
resign  office,  while  Earl  Grey,  the  champion  of  reform,  and 
his  supporters  had  entered  into  their  room. 

xiii.  We  have  no  wish  to  pursue  the  course  of  this  measoie 
through  the  trials  and  struggles  it  underwent,  until  it  passed 
into  law,  and  became  a  part  of  our  constitution.  The  fer- 
ment it  occasioned,  and  the  meetings  it  produced  from  oai 
extremity  of  our  island  to  the  other,  are  still  the  subjects  of 
vivid  recollection.  Although  baffled  in  his  first  attempti^ 
Earl  Grey  repeated  his  proposal  for  reform,  and  sncceedcd 
Pas8in||r  of  in  carrying  it  by  a  majority  of  nine ;  but  a  stand  was  made 
hiiL  at  tlie  disfranchising  clause,  in  which  so  much  personal 

interest  was  implicated,  and  here  the  reforming  premier  wu 
defeated  by  Lord  Lyndhurst.    A  resignation  of  the  refoni 
ministry  was  the  consequence:   but  they  were  gpeadflly 
recalled  to  office  by  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  WeUk 
in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  which  the  King  ea 
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in  forming  a  new  cabinet.   The  Reform  Bill,  which  possessed    BOOK 
the  rare  quality  of  being  acceptable  to  the  sovereign,  while    ^^^^^^ 
it  was  popular  with  the  nation  at  large,  could  scarcely  be 
much  longer  retarded ;  the  Tory  party  in  the  House  of  Lords 
yielded,  and  on  the  7th  of  June,  1832,  this  memorable  bill 
was  passed. 

XIV.  In  reverting  to  this  important  era  in  our  history,  in 
which  an  event  occurred  that  might  well  be  termed  a  na- 
tional revolution,  nothing  is  so  striking  as  the  peaceful  and 
constitutional  manner  in  which  the  whole  proceeding  was 
accomplished.  Where  were  its  battle-fields,  its  breached 
ramparts,  its  ruined  villages  ?  Two  centuries  earlier,  such 
a  victory  could  only  have  been  won  by  the  labours  of  a 
campaign,  or  the  overthrow  of  a  dynasty.  Only  fifty  years 
ago,  it  would  have  been  the  signal  of  a  rebellion  in  our 
provinces,  or  a  war  of  barricades  in  our  metropolis.  But 
here  a  volley  of  hard  speeches,  or,  at  the  worst,  of  stones, 
were  the  only  weapons  employed  even  when  the  strife  was 
at  the  hottest.  And  yet,  by  this  reform,  many  an  ancient 
privilege  was  abrogated,  and  time-honoured  distinction 
removed  both  in  communities  and  districts,  while  those  that 
had  hitherto  been  of  small  account  were  inducted  into  their 
room. 

XV.  The  reform  bill  for  Scotland,  which  passed  with  greater  nohna 
facility  than  that  for  England,  was  liable  to  fewer  objec-  sootlaU. 
tions,  and  therefore  occasioned  less  discontent  and  commo- 
tion.    In  it  there  was  no  disfranchisement  of  places,  nor 

even  of  persons,  except  the  corporations  in  royal  boroughs. 
While  those  who  held  the  right  of  franchise,  therefore,  were 
still  allowed  to  retain  it,  it  was  further  extended  to  all 
proprietors  of  lands,  houses,  or  feu -duties,  that  yielded  ten 
pounds  annually  -,  to  tenants  holding  under  a  lease  for  their 
life-time,  or  for  fifty-seven  years,  and  having  an  interest  of 
not  less  than  ten  pounds;  and  to  tenants  holding  under  a 
lease  of  not  less  than  nineteen  years'  duration,  and  having 
an  interest  of  not  less  than  fifty  pounds.  The  large  towns, 
also,  were  admitted  to  their  proper  share  of  representation. 
By  the  bill,  Edinburgh  was  allowed  to  return  two  members 
to  parliament,  and  Glasgow  the  same  number.  Aberdeen, 
Dundee,  and  Perth,  were  separated  from  the  royal  boroughs 
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BOOR   of  wliich  tliey  lately  formed  a  part»  and  were  perndttod  fo 
,  ^"^^^^'  Bend  each  a  representative ;  and  a  new  distxiot  was  fonwdli 
consisting  of  Leith,  Portobello.  and  Muaselborgfa.    Tlm>» 
there  was  an  addition  made  of  eight  membera  for  Sooflaiil, 
all  of  whom  belonged  exclusively  to  the  borough  repreiBa^ 
tation.    Although  this  was  much,  yet  to  some  it  qipfaRd 
insufficient ;  and  it  was  objected,  that  if  the  amount  of  p<^ 
lation  was  the  standard,  the  country  should  have  eighty- 
five  members }  if  taxation,  fifty  •nine ;  and  if  both  together, 
seventy -two.    This,  however,  was  but  a  repetition  of  ths 
argument  used  at  the  Union,  when  it  was  proposed  that 
forty -five  members  only  should  represent  the  whole  king- 
dom  of  Scotland.    The  exclusion  of  the  Scottish  universi- 
ties, also,  from  a  separate  representation  in  parliament,  wn 
complained  of  as  unjust,  because  those  of  England  were 
admitted;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  show,  from  the 
number  of  graduates  in  the  former,  tliat  they  were  entitled 
to  equal  privileges  with  the  latter.     But  to  this  it  was 
answered,  that  Scottish  diplomas  by  no  means  implied  the 
length  of  residence  and  amount  of  preparation  which  were 
required  by  those  of  England ;  and  that,  after  all,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  the  interests  of  learning  if  the  univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  never  enjoyed  these 
envied  privileges.     While  the  bill  was  passing,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  exclude  the  Scottish  clergy  from  the  franchise, 
as  if  their  rights  as  citizens  would  desecrate  their  duties  as 
ministers;  but  this  proposal  was  rejected,  as  it  deserved. 
The  result  of  the  fii*st  Scottish  election,  after  the  passing 
of  the  bill,  was  considered  a  triumph  by  the  reform  ministry, 
as  few  Tories,  and  still  fewer  Radicals,  were  returned  to  par- 
liament, the  former  numbering  ten  or  eleven,  and  the  latter 
only  three.     Even  in  Glasgow,  where  the  franchise  com- 
prised seven  thousand  citizens,  radicalism  strove  earnestly, 
but  in  vain,  to  have  a  predominance  in  the  appointment  of 
the  city  representatives. 
Tho  com-        ^^^*  Another  important  subject,  besides  that  of  political 
oiolera**^   reformation,  occupied  the  public  mind  during  the  eventful 
years  of  1831  and  1832.      This  was  the  coming  of  the 
cholera,  which,  in  its  terrible  but  erratic  course 
Europe,  had  passed  from  France  to  England.     It  firatv 
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Newcastle  and  Shields;  and,  after  keeping  the  north  of  BOOK 
England  in  a  ferment  of  alarm,  as  well  as  inflicting  much 
suffering  and  many  deaths,  it  suddenly  departed,  and  re- 
appeared in  Haddington,  passing  the  whole  intervening 
country  untouched.  Musselburgh  was  next  visited,  and 
afterwards  Edinburgh ;  but,  in  our  capital,  the  sanitary  pre- 
cautions were  so  effectual,  especially  in  the  supply  of  proper 
food  and  clothing  for  the  poor,  that  in  no  part  of  the  king- 
dom was  this  destroying  pestilence  less  hurtful.  From  the 
capital,  it  proceeded  onward  to  Kirkintilloch,  then  visited 
Glasgow,  where  it  wrought  considerable  havoc,  and  after- 
wards broke  out  in  the  north  and  west  of  Scotland.  During 
all  this  time,  parliament  left  the  Scots  to  shift  for  them- 
selves as  they  best  could,  which  they  did  wisely  and  bravely; 
but  when  the  disease  once  more  returned  to  England,  and 
advanced  to  the  metropolis,  the  government  then  bestirred 
itself  to  supply  every  means  both  of  prevention  and  cure. 
But  although  Ireland  was  included  in  these  dismaying  visita- 
tions, it  was  found,  after  the  cholera  had  subsided*  that  fewer 
deaths  had  been  inflicted  by  it  over  the  whole  united  kingdom 
than  in  the  city  of  Paris  alone. 

XVII.  Tlie  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  the  principal 
event  of  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  after  which,  nothing  of 
greater  importance  occurred  than  the  usual  temporary  ex- 
citement occasioned  by  the  fluctuations  of  parties,  and  tlie 
changes  of  ministry  which  they  produced.  The  chief  of 
these  ciianges  was  the  resignation  of  Earl  Grey,  and  tlie  suc- 
cession of  the  Melbourne  administration,  with  the  return  of 
the  Whigs  to  tlieir  former  ascendancy.  In  the  midst  of  these, 
t  he  king  was  attacked  by  his  last  illness,  and  died  at  tlie 
palace  of  Windsor,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1837,  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  seventh  of  his  reign ;  after  which 
his  niece,  Victoria,  the  nearest  heir  to  the  crown,  was  pro- 
claimed sovereign  of  the  empire  with  the  usual  formalities. 

XVIII.  As  the  past,  rather  than  the  present,  is  the  especial  Reisrn  of 
province  of  history,  we  consider  it  unnecessary  to  advert 

to  the  events  of  the  present  reign.  The  omission,  in  this 
case,  is  the  more  expedient,  not  only  from  the  recentness 
of  these  events,  of  which  the  living  generation  have  been 
spectators,  and   tlie  consequent  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
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BOOR  their  character  and  final  re8ulfeB»  bnt  also  from  the  fact  that 
they  have  occurred  in  a  period  of  profoiiiMl  peace,  when 
anything  of  stir  and  movement  is  of  an  internal  charactar, 
upon  which  each  individual  is  desirous  to  form  his  own 
opinion.  It  is  to  the  journalist,  therefore,  rather  than  to 
the  historian,  that  these,  in  the  first  instance^  belong, 
especially  when  they  are  of  an  exclusively  political  nature 
and  tendency.  Were  we,  for  instance,  to  describe  the  gene- 
ral exultation  with  which  Her  Majesty's  accession  was 
hailed,  it  would  be  merely  to  tell  our  readers  what  them- 
selves expressed  in  the  memorable  year  1837,  when  her 
sacred  Majesty  Victoria  was  proclaimed  Queen  of  Oreat 
Britain.  Or  were  we  to  expatiate  upon  the  blesrings  with 
which  that  reign  has  been  hitherto  attended,  we  should  do 
nothing  more  than  re-echo  the  sentiment  that  has  been  so 
gladly  and  so  frequently  uttered  from  every  quarter  of  our 
island.  Or,  passing  from  these  general  statements  to  par- 
ticular events,  were  we  to  select  the  great  political  move- 
ment which  has,  as  yet,  distinguished  her  Majesty's  adnunis- 
tration— the  Corn-Law  reform  for  instance-— we  might  be 
told  that  our  views  were  merely  our  own,  and  not  tluise  of 
history ;  and  that  years  must  yet  elapse  before  the  character 
of  that  change  could  be  estimated,  and  its  results  ascertained. 
XIX.  To  Scotchmen,  however,  the  accession  of  Queeu 
Victoria  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  has  been  an  endear- 
ing and  most  important  event  in  our  national  history.  For 
has  she  not  already  become  one  of  us  ?  During  the  course 
of  two  long  centuries,  we  enjoyed  but  a  glimpse  of  royalty, 
when  George  IV.  came  among  us  and  passed  away.  But 
repeatedly,  since  the  commencement  of  her  reign,  Victoria 
has  been  not  merely  a  formal  visitor,  but  a  resident  in  our 
land ;  and,  to  show  her  afiection  for  tlie  country  and  its 
people,  to  whom  she  has  truly  become  a  nursing  mother, 
she  has  erected  a  summer  home  in  our  picturesque  High- 
lands, and  added  the  character  of  a  Highland  chieftainess 
to  her  high  distinction  as  a  British  queen.  The  towers  of 
her  castle  at  Balmoral,  and  the  huts  and  hamlets  with  which 
the  surrounding  district,  now  a  royal  demesne,  are  studded, 
all  attest  how  well  she  loves  our  Scotland ;  and  those  mnl 
haunts,  over  which  she  loved  to  wander  free  from  the  caMi . 
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of  royalty,  and  tiie  lowly  cottages  wiucu  she  was  wont  to    BOOK 

gladden  with  her  frank,  condescending  kindness,  will  com- 

pose  a  favourite  pilgrimage  for  our  countrymen,  after  gene- 
rations have  passed  away,  and  the  name  of  Victoria  has 
become  a  historical  remembrance. 

XX.  We  now  pass  from  the  political  to  the  ecclesiastical  Heiigions 
history  of  Scotland.  We  have  already  adverted  to  those  thisptrUxL 
distinguished  leaders  in  the  church  by  whom  the  evangelical 
spirit  of  the  land  was  revived,  and  the  way  prepared  for  its 
former  ascendancy.  One  more  eminent  still  than  his  illus- 
trious predecessors  was  now  to  enter  upon  the  field,  and 
give  effect  to  their  labours.  This  was  Thomas  Clialmers, 
the  minister  of  an  obscure  parish  in  Fifeshire,  whose  mind 
had  hitherto  been  brooding  among  the  abstractions  of  meta- 
physics, alternated  witli  investigations  into  the  sciences  of 
botany  and  chemistry ;  and  whose  marvellous  powers  of 
eloquence  had  hitherto  excited  the  wonder  of  rustic  congre- 
gations, who  could  appreciate  little  more  than  the  fervour 
and  sincerity  by  which  it  was  animated.  It  was  the  spirit 
of  Paul  preaching  at  Athens,  but  without  Athenians  for 
Iiis  auditory.  Even  then,  however,  his  excellence  and 
wonderful  talents  were  proclaimed  by  a  discerning  few,  who 
had  been  arrested  by  the  eloquence  of  a  Demosthenes  preach- 
ing in  the  humble  pulpit  of  the  bam-like  church  of  Kilmeny  ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  tlieir  representations,  Chalmers  was 
translated,  in  1815,  to  the  Tron  Church  of  Glasgow.  And  Dy.chidin 
seldom,  indeed,  has  so  large  a  mass  of  society  been  so  sud-  JJJ^^^ 
denly  taken  captive  by  the  coming  of  an  individual,  whose  Qii»»go*' 
only  weapons  were  intellectual  power  and  persuasion.  In 
such  a  city,  that  had  already  been  prepared  for  his  favour, 
able  advent  by  tlie  labours  of  such  men  as  Balfour  and 
M*Gill,  a  ready  hearing  was  secured  for  the  new  preacher^ 
and  his  eloquence  did  the  rest  It  was  soon  found  by  the 
Jiigher  and  more  intellectual  portions  of  society,  that  evan- 
gelical religion  was  something  very  different  from  the 
un-idead  fanaticism  or  technical  vulgarity  with  which  it 
had  been  too  often  confounded ;  and  the  Tron  Cliurch  of 
Glasgow  was  quickly  crowded,  not  only  by  the  elite  of  tlie 
city,  but  the  most  distinguished  of  England  and  Scotland, 
who  carried  abroad,  wherever  they  went,  the  fame  of  the 
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preacher ;  aiid,  what  was  better  still,  of  tho  doclrines  he  iiad 
preached.  But  it  was  not  with  his  pulpit  laboais  alone,  or 
t!ie  renown  they  brought  him,  that  Chalmers  was  contented. 
lie  must  work  as  well  as  speak,  and  work  with  all  his  might; 
for  with  him  theology  was  no  abstract  principle,  but  thel]£B 
and  soul  of  man  labouring  through  lime  for  those  interests 
tliat  shall  extend  through  eternity,  and  which  is  best  expressed 
by  deeds  of  active  toil  and  patient  self-denial.  Indepen- 
dently, therefore,  of  those  spirit-shaking  sermons  with  whidi 
he  weekly  electrified  his  hearers,  and  established  for  himself 
a  European  reputation  upon  which  most  minds  would  have 
contentedly  reposed,  his  places  of  every-day  labour  were 
the  squalid  homes  of  the  poor,  the  bedsides  of  the  sick  and 
dying,  the  parochial  school,  and  the  kirk-session,  while  his 
large  intellect  was  busied  with  plans  for  the  relief  of  indigence, 
and  the  encouragement  of  industrious  poverty,  and  the 
extension  of  intellectual  and  religions  education  by  the 
improvement  of  schools,  and  the  building  of  churclies. 
Such  was  Dr.  Chalmers,  the  most  eminent  of  orators,  and 
withal  the  most  active  of  Ciiristian  workmen ;  the  most 
imaginative,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  practical  of 
intellects.  Need  we  add,  that  even  indolence  itself  was 
shamed  and  spurred  into  activity  by  such  an  example,  and 
that  with  every  year  these  circles  were  expanding,  until  the 
whole  land  was  enveloped  within  their  range ! 

XXI.  We  have  already  adverted  to  those  debates  in  the 
church,  which  were  occasioned  by  the  evil  of  plurality, 
coupled  with  that  of  non- residence ;  the  question  of  plurality 
was  now  to  be  tried  upon  its  own  merits.  This  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  M'Farlane  to  be  Principal 
of  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and,  consequently,  to  the 
ministerial  charge  of  the  church  of  St.  Mungo's  in  tlie  same 
city,  as  both  offices  had  been  hitherto  conjoined.  The  sub- 
ject, which  was  earnestly  discussed  in  the  General  Assembly 
of  1825,  received  additional  interest  from  the  powerful  elo- 
quence of  Chalmers  and  Andrew  Thomson,  who  advocated  tlie 
necessity  of  disjoining  such  unions,  on  account  of  the  supreme 
importance  of  the  ministerial  office,  and  tlie  demand  it  made 
upon  the  whole  time  and  energies  of  him  who  held  it.  Sooht 
moreover,  was  now  the  ascendancy  of  the  evangelical  clergj» 
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that  although  this  case  of  plurality  was  confirmed  by  a    BOOK 

majority  of  twenty-six,  the  majority  was  obtained  only  by [ 

the  eldership  of  the  assembly,  and  not  the  ministers,  among 
whom  there  was  a  preponderance  of  four  votes  for  the  abo- 
lition of  all  such  conjunct  offices  in  the  church.  So  dis- 
tinctly, also^  was  the  public  mind  expressed  upon  this  sub- 
ject, that  the  Royal  Commission,  which  was  afterwards 
sent  to  visit  the  Scottish  universities,  reported  upon  these 
pluralities  in  the  same  spirit,  and  almost  in  tlie  same  terms. 
Even  so  early  as  1826,  however,  when  the  question  of  plu- 
rality was  agitated  in  the  General  Assembly,  those  doctrines 
concerning  the  authority  of  the  state  over  the  church  were 
mooted,  which  finally  led  to  the  Disruption.  At  present, 
indeed,  they  seemed  nothing  better  than  a  harmless  hypo- 
thesis, which  persons,  conversant  with  the  history  and  spirit 
of  the  Scottish  church,  might  well  afford  to  smile  at ;  but 
they  were  found  to  be  far  otherwise  than  harmless  sixteen 
years  afterwards,  when  the  hour  of  trial  had  arrived. 

XXII.  The  next  great  event  in  the  progress  of  our  church  Missionary 
1.  1.1  «        r  ,     -  movement 

was  of  a  more  pleasing  character;  for,  instead  of  a  conti'o-  of  the 
versy  upon  a  religious  question,  which,  terminate  as  it  may,  ""  ' 
is  always  painful  to  the  good  of  all  parties,  it  was  the  recog- 
nition of  a  duty  upon  which  all  could  agree.  This  was  the 
great  duty  of  introducing  Christianity  among  licathen 
countries,  that  had  so  often  been  suggested  and  discussed, 
but  so  long  delayed  by  the  life-and -death  contention  whicli 
evangelical  zeal  had  been  obliged  towage  against  the  luke- 
warmness  of  M oderatism.  But  the  tide  of  conflict  had  now 
reached  that  successful  point  at  which  the  foreign  as  well 
as  home  duties  of  Christian  exertion  could  be  taken  mt6 
account,  and  the  cause  of  missions,  although  so  late,  was  at 
length  successful.  It  is  gratifying  also  to  state,  that  this 
great  work  had  for  its  most  effective  advocate  no  other  than 
the  leader  of  the  Moderate  section  of  the  church — that  very 
party  by  which  every  such  proposal  had  hitherto  been 
opposed  and  negatived.  We  allude  to  Dr.  Inglis,  whose 
religious  faith  and  feelings  were  with  evangelical  truth, 
although  his  political  leanings  were  on  the  side  of  Modera- 
tism  ;  and  whose  clear  intellect  could  recognize  a  veritable 
Christian  obligation,  whether  propounded  by  friend  or  enemy. 
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^^^^'  ing  the  gospel  to  the  heathen,  he  entered,  with  fab  i 


teristic  energy  and  tnie-heartedne8B»  into  die  work  ; 
its  champion  in  the  General  AasemUyt  end  at  length  i 
ceeded  in  making  our  India  MiasiflNi  not  a  me 
but  a  catholic  undertaking,  in  which  onr  chnrah  in  iii 
national  and  collective  character  was  embarked*  In  1829, 
the  scheme  was  organized,  a  sufficient  fund  cdleoted,  and 
Dr.  Duff  sent  to  India  as  the  accredited  mimiiMiary  of  tb 
Church  of  Scotland. 
The  Voiun-  xxiii.  After  this  happy  recognition  of  a  duty  eo  long 
uoTeny.  delayed,  a  subject  of  controversy  succeeded,  in  which  bodi 
parties  of  our  church  suddenly  found  themselves  at  one,  and 
compelled  to  contend  side  by  side,  instead  of  front  to  fraaL 
Tiiis  was  the  Voluntary  controversy,  raised  by  that  nume- 
rous party  composed  of  Burghers  and  Anti-burghers,  wiio 
had  now  coalesced  under  the  name  of  the  United  Secession. 
In  withdrawing  from  the  church,  they  protested  not  against 
its  doctrines  or  discipline,  but  against  the  cormptione  of  the 
former,  and  the  laxity  of  the  Jatter;  and  in  becoming  a  iqpa- 
rate  party,  it  was  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  restoring 
both  to  their  primitive  integrity  and  efficiency.  But  the 
revolutionary  principles  of  France,  which,  in  politics,  made 
so  many  parties  impatient  of  restraint,  and  hostile  to  estab- 
lished authorities,  found  their  way  also  into  the  church 
courts  of  the  Secession,  and  imbued  its  members  with  sudi 
republican  sentiments,  as  made  them  firsts  call  in  question, 
and  finally  repudiate,  that  Establishment  principle  which 
their  predecessors  had  never  thought  of  abandoning.  Their 
cry  was  now,  not  for  the  exemption  of  the  church  from 
state  control,  but  for  its  entire  separation  from  the  state 
itself,  and  the  necessity  of  its  being  self-supported  as  well 
as  self-governed.  In  this  case,  kings,  rulers,  magistrates, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  except  in  their  individual 
capacities:  the  people  might  not  only  adopt  what  faith  they 
pleased,  but  let  all  faith  shift  for  itself  as  it  best  could i 
while  the  state  was  only  to  stand  still  and  look  on,  even 
though  religion  itself  should  expire,  like  a  deserted  pauper, 
for  lack  of  nourishment.  This  was  certainly  a 
comment  upon  that  text  of  promise  given  to  tlie  < 
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*'  Kings  shall  be  tby  nursing  fathers,  and  queens  thy  nursing  BOOR 
mothers!"  These  doctrhies  were  too  favourable  to  the  ^^'^^^ 
spirit  of  the  day  not  to  find  a  ready  ear  from  tlie  public  ; 
and  the  same  ardour  that  was  agitating  for  the  reform  bill, 
intruded  itself  into  the  sacred  cause  of  religion,  and  laboured 
for  the  overthrow  of  church  establishments,  as  well  as  merely 
political  abuses.  It  was  full  time,  therefore,  that  the  churcli 
should  step  forward,  and  answer  a  challenge  so  loudly  trum- 
peted :  her  rights,  her  very  existence  was  at  stake  as  an 
establishment ;  and  upon  the  propriety  and  necessity  of 
church  establishments  she  accordingly  took  her  ground,  and 
answered  her  appellants.  Into  this  debate,  which  was  waged 
on  either  side  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  personal  interest,  as 
well  as  a  war  of  opinions,  we  have  no  purpose  to  enter. 
We  only  mention  two  circumstances  that  characterized  the 
resistance  of  the  church  against  this  fierce  onset  of  dissent- 
erisro.  On6  was  the  nature  of  the  war,  and  the  antagonist 
with  which  she  had  to  do.  Formerly,  her  enemies  had  been 
kings  and  governments,  while  the  people  were  upon  her  side ; 
but  now  she  had  to  step  forth  in  belialf  of  the  rights  of  her 
ancient  enemies  against  the  people  by  whom  they  were 
assailed.  It  was  that  happy  middle  position  between  the 
extremes  of  Popish  usurpation  and  EIrastian  subserviency, 
in  which  she  would  give  to  Ca^sai*  what  was  Caesar's — 
nothing  more,  but  nothing  less.  The  second  particular 
to  which  we  call  notice  is,  the  ardour  with  which  those^ 
very  men  threw  themselves  into  the  defence  of  the  state's 
rights,  who  afterwards  forsook  the  advantages  which  these 
rights  secured  for  them  when  the  state,  in  return,  demanded 
too  much.  They  were  the  evangelical  portion  of  the  church  $ 
and  they  advanced  into  the  fore-front  of  the  battle^  in  spite 
of  the  new  obloquy  that  assailed  them  as  the  enemies  of  the 
people,  and  obstacles  of  a  great  popular  movement.  It 
seemed  necessary  that  they  should  thus  show  their  hearty 
devotedness  to  the  principle  of  church  establishments,  before 
they  renounced  its  benefits  when  holier  interests  were  at 
stake. 

XXIV.  It  was  not  merely  by  argument,  however,  that  the  Conw- 
objections  of  the  Voluntaries  were  to  be  repelled,  for  some  t£i"©S-^ 
of  them,  alas,  were  too  well  founded !     What,  for  instance,  ^^"T- 
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DOOK    coiild  the  warniest  friends  of  the  Establiahroent  answer  \o 
^^^^^'  the  fact,  that  unfit  and  unwelcome  ministers  might,  and 


often  had  been  tlirust  upon  a  parish,  at  the  arbitrary  will 
of  ungodly  patrons?  And  was  it  right,  that  while  men 
had  their  clioice  in  the  veriest  matters  of  every-day  life, 
they  should  have  none  where  their  spiritual  and  eternal 
interests  were  at  stake?  Here  the  advocates  of  chnrch 
establishments  were  posed.  They  dared  not  deny,  and  cuuld 
not  well  palliate  the  evils  which  patronage  had  entailed  i 
and  this  patronage  was  a  consequence  of  state  endowment, 
not  only  in  the  Cliurch  of  Scotland,  but  in  every  chnrch 
whatever.  As  the  grievance  had  been  of  too  long  standing, 
was  too  strongly  supported,  and  too  closely  interwoven  with 
the  whole  constitution  of  the  Establishment,  to  attempt  its 
removal,  either  by  demonstrations  of  its  unfitness,  or  even 
an  act  of  assembly,  the  friends  of  the  church  thought  that 
Attempts  the  next  best  course  was  to  attempt  its  modification,  by 
tho  evils  of  giving  full  weight  to  the  call  of  the  people  as  well  as  the 
patronajje.  ^j^Qj^jg  ^f  fj^^  patron.  This  was  perfectly  constitutional  i 
for  the  call,  which,  during  the  reign  of  Moderatism,  had 
sunk  into  a  mere  empty  formality,  had  originally  a  very 
different  meaning :  it  was,  that  no  minister  should  be  intruded 
into  any  pastoral  charge  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  con- 
gregation. To  restore  it  to  its  efficiency  was  now  the  great 
desideratum,  not  only  for  the  vindication  of  the  principle 
of  church  establishments  in  general,  but  the  removal  of 
wliat  might  still  form  a  source  of  religious  complaint, 
secession,  and  dissent.  Overtures  upon  the  subject,  to  that 
effect,  were  therefore  laid  before  the  General  Assembly 
of  1832,  but  they  were  speedily  dismissed  by  tJie  Mode- 
rates, who  clung  to  the  doctruie  of  patronage  as  if  it  had 
been  the  very  palladium  of  their  political  existence  in  the 
church.  But  it  was  not  thus  to  be  laid  to  rest ;  for,  at  the 
Assembly  of  the  following  year,  not  less  than  forty-five 
overtures — four  times  the  number  that  had  been  sent  on 
the  previous  occasion — were  laid  upon  the  table.  The 
debate  that  followed  was  long,  earnest,  and  eloquent,  involv- 
ing much  close  research  into  the  early  history  of  the  Scot- 
tish reformation,  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  people  in 
opposition  to  the  claims  of  patronage;  and  two 
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were  placed  at  issue  upon  its  termination.      That  of  the    BOOK 

evangelical  party,   which   was  brought   forward   by   Dr. 

Chalmers,  proposed  that  the  dissent  of  a  majority  of  the 
lieads  of  families  in  a  parish  should  be  efficacious  in  setting 
aside  the  presentee,  unless  the  said  dissent  was  found  to  be 
malicious  or  frivolous.     The  motion  of  the  opposite  party, 
whicli  was  laid  before  the  Assembly  by  Dr.  Cook,  was,  that 
the  heads  of  families  were  competent  to  object,  but  that  the 
presbytery  should  have  power  to  try  these  objections,  and 
decide  whether  they  were  well  founded,  or  the  contrary. 
The  latter  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  the  elder- 
ship, as  a  preponderance  of  twenty  clerical  votes  were  in 
favour  of  the  measure  proposed  by  Dr.  Chalmers.     This, 
however,  was  but  the  last  of  a  series  of  struggles  that  every 
year  had  been  becoming  weaker.     In  the  Assembly  of  1834^ 
the  question  of  patronage  was  again  brought  forward,  and 
with  an  impressiveness  which  declared  that  this  was  to  be 
its  final  trial.     And  such  it  proved  to  be.     The  motion,  on  > 
tins  occasion,  which  was  founded  upon  that  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
on  tlie  preceding  year,  and  tendered  by  Lord  Moncrieff, 
proposed,  that  the  disapproval  of  a  majority  of  male  heads  J**®  J^J? 
of  a  famUy,  being  communicants,  should  be  conclusive  for  Uahed. 
the  rejection  of  a  presentee ;  the  said  rejecters  being  ready, 
if  required,  to  declare,  in  presence  of  the  presbytery,  that 
they  were  influenced  by  no  factious  or  malicious  motive, 
but  solely  by  a  regard  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  con- 
gregation  and  themselves.     This  motion  was  at  last  trium- 
phantly carried  by  a  majority  of  184  to  138.     This,  too, 
was  not  the  only  success  obtained  by  that  party  in  the 
church  so  long  depressed,  and  lately  all  but  extinguished, 
but  that  now  had  become  the  predominating  power.    On 
the  previous  year,  the  churches  that  had  been  erected,  and 
partly  endowed  by  parliament,  in  the  necessitous  districts  of 
the  country,  and  especially  in  the  Highlands,  were  recognised 
as  parochial  charges,  and  admitted  to  a  full  share  of  repre- 
sentation and  authority  in  church  courts.    It  was  proposed,  choroh 
also,  that  the  chapels  of  ease  should  be  admitted  to  the  same  ^^i^^^"^^" 
privilege ;  but  here  the  Moderates  demurred.      They  had  Church 
cordially  agreed  to  the  emancipation  of  the  new  Highland  tation. 
charges ;  but  the  ministers  of  these  chapels  of  ease  h«d  bfe^cv 
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BOOK  dected  by  their  congregatiodi,  and  wera  imbued  with  tlia 
^^^^'  evangelical  element  i  and  it  was  thought  that  their  \ 
aion  into  the  General  AssemUy  would  eniiire  the  j 
of  the  rising  party.  This  was  the  more  likely,  as  the  pro* 
posal  of  Church  Extension^  so  eh)qaently  adrooated  Iqf 
Dr.  Chalmers,  was  now  so  accq>taUe  with  tiie  paUie,  Aet 
an  immense  increase  of  new  chapels^  to  oorreepond  wilh  ths 
increase  of  our  population,  mi^t  be  qpeedily  antioipatad. 
The  opposition  of  the  Moderate  party,  howeTer,  was  over- 
ruled by  the  obvious  fact  of  church  deatitaticmi  fer,  whfle 
only  siKty-three  chapels  of  ease  had  been  erected  during  the 
course  of  a  whole  century,  whose  people  had  no  repreeenta- 
lives,  and  their  mmisters  no  voice  in  the  government  of  the 
church)  nearly  600  dissenting  congregations  had  been  formed 
in  Scotland,  while  their  number  was  rapidly  increasing.  It 
was  full  time  to  supplement  this  vast  defect  of  church  accom- 
modation, as  well  as  to  extinguish  this  strange  anomaly  ia 
the  doctrine  of  Presbyterian  parity ;  and  accordingly,  in 
the  memorable  Assembly  of  1834,  these  chapels  were  also 
invested  with  all  the  rights  and  immunities  of  parochid 
churches.  And  soon  were  the  forebodings  of  the  Moderates 
verified.  In  one  brief  year  after  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
sixty-four  new  chapels  of  ease  were  built,  or  in  progress  of 
building.  They  were  mere  chapels  of  ease  no  longer;. and 
the  people  were  encouraged  to  go  on  in  this  good  work  of 
church  extension,  when  they  found  that  their  ministers  were 
no  longer  to  be  the  mutes,  nor  themselves  the  pariaAs  of  the 
national  church, 
cnianuster  xxY.  The  right  of  a  people  to  refuse  an  unacceptable 
Act/  ^    presentee  as  their  minister,  notwithstanding  the  presentation 


of  tlie  patron,  was  now  established.  Theirs,  indeed, 
bufc  a  negative  right,  such  as,  in  civilized  society,  is  con- 
ceded to  the  weaker  vesseKin  the  most  important  step  of  her 
life :  they  could  refuse,  but  they  could  not  elect ;  and  it  was 
not  impossible  but  that,  in  some  cases,  a  collision  most  soon 
follow,  between  the  reluctance  or  dislike  of  a  congregation, 
and  the  paternal  choice  of  the  patron.  And  how  was  soch 
a  difficulty  to  be  adjusted  ?  Even  at  the  best,  the  refasal 
of  a  parish  was  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  season  of  harps* 
sing  contention  or  useless  celibacy.     We  place  the  diSi 
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in  this  homely  form,  that  it  may  be  intelligible  to  our  aim-    BOOK 
plest  readers,  and  explanatory  of  the  important  consequences 


tliat  followed.  This  Veto  Act,  as  it  was  called^  was  all 
that  could  be  accomplished  at  the  period ;  it  checked  that 
oppression  of  patronage  which  it  had  vainly  struggled  to 
overthrow,  and  armed  the  people  with  the  passive  power 
of  refusal,  but  not  of  active  selection.  It  was  a  present 
and  positive  good,  coupled  with  mucli  future  risk ;  but  it 
was  hoped  that  the  advantages  of  the  former  would  more 
than  counterbalance  the  contingencies  of  the  latter.  But 
the  experiment,  even  already,  was  to  be  severely  tested ; 
and  the  admirers  of  the  Veto  were  soon  to  feel  that  half 
measures  and  compromises,  often  so  perilous  in  mere  earthly 
governments,  are  always  so  in  the  government  of  the  church, 
where  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil  is  so  express,  and 
the  duty  to  clioose  the  one  and  eschew  the  other  so  sacred 
and  authoritative. 

XXVI.  The  great  place  of  trial  was  to  be  an  obscure  parish,  '^^^^^ 
somewhere  in  the  south  of  Perthshire,  called  Auchteraitler.  terard«r. 
In  1834  its  minister  died,  and  a  presentation  to  the  charge 
was  given  by  the  Earl  of  Kinnoull,  the  patron,  to  Mr.  Robert 
Young,  a  licentiate  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  But  when 
the  time  for  moderating  in  the  call  arrived,  this  call  was 
only  signed  by  the  earl's  factor,  and  by  two  individuals,  in 
a  parish  that  contained  upwards  of  three  thousand  souls ; 
and  to  make  the  matter,  if  possible,  still  worse,  the  factor 
himself,  who  was  the  iiead  and  front  of  this  call,  was  not  a 
resident  in  the  parish.  In  opposition  to  this  faint  whisper 
of  a  call,  287  members  of  the  church,  out  of  330  persons 
entitled  to  vote,  signed  a  record  of  dissent  The  Presbytery, 
therefore,  refused  to  sustain  the  presentation,  upon  which 
the  presentee  carried  his  appeal  to  the  Synod ;  but,  on  their 
confirming  tlie  sentence  of  the  Presbytery,  it  was  carried  to 
the  supreme  and  last  court,  the  General  Assembly,  in  1835; 
where  the  rejection  of  the  call  was  finally  confirmed  by  a 
large  majority.  Armed  with  this  conclusive  authority,  the 
-Presbytery  of  Auchterarder  rejected  the  claim  of  Mr.  Young 
to  be  minister  of  the  parish,  upon  which  rejection  the  patron 
and  his  presentee  raised  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Session 
against  the  Presbytery.     The  question  was  thus  removed 
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BOOK  from  a  spiritual  to  a  civil  tribanal ;  and  the  reception  of  a 
^^^^^^'  presentee  to  the  ministerial  ofRce,  both  on  the  part  of  church 
courts  and  people,  declared  to  be  a  civil  obligation.  At  the 
dictate  of  civil  judges  and  lawyers,  the  ministers  were  bound 
to  ordain,  and  the  people  to  receive  as  their  minister  what- 
soever person  the  patron  might  be  pleased  to  present  to  them, 
let  their  repugnance  or  its  causes  be  what  they  might.  The 
Court  of  Session  at  the  utmost,  indeed,  might  decree  the 
secularities  of  the  benefice  for  the  sole  behoof  of  the  rejected 
presentee ;  but  to  ordain  a  minister,  and  induct  him  to  the 
cure  of  souls,  was  a  strange  office  for  jurisconsults  and  bar- 
risters !  Even  at  the  mildest,  it  was  a  gross  violation  of  the 
whole  spirit  of  tlic  Union,  in  the  front  of  which  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  Clmrch  of  Scotland  had  been  guarded,  and  the 
exemption  of  its  cliurch  courts,  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
from  the  control  of  civil  tribunals  confirmed.  But  in  spite 
of  such  considerations  the  case  went  onward.  Let  Mr. 
Young  have  the  manse  and  stipend  if  he  will ;  but  no !  that 
was  not  enough,  for  he  must  be  ordained,  and  inducted  into 
the  pastoral  charge  of  Auchterarder.  After  a  protracted 
course  of  litigation,  a  final  decision  was  given  by  the  court 
on  tlie  8th  of  March,  1838.  It  was  not  that  the  Presbytery, 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  appellant's  petition,  should 
take  him  on  trials,  and,  if  found  qualified,  should  be  bound 
to  admit  him  to  office ;  for  that  conclusion  would  have  been 
too  startling  to  every  Christian  community,  be  their  form 
of  creed  what  it  might.  But  they  found  that  the  Presbytery, 
by  their  refusal  to  induct  Mr.  Young,  had  acted  to  the  hurt 
and  prejudice  of  the  pursuers  illegally,  and  contrary  to 
their  duty,  and  to  certain  statutes,  especially  the  Act  of 
Queen  Anne,  by  which  the  rights  of  patronage  were  con- 
firmed. A  rmed  with  this  authority,  wliich  was  so  cautiously 
guarded  that  it  enforced  noticing,  the  presentee's  agent  again 
demanded  that  he  should  be  taken  on  trials ;  and,  on  their 
refusal,  tlie  members  of  Presbytery  were  threatened  with 
liability  to  pecuniary  damages.  When  matters  had  reached 
this  crisis,  the  utmost  excitement  prevailed  over  the  whole 
country,  and  appeals  were  made  from  every  quarter  to  the 
General  Assembly,  calling  upon  them  to  vindicate  the  inde- 
pendence of  tlie  church  from  the  interference  of  the  civil 
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power.  These  appeals  were  heartily  answered  by  a  decla-  BOOK 
ration  of  the  Assembly,  in  which,  while  they  acknowledged 
the  exclusive  right  of  civil  courts  over  the  civil  emoluments 
of  the  church,  they  maintained  the  right  of  her  spiritual 
courts  to  decide  in  all  matters  of  doctrine,  government,  and 
discipline,  under  him  who  is  the  Head  of  the'church;  which 
right  they  would  maintain  and  defend  to  the  uttermost ;  and 
that  they  would  enforce  obedience  to  it  upon  all  their  office- 
bearers and  members.  In  the  meantime,  perfhission  was 
given  to  the  parish  of  Auchtcrarder,now  threatened  with  civil 
pains  and  penalties,  to  carry  tlieir  appeal  against  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Session  to  the  House  of  Lords.  This  was  done } 
and  there,  after  long  discussion,  the  sentence  of  the  Court 
of  Session  was  confirmed,  and  the  petition  of  the  Presbytery 
dismissed.  The  conduct  of  the  Assembly  of  1839,  on 
receiving  this  sentence,  was  expressed  by  the  motion  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  on  the  subject,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  204,  against  155.  By  this,  it  was  decided  that  no  further 
resistance  should  be  offered  to  the  claims  of  Mr.  Young  or 
the  patron  upon  the  emoluments  of  the  benefice ;  but  also, 
that  the  principle  of  Non-intrusion,  as  an  integral  and  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  should  not 
be  abandoned  or  compromised.  It  was  further  moved  and 
carried,  that,  for  the  avoiding  of  all  collision  between  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  consistently  with  the 
duties  they  owed  to  the  church,  a  committee  should  bo 
formed  to  consider  how  this  end  might  be  best  accomplished; 
and  to  confer,  if  need  should  be,  with  Government  upon  the 
subject. 

XXVII.  The  case  of  Auchterarder  was  thus  disposed  of,  J^«»f  ^^ 
but  it  was  only  to  give  place  to  others,  more  trying  and 
disastrous  still.  The  first  of  these  was  the  case  of  Lethendy. 
The  minister  of  that  parish  having  become  old  and  infirm, 
the  Crown  was  petitioned  for  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Clark 
as  assistant  and  successor ;  to  which  assent  was  given ;  but, 
in  taking  steps  for  his  ordination,  a  majority  of  the  male 
heads  of  the  congregation  refused  to  receive  him  as  their 
minister,  and  his  appointment  was  accordingly  set  aside  in 
terms  of  the  Veto  act.  The  parish  having  become  vacaiic 
by  the  death  of  the  minister,  the  Crown  issued  a  new  pre- 
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BOOK    sentation  in  favour  of  Mr.  Kessen,  who  was  acceptable  to 
^^^^^'  the  people;  and  all  being  harmonious,  nothing  remained 


but  to  proceed  to  ordination  and  induction.  Here,  however, 
there  was  a  sudden  obstacle ;  for^  encouraged  by  the  decision 
of  the  Auchterarder  case,  Mr.  Clark  obtained  an  interdict 
from  the  Court  of  Session,  prohibiting  the  Presbytery  of 
Dunkeld,  in  wliich  the  parish  lay,  from  ordaining  Mr. 
Kessen  as  minister.  This  interdict  the  Presbytery  disre- 
garded as  illegal ;  and,  authorized  by  the  commission  of  the 
General  Assembly,  they  ordained  Mr.  Kessen  on  the  13th 
of  September  (1838).  In  consequence  of  this,  Mr.  Clark 
again  applied  to  the  Court  of  Session,  by  whose  award  the 
Presbytery  was  pronounced  guilty  of  breaking  the  interdicti 
and  summoned  to  appear  before  the  bar  of  the  court  as 
culprits.  They  went,  and  were  there  subjected  to  a  public 
and  severe  rebuke ;  and  warned,  that  a  repetition  of  any 
such  offence  would  be  visited  by  a  still  heavier  punishment. 
Thus^  even  in  the  most  important  of  their  spiritual  func- 
tions;  they  must  submit,  through  all  their  Presbyteries, 
Synods,  and  General  Assemblies,  to  the  paramount  authority 
of  the  Court  of  Session  ! 
Ca'^e  of  XXVIII.  The  affair  of  Mamoch  succeeded.    The  minister  of 

that  parish,  requiring  an  assistant,  had  employed  Mr.  John 
Edwards  in  that  capacity;  but  the  latter,  after  full  trial 
of  three  years,  was  so  unacceptable  to  the  congregation, 
that  the  minister  was  obliged  to  remove  him.  The  parish 
became  vacant  in  1837,  and  no  other  than  Mr.  Edwards  was 
appointed  by  the  patron  to  succeed !  The  presentation  to 
that  effect  was  laid  before  the  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie, 
and  a  day  was  of  course  appointed  to  moderate  in  the  caU ; 
but  when  this  call  was  presented,  it  was  found  to  contain 
the  signature  of  only  one  parishioner  qualified  to  vote ;  the 
other  signatures  of  the  patron,  and  three  heritors,  who  were 
non-residents,  being  inscribed  by  proxy.  But  against  this 
sheet  of  all  but  blank  paper,  a  dissent  was  entered  of  one 
heritor,  six  elders,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  heads  of 
families,  out  of  a  roll  of  three  hundred  male  communicants. 
What  objection  could  be  more  express  and  emphatic!  And 
yet,  not  only  did  the  presentee  urge  forward  his  claim,  but 
he  had  also  the  Presbytery  to  second  him ;  and,  after  ea- 
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rlcavouring  to  make  out  a  cliarge  of  intriguing  and  cabal-  BOOK 
ling  against  the  parishioners  of  Marnoch,  they  brought  the 
case  before  the  synod  of  Moray,  by  whom  the  conduct  of 
the  Presbytery  was  condemned  as  illegal,  and  they  were 
ordered  to  find  the  presentee  disqualified,  according  to  the 
late  rules  of  the  church.  In  1838,  the  case  was  brought, 
by  appeal  of  the  Presbytery,  before  the  General  Assembly, 
on  the  plea,  that  they  wished  to  have  the  highest  church 
authority  for  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Edwards,  to  shelter 
themselves  from  the  civil  consequences  that  might  follow. 
But  the  finding  of  the  Assembly  was  unanimously  against 
the  Presbytery,  wliose  proceedings  were  reversed ;  and,  in 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  that  supreme  court,  they  rejected 
Mr.  Edwards,  whose  presentation  was  now  superseded  by  a 
new  one  issued  by  tlie  patrons,  in  favour  of  Mr.  David 
Henry.  But^  even  yet,  Mr.  Edwards  would  not  succumb. 
Finding  that  the  wliole  church  was  against  him,  by  the 
voice  and  sentence  of  all  its  ecclesiastical  tribunals  succes- 
sively, and  that  even  patronage  itself  had  forsaken  him,  he 
at  last  had  recourse  to  the  Court  of  Session,  from  which  he 
obtained  a  decision  interdicting  Mr.  Henry  from  presenting 
himself  to  the  Presbytery  for  ordination,  and  the  Presby- 
tery from  taking  steps  for  his  induction.  Tliis  was  grati- 
fying to  the  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie,  as  it  enabled  them 
to  return  to  their  first  movement;  and  they  accordingly 
voted  for  a  delay  of  proceedings,  until  the  matter  in  dii^pute 
should  be  legally  determined.  i\gainst  this  decision  the 
evangelical  minority  dissented,  by  an  appeal  to  the  Synod, 
by  wliom  the  case  was  referred  to  the  next  General  Assem- 
bly. But,  notwithstanding  their  prohibition  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Strathbogie  from  taking  further  steps  in  the 
admission  of  Mr.  Edwards  before  the  meeting  of  the  follow- 
ing Assembly,  the  Presbytery  resolved  to  obey  the  Court 
of  Session,  and  to  obey  it  in  the  most  daring  and  defying 
fashion.  Such  contumacy  could  not  be  allowed  to  pass  Revolt  of 
unnoticed,  and  the  seven  Strathbogie  ministers  were  sus- jjogie^prei- 
pended  from  their  sacred  office  by  sentence  of  the  Assem-  ^y^e^T- 
bly'*s  commission.  Again  these  ministers  had  recourse  to 
the  Court  of  Session,  requesting  them  to  remove  this  sen- 
tence of  suspension  and  prevent  the  verdict  of  the  Assembly 

VOL.  VI.  4  o 
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BOOK  from  being  published  in  their  pariahoSi  u  well  as  oArr 
^^^^^'  ministers  from  preaching  in  their  chnrohea,  chureb-yariii 
or  school-houses.  Part  of  this,  only,  the  Court  of  Swinn 
could  do,  and  they  did  what  they  could :  they  oloaed  dtt 
churches,  churchyards,  and  school- houses  against  the 
entrance  of  the  Assembly's  ministers ;  bat  they  eooU  not 
prevent  them  from  preaching  in  the  €ipen  air^  or  in  ( 
places,  and  there  announcing  the  sentence  of  the 
Tiie  seven  still  continued  their  rebellion ;  and,  not  i 
with  preaching,  and  dispensing  the  public  rites  of  relipoB, 
notwithstanding  the  sentence  of  suspension^  they  took  Mr. 
Edwards  on  trials,  found  him  qualified,  and  at  length  ven- 
tured on  liis  induction.  Ttiis  crowning  deed  of  ecclesiasticat 
at  Mari.^'^  disobedience  was  consummated  on  the  2lst  of  January,  184L 
nooh.  The  highways  to  the  village  of  Mamoch  were  covered  with 
snow,  so  as  to  be  almost  impassable ;  but,  notvrithstandingf 
this  obstacle,  almost  two  thousand  person^,  from  varioos 
quarters,  repaired  to  the  parish  church  to  witness,  vrith  thrir 
own  eyes,  a  deed,  the  reality  of  which  they  could  not  believs 
until  they  saw  it  fully  accomplished.  The  suspended  minis- 
ters came,  attended  by  him  to  whom  the  care  of  the  sonb 
of  these  people  was  to  be  surrendered }  they  declared  thit 
they  came  in  their  ministerial  authority  as  the  Presbytery 
of  Strathbogie — a  part  of  the  national  church  assembled  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  they  refused  to 
receive  the  protest  of  the  parish  against  the  admission  of 
Mr.  Edwards,  and  the  riglit  of  the  Presbytery  to  introduce 
him.  This  being  done,  the  parishioners  took  their  depar- 
ture, and  left  the  strangers  from  the  neighbouring  districts 
to  witness  the  spectacle  that  followed.  These  shuddered 
to  hear  the  rehearsal  of  that  solemn  formula  of  ordination, 
every  article  of  which  had  been  violated ;  and  those  vows 
of  ecclesiastical  obedience,  every  one  of  which  had  been 
already  broken ;  and  the  profession  of  "  desire  of  saving 
souls  '*  uttered  by  one  who  no  longer  had  a  people  to  labour 
among  or  to  care  for.  The  four  walls  of  that  building,  and 
its  dreary  echoes,  were  all  that  would  be  left  to  receive  bis 
labours,  and  attest  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises. 

XXIX.  Thus  was  the  case  of  Marnoch  settled,  as  frr 
oppressive  power  and  violence  could  avail ;   and  thi 
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such  cases  been  settled  during  the  previous  century.  But,  BOOK 
since  tliat  period*  the  religious  spirit  of  Scotland  had  under-  ____. 
gone  a  material  change,  and  late  controversies  had  excited  Effects  of 
a  watchful  attention  to  the  subject  of  patronage  in  general ;  nooh  deci- 
so  that  the  Marnoch  intrusion,  comparatively  peaceful '^^"' 
though  it  had  been,  excited  a  deeper  odium  in  tiie  public 
mind  than  even  the  roost  violent  of  the  dragonnades  during 
the  Robertson  ascendancy.  While  such  was  the  popular 
voice,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  church  would  be 
silent.  At  the  meeting,  therefore,  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly's quarterly  commission  in  March,  a  vote  of  sympathy 
with  the  parishioners  of  Marnoch  was  passed  with  only  one 
dissenting  voice.  This  was  but  a  foretaste  of  what  might  be 
expected  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Assembly  itself  in  May. 
There,  accordingly,  the  seven  suspended  Strathbogie  minis- 
ters were  deposed,  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Edwards  declared 
to  be  null  and  void,  and  the  Presbytery  ordered  to  proceed  to 
the  induction  of  Mr.  Henry.  The  opposite  party  were 
astounded  at  these  proceedings,  which  they  vainly  attempted 
to  prevent;  and,  in  their  efforts  to  rally,  they  invoked  the 
support  of  the  state,  as  if  their  opponents  had  been  rebels 
against  the  laws  and  constituted  authorities.  But,  not 
content  with  this,  they  expressed  their  sympathy  with  the 
deposed  ministers ;  recognized  them  as  ministers  still,  not- 
withstanding the  sentence  of  tiie  Assembly ;  and  gave  them 
tlieir  countenance  and  aid  in  administering  the  rites  of 
religion,  and  the  holy  communion.  By  this  act  of  defi- 
ance, the  church,  as  now  constituted,  was  rent  in  twain, 
and  the  only  question  that  remained  for  adjustment  was — 
Which  of  the  two  shall  be  recognized  as  the  Church  of 
Scotland  ?  If  this  question  merely  impb'ed  a  church  esta- 
blished by  law,  it  was  easy  to  divine  the  conclusion,  for  state 
support  and  protection  were  more  likely  to  await  the  sub- 
servient than  the  independent  party.  Still,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  state  should  know  the  relative  importance  of 
either  party,  before  the  decision  was  made,  and  one  of  them 
thrown  off.  This  was  fully  given  by  an  extraordinary 
meeting  of  commission,  which  was  held  in  the  West  Kirk  of 
Edinburgh  on  the  25th  of  August.  About  twelve  hundred 
ministers  and  elders  assembled  on  this  occasion ;  and  that 
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BOOK  no  further  mistake  should  be  made  aboat  tiielr  prineipki 
^""^^'  and  purposes,  a  series  of  resolationt  iras  propoted  ud 
unanimously  passed,  as  the  standards  by  which  they ' 
to  be  tested,  whatever  might  be  the  iasoe.  Thes 
lutions,  as  might  be  expected,  chiefly  touched  cm  the  ^frss- 
dom  of  the  church  from  secular  control  in  the  eiaiwi 
of  the  spiritual  government  and  discipline  committed  ts 
her  by  her  divine  Head/'  and  that  ^  no  putor  riiall  hi 
intruded  on  a  congregation  contrary  to  the  wiU  of  Iks 
people." 
Farther  xxx.  In  spite  of  these  determined  manifeatations.  tin 
^w^^  Moderate  party,  backed  by  the  secular  powers,  continiul 
their  warfare  of  legal  prosecutions,  and  interdicts  beosne 
the  order  of  the  day ;  while  petitions  and  complaints  againil 
the  ministers  of  the  Assembly's  appointment,  and  those 
engaged  in  ordaining  them,  were  granted  by  the  Court  of 
Session  with  great  liberality.  But  more  effectual  still  thai 
all  these,  in  drawing  the  controversy  to  its  final  issue,  wii 
the  decision  of  the  second  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  is 
the  case  of  Auchterai-der.  The  Court  of  Session  had 
decided  that  an  action  lay  against  the  Presbytery  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Young  for  their  refusal  to  ordain  liim,  even  although 
the  temporalities  of  the  benefice  were  left  untonched  by 
their  refusal ;  and,  on  tlie  appeal  of  the  church  to  the  Home 
of  Lords,  tlie  decision  of  the  Court  was  confirmed.  In  the 
discussion  which  took  place  in  that  august  House  upon  die 
occasion,  no  reference  was  made  to  the  established  laws  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  or  precedent  quoted  to  justify  its 
award :  the  sentence  which  they  pronounced  asserted  the 
principle,  that  church  courts,  even  in  their  spiritual  func- 
tions, were  subject  to  the  coercion  of  the  civil  law.  Tliit 
decision  of  the  higliest  court  of  the  realm,  from  wliich  tliere 
could  be  no  appeal,  decided  the  future  course  of  the  remon- 
strants. They  could  no  longer  abide  in  a  church  where 
continued  resistance  to  such  a  principle  would  be  rebellion, 
or  compliance  a  deadly  sin.  The  sentence  tliat  had  gone 
forth  was  a  warning  to  them,  that  it  was  now  full  time  to 
arise  and  depart.  Even  yet,  however,  a  last  eflfort  was  li 
be  made  to  prevent  so  direful  a  necessity.  With  thfa 
a  circular,  signed  by  thirty-two  of  tlie  oldest  aiii 
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respected  ministers  of  the  church,  was  issued,  calluig  a  meet-    BOOK 

ing  of  their  brethren  tliroughout  Scotland  for  a  solemn  con-  ^ ^ 

ference  upon  the  subject.  *'  Without  entering,"  they  said, 
in  reference  to  the  late  decision  of  the  Lords,  <Mnto  the 
legal  merits  or  demerits  of  the  judgment,  its  undoubted  effect 
is  to  place  us  in  a  position  where  we  may  represent,  with 
all  deference  to  the  legislature,  that  the  specific  statute 
rested  on  by  the  civil  court,  has  now,  for  the  first  time,  and 
in  opposition  to  all  former  opinions,  been  so  construed,  as 
to  place  it  in  direct  conflict  with  the  constitution  unalter- 
ably secured  to  the  national  church  of  this  country.  We 
can,  therefore,  present  this  alternative  to  the  legislature, 
l^nd  crave  their  own  decision  upon  it — whether  they  will 
destroy  the  constitution  of  the  church,  or  remodel  this 
particular  statute — and  so  long  as  we  have  the  faith  of 
treaties  and  of  coronation  oaths  for  our  securities,  we  may 
hope  that  the  legislature  will  yet  respect  the  privileges 
assigned  sacredly  and  inviolably  to  our  church,  and  which, 
both  at  the  Revolution,  and  at  the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  were 
declared  to  belong  to  her,  without  any  alteration,  for  ever.*" 
The  meeting  thus  summoned,  which  will  long  be  remembered  The  Oon- 
in  Scotland  under  its  title  of  the  Convocation,  assembled  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  17th  of  November,  1842.  Four  hundred 
and  sixty-five  ministers  attended  on  the  occasion,  and  the 
proceedings  were  of  that  solemn  character  which  befitted  so 
gi*eat  a  crisis.  The  diets  continued  from  the  17th  to  the 
24th,  and  the  resolutions  which  passed,  after  much  prayer, 
deliberation,  and  discussion,  were  to  the  following  effect : —  j?®*^"!? ? 
That  the  law  established  by  the  decision  of  the  House  of  the  Con? g- 
Lords  in  the  Auchterarder  case  was  incompatible  with  spiri-  ®*''^"' 
tual  jurisdiction,  and  a  subversion  of  the  rights  of  the  Scot- 
tish church ;  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  church  to 
terminate  its  connection  with  the  State,  unless  the  grievance 
was  redressed.  Failing  this  redress,  they  felt  it  to  be  their 
duty,  and  announced  it  as  their  determination,  to  abandon 
those  civil  advantages  which  the  state  had  conferred  on 
them,  as  ministers  of  the  national  church,  and  cast  tliem- 
belves  on  such  provision  as  God  in  his  providence  may 
afford.  After  these  express  declarations,  which  were  sub- 
scribed by  the  assembled  ministers,  the  members  retired  to 
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BOOK    their  own  homes,  and  set  tlieir  houses  in  order,  as  those  who 
XXXII.  prepare  for  the  worst. 

XXXI.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  a  Government,  and 
especially  such  a  Government  as  that  of  Britain,  which 
depends  so  much  upon  public  opinion,  would  have  taken 
this  warning  to  heart,  even  though  at  the  last  hour.  But 
statesmen  OUT  rulers  were  blinded  by  the  misrepresentations  of  those 
ed  oiTthe  ^P^^  whose  testimony  they  relied  in  the  management  of 
subject.  Scottish  ecclesiastical  affairs.  It  was  industriously  repre- 
sented to  them  at  the  commencement  of  the  movement, 
that  its  leaders  were  mere  factious  demagogues,  whose  voicefl^ 
when  the  Scottish  mind  had  recovered  its  wonted  coolnefls, 
would  be  unheard  or  unheeded.  But,  when  sobseqii^t 
affairs  made  it  apparent  that  these  men  comprised  among 
their  ranks  the  soundest,  wisest,  and  best  of  the  country, 
the  cliarge  assumed  a  different  form ;  and  it  was  alleged 
tliat  they  were  confident  in  this  superiority,  and  thought  to 
overawe  the  Government,  or  set  it  at  defiance.  Then  came 
tlie  startling  event  of  the  Convocation,  in  which  that 
assembled  array  of  clergy  had  declared,  with  every  assurance 
of  which  language  is  capable,  and  every  sanction  which 
religion  can  bestow,  that  th^  laws  now  in  force  against  the 
cliurch  they  could  not  conscientiously  obey ;  and  that,  if 
persevered  in,  they  must  abandon  a  church,  in  wJiich  tliey 
could  no  longer  preside  and  worship  witli  the  testimony  of  a 
good  conscience.  But  even  these  declarations  were  set  at 
nouglit  by  their  maligners,  who  represented  this  Convoca- 
tion as  a  last  desperate  effort,  after  which,  all  would  be 
still;  and  that,  wlien  it  came  to  the  final  argument  of  pounds^ 
shillings,  and  pence,  of  manse,  glebe,  and  stipend^  they 
would  suddenly  obtain  new  light  upon  the  subject,  and 
become  as  acquiescent  as  the  most  arbitrary  statesmen  could 
desire.  Such  were  the  representations  that  were  industri- 
ously sent  from  Edinburgh  to  head -quarters,  and  upon  these 
our  statesmen  acted  ;  so  that  the  last  lingering  hope  of  the 
church  was  extinguished.  Nothing  now  remained  but  tliat 
tlie  subscribers  at  the  Convocation  should  implement  those 
solemn  promises  which  they  had  made  to  their  country  and 
to  God. 

xxxii.  The  day  at  length  arrived,  in  which  it  was  to  be 
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tried  whether  these  pledires  would  be  redeemed  or  not.     It    BOOK 

was  the  opening  of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  18th  of *^ 

May ;  and  Edinburgh  was  crowded,  not  merely  with  the  Assembly 
aristocracy  of  the  land,  who  had  repaired  thitlier,  as  they  ^ 
were  wont,  to  do  honour  to  the  representative  of  royalty  in 
the  person  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  but  with  per- 
sons  of  every  grade,  and  from  every  part  of  Scotland,  whose 
hopes  or  fears  were  wound  up  to  the  uttermost  upon  the 
events  which  that  day  might  bring  forth.  Would,  then,  a 
disruption  of  the  church  take  place  in  very  deed  ?  "No,** 
said  many  boldly ;  *'  their  hearts  will  fail  them  at  the  last 
moment,  and  the  threatened  division  will  be  but  a  paltry 
secession :  not  forty  will  go  out,  not  twenty,  perhaps,  not 
even  ten  or  twelve  1  "  On  the  other  side,  however,  there 
was  still  no  token  of  wavering  ;  and  three  days  previously, 
they  had  lield  a  meeting  in  Edinburgh,  to  decide,  not  upon 
the  propriety  of  their  withdrawal  from  the  church,  for  that 
was  already  settled,  but  upon  the  precise  time  and  occasion 
on  which  it  should  take  place.  And  these,  indeed,  were  not 
far  to  seek  or  diflicult  to  find ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the 
rent  which  had  already  taken  place  in  several  of  the  country 
parishes,  there  were  double  returns  of  commissioners  to  the 
Assembly  from  twelve  different  Presbyteries ;  another  Pres- 
bytery  was  disfranchised  by  an  interdict ;  and  many  mem- 
bers were  also  interdicted  from  taking  their  places  in  the 
Assembly,  through  the  overbearing  influence  of  tlie  Mode- 
rate party,  backed  by  "  the  law  of  the  land."  It  was  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  they  could  neither  recognize  the  validity 
of  a  court  so  constituted,  nor  partake  in  its  proceedings ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  must  protest,  and  withdraw  at  tlie 
commencement ;  and  this  they  accordingly  resolved  to  do. 
xxxni.  At  length  tlie  levee  of  the  Commissioner  was  over ; 
the  usual  religions  rites  in  the  venerable  cathedral  of  St. 
Giles',  which  usually  prefaced  the  opening  of  the  Assembly, 
were  ended ;  and  through  a  vast  and  impatient,  but  silent 
crowd,  the  procession  repaired  to  the  church  of  St.  Andrews, 
where  this  important  church  court  was  to  be  constituted. 
The  meeting  was  opened  by  Dr.  Welsii,  the  Moderator  of 
the  last  Assembly,  with  prayer ;  but  when  the  business  of 
the  house  should   have  been  announced,  the  moment  of 
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BOOK    action  had  arrived.     Again  Dr.  Welsh  stood  up,  and,  amidst 
a  dead  stillness  of  expectation,  thus  addressed  the  house  ; 


*'  According  to  the  usual  form  of  procedure,  this  is  the 
lime  for  making  up  the  roll ;  but,  in  consequence  of  certain 
proceedings  affecting  our  rights  and  privileges — ^proceedings 
which  have  been  sanctioned  by  her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  by  the  legislature  of  the  country ;  and  more  especially 
in  respect  that  there  has  been  an  infringement  on  the  liberties 
of  our  constitution ;  so  that  we  could  not  now  constitute 
this  Court  without  a  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  union 
between  Church  and  State  in  this  land,  as  now  authorita- 
tively declared ;  I  must  protest  against  our  proceeding 
further.  The  reasons  that  have  led  me  to  this  conclusion 
are  fully  set  forth  in  the  document  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  and  which,  with  permission  of  the  House,  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  read."  He  read  the  protest,  and  then  slowly 
Departure  withdrew, — but  not  alone.  He  formed  but  the  head  of  a 
Aitembiy.  procession  that  gathered  at  every  step,  while  benches  were 
emptied,  and  huge  vacancies  formed  in  the  silent  astonished 
crowd,  in  consequence  of  that  solemn  exodus.  And  fore- 
most went  the  great  champions  of  the  movement,  men  whose 
reputations  were  so  committed  to  this  self-denying  step, 
that  they  could  not  act  otherwise.  But  wlien  the  ministers 
of  the  rural  parishes  followed;  men  still  comparatively 
unknown  to  the  world;  men  who  might  still  have  abode 
within  their  peaceful  manses,  where  the  voice  of  reproach 
would  not  have  reached  them,  but  wlio  now  went  forth, 
each  in  the  spirit  of  the  patriarch,  when  he  rose  up  at  the 
call  of  God,  although  he  knew  not  whither;  it  was  then 
that  the  most  selfish  of  their  traducers  were  compelled  to 
feel  that  there  is  a  reality  and  a  power  in  conscience  which 
hitherto  tlicy  had  been  unable  fully  to  estimate,  and  upon 
wliich  they  had  persisted  to  miscalculate  to  tlie  last. 

xxxiv.  In  the  meantime,  the  living  mass  that  waited  on 
in  the  street,  and  filled  every  house- window  from  base  to 
summit,  was  a  vast  fever  of  impatience.  Every  eye  was 
iixed  upon  the  gate  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  and  every 
tongue  was  prompt  with  the  question,  '*  Will  they  come  ?  " 
"  When  will  they  come  ?  "  The  procession  at  last  emerged 
from  the  edifice ;  and  as  soon  as  the  front  ranks  appeared, 
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composed  of  the  honoured  and  beloved  of  Scotland,  a  thun-  BOOK 
der-peal  of  irrepressible  admiration  from  thousands  of  ^^^^^^* 
voices,  welcomed  their  coming.  They  had,  then,  in  truth 
redeemed  their  promises,  and  in  such  numbers !  They  must 
constitute  a  General  Assembly  elsewhere;  and  the  place 
had  already  been  prepared.  This  was  a  building,  or  rather 
pile  of  buildings,  that  had  been  designed  by  the  arcliitect 
after  the  fashion  of  a  Moorish  palace;  and  in  the  cliief 
hall  of  this  singular  Alhambra,  capable  of  containing  3000 
persons,  which  had  been  filled  with  an  expectant  multitude 
from  an  early  hour,  the  dissentient  ministers  and  elders 
solemnly  proceeded  to  the  great  national  work  of  constitut- 
ing a  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Dr.  Chalmers  was  elected  The  Fre« 
Moderator.  "  We  now,"  he  said  in  his  opening  address,  conati- 
after  stating  tlie  claims  which  they  had  made  upon  the  '^*®*^ 
legislature,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  claims  had  been 
rejected,  "  We  now  make  a  higher  appeal  from  our  constitu- 
tion, which  has  been  disregarded,  to  our  conscience,  which 
tells  us  tliat  the  ecclesiastical  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  the 
civil  power,  in  tilings  spiritual.  We  are,  therefore,  com- 
pelled,  though  with  great  reluctance,  and  deep  sorrow  of 
heart,  to  quit  the  advantages  of  the  British  establishment, 
because  she  has  fallen  from  her  original  principles ;  in  tlie 
hope  tiiat  we  sliall  be  suffered  to  prosecute  our  labours  in 
peace,  on  the  ground  of  British  toleration.  These  are  the 
principles  that  have  occasioned  the  movements  of  this  day, 
and  brought  us  together  on  the  present  occasion."  Office- 
bearers were  elected,  and  tlie  regular  business  of  a  General 
Assembly  was  commenced  and  carried  onward,  as  if  no 
interruption  had  occurred.  In  no  other  nation,  pcrhapai, 
could  such  a  cliange  have  been  so  conducted.  It  was  a 
change  in  which  the  whole  land  was  interested,  and  upon 
which  the  whole  land  looked  on  in  breathless  anticipation 
either  of  hope  or  fear.  And  yet,  not  a  blow  dealt,  not  a 
liand  raised,  not  a  menace  uttered ;  what  a  strange  contrast 
to  the  great  popular  revolutions  of  France,  or  even  of  Eng- 
land !  These  harmonious  sittings  continued  from  the  18th 
to  the  30th  of  May,  after  whicli,  the  ministers  returned  to 
homes  that  were  no  longer  theirs,  for  they  no  longer  held 
the  profitable  position  of  ministers  of  the  Establislied  Ciiurch* 

VOL.  VI.  4  P 
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BOOK  Before  they  departed  it  was  nace—ry  to  tnhnribe  a  dieiif 
^^^""^'  Demission,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  other  AfliUiUy,  otiti^ 
ing  ''  that  the  benefices  held  by  auoh  of  Am  wM  miwklwb 
or  others  adhering  to  this  AnemUy»  as  irera  inriumbBwisst 
benefices,  are  now  vacant,  and  the  said  psrtiss  sonssnt  Art 
the  said  benefices  shall  be  dealt  with  as  sooli."  This  isii 
bore  the  signatures  of  474  ministen,  who  tfana  wdiiiiitBri^ 
sacrificed  what  they  had  been  tan^t  to  loiTa  and  TalB% 
because  tiie  highest  of  all  duties  demanded  the  saiorifios. 
Prooeed-  zxxv.  It  is  now  time  to  retam  to  the  other  AasssAll^ 
xSabiish?  thus  stripped,  in  a  few  moments,  of  nearly  half  their  hmm- 
Mmbl^^  bers,  and  scarcely  believing  the  event  to  be  real,  althoogl 
it  had  been  so  often  prondsed.  They  were  like  marinsii 
over  whose  deck  a  mighty  surge  has  swept,  and  carried  avay 
their  best  and  bravest ;  and  with  diminished  nambers  ^b§j 
must  now  confront  the  tempest,  and  work  the  reeling  vsmI 
into  port  as  they  best  can.  Their  first  step  was  to  enai 
every  trace  and  token  of  the  departed  f  and  the  work  sC 
rescinding  went  on  with  such  alacrity,  as,  in  a  few  daji^ 
annihilated  tlie  changes  of  years*  And  first»  the  dcfNMi 
ministers  of  Strathbogie  were  replaced  in  their  fornv 
standing,  and  the  sentence  of  deposition  dedared  to  be  nsl 
and  void  from  the  beginning.  The  veto  law  was  disroissei 
still  more  summarily,  and  without  the  formality  of  a  volSi 
Then  came  the  parliamentary  churches,  the  chapels  of  eaae^ 
and  the  churches  of  the  Associate  Synod  that  had  returned 
to  the  communion  of  the  Establishment ;  and  the  ministen 
of  these  three  different  kinds  of  churches,  who  had 
admitted  to  a  full  share  of  ministerial  privileges^ 
thrown  back  into  that  anomalous  suffragan  position  fnm 
which  they  had  been  but  lately  released.  As  if  to  make 
amends,  however,  for  such  a  stem  sentence  upon  one  per* 
tion  of  their  brethren,  an  act  of  mercy  was  extended  to 
another;  for  the  ministers  that  had  been  presented  Id 
reclaiming  congregations,  and  refused  upon  that  plea,  had 
their  compulsory  settlements  confirmed ;  while  others,  who 
had  been  sentenced  to  deposition  for  immoral  practiosib 
had  their  sentences  rescinded.  Another  duty  still  remaiml. 
It  was  to  answer  the  protest  of  the  Free  Assembly ,  in 
the  disruption  itaeU  ^v^i^  ^isiV^died.    Most  nnfitti 
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that  such  reasons  as  it  contained  should  go  forth  to  the    BOOK 

world  without  refutation ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed _. 

to  search  and  sift  this  document  to  the  uttermost,  and  draw 
up  such  a  reply  as  would  silence  all  further  gainsaying. 
The  duty  was  boldly  undertaken ;  but  although  nearly  nine 
years  have  elapsed,  still  the  answer  is  not  forthcoming. 
Three  answers,  indeed,  were  prepared,  but  none  of  them 
was  deemed  satisfactory ;  and  there  the  matter  has  rested 
even  until  now, 

XXXVI.  As  may  easily  be  surmised,  the  difficulties  that  ^^^1^  ^f' 
surrounded  the  Free  Church  at  its  commencement,  were  of  the  Free 
no  ordinary  character.  Hitherto,  when  a  secession  from 
the  national  church  had  occurred,  its  commencement  had 
been  upon  a  small  and  simple  scale.  Two  or  three  clergy- 
men, awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  corruptions  of  the  churcli, 
whether  real  or  imaginary,  had  withtirawn  from  tlie  Esta- 
blishment, and  erected  chapels  of  their  own,  which  were 
soon  filled  by  a  congenial  auditory :  the  cause  gradually 
expanded,  the  congregations  multiplied,  and  the  growth 
of  difficulties  was  attended  by  a  correspondent  growth  of 
experience  and  resources.  It  was  the  regular  progress  of 
nature  going  onward  from  infancy  to  youtli,  and  from 
youth  to  maiihood,  gathering  strength  and  capability  as  it 
went  onward.  Such  was  the  progress  of  Independency  and 
Methodism  in  England,  and  of  the  Secession  and  Relief 
bodies  in  Scotland,  which  commenced  with  little  communi- 
ties, who  had  few  difficulties  to  encounter,  in  the  first 
instance,  beyond  the  erection  of  a  meeting-house,  and  col- 
lecting a  provision  for  tlie  minister.  But,  in  the  case  of 
the  Free  Church,  the  whole  of  this  process,  hitherto  recog- 
nized  as  part  of  the  established  law  of  progress,  was  re- 
versed. For  it  was  the  departure  of  ministers  in  hundreds, 
and  their  adherents  in  myriads :  it  was  the  birth  of  untried 
and  unexperienced  infancy,  with  the  full  growth,  and  duties, 
and  difficulties  of  matured  manhood.  Churches  were  to  be 
erected,  and  at  once,  not  only  in  every  district,  but,  if  pos- 
aible,  in  every  parish  of  Scotland,  and  full  provision  made 
for  their  support.  The  duties  of  home  evangelization  and 
education  were  to  be  conducted  upon  a  more  ample  and 
effective  scale  tlian  ever.      And«  in  addition  to  these,  the 
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BOOK    schemes  of  the  church,  that  had  for  1imirdb§idt^4tl^ 
^"^^^  version  of  tlie  heathen  in  the  four  qtuMBTft 


were  to  be  carried  on  as  if  no  intarmptiiiii  hmi  oomf^ 

thMfli 


or  failure  of  resources  been  dreaded.     Bnt   _ 
culties,  that  might  have  appalled  the  sftoatMt^  hiid  aMUf  ^ 
been  contemplated ;  and,  brfore  the  opening  of  the  AiMifii 
bly,  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven  aaeoeiatioiMi  Ind'lNt 
formed  throughout  the  country  for  iwaing  fimde  ettlil^ 
patory  of  the  Disruption ;  so  that,  when  fhe  fint  Vrtm  ChlJK 
Assembly  met  at  Tanfield,  Dr.  Chalmers  was  enalM  lii' 
The  difB-    announce  to  them  an  encouraging  fact — ^it  vras  that  Iki 
^SS^*^  munificent  sum  of  £232,847  had  been  raised  by  the  tstf 
months'  labours  of  these  associations  in  Scotland.     But  t 
was  not  upon  Scotland  alone  that  the  means  of  setting  da 
vast  machinery  into  motion  were  to  be  dependent     B 
would,  indeed,  have  been  an  ominous  fore-cloading  of  lit 
cause,  as  well  as  a  foul  shame  to  Protestant  ChrietoMiflB 
at  large,  had  the  self-devotedness  exhibited  in  Scotland  bsm 
allowed  to  pass  without  sjrmpathy.    From  the  Presbyteriav 
of  Ireland,  therefore,  and  from  London,  and  from 
large  sums  were  transmitted,  so  that  the  first  year's 
of  the  church  amounted  to  £366,719.    This  was  an  extm* 
ordinary  effort  at  the  commencement,  and  as  such  it  wa 
reckoned  in  the  worst  acceptation  of  the  temou      It  wii 
deemed  by  some  to  be  the  struggle,  not  merely  of  commeDC- 
ing,  but  departing  existence ;  a  spasmodic  throe,  that  woidi 
be  followed  by  a  total  collapse.     But,  in  spite  of  tliese  pie- 
dictions,  where  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought^  the  cams 
went  steadily  onward  from  year  to  year,  although  the  extra- 
ordinary supplies  from  abroad  were  discontinued*    Churches 
and  schools  were  built,  and  missionaries  not  only  employe! 
at  home,  but  sent  to  various  quarters  of  the  world ;  and  stiD 
the  supply  of  resources  was  found  equal  to  the  emergeiie|»  m 
In  Scotland,  there  are  now  764  churches,  and  80  preacluflg'  1 
stations,  for  the  regular  support  of  whose  ministers  da 
Sustentation  Fund  shows  an  amount  of  £87,590,  indepes--  J 
dently  of  tlie  aid  afforded  by  the  wealthier  congregations  ^^ 
their  own  ministers,  in  addition  to  their  dividend  from 
common  fund.     The  number  of  schools  established  ll« 
oat  Scotland  by  the  Free  Church,  amounts  to  I 
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by  687  schoolmasters,  whose  joint  income   amounts  to    BOOK 
£13,006,  independent  of  the  fees  of  the  pupils,  and  Gorern-  ___^ 
ment  aid  afforded  to  101  of  tliese  schools  in  the  form  of  i*<^8onJ 
annual  grants ;  and  it  is  calculated  that  73,000  of  our  Scot-  the  Froe 
tish  youth  receive  their  education  at  the  hands  of  the  Free  ^^"^ 
Church.     Although  so  many  churches,  schools,  and  manses, 
have  been  already  built,  the  necessity  of  additional  or  con- 
tinual exertion,  in  this  department,  is  still  felt ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  building  fund  for  the  year  1850-51,  amounts  to 
£54,670,     For  foreign  missions,  £5900  was  collected ;  for 
the  Jewish  mission,  £4139;   and  for  the  home  mission, 
£3941.     Altogether,  the  contributions  of  1850-51,  to  the 
treasury  of  the  Free  Church,  amount  to  £247,732 ;  while 
their  steadiness  from  the  commencement  has  given  them 
the  character  of  a  permanent  national  revenue. 

xxxvii.  The  further  history  of  the  Free  Church  still 
remains  to  be  written.  As  yet,  it  is  in  infancy ;  and  from 
year  to  year  it  has  been  compelled  to  feel  its  way  upon  a 
new  path,  and  among  difficulties  where  the  experience  of 
the  past  could  give  little  direction.  Has  its  erection  been 
commenced  upon  too  broad  a  basis  ?  Will  the  zeal  of  its 
people  be  likely  to  contihue,  not  only  for  the  present,  but 
for  the  coming  generations?  And  will  it  persevere  in 
holding  that  principle  in  favour  of  church  establishments, 
with  which  it  abandoned  the  Establishment  itself,  when  fur- 

'  ther  continuance  in  its  communion  was  no  longer  possible? 
Such  are  the  questions  of  the  present  day,  but  to  futurity 
alone  belongs  their  solution ;  so  that  all  surmises,  for  the 
present,  would  be  presumptuous.  A  more  grateful  subject 
of  contemplation  is,  to  turn  to  the  good  which  it  has  accom* 
plished  and  is  still  accomplishing.  And  not  tlie  least  of  this 
18,  the  reaction  which  it  has  produced  upon  the  Establishment 
i^elf.     The  latter  has  seen  its  error  and  repented ;  and  the 

^lokens  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  greater  purity  of  doctrine, 
and  zeal  in  preaching  ;  a  more  faithful  discharge  of  clerical 
duty;  and  greater  strictness  of  discipline  in  her  church 
eoorta  Let  this  but  go  on,  and  the  time  may  come,  when 
botih  parties  will  find  that  they  are  at  one,  and  may  com- 
bine without  abandonment  of  principle.  And  were  such  a 
anion  to  take  place  of  two  churches  so  taught  and  purified. 
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BOOK   they  would  constitute  such  a  national  church  as  Scotland 
•  has  never  yet  witnessed,  while  the  pain  of  separation  would 
bo  forgot,  and  its  disasters  overpaid. 

xxxTiii.  In  reading  the  history  of  Scotland,  from  the  ear- 
liest to  the  present  period,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  amount  and  greatness  of  its  achievements,  compared 
Scanty       with  the  scanty  number  of  its  population.     Can  all  tliis,  we 

of  Scot-     are  apt  to  ask,  have  been  accomplished  by  the  smallest  of 
Und. 


all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  ?  And  yet,  such  is  tlie  < 
At  the  union,  the  population  of  Scotland  was  estimatod  at 
1,050,000  inhabitants;  a  population  that  was  ready  to  fight 
over  again  the  battle  of  national  independence,  that  had 
lasted  for  centuries,  if  need  should  be.  In  1755}  or  nearly 
fifty  years  after  the  union,  it  had  increased  to  not  more  than 
1,265,380.  Even  when  more  prosperous  times  succeeded, 
the  increase  went  slowly  onward ;  for  we  find  that  the  cen- 
sus of  Scotland  amounted — 

In  the  beginning  of  1801,  to  1,699,068 
„  M  1811,  „  1,805,688 

„  „  1821,  „  2,093,466. 

Here  was  a  very  slow  progress,  showing  no  greater  increase 
than  from  12  to  15  per  cent.,  while  that  of  England,  during 
the  same  period,  was  from  14  to  18.  The  ratio  of  popula- 
tion was  not  greatly  amended  during  the  period  of  unex- 
ampled peace  and  prosperity  that  followed ;  for  we  find  that 
it  was — 

In  the  beginning  of  1831,    •    •    •    •    .    2,366,114 
„  „  1841, 2,620,184. 

Here  the  increase,  in  the  first  instance,  was  not  more  than 
13,  and,  in  the  last,  only  10*78  per  cent.,  while  the  censoi 
of  England  shows  an  increase,  in  the  former  case,  of  16*24, 
and,  in  the  latter,  of  14-58  per  cent.  Even  tlie  late  census 
of  1850-51,  when  fully  made  up,  will,  in  all  likelihood, 
give  about  three  millions,  and  no  more,  as  the  full  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland.  For  this  slow  increase  of 
our  population,  as  compared  with  the  other  countries  of 
Europe,  various  causes  have  been  assigned:  such  as,  the 
natural  sterility  of  the  soil,  and  the  clieck  upon  the  subdivi- 
sion of  land,  owing  to  the  superior  strictness  of  ScottUi 
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entaik.  But  a  still  stronger  cause  than  all  is  to  be  found  BOOK 
in  that  tendency  to  emigration,  which,  from  the  earliest 
period,  constituted  a  most  distinguished  feature  of  the  Scot-  Cauiesof 
tish  character.  The  intelligence  and  energy  of  the  people  newr*" 
were  too  great  for  their  limited  resources,  and,  therefore, 
while  they  battled  to  the  death  for  the  independence  of  the 
country  that  gave  them  birth,  they  were  equally  ready  to 
forsake  it,  for  a  time  at  least,  and  go  forth  upon  adventure 
wherever  fortune  might  call  them.  It  was  for  this  that, 
during  the  middle  ages,  they  were  to  be  found  in  most  of  the 
armies  of  Europe,  achieving  the  prize  of  valour  wherever 
war  was  at  the  hottest,  and  planting  in  foreign  countries 
those  many  illustrious  families  that  still  look  proudly 
towards  Scotland  as  the  land  of  their  fathers.  It  was  for 
this  also,  that,  when  promiscuous  warfare  was  of  less 
account,  they  became  equally  adventurous  merchants,  and 
prospered  wherever  they  went.  At  the  period  when  James 
VL  went  to  England,  and  when  his  countrymen  were  im- 
patient to  regain  the^prophetic  stone  of  Scoone,  wliich  was 
'^still  happily  awaiting  its  destiny  within  the  stately  cathedral 
fit  Westminster,  even  then,  we  are  informed,  that  the  chief 
traffic  of  the  remote  kingdom  of  Poland  was  in  their  hands,  and 
was  managed  by  at  least  9000  Scottish  travelling  merchants 
or  pedlars.  And  that  this  spirit  is  in  nowise  abated  in  the 
present  day,  England,  the  Continent^  and  our  numerous 
colonies  can  well  attest ;  while  the  long-established  success 
of  Scottish  emigrants  in  every  land  has  given  their  succes- 
sors a  prestige  which  seldom  fails  of  self- fulfilment.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  within  half-peopled  Scotland  that  we  are  to 
look  for  her  population,  but  over  the  world  at  large ;  and 
there  they  can  exclaim,  in  a  more  triumphant  tone  than  tliat 
of  the  unfortunate  Trojan  exile— 


-"  Quis  jam  locus,  ... 


Quae  regio  in  terris  nostri  non  plena  laboris?*' 

XXXIX.  While  so  much  has  been  thus  done  by  Scotsmen 
abroad,  it  is  equally  gratifying  to  turn  our  attention  to  those 
at  home,  by  whose  industrial  efforts  the  authors  of  our 
Statistic  History  are  enabled  to  make  the  proud  boast,  that 
^*  they  now  present  not  merely  a  new  statistical  account. 
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BOOK  but,  ill  a  great  measure,  the  statistical  account  of  a  new 
^^^^^'  country."  During  the  wars  with  England,  and  tlie  unsettled 
Scottish  state  of  the  kingdom,  for  half  a  century  after  the  Union, 
t£e?"^'  Scotland  was,  perhaps,  tlie  least  and  the  worst  cultivated 
country  in  Europe,  even  making  full  allowance  for  tlie 
natural  disadvantages  of  its  soil,  so  that,  to  make  its 
people  agriculturists,  was  to  impose  upon  tliem  a  wholly 
new  character.  But  even  here,  their  national  pertinacity 
of  purpose,  and  fertility  of  intellectual  and  moral  reaouroei, 
have  so  greatly  prevailed,  that  Scottish  agriculture  is  now 
reckoned  the  best  in  Europe.  The  very  war  which  they 
were  compelled  to  wage  with  rock  and  heatli  before  they 
could  change  such  a  surface  into  soil,  and  wring  from  it  tlw 
means  of  subsistence,  only  braced  them  for  greater  efforti 
and  tlie  result  has  been,  that  her  three  millions  of  the  present 
day  are  incomparably  better  fed  than  was  the  half  of  that 
number,  which  comprised  her  population,  only  fifty  yean 
ago.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  tliose  statisti- 
cal details  by  which  a  fact  so  generafly  known  can  be  folly 
illustrated ;  we  can  merely  point  to  the  efifect,  and  allude  to 
the  difficulties  that  were  to  be  surmounted  before  it  was 
accomplished. 
Past  and  x'-  As  tliis  transition  of  the  national  character  was  so 
agWcui-  8**^^^  ^  considerable  time  had  to  elapse,  and  much  relnc- 
turc.  tance  to  be  overcome,  before  it  could  be  fully  eiFected. 
Many,  therefore,  can  well  remember  the  squalor  and 
poverty  of  farming  operations,  and  their  imperfect  results 
in  the  earlier  part  of  this  century,  as  compared  with  the 
liigh  state  of  excellence  which  they  have  now  attained. 
Tlie  farm-house  was  generally  a  hovel  one  story  high, 
built  of  loose  stones,  and  covered  with  thatch ;  the  dung. 
hill  stood  against  the  front  wall,  or  before  the  doori  and 
the  few  acres  by  which  it  was  surrounded  were  partitioned 
with  walls  of  sod,  or  of  stones  gathered  at  random,  and 
piled  up  without  care  or  method;  while  the  fields  they 
enclosed  were  imperfectly  ploughed  and  manured,  and 
covered  with  scanty  crops.  The  same  places  arc  now  dis- 
tinguished by  fair  mansions  and  commodious  offices,  whose 
owners  can  afford  to  pay  double  the  rent  of  their  predeces- 
sors, and  yet  live  in  a  style  of  comfort  of  which  their  pre- 
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decessors  were  ignorant.     In  this  course  of  progress,  Scot-    BOOK 

tish   fanning  had  certain   advantages  to   counteract   the 

sterility  of  the  soil  which  our  richer  neighbours  of  the 
south  did  not  enjoy.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
absence  of  tithes,  and,  in  most  cases,  of  poor's  rates>  by 
which  the  agricultural  industry  of  England  has  been  so 
painfully  encumbered.  Another  material  advantage  of  the 
Scottish  farmers  has  arisen  from  the  nature  of  their  leases, 
which,  being  of  reasonable  length,  afford  every  stimulus  to 
industrious  exertion  and  improvement.  In  commencing 
this  course  of  improvement,  also,  the  Scots  had  no  previous 
prejudices  or  theories  to  overcome,  and  therefore  started 
to  the  career  without  those  hereditary  impediments  which 
have  so  often  retarded  the  agriculture  of  their  neighbours. 
Hence  their  ready  substitution  of  one  mode  of  operation 
for  another,  when  it  promises  better  results,  and  their  appli- 
cation of  the  resources  of  chemical  science  to  further  tlio 
operations  of  nature.  Even  the  smallness  of  capital  has 
had  its  advantages,  from  the  superior  thrift  which  it  has 
introduced  into  Scottish  farming ;  so  that  the  constant  aim 
of  our  agriculturists  is  the  utmost  application  of  human 
industry  and  skill,  combined  with  the  greatest  economy  of 
expenditure.  This  is  at  once  apparent  in  the  arrangements 
of  an  English  and  a  Scottish  farm.  In  the  former,  while 
an  unwieldy  apparatus  is  still  in  use,  requiring  a  proportion- 
able superfluity  of  human  and  animal  labour,  in  the  latter, 
the  same  results  are  obtained  by  two-horse  ploughs,  ono- 
horse  carts,  and  machinery.  The  introduction  of  the  last- 
mentioned  agency,  also,  was  creditable  to  the  good  sense 
of  our  Scottish  husbandmen ;  for  instead  of  occasioning  a 
machine  riot,  as  was  too  often  the  case  in  England,  the 
machine,  whether  moved  by  horse- power  or  steam,  that 
could  accomplish  the  work  of  twenty  or  a  luindred  hands, 
was  received  with  welcome,  and  adopted  into  general  use. 
The  same  economizing  spirit  has  likewise  discarded  from 
oar  Scottish  farming  those  luxuriant  hedges  wjiich,  how- 
ever pleasing  to  the  eye,  are  found  to  require  sustenance 
from  the  soil  as  much  as  fruit  or  grain ;  and  their  places 
are  supplied  by  stone  fences  of  strong  and  durable  masonry. 
The  produce  of  the  soil  thus  skilfully  obtained,  has  also  it? 

TOL.  VI.  4  Q 
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BOOK  progress  facilitated  to  the  market  by  superior  means  of 
conveyance ;  for,  since  the  formation  of  the  Board  of  Works 
in  Scotland,  1186  miles  of  road  liave  been  constructed,  and 
more  than  1000  bridges. 
Commerce  xLi.  While  such  has  been  tlie  improvement  of  our  national 
f'actures.  agriculture,  that  of  commerce  has  been  still  more  remark- 
able— a  superiority  that  has  been  occasioned  not  merely 
by  the  necessities  of  our  less  productive  soil,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  our  insular  position,  but  the  superior  inventiveness 
and  enterprize  which  the  pursuits  of  commerce  are  calcu- 
lated to  call  forth,  and  the  greater  rewards  which  they 
have  in  store  for  the  sticcessful  candidate.  Wliile  agricul- 
ture may  double  the  rental  of  the  landholder,  and  afford  a 
competence  for  life  to  him  who  has  nothing  more  than  a 
pair  of  strong  arms,  and  willingness  to  use  tliem,  merchant 
dize  may  not  only  multiply  a  capital  twenty-fold,  but  abso- 
lutely create  one  for  the  penniless  but  persevering  adven- 
turer. This  was  an  argument  which  tlie  Scottish  mind  was 
not  slow  to  appreciate ;  and  the  result  has  been  the  exten- 
sion of  our  national  commerce,  and  tlie  multiplication  of 
our  manufactories,  in  a  ratio  greatly  beyond  that  of  Eng- 
land itself.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  enough  to  state,  that,  in 
1841,  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  textile  manufac- 
tures alone,  amounted  to  181,738,  nearly  equal  to  a  tliird 
of  those  so  employed  in  England,  Wales,  and  the  British 
islands.  The  following  brief  table  of  the  number  of  fami- 
lies employed  in,  and  dependent  upon,  agricultural  and 
commercial  pursuits  in  Scotland,  will  show  the  rate  of 
increase  in  both,  and  the  growing  preponderance  of  tlie 
latter  over  the  former : — 

1811.  1S21.  1831. 

Agriculture, 125,799     130,699     126,591 

Trade  and  Manufactures, 169,417     190,264     207,259 

XLii.  The  history  of  a  nation  should  consist  of  something 
more  than  the  mere  heroes  it  has  produced,  and  the  battles 
it  has  won  -.  it  should  also  narrate  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment, and  bring  into  full  view,  and  with  befitting  distinc- 
tion, the  men  by  whose  silent  labours  that  improvement 
has  been  mainly  effected.  Such  is,  especially,  tlie  duty  of 
the  Scottish  historian  in  regard  to  tlie  present  century; 
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and,  with  brief  notices  of  this  nature,  we  now  bring  the    BOOK 
.  '  o  XXXIL 

narrative  to  a  close. 

XLiii.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  how  much  the  giant  power  steam.— 
of  steam,  by  which  land  and  sea  have  been  equally  subdued,  watt. 
has  been  indebted  to  the  penetrating  and  persevering  intel- 
lect of  Scotland.  And  here,  the  first  name  that  occurs  is 
that  of  James  Watt,  '*  the  man  whose  genius  discovered  the 
means  of  multiplying  our  natural  resoiurces  in  a  degree,  per- 
haps, even  beyond  his  own  stupendous  powers  of  calculation 
and  combination,  bringing  the  treasures  of  the  abyss  to  tlie 
summit  of  the  earth ;  giving  to  the  feeble  arm  of  man  the 
momentum  of  an  Afrite;  commanding  manufactures  to 
arise  as  the  rod  of  the  prophet  produced  water  in  the  desert ; 
afforduig  the  means  of  dispensing  with  that  time  and  tide 
which  wait  for  no  man,  and  of  sailing  without  that  wind 
which  defied  Uie  commands  and  threats  of  Xerxes  himself/'* 
He  was  born  at  Greenock  in  the  begAining  of  1736 ;  and 
his  labours  and  researches,  which  extended  over  an  active 
life  of  eighty- four  years,  developed  those  latent  powers  of 
steam  that  have  been  applied  to  such  a  diversity  of  purposes. 
We  already  had  occasion  to  mention  one  attempt ;  namely, 
the  application  of  steam  to  the  purposes  of  navigation,  which, 
after  a  series  of  experiments,  was  thrown  aside.  The  idea, 
however,  was  eagerly  caught  by  Mr.  Henry  Bell,  the  autlior  steam  na- 
of  a  thousand  projects,  of  which  the  success  of  only  one  HeonrBeu! 
might  well  console  him  for  tlie  failure  of  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine.  Originally  a  carpenter  in  Glasgow,  and,  having 
become  acquainted  with  the  experiments  at  Dalswinton, 
and  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  he  appears  to  have 
taken  no  steps  for  the  promotion  of  navigation  by  steam, 
until  he  became  proprietor,  in  1808,  of  a  hotel  in  the  village 
of  Helensburgh,  opposite  Greenock.  Already,  Fulton,  the 
American  engineer,  had  started  a  steamboat  upon  the  Hud- 
son ;  and  Bell,  who  had  corresponded  with  iiim,  and  sent 
him  plans  of  the  Dalswinton  steam-vessel,  conceived  that 
he  might  be  better  employed  in  applying  the  discovery  to 
the  benefit  of  his  own  country.  At  the  beginning  of  1812, 
after  having  made  various  models,  and  at  length  hit  upou 

*  Sir  Walter  Soott»  Introdnctioii  to  thie  Momuierj^ 
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BOOK    one  that  satisfied  him,  he  gaw  oiien  tat  iikm 
'"^^   of  a  vessel  of  forty  feet  keel»  and  ten  feafc  siz. 

which  he  fitted  with  engine  and  paddka^  and  eaUai  lb 
Comet.    It  was  launched  on  the  Clyda»  Mad  bagini  tafijf 

regularly  between  Helensbargh  and  Glasgow  i 
tlie  superior  advantages  of  this  mode  oC 
experienced  a  selfish  ojqxwitioa  from  tha 
boats  and  coaches,  they  were  soon  so 
other  men,  scientific  and  praetioal  mipattm,  with  bsHll'i 
opportunities  than  Bell,  followed  the  azample  i  ao  tlMl^lf 
Uie  year  1816,  the  Clyde  had  become  a  great  niiinniftlifi 
of  steamboats,  and  the  number  of  traveUera  had  inereisii 
almost  thirty-fold.  Thus,  the  poor  innkeepar  of 
burgh,  who  lived  till  183(^  had  not  only  thelionoar  of 
ducing  the  practice  of  steam  navigation  into  Eburopsb  M 
the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  its  universal  adoption. 
DtapaM  zuv.  After  river  Snd  frith  navigation  bad  been  tomim 
▼igBtion.—  swift,  comfortable,  and  safe^  an  impatient  deaire  waa  fidt  It 
K^r.  ^^joy  the  same  advantages  upon  the  ocean  itself^  and  ii 
despite  of  its  storms  and  tempests.  But  could  the  atrai^ 
form  and  shallow  draught  of  a  steamer,  and  the  meebaniod 
character  of  its  working,  be  adapted  to  aoch  triabf 
Another  sagacious  and  enterprising  Scot  was  already  tryiB| 
the  experiment.  The  voyage  from  Glasgow  to  Belfast  «tt 
at  that  time  performed  by  sailing  packets,  and  frequeadj 
occupied  a  whole  week.  In  one  of  these  paoketa,  ahoidj 
after  the  introduction  of  steam  vessels  upon  the  Clyde,  tht 
eccentricities  of  a  young  passenger  to  Belfast  in  tlie  roiddls 
of  winter,  puzzled  all  on  board.  He  waa  continually 
stationed  upon  the  bows  of  the  vessel,  apparently  impatienl 
for  the  coming  of  a  storm  :  and  ever  and  anon,  as  the  spray 
became  more  plentiful,  and  the  waves  rose  higher,  he  Mkcd 
impatiently,  "  Is  this  sea  a  rough  one  ? ''  At  length  hi 
was  gratified  to  his  heart's  desire,  for  such  a  storm  came  otk 
that  the  captain  assured  him  he  had  never  faced  a  wor0 
night ;  upon  which  the  well-drenched  youth  retired  to  fail 
cabin,  exclaiming,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  ''  I  think  I  eaa 
manage,  if  that  be  all !  "  This  singular  person^  who  pnaal' 
the  captain  more  than  did  the  storm  itself,  waa  Mr* ' 
Napier,  the  eu^VneeT^^nVmia  ^\Xfi,wUQu  had  been '^ 
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i?ith  the  subject  of  deep-sea  navigation  by  steam,  and  who    BOOK 
was  now  trying,  by  personal  observation,  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  obstacles  with  which  it  would  have  to  con- 
tend.     The  consequence  was,  that  in  1818  he  established  a 
steam  vessel  to  run  between  Greenock  and  Belfast,  and  on 
the  following  year,  another  between  Holyhead  and  Dublin ; 
and  a  voyage,  which  often  occupied  seven  days,  was  now 
accomplished  in  nine  hours.     England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land, after  tliis,  became  the  united  empire  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term ;  access  to  the  continent,  thus  made  of 
easy  swift  transit,  rapidly  followed ;  and  at  length  our  most 
remote  colonies  were  linked  to  the  mother  country  by  steam 
vessels  and  post-office  packets.    And  while  Scotland  had 
thus  the  high  distinction  of  commencing  ocean  navigation 
by  steam,  and  not  only  so,  but  of  carrying  it  to  perfection 
through  the  enterprise  and  perseverance  of  Napier,  the  share 
of  our  country  in  the  application  of  the  same  powerful 
agency  to  land  travel  was  of  no  trivial  amount.     So  early 
as  the  year  1758  or  1759,  the  idea  of  propelling  carriages  Land  ire- 
by  means  of  a  steam-engine,  the  piston  of  which  should  J^JSf  ^ 
communicate  motion  to  the  wheels  by  the  intervention  of  a 
erank,  was  suggested  to  Watt  by  his  friend  Bobison,  at  that 
time  a  student  in  the  university  of  Glasgow.      Although 
Watt,  in  one  of  his  patents  in  1784,  described  a  scheme 
which  he  had  formed  in  consequence  for  a  steam- carriage,  he 
did  not  carry  it  into  execution :  this,  however,  was  attempted 
by  WUliam  Symington,  who  had  so  large  a  share  in  tlie 
first   experiments   of  steam  navigation;  and  in  1786  he 
exhibited   in  Edinburgh  the   model  of  a  steam  carriage 
adapted  for  travel  upon  common  roads.     These  were  hints 
productive  of  important  consequences ;  for,  after  various 
attempts  upon  common  highways,  these  carriages  were  tried 
upon  tram- ways,  and  finally,  but  after  a  long  interval,  upon 
the  improved  railway. 

XLV.  The  profession  of  an  engineer,  which  requires  such  Soottbh 
inventive  power,  combined  with  profound,  exact  calculation,  ^amT 
and  untiring  perseverance,  seems  particularly  congenial  to 
the  national  character  of  Scotland ;  so  tliat,  in  addition  to 
those  men  who  have  been  already  mentioned,  many  other 
Scotsmen  came  forward  during  the  close  of  the  eighteenth. 
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BOOK    tyrs.     Or,  if  we  would  inquire  into  its  fruits,  we  shall  find 

. *,  them,  in  the  sharp  intellects  of  its  peasantry,  exercised  to 

thoroughly  upon  the  doctrines  of  their  national  creed  and 
form  of  worsliip,  that  tliey  were  able  to  nonplus  or  refute 
the  learned  bishops  who  were  sent  to  convert  them  to  Epis- 
copacy, and  to  give  a  reason  for  every  point  of  the  faith 
that  was  in  them.  At  length,  one  intellect  stepped  forth 
that  had  cultivated  metaphysics  as  a  separate  science,  and 
for  its  own  sake,  whose  speculations  arrested  the  at(entioii» 
and  called  forth  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  reflee- 
tive  throughout  Europe.  Need  we  add  to  this  the  name  of 
David  David  Hume,  the  original  hierophant  of  modem  scepticismii 
witii  whose  profound  speculations,  and  all  but  irrefragable 
sophistries,  every  form  of  European  infidelity  has  ever  since 
continued  to  be  imbued !  But  his  challenge  quickly  sum- 
moned rival  intellects  into  the  field,  and  the  same  country 
which  produced  the  bane,  has  also  furnished  the  antidote; 
so  that,  while  Beattie  and  Campbell  arrested  the  irreligious 
tendency  of  his  arguments,  the  writings  of  iieid,  DugaU 
Stewart,  and  Brown,  have  rescued  onr  Scottish  metaphysics 
from  the  false  bias  which  it  liad  received,  and  turned  it 
into  its  proper  direction.  To-day,  therefore,  the  meta- 
pliysical  intellect  of  Scotland  is  devoted,  as  at  first,  to 
metaphysics  in  its  relation  and  subserviency  to  theology  i 
and  its  chief  warfare  is  against  the  neology  and  pantheism 
with  which  Germany  has  attempted  to  corrupt,  tliat  it  may 
finally  destroy  our  common  Cliristianity. 
Scottish  xLvii.  In  the  foregoing  statement,  it  will  at  once  be  per- 
anism.  ccived,  that  the  intellect  of  Scotland,  in  its  general  character 
and  present  condition,  is  not  contented  with  speculation  for 
its  own  sake.  Instead  of  this,  the  cui  bono?  forms  the  begin- 
ning or  the  end  of  every  theory ;  and  unless  it  can  sustain 
this  test,  it  is  thrown  aside  as  a  useless  toy,  let  it  be  as  showy 
and  alluring  as  it  may.  Thus  it  fares  with  geometrical 
science,  with  physics,  and  with  metaphysics;  and  a  conclusion 
is  nothing,  unless  it  has  a  practical  bearing  either  for  time  or 
eternity.  In  this  way,  Scotland  is  strictly  the  head-quarters 
of  Utilitarianism.  TJie  same  stern  principle  of  valuation 
is  applied  to  the  pursuits  of  literature  in  general,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek.     At  the  time  when 
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these  languages  formed  not  only  the  great  depositaries  of    BOOK 
knowledge,  but  the  vehicles  of  thought  in  the  communica-  ' 


tion  of  individuals  and  nations,  Scotland  stood  pre-eminent; 
and  while  Bocce,  Andrew  Melvil,  and  Patrick  Adamson,  ciiusioal 
i?ere  renowned  in  the  front  rank  of  the  classical  scholars  ^^^ 
of  the  period,  George  Buchanan  stood  alone ;  so  that,  to 
find  his  equal,  we  are  still  obliged  to  go  back  not  only  to 
Home  itself,  but  to  the  Augustan  period  of  its  literature. 
This  high  distinction  tlie  scholarship  of  Scotland  continued 
to  maintain,  until  it  had  learned  more  than  Greece  and 
Rome  could  teach,  and  was  able  to  give  it  full  expression 
in  its  own  language,  after  wliich  the  acquirement  of  Latin 
and  Greek  was  permitted  to  sink  to  its  proper  level.  The 
utility  of  these  languages  had,  in  a  great  measure,  passed 
away;  and,  therefore,  while  they  still  retained  an  undue 
pre-eminence  in  the  universities  of  England  and  the  Con- 
tinent, our  Scottish  colleges  and  schools  only  imparted  as 
much  of  them  as  sufficed  for  general  intellectual  training, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  scientific  nomenclature.  Hence  it 
is,  that  the  classical  attainments  of  our  living  scholars, 
go  far  from  being  able  to  match  with  tliose  of  Oxford, 
would  take  but  an  inferior  place  upon  a  form  in  Eton  or 
Westminster  school,  while,  in  philological  erudition,  they 
are  but  the  humble  pupils  of  tlie  profound  linguists  of 
Germany. 

xLvin.  Ill  the  important  literary  department  of  historical  Jjjjjj^"^^ 
writing,  Scotland,  for  a  considerable  period,  lay  dormant 
And  tlie  causes  of  this  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  Ed- 
ward I.,  in  his  merciless  attempts  to  eradicate  every  trace 
of  Scottish  independence,  carried  away,  or  destroyed,  its 
records  and  national  monuments ;  so  that,  when  John  de 
Fordun,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  endeavoured  to  revive 
the  history  of  his  country,  all  tliat  existed  for  the  purpose 
was  a  few  fragments  and  traditionary  remembrances,  scat- 
tered not  only  over  Scotland,  but  England  and  Ireland, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  gather  and  join  together  as  he 
best  could.  Such  was  the  Scotichronicon,  the  only  history 
of  Scotland,  at  a  time  when  the  monastic  literature  of  Eng- 
land was  rich  in  historic  tales  and  chronicles.  Bower,  ScottWh 
Wyntonn,  Mair,  Boece,  and  Buchanan,  successively  fol-   "  "*"** 
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BOOK  lowed,  but  all  of  thcin  were  more  or  leas  impeded  in  the 
task  by  the  want  of  accredited  documents.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  until  a  recent  period  that  the  Scots  distingniahcd 
themselves  in  this  department ;  and  their  atteinptBt  intead 
of  being  confined  to  their  own,  ivere  devoted  to  other 
countries.  But  tliis  commencement  was  a  splendid  one; 
and,  while  Robertson  shed  a  flood  of  light  over  the  greik 
awakening  of  Europe,  by  his  histories  of  America  and 
Ciiarles  V^.,  Hume  became  the  historian  of  Elngland— i 
proud  eminence,  which  he  may  be  said  still  to  retain,  not- 
withstanding his  occasionally  perverted  views  and  defective 
information.  Nor  lias  Scotland  been  lost  sight  of  in  this 
revival ;  for  one  of  the  distinguisiied  labours  of  Bobertsoa 
was  a  History  of  Scotlatid  during  the  reigns  o/'  Mary  ad 
James  F/.,  which  was  published  in  London  so  early  as  the 
beginning  of  1759.  The  high  reputation  of  tliis  wmt 
directed  the  general  attention  to  our  country  during  the 
most  critical  period  of  its  existence ;  and,  when  this  impor- 
tant object  had  been  fully  secured,  another  eminent  writer 
stepped  forward,  by  whom  the  characters  of  its  reformew 
were  freed  from  the  aspersions  under  which  they  had  been 
buried  for  centuries.  Few  will  have  tlie  hardihood  to 
allege  that  John  Knox  was  a  narrow-minded  bigot,  or  that 
the  founders  of  our  church  were  illiterate  fanatics,  while 
jNl'Crie's  Liccs  0/  Knox  and  Melville  continue  to  be  read  ami 
appreciated.  The  departments  of  history  and  biographvi 
thus  successfully  commenced  during  the  last,  conthiue  to 
be  prosecuted  in  the  present  century,  with  diligence  and 
success;  and  one  of  the  advantages  of  this  impulse  has 
been  so  successful  an  elucidation  of  Scottish  liistory,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  its  early  annals,  it  may 
well  bear  a  comparison  in  amplitude,  distinctness,  and  ve- 
racity, with  that  of  other  countries.  Wlio  can  liere  fail  to 
remember  the  latest  history  of  our  country,  by  Patrick 
Frazcr  Tytler?  And  yet,  much  as  he  has  done,  the  ample 
store  of  information,  derived  from  historic  and  antiquarian 
research  and  discovery,  is  daily  increasing;  so  that  tiie 
series  of  Scottish  histories  commencing  witli  the  earliest 
periods,  ijistead  of  being  ended,  may  be  said  only  to  hm 
begun.      WJiat   might  not  be   accomplished    by  socll  Ml 
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eloquent  spirit  as  that  of  Buchanan,  availing  itself  of  the    BOOK 

accumulated  resources  of  the  present  day  ?  Z, 

XLix.  Closely  connected  with  history  is  the  science  of  Political 
political  economy ;  for,  while  the  former  details  the  deeds 
by  which  a  country  becomes  great  and  prosperous,  the 
latter  explains  the  ways  and  means  by  which  that  greatness 
is  first  to  be  attained,  and  afterwards  secured  and  made 
permanent.  And,  of  all  countries,  the  political  economy 
of  Great  Britain  is  the  most  difficult  and  complex,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extent  of  her  dominion,  and  greatness  of 
her  liabilities,  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  her  natural 
resources.  Hence  the  frequent  bewilderment  of  our  ablest 
financiers  and  the  keen  conflicts  that  are  waged  around  the 
parliamentary  budget ;  and  hence,  also,  the  fluctuations  of 
popular  feeling,  while  the  country  is  at  one  time  raised  to 
the  height  of  prosperity,  and,  at  another,  brought  down  to 
the  brink  of  ruin,  by  a  mere  turn  of  the  page  in  the  politi- 
cal ledger.  Even  in  common  life,  the  simple  principles  of 
house-  keeping  are  found  difficult  enough ;  but  when  tliese 
have  to  be  extended  over  a  whole  empire — and  such  an 
empire  as  Great  Britain — the  balance-sheet  of  means  and 
expenditure  becomes  the  most  difficult  and  overwhelming 
of  all  earthly  calculations.  It  was  fortunate,  therefore, 
that,  while  the  capital  and  expenditure  of  the  nation  were 
becoming  more  ample,  as  well  as  more  unmanageable,  a 
skilful  steward  appeared,  to  explain  the  right  way  of 
developing  our  public  resources,  and  directing  tiiem  to  their 
proper  end.  And  it  was  honourable,  also,  to  Scotland, 
that,  after  having  furnished  so  many  specimens  of  success- 
ful mercantile  prudence  in  common  life,  she  should  have 
produced  her  masterpiece  in  Adam  Smith,  tlie  great  teaclier  Adam 
of  political  economy.  He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Kir- 
kaldy,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  in  the  year  1723;  and,  when 
only  three  years  old,  he  was  carried  oS*  by  a  gang  of  gyp- 
sies, but  happily  recovered  after  an  active  pursuit.  Had 
not  this  chase  been  successful,  the  future  instructor  of 
empires  in  the  mysteries  of  commercial  wealth,  might 
have  had  all  his  wondrous  faculties  narrowed  to  the  supply 
of  a  gypsey  camp-kettle  by  the  plunder  of  a  hen-roost! 
After  a  youth  of  careful  study,  and  a  matured  manhood  of 
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^°""'  liog  tutor,  Adam  Smith,  at  the  age  of  Ibity-tim^ 


to  his  native  town,  and,  after  ten  yews»  8»Te  to  the 
his  Inquiry  inio  the  Natwr§  and  Oam$m  ^  lib  WmMk 
NatioM'-^  work  for  which  his  whole  life  had  been  in 
ing,  first  as  a  student  at  Oxford  i  afiwvardb  as  a 
of  logic,  and  subsequently  of  nnoral  pfaBoaophyp  inthe 
▼ersity  of  Glasgow  {  and  finally,  as  tntor  to  the 
Buccleugh,  with  whom  he  traveHed  on  the  <MMitineafti 
associated  at  Paris  with  the  most  distiDgnielied 
and  statesmen,  as  well  as  ethical  writers.     Of  his  Imfmf^i 
it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say,  that  it  ia  now  the  tnK'^ 
book  of  political  economists,  and  the  guide  of  oatJoari 
cabinets.     And  this,  too,  after  having  had  the  prejudientf  ' 
the  world  at  large  accumulated  through  whole  ages  to  om- 
come !     Men  of  reflective  minds  are  now  convinced,  by  Hi 
arguments,  that  the  increase  of  a  country's  wealth  does  Ml 
depend  upon  the  multiplication  of  gold  and  sHver,  or  tisl 
it  must  necessarily  thrive  when  its  exports  greatly  exotti 
i!s  imports.    They  are  equally  convinced  of  the  fallacy  rf 
Quesnay's  theory,  which  was  so  prevalent  daring  the  Ifll 
century,  of  agriculture  being  the  only  source  of  natissd 
wealth  and  strength.      And  the  most  thrifty  and  money* 
saving  individual  can  now  appreciate  his  advice,  ^nenr 
to  attempt  to  make  at  home  what  it  will  cost  him  mm 
to  make  than  to  buy.''     The  merits  of  his  work  were  m 
justly  appreciated,  that  it  was  soon  translated  into  all  the 
languages  of  Europe,  while  the  opinions  of  its  author  weit 
frequently  referred  to,  in  the  British  Parliament,  as  hig|i 
political  authorities.     He  died,  in  1790,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven,  and  had  the  satisfaction,  before  he  died,  of  seeiag 
the  advantages  of  commerce  generally  appreciated,  and  fti 
restrictions  in  progress  of  removali  both  throughout  Im 
own  country,  and  among  the  mercantile  states  of  Europe. 
L.  In  descending  to  the  lighter  departments  of  intelleet, 
ScottlBh     we  come  to  the  subject  of  poetry,  in  which  Scotland,  froai 
first  to  last,  has  been  eminently  productive.     It  was  a  Soo^ 
tish  bard  (Thomas  Rymer)  who,  so  early  as  tlie  thirte«" 
century,  wrote  the  first  poem  in  the  English  li 
Even  wY\Vie  tY\e  ^^oV\o\>a  Tss.\«fc  ^^  ¥:xi%\axid  was  -al 
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anotlier  Scottish  poet  (John  Barbour)  produced  an  epic    BOOK 

,    poem,  called  Bruce ,  a  work  of  such  merit,  that  it  is  still 

I    prized,  notwithstanding  its  antiquated  language.     Contem- 
I   poraneous,  also,  with  the  illustrious  Chaucer,  was  James  I. 
J   of  Scotland,  whose  poetry  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that 
.   of  the  ''  well  of  English  undeiiled.''     Going  onward  in  the 
I   list  of  Scottish  poets,  we  come  to  Henry  the  Minstrel,  still 
I   the  Homer  of  Scotland;  to  Robert  Henryson, our  Phaedrus 
and  Theocritus  in  one,  by  whom  the  first  pastoral,  written 
In  the  English  language,  was  produced ;  to  William  Dunbar, 
known  by  liis  graceful  allegory  of  the  ThisUe  and  the  Bass, 
and  the  Friars  of  Berwick ,  a  powerful  satire,  in  which  the 
clerical  iniquities  of  the  age  were  lashed  with  severe  but 
merited  censure;  and  to  Gavin  Douglas,  the  son  of  the 
famous  Bell-the-cat,  who  exchanged  his  ancestral  mail  for 
a  bishop's  stole,  and,  by  translating  Virgil's  £neid  into 
English  verse,  was  tlie  first  who  rendered  an  ancient  clas- 
sical author  into  our  own  tongue.     It  will  thus  be  seen 
that,  in  every  department  of  poetry,  Scotland  had  taken 
the  lead  of  her  more  powerful  and  accomplished  rival.    This 
illustrious  list  of  our  early  poets  was  closed  by  Sir  David 
Lindsay,  the  friend  of  John  Knox,  and  bard  of  the  Scot- 
tish Reformation,  which  his  writings  tended  powerfully  to 
advance ;   after  whom  there  occurs  a  long  pause,  mainly 
occasioned  by  the  turning  of  the  public  mind  to  those  new 
and  higher  sources  of  intellect  which  now  solicited  its  atten- 
tion.    The  revival  of  learning,  and  the  birth  of  the  Refor- 
mation, were  matters  of  too  high  import  to  tolerate  the 
'    allurements  of  poetry,  and  tlie  subsequent  struggles  of  our 
i   church  were  such  as  to  continue  the  interdiction.     It  was 
k   not,  therefore,  until  after  the  Union  that  the  spirit  of  poetry 
i  reappeared  in  Scotland,  in  the  person  of  James  Thomson,  james 
I   the  first  portion  of  whose  poem  the  Seasons  was  given  to  the  '^^®""<'"- 
I    world  in  1726.     It  is  enough  to  say,  that  this  work,  after  all 
t-  the  mutations  of  public  taste,  is  still  as  popular  as  it  was  at  its 
i    first  appearance,  and  promises  to  be  admired  as  long  as  the 
English  language  endures.     Something,  however,  still  more 
exclusively  national  and  characteristic  was  needed  than 
tlie  Seasons,  which  might  have  belonged  to  any  age  or 
country;    and,  therefore,  only  one  year  previous  to  \V^ 
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BOOK    publication,  the  Gentle  Shepherd  appeared,  a  pastoral  that 
attracted  not  merely  the  admiration  of  Scotland,  but  of 


Burns. 


England  also,  although  tlie  Doric  dialect  in  which  it 
written  was  all  but  an  unknown  tongue  in  the  latter  country. 

Allan         Allan  Ramsay,  its  author,  also  produced  a  variety  of  other 

°"*^*     poems  in  the  same  style,  which  were  widely  circulated 

through  the  country  in  tracts  and  broadsheets,  as  those  of 

Sir  David  Lindsay  had  been,  and  with  the  same  popular 

result.     A  still  more  oHginal  poet  than  Allan  Ramsay  was 

Robert  Robert  Ferguson,  whose  admirable  productions  make  ns 
lament  that  his  career  should  have  been  so  brief  and  irr^a- 
lar,  for  he  died  when  he  had  only  completed  his  twenty- 
fourth  year.  Even  yet,  however,  the  great  national  poet— 
the  type  of  a  country's  predominating  feelings,  and  selected 
organ  of  their  utterance — ^had  not  yet  appeared.  But  that 
important  era  in  a  nation's  history  arrived  in  the  year 
1786,  when,  upon  the  bleak  month  of  November,  a  young 

Robert  ploughman,  so  sorely  persecuted  by  fortune  that  he  was  oo 
longer  able  to  obtain  his  daily  bread  even  of  the  coarsest, 
visited  Edinburgh  with  a  volume  of  rhymes  in  his  pocket, 
hoping,  from  their  sale,  to  procure  as  much  money  as  would 
enable  him  to  purchase  tJie  poor  boon  of  exile  to  the  plan- 
tations in  the  West  Indies.  And  that  volume — when  will 
a  single  line  of  it  cease  to  be  remembered  ?  It  contained 
the  record  of  Scotland's  devotional  enthusiasm,  her  patriotic 
ardour,  her  manly  independent  spirit — her  alternations  of 
deep  sorrow  and  Hashing  merriment,  like  the  lightning  and 
its  thunder-cloud — all  that  is  fervid,  and  noble,  and  cliarac- 
teristic,  in  the  past  and  present  spirit  of  the  Scottish  people. 
Could  the  author  of  such  a  work  become  a  sugar-boiler  or 
a  slave-driver?  Robert  Burns  returned  to  his  rural  home, 
and  there  continued  those  wondrous  lyrics  whose  music  is 
borne  upon  every  breeze,  and  has  awakened  every  echo  from 
the  banks  of  the  Doon  to  those  of  tlie  Ganges ;  and  which 
will  continue  to  be  endearingly  repeated  until  the  moun- 
tains and  rivers,  of  which  he  sung  so  eloquently  and  so 
tenderly,  have  passed  away. 

LI.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  Scottish  dialect,  and  the 
national  feelings  of  which  it  is  the  vehicle,  that  the  three 
illustrious  poets  whom  we  have  just  mentioned,  had  tlic 
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eourage,  as  well  as  good  taste,  to  use  it.     For,  after  the    BOOK 

Union,  it  was  so  rapidly  falling  into  disuse,  that,  without ]^ 

mch  a  check,  it  would  have  been,  at  this  day,  nothing  Presenra- 
more  than  a  vulgar  patois,  spoken  only  by  the  lowest  and  dialect  by 
most  illiterate  of  our  people.  Or,  perhaps,  its  use  would  ^^^^y* 
have  been  entirely  superseded  by  a  still  more  vulgar  Eng- 
lish, compared  with  which,  the  jargon  of  a  North  umber. 
land  ploughman,  or  Yorkshire  horse-jockey,  would  have 
been  a  classical  tongue.  Ramsay,  Ferguson,  and  Burns, 
therefore,  appeared  at  the  right  time  'for  the  fulfilment  of 
their  important  national  mission.  It  was  a  transition 
period,  in  which  the  rich  dialect  of  their  fathers  was  about 
to  pass  away,  while  the  English,  which  was  adopted  in  its 
steady  was  still,  in  some  measure,  a  foreign  language.  This 
they  were  compelled  to  feel,  when,  in  compliance  with  thu 
prevailing  fashion,  or  in  the  hope  of  rivalling  the  great 
poets  of  England,  they  attempted  to  write  in  the  language 
of  Pope,  Dryden,  and  Addison,  and  produced  such  verses 
as  a  fourtli-rate  English  rhymer  would  not  have  cared 
to  acknowledge.  What  would  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  or 
ffalkneeen^  or  Bruce^s  Address  at  Bannockbwm^  have  been, 
if  it  bad  been  written  in  smooth,  trim,  artificial  Eng- 
lish ?  After  these  distinguished  poets  had  thus  so  stereo- 
typed their  vemacular>  that  it  could  not  be  erayed,  and  so 
aggrandized  it  that  it  took  its  place  as  a  classical  dialect, 
their  successors  of  the  nineteenth  century  wisely  betook 
themselves  to  the  language  of  the  south,  which  had  now 
become  their  natural  tongue.  Of  those  numerous  poets 
who  now  appeared,  at  what  may  be  called  an  Augustan  era, 
two  eminent  Scotsmen  occupied  the  foremost  rank.  And 
here  the  names  of  Campbell  and  Scott  will  at  once  suggest 
themselves,  wliile,  of  their  high  poetical  merits,  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  speak :  these  are  universally  known  and 
appreciated  from  tlie  palace  to  the  cottage,  from  old  age  to 
earliest  boyhood.  Of  Campbell,  it  may  be  said,  that  his  Thomas 
muse  was  essentially  British :  it  belonged  to  the  island  at  ^™^ 
large,  instead  of  a  part  of  it;  and  his  naval  lyrics  will 
kindle  alike  the  hearts  of  England  and  Scotland,  as  long  as 
their  *' meteor  flac  *'  continues  to  "  brave  the  battle  and  the  ,.  ^  ,, 
breeze."     Sir  Walter  Scott,  however,  belon^t^  ts\o\fe  ^xwo.-  ^^^\.\^ 
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BOOK  sively  to  Scottish  history.  He  was  proud  of  his  name,  liis 
'  ancestry,  and  liis  country ;  his  studies  were  devoted  to  the 
chivalrous  deeds  of  his  countrymen,  and  his  recreations 
to  the  scenery  among  which  they  were  transacted;  and 
when  he  broke  out  at  last  upon  the  startled  world  that  was 
enthralled  by  his  witchery,  the  first  peal  announced  tiic 
quarter  whence  it  came,  and  turned  every  eye  northward— 

^  The  feast  was  over  in  Branksome  tower." 

Such  was  the  opening  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  epics»  in 
wliich  he  recalled  the  dead  to  life,  and  threw  sunshine  over 
scenes  and  localities  which  the  forgetfulness  of  centuries 
had  enveloped  in  darkness.  And  seldom  has  national  poetry 
produced  such  effects,  not  only  upon  the  country  that  gave 
it  birth,  but  upon  the  world  at  large*  It  was  not  enoagh 
tliat  Scotsmen  were  surprised  to  learn,  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  ground  on  which  they  thoughtlessly  trode  had  been 
distinguished  by  some  great  achievement  |  and  that,  tlirough 
the  dark  passes  of  the  Highlands,  into  which  they  bad  never 
ventured,  there  were  rich  exhibitions  of  the  beautiful,  tlie 
sublime,  and  the  picturesque,  such  as  Tempe  or  the  Apen- 
nines could  scarcely  surpass.  England  also  eagerly  cauglit 
the  intelligence,  other  nations  followed,  and  Scotland  be- 
came the  land  of  European  pilgrimage,  and  its  history  the 
record  of  general  perusal.  Honoured  be  the  names  of  Boms 
and  of  Scott,  to  wliom  we  owe  it,  that  our  native  tongue 
is  no  longer  an  obsolete  barbarism,  or  our  land  the  "  ultima 
Thule  "  of  the  world !  After  Scottish  enterprise  had  found 
for  us  a  liome  in  every  country,  Scottish  genius  provided 
for  every  country  a  home  in  return.  What  European  will 
henceforth  roam  upon  the  banks  of  Loch  Katrine,  or  among 
the  hills  and  straths  of  Ayrshire,  and  feel  that  ho  is  a 
stranger  there? 
Works  (.f  Lii.  Akin  to  poetry  are  those  works  of  imagination  that 
come  under  tJie  title  of  romances  and  novels.  And  here 
it  might  have  been  expected,  that  the  Scottish  fancy,  so 
lively  and  creative  as  it  is,  would  have  been  found  espe- 
cially prolific.  But  sucli  was  not  tlie  result;  for  an  anta- 
gonistic power  was  at  work  in  Scotland,  by  which  tlie 
drama  was  not  only  all  but  excluded  from  the  land,  but 
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every  kind  of  fictitious  writing  watched  with  a  very  jealous  BOOK 
eye.  This  was  the  stern  religious  and  Calvinistic  spirit  of  ^ 
the  people,  that  regarded  the  stage  as  a  profanation,  and 
fiction  as  mere  falsehood  and  frivolity.  And  too  well  was 
this  exclusiveness  justified  both  by  the  drama  and  the  novel 
which,  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  George  III., 
retained  much  of  the  licentiousness  that  had  been  fostered 
during  the  era  of  Charles  II.  A  Scottish  novelist  had 
therefore  little  chance  either  of  honour  or  emolument  in 
his  own  country ;  and  when  he  went  to  the  English  capital, 
it  was  generally  for  more  substantial  purposes  than  to  write 
a  legend^  and  await  the  chances  of  its  success.  Hence  it 
ifi,  tliat  for  this  kind  of  literature  we  have  no  writer  of  an 
earlier  date  than  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when 
Roderick  Random,  Peregrine  Pickle,  and  the  other  fic- 
titious writings  of  Smollett,  took  their  place  by  the  side  of 
the  Tom  Jones  and  Joseph  Andrews  of  Fielding.  And  in 
this  instance  the  Scottish  spirit  seemed  to  have  done  its 
best  and  its  worst;  for  Smollett  stood  alone  among  his 
countrymen,  and,  after  his  departure,  there  was  no  promise 
of  a  successor.  But  this  was  only  tlie  lull  that  precedes 
the  coming  of  a  great  revolution.  After  Sir  Walter  Scott 
had  ended  his  Lord  of  the  hies,  he  seemed,  like  Prospero,  to  Tho Waver- 
have  broken  his  wand,  and  renounced  that  character  of  the  ^^y^®^*'- 
-*  mighty  magician ""  which  his  works  had  already  procured 
for  him.  But  tlie  present  generation  can  well  remember 
how  its  youth  was  awoke  into  a  new  life  by  the  startling 
appearance  of  Waverley^  followed  as  it  was  by  Ouy  Man- 
nerinff,  the  Antiquary^  and  the  rest  of  the  long  series  that 
came  in  rapid  succession,  and  that  was  hailed  with  a  yearly 
welcome  not  only  in  every  part  of  our  island,  but  over  the 
whole  world,  save,  perhaps,  the  wigwam  of  the  Cherokee, 
or  the  tent  of  the  Bedouin.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to 
speak  of  writings  which  all  our  readers  know  so  well.  We 
need  not  even  advert  to  the  vast  additional  popularity 
which  Scotland  acquired  from  these  marvellous  productions, 
mod  how  eagerly  all  people,  and  nations,  and  tongues,  iden- 
tified themselves  with  the  language,  manners,  and  scenery 
off"  our  land.  But  with  national  pride  we  may  advert  to 
the  fact,  that  these  were  not  merely  the  best  of  Tio\^>  Wt. 

VOL.  VI.  4  8 
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BOOK  an  utter  change  in  novel- writing;  so  that  not  only  the 
^^^^^'  platitudes,  but  also  the  impurities  of  that  department  of 
literature  were  utterly  swept  away,  .and  a  healtliy^  as 
well  as  high  moral  tone,  introduced  as  the  standard  of 
excellence.  The  novel  and  the  romance  were  no  longer  to 
be  **  stolen  waters/'  enjoyed  in  secrecy  and  shame,  but  an 
open  fountain,  to  which  every  moral  and  intellectual  variety 
might  repair  without  scruple.  The  spirit  wliich  Scott  thus 
awoke,  and  tlie  example  he  furnished,  were  not. lost  upon 
his  countrymen,  and  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  whole 
galaxy,  who  caught  and  reflected  his  brightness.  Of  these 
Scottish  novelists,  it  is  enough  merely  to  aimounce  the 
names  of  Allan  Cunningham,  Gait,  and  Hogg,  of  Mis 
Ferrier  and  Mrs.  Brunton,  of  Wilson  and  Lockhart. 

Liii.  While  every  kind  of  literature  was  thus  so  succesB- 
fuUy  cultivated  in  turn,  and  such  a  host  of  distinguished 
proficients  called  forth  in  every  department,  this  very  pro- 
fusion was  sure  to  exercise  the  spirit  of  criticism,  in  the 
establishment  of  fitting  standards  of  excellence,  and  the  due 
appreciation  of  comparative  worth.  A  mighty  kingdom 
of  intellect  had  arisen ;  but  where  were  its  legislators,  its 
Iaws>  its  rewards  and  pimishments  ?  England  was  already 
a  country  of  literary  excellence,  and  therefore  a  country 
of  criticism,  and  every  successive  work  had  its  quarterly, 
monthly,  and  weekly  ordeal  to  undergo,  before  it  secured 
the  meed  of  popular  acceptance.  But  the  want  of  a  great 
critical  journal  was  no  sooner  felt  in  Scotland,  tlian  it  was 
Scottish  supplemented  by  the  Edinburgh  lieview,  that  commenced  in 
Reviews.  1802,  and  soon  attained  not  merely  a  high  standing,  but  the 
foremost  place  among  the  literary  journals  of  Europe.  The 
talent  with  which  it  was  managed,  the  host  of  illustrious 
men  by  whom  its  articles  were  supplied,  and  Ihe  predomi- 
nating influence  it  exercised  over  the  British  press,  are 
mattei-s  too  well  known  to  require  particular  mention.  And, 
as  if  even  ttiis  superiority  had  not  been  enough,  another 
journal  followed  in  a  few  years  after,  that  divided  the 
general  suffrage,  so  that  it  became  the  foremost  of  the 
monthly,  as  the  Edinburgh  was  of  quarterly  reviews.  Our 
northern  capital  was  now  tlie  Athens  of  the  modern  woi|d, 
and  our  northern  literature  the  subject  of  universal  study 
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and  esteem  ;  while  the  imprimatur  of  the  Edinborgh  press,  BOOK 
liitherto  so  provincial  and  obscure,  rivalled,  and  bade  fair  ^^^^^* 
to  exceed  the  time-honoured  and  merited  renown  which 
that  of  London  had  acquired.  It  was  much  that  our  fair 
city  of  the  north  should  liave  won,  even  although  but  for 
a  brief  period,  a  renown  so  widely  bruited,  and  an  authority 
so  generally  obeyed. 

Liv.  Such  has  been  the  literary  and  scientific  history  of  will  Scot- 
Scotland  during  the  nineteenth  century.     And  during  the  ture  and 
short  period  of  fifty  years,  how  much  has  tlie  country  ^[-"n^lH- 
achieved  for  the  world  at  large,  and  for  the  ages  to  come !  ^7  ^^^' 
And  yet,  how  mournful  to  think,  that  we  who  have  seen 
the  rise  and  progress  of  such  a  wondrous  era,  have  also 
witnessed  its  close!      For  have  not  the  mighty  men  by 
vhom  all  this  was  achieved,  accomplished  tlieir  great  work, 
and  passed  away  ?      They  were  Titans,  whose  places  are 
yet  unfilled ;  and  where  is  the  promise  that  they  will  be 
followed  by  equal  successors?      One  by  one  they  have 
rapidly  disappeared;  and  such  a  period  of  rest  has  followed, 
as  looks  more  like  utter  exhaustion  than  healthful  repose. 
Has  Scotland  then  fulfilled  her  destination  at  last  ?     And 
is  this  the  token,  that  her  nationality  is  about  to  be  dis- 
solved into  the  elements  of  that  great  empire  of  which  slie 
has  formed  so  distinguished  a  part  ? 

Lv.  These  are  startling,  but  not  unreasonable  misgivings^ 
and  too  many  circumstances  connected  with  the  present 
state  of  our  country,  suggest  the  possibility  of  such  a  con- 
summation. For  not  only  has  our  national  literature  passed 
away,  but  even  our  national  chui'ch — that  hallowed  stan- 
dard, around  which  Scottish  feeling  could  always  rally, 
when  every  other  flag  and  pennon  had  disappeared.  Omi- 
nously enough,  too,  it  happened  that,  when  our  church 
was  rent  asunder,  so  that  there  remained  in  its  place  three 
sects,  each  claiming  to  be  its  lawful  representative,  the 
death- knells  of  those  who  had  made  our  country  so  illus- 
trious among  the  nations  were  sounding  in  our  ears.  These 
two  events  synchronised ;  and  thus  our  two  greatest  national 
distinctions,  by  which  we  were  bound  together,  and  demar- 
<iated  from  the  world,  were  dissolved  in  a  very  few  years. 
And   while   these   barriers  were  thus  in   the  process  of 
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BOOK    removal,  another  michty  dement  was  at  work,  to  draw 

XXXII  '  r»       •/  » 

1  Scotland  more  closely  to  England,  for  the  purposes  of  a  final 

absorption.  This  was  the  power  of  steam,  by  which  space 
is  all  but  annihilated,  the  journey  of  hours  accomplished 
in  minutes,  and  the  capitals  of  warring  nations  brought  so 
near  each  otlier  as  scarcely  to  afford  room  for  a  battle- 
field between  them.  And  the  effect  of  this  upon  Scotland 
is  going  on,  and  that,  too,  so  rapidly,  that  we  feel  its  pro- 
gress every  day  and  every  hour  that  fleets  along.  It  seems, 
indeed,  as  if  but  a  few  years  would  suffice  to  make  Scot- 
land a  county  of  England,  and  Edinburgh  a  suburb  of 
London.  And  yet,  what  power  or  effort  of  patriotism  oould 
avert  such  a  destiny  ?  Men  may  assemble  in  thousands  or 
in  myriads,  and  declaim  or  vote  against  it  as  they  please: 
but  there  stands  that  wonder-working  agent — that  mass  of 
iron  with  its  imprisoned  thunder  and  lightning — tliat  sweeps  - 
before  it  the  barriers  of  a  nation's  mountains  as  if  they 
were  cobwebs,  and  erases  their  boundaries,  around  which 
the  war  of  centuries  has  gathered,  as  easily  as  the  comii^ 
wave  effaces  the  little  furrow  upon  the  sea-sand.  Thus 
Scotland  is  rapidly  melting  into  fingland,  so  that,  in  a  few 
years  hence,  nothing  may  be  left  of  her,  as  a  separate  indi- 
vidual nation,  except  what  she  has  already  so  nobly  woUi 
and  which  no  change  can  annihilate — an  illustrious  name, 
and  a  great  historical  remembrance. 

Probable  lA'i.  Scotland  is  rapidly  melting  into  England  ;  but  is  not 
aiinaUon-  England  also  melting  into  the  world  around  her  ?  Has  not 
^i^y-  the  final  process  of  the  mighty  interfusion  of  nations 
already  commenced  ?  The  mere  feeling  of  nationality  has 
fulfilled  its  appointed  work,  and  is  needed  no  longer :  it  is 
incompatible  with  that  better  era  of  universal  peace  which 
is  yet  to  descend  upon  the  world,  and  tlierefore  we  may 
forego  it  without  regret.  While  contentious  boundaries 
and  land-marks  have  been  removed,  contending  races  have 
been  intermingled,  so  that  it  will  at  length  be  asked  who 
is  Teutonic,  or  Celtic,  or  Slavonic  ?  The  earth,  so  long 
a  vast  surface  of  hostile  divisions,  is  to  be  levelled  into  the 
great  home  of  a  happy  family,  the  children  of  a  common 
parent,  and  the  worshippers  of  the  same  God,  and  where  ho 
who  dares  to  raise  a  hostile  hand  will  be  driven  forth  as 
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a  fratricide,  with  the  brand  and  curse  of  Cain.  Of  the  BOOK 
coming  of  this  happy  millenniam  we  are  assured,  and  the 
earthly  agency  by  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished  we  already 
perceive.  And  with  such  a  bright  result,  can  we  grieve 
that  Scotland,  as  a  nation,  shall  soon  be  no  more  ?  Would 
it  not  rather  be  the  proudest  of  her  distinctions,  that,  after 
having  done  so  much  to  call  forth  that  resistless  agency 
by  which  nations  are  thus  to  be  harmonized  into  a  happy 
world,  she  should  herself  be  the  first  to  undergo  the  process 
through  which  all  mankind  are  to  become  brethren  ? 

Lvii.  But  the  future  we  must  leave  to  the  coming  gene-  Review  of 
rations,  and  the  present  we  have  already  fully  considered.  History  of 
We  cannot,  therefore,  close  our  task  more  properly  than  ^®"*°°' 
by  glancing  once  more  at  the  past,  and  adverting  to  those 
steps  by  which  Scotland  has  become  so  great,  in  spite  of 
her  long  continued  barbarism  and  limited  resources. 

Lviii.  In  considering  attentively  the  history  of  our  coun-  its  three 
try,  we  perceive  that  it  naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
great  epochs.  The  first  may  be  called  that  of  Centraliza- 
tion, of  which  Malcolm  Canmore  was  the  living  type  and 
representative.  As  far  as  can  be  guessed  or  discovered, 
nothing  could  be  more  unpromising  than  the  original  ele- 
ments out  of  which  the  Scottish  people  were  to  be  evolved ; 
and  it  would  appear  as  if  none  had  cared  to  settle  upon 
our  bleak  and  barren  soil,  who  could  find  a  better  home 
elsewhere.  It  was,  in  fact,  little  else  than  the  last  refuge 
and  resting-place  of  baffled  and  beaten  fugitives,  not  of 
triumphant  conquerors.  In  this  way  the  Cymrian,  the 
Pict,  the  Celt,  the  Dane,  the  Saxon,  the  Norwegian,  and 
the  Norman,  all  came  successively  to  the  northern  part  of 
our  island,  and  were  fain  to  take  up  their  residence  there, 
because  they  could  effect  no  lodgment  in  its  more  desirable 
southern  division.  And  what  could  be  hoped  from  such 
an  assemblage  of  desperadoes,  all  differing  in  race,  language, 
and  government)  and  each  only  eager  to  snatch  from  his 
neighbour  the  scanty  provision  that  was  insufficient  for  all  ? 
They  were  thus  more  terrible  to  themselves  than  to  a  com- 
mon  enemy,  and  would  at  last  have  disappeared  by  a  mutual 
extermination.  The  only  remedy  for  this  was  to  compress 
such  a  multitude  of  discordant  peoples,  tribes,  and  clans,  into 
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BOOK  a  single  nation^  having  one  ruler,  and  a  common  aim;  but 
^^^^'^  to  accomplish  such  a  task  required  not  only  an  intellect  of 
the  hitjhest  vigour,  but  the  best  opportunities  and  mean 
for  its  exercise.  And  for  all  this,  the  man  and  the  boor 
were  provided,  when  Malcolm  Canmore  stepped  into  action, 
lie  possessed  right  which  none  could  controvert,  and  might 
wliich  none  could  resist,  and  both  he  used  most  vigoroody 
and  unsparingly.  And  thus  a  den  of  robbers  was  changed 
into  a  nation — the  refuse  and  fragments  of  European  popu- 
lation into  a  civilized  community.  Scotland  was  nova 
kingdom,  and,  as  such,  could  be  recognized  and  admitted 
into  the  great  family  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe.  And 
even  when  the  " large- headed  man"  had  departed,  he  left 
not  only  his  throne,  but  also  his  improvements,  as  a  lawful 
inheritance  to  those  who  succeeded  him ;  so  that,  in  lea 
than  two  hundred  years,  comprising  the  interval  from  Us 
death  to  that  of  Alexander  III.,  Scotland  had  attained  a 
high  place  in  civilization,  wealth,  and  political  importano& 
It  seems,  indeed,  a  historical  miracle  that  so  much  should 
have  been  accomplished  in  so  brief  a  time,  and  with  aoch 
fctrange  and  unpromising  materials ! 

Lix.  The  second  epoch  in  Scottish  history  may  be  called 
the  epoch  of  Independence.  The  country  had  now  attained 
a  btatc*  tliat  was  sufficient  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  conquest; 
and  its  conquest  was  accordingly  attempted  by  the  Danes, 
that  nation  of  brave  and  wholesale  pillagers.  But  Scotland 
showed,  by  the  stubbornness  of  her  resistance,  the  high 
value  she  set  upon  her  national  privileges,  and  the  roving 
invaders  were  beaten  from  her  shores.  Another  enemy, 
however,  succeeded,  more  dangerous  by  far  than  tlie  Dane. 
This  was  England,  already  so  rich  and  powerful  that  she 
could  not  brook  a  divided  sovereignty  in  Britain,  while  she 
found  it  necessary,  for  Jier  safety,  to  extend  her  sway  bver 
the  whole  island,  and  reduce  Scotland  into  a  subject  pro- 
vince,  as  she  had  already  done  to  Wales.  And  it  seemed, 
too,  as  if  slie  might  achieve  this  by  a  single  campaign,  her 
resources  being  so  immeasurably  superior  to  those  of  her 
turbulent  neighbour.  The  result  at  first  justified  her  cal- 
culation,  for  Scotland  succumbed,  and  the  conqueror  com- 
menced  a  process  by  which  the  nation  would  soon  have 
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been  an  undistinguished  appendix  to  Yorkshire  and  Nor-  BOOK 
thumberland.  But  again  a  man  was  called  forth,  and  fitted 
for  the  crisis.  Sir  William  Wallace  appeared ;  and  by  him 
that  war  of  independence  was  commenced,  and  those  prin- 
ciples for  its  successful  maintenance  established,  to  which 
the  Scots  adhered  for  nearly  three  centuries.  And  yet, 
though  the  conflict  was  so  unequal,  though  it  continued  so 
long,  and  was  crowded  with  so  many  events  most  disastrous 
to  Scotland,  she  bravely  bore  up  during  the  long  trial  until 
her  mighty  enemy  surceased  for  very  weariness,  without 
losing  one  foot  of  her  ancient  territory,  or  relinquishing  a 
single  iota  of  her  national  independence.  It  was  in  this 
terrible  furnace  that  the  Scottish  character  was  refined  and 
hardened :  it  was  in  tliis  way  that  it  acquired  the  fearless 
courage  to  dare,  and  fortitude  to  endure ;  the  forecast  to 
anticipate,  and  the  prompt  energy  to  provide,  by  which  it 
was  fitted  for  the  high  national  destinies  that  were  yet  to 
be  accomplished.  Cold,  indeed,  would  be  that  Scottish 
heart  that  could  see  nothing  more  in  Bannockburn  than  a 
mere  victory  for  history  to  chronicle,  and  poetry  to  eulo- 
gize. And  selfish,  indeed,  would  be  that  English  vanity 
that  could  grudge  a  victory  by  which  a  brave  friend  and 
brother  was  reared  for  the  future  aggrandizement  of  his 
country,  instead  of  a  crouching  serf  or  suspicious  ally. 
Mysterious  was  the  providence,  and  merciful  as  well  as 
mysterious,  that  evolved  equal  blessings  upon  the  conquer- 
ors and  the  conquered  from  the  field  of  Bannockburn. 

Lx.  After  this  war  of  independence  had  been  fought  so  suc- 
cessfully, the  fruit  of  all  this  struggle  had  still  to  be  secured. 
The  national  capacities  had  been  called  forth  and  matured 
by  a  conflict  under  which  other  nations  would  have  sunk ; 
but  what  would  all  have  availed,  unless  these  capacities  had 
been  turned  in  their  right  direction,  with  a  proper  field  of 
action  before  them?  Strength,  and  sagacity,  and  manly 
independence,  and  indomitable  courage,  had  all  been  fitted 
for  still  nobler  action  by  this  stern  apprenticeship  of  centu- 
ries :  but  was  Scotland  to  become  nothing  better  than  the 
blind  worshipper  of  Rome,  and  the  implicit  champion  of 
the  Pope?  Had  all  this  been  achieved  and  endured  that 
she  might  speedily  sink  into  a  mere  Portugal  or  Sardinia  ? 
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BOOK  But  now»  that  she  was  fitted  for  a  adliler  oaraer,  and  oily 
^"°^^^;  waited  the  signal,  that  signal  oamft  with  Ihe  tiiiid  epock 
the  epoch  of  Religious  Reformation.  It  was  now  diatSeot* 
land  was  indeed  to  be  a  nation}  and  well  and  jnatlj  hMft 
been  observed,  that  its  history  propeily  oomnwDoss  aitt 
John  Knox.  In  him  the  whole  Scottiah  ehanioter  was  ooi- 
centrated,  but  purified,  enlightened,  and  elevatied  by  a  lii^bv 
teaching  than  his  country  had  yet  learned  i  and  lie  eann  Is 
instruct  his  countrymen  in  what  lie  had  himnnlf  beantai^ 
and  persuade  them  to  become  what  he  now  waa.  And  k 
succeeded.  The  Scots  were  no  longer  to  be  a  people  m 
merciless  as  they  were  brave,  as  prompt  to  inflict  injuria 
as  to  endure  them ;  or  be  contented  with  a  breriary  which 
they  could  not  read,  and  religious  instmctors  whom  thij 
could  not  understand.  They  were  summoned,  by  die  reeii^ 
less  voice  of  the  reformer,  into  that  new  career  for  which 
tlie  work  of  past  centuries  had  been  merely  a  preparative; 
and  they  obeyed  and  prospered.  And  hence  the  dviliii* 
tion,  the  learning,  the  moral  worth,  and  religious  intslli> 
gence,  under  which  the  course  of  our  country,  since  thit 
period  y  has  been  a  continual  ascension,  instead  of  a  dediai 
and  fall ;  while,  without  John  Knox,  Canmore  would  hail 
legislated  and  Wallace  fought  in  vain. 
ConcluBion.  Lxi.  Such  are  the  chief  considerations  which  the  histocy 
of  Scotland  is  fitted  to  inspire.  These  epochs  are  the  distiiut 
footsteps  of  the  great  Ruler  of  nations,  impressed  upon  H 
as  lie  descended  in  merciful  visitation — the  important  monl 
of  the  narrative,  which  we  are  summoned  to  ponder  md 
lay  to  heart.  And  well  will  it  be  if  our  countrymen  thai 
peruse,  and  thus  cherish  the  momentous  lesaon  which  ii 
now  laid  before  them.  It  is  in  this  way  that  they  will  hs 
enabled  to  review  the  past  with  devout  gratitude,  the  piouiat 
with  complacency,  and  the  future  with  hope.  Thus  ooh- 
mitting  it  to  their  keeping,  we  affectionately  bid  th^ 
Farewell! 
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Letter  from  the  Countess  of  Nithedale  to  her  Sister  the 
Countess  of  Traquair, 


My  lord's  escape  is  now  such  an  old  story,  that  I  have  almost  forgotten  appendix. 
it ;  but  since  you  desire  rae  to  give  you  a  circumstantial  account  of  it,  I  . 

will  endeavour  to  recall  it  to  my  memory,  and  be  as  exact  in  the  narration 
as  I  possibly  can ;  for  I  owe  you  too  many  obligations  to  refuse  you  any 
thing  that  lies  in  my  power  to  do. 

I  think  I  owe  myself  the  justice  to  set  out  with  the  motives  which  in- 
fluenced me  to  undertake  so  hazardous  an  attempt,  which  I  despaired 
of  thoroughly  accomplishing,  foreseeing  a  thousand  obstacles  which 
never  could  be  surmounted,  but  by  the  most  particular  interposition 
of  divine  providence.  '  I  confided  in  the  Almighty  God,  and  trusted 
that  he  would  not  abandon  me,  even  when  all  human  succours  fail- 
ed me. 

I  first  came  to  London  upon  hearing  that  my  lord  was  committed  to 
the  Tower.  I  was  at  the  same  time  informed  that  he  had  expressed  the 
greatest  anxiety  to  see  me,  having,  as  he  afterwards  told  me,  nobody 
to  console  him  till  I  arrived.  I  rode  to  Newcastle,  and  from  thence 
took  the  stage  to  York.  When  I  arrived  there  the  snow  was  so  deep 
that  the  stage  could  not  set  out  for  London.  The  season  was  so  severe, 
and  the  roads  so  extremely  bad,  that  the  post  itself  was  stopt  How- 
ever, I  took  horses  and  rode  to  London  through  the  snow,  which  was 
generally  above  the  horse's  girth,  and  arrived  safe  and  sound  without  any 
accident 

On  my  arrival  I  went  immediately  to  make  what  interest  I  could 
among  those  who  were  in  place.    No  one  gave  me  any  hopes,  but  all, 
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APPENDIX  to  the  contrary,  assured  me,  that  although  some  of  the  prisonen  were 

to  be  pardoned,  yet  my  lord  would  certainly  not  be  of  the  number. 

When  I  enquired  into  the  reason  of  this  distinction,  I  coald  obtain  bo 
other  answer  than  that  they  would  not  flatter  me;  but  I  soon  peroeifcd 
the  reasons  which  they  declined  alleging  to  me.  A  Roman  catholic 
upon  the  frontiers  of  ScotUmd,  who  headed  a  very  oonsidefable  party, 
a  man  whose  family  had  always  signalized  itself  by  its  loyalty  to  the 
royal  house  of  Stuart,  and  who  was  the  only  support  of  the  catbcdioi 
against  the  inveteracy  of  the  whigs,  who  were  very  numerous  in  thit 
part  of  Scotland,  would  become  an  agreeable  sacrifice  to  the  oppoote 
party.  They  still  retained  a  lively  remembrance  of  his  grandfiither,  who 
defended  his  own  castle  at  Carlaverock  to  the  very  last  extremity,  and 
surrendered  it  up  only  by  the  express  command  of  his  royal  master. 
Now,  having  his  grandson  in  their  power,  they  were  determined  not  to 
let  him  escape  from  their  hands. 

Upon  this,  I  formed  the  resolution  to  attempt  his  escape,  but  opened 
my  intentions  to  nobody  but  to  my  dear  Evans.  In  order  to  concert 
measures  I  strongly  solicited  to  be  permitted  to  see  my  lord,  which  they 
refused  to  grant  me,  unless  I  would  remain  confined  with  him  in  the 
Tower.  This  I  would  not  submit  to,  and  alleged  for  excuse  that  my 
health  would  not  permit  me  to  undergo  the  confinement.  The  ntl 
reason  of  my  refusal  was,  not  to  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  accoai|diih 
my  designs ;  however,  by  bribing  the  guards,  I  often  contrived  to  see  my 
lord,  till  the  day  upon  which  the  prisoners  were  condemned;  after 
that,  we  were  allowed  for  the  last  week  to  see  and  take  our  leave 
of  them. 

By  the  help  of  Evans  I  had  prepared  every  thing  necessary  to  di^ 
guise  my  lord,  but  had  the  utmost  difficulty  to  prevail  upon  him  to  make 
use  of  them ;  however,  I  at  length  succeeded  by  the  help  of  Almighty 
(led. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  which  fell  on  a  Thursday,  our  petition  was 
to  be  presented  to  the  house  of  lords,  the  purport  of  which  was,  to  eB> 
treat  the  lords  to  intercede  with  his  majesty  to  pardon  the  prisonen. 
We  were,  however,  disappointed  the  day  before  the  petition  was  to  be 
presented ;  for  the  duke  of  St  Alban's,  who  had  promised  my  lady  Der* 
wentwat«r  to  present  it,  when  it  came  to  the  point  failed  in  his  word ; 
however,  as  she  was  the  only  Enj^Iish  countess  concerned,  it  was  incum- 
bent upon  her  to  have  it  presented.  We  had  but  one  day  left  before  the 
execution,  and  the  duke  still  promised  to  present  the  petition ;  but  for 
fear  he  should  fail,  I  engaged  the  duke  of  Montrose  to  secure  its  being 
done  by  tlic  one  or  the  other.  I  then  went  in  company  of  most  of  the 
ladies  of  quality  who  were  then  in  town,  to  solicit  the  interest  of  the 
lords  as  they  were  going  to  the  house.  They  all  behaved  to  me  with 
great  civility,  but  particularly  my  lord  Pembroke,  who,  though  he  de- 
sired me  not  to  speak  to  him,  yet  promised  to  employ  his  interest  in  oar 
favour,  and  honourably  kept  his  word ;  for  he  spoke  in  the  house  veiy 
stron^rly  in  our  behalf.  The  subject  of  the  debate  was.  Whether  the 
king  had  the  power  to  pardon  those  who  had  been  condemned  by  pariia- 
meut  ?    And  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  lord  Pembroke's  speech,  that  it 
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in  the  affinnatiTe.     Howerer,  one  of  the  lords  stood  up  and  said,  appb!«dix. 

the  house  would  only  intercede  for  those  of  the  prisoners  who  

l^llMNild  approve  themselves  worthy  of  their  intercession,  but  not  for  all 
*ttf  them  indiscriminately.  This  salvo  quite  blasted  all  my  hopes, 
ter  I  was  assured  it  aimed  at  the  exclusion  of  those  who  should  re- 
Himt  to  subscribe  to  the  petition,  which  was  a  thing  I  knew  my  lord 
jlWDold  never  submit  to,  nor  in  fact  could  I  wish  to  preserve  his  life  on 
IflMh  terms. 

t  As  the  motion  had  passed  generally,  I  thought  I  could  draw  some  ad- 
IhnBtage  in  favour  of  my  design.  Accordingly,  I  immediately  left  the 
ilkiaae  of  lords,  and  hastened  to  the  Tower,  where,  affecting  an  air  of 
li|iy  and  satisfaction,  I  told  all  the  guards  I  passed  by,  that  I  came  to 
fWag  joyful  tidings  to  the  prisoners.  I  desired  them  to  lay  aside  their 
for  the  petition  had  passed  the  house  in  their  favour.  I  then  gave 
tt  some  money  to  drink  to  the  lords  and  his  majesty,  though  it  was 
trifling;  for  I  thought  that  if  I  were  too  liberal  on  the  occasion,  they 
it  suspect  my  designs,  and  that  giving  them  something  would  gain 
good  humour  and  services  for  the  next  day,  which  was  the  eve  of 
JKlw  execution. 

fp  The  next  morning  I  could  not  go  to  the  Tower,  having  so  many 
in  my  hands  to  put  in  readiness ;  but  in  the  evening,  when  all 
ready,  I  sent  for  Mrs.  Mills,  with  whom  I  lodged,  and  acquainted 
with  my  design  of  attempting  my  lord's  eeci^,  as  there  was  no 
of  his  being  pardoned;  and  this  was  the  last  night  before  the 
Ltion.  I  told  her  that  I  had  every  thing  in  readiness,  and  that  I 
tffOited  she  would  not  refuse  to  accompany  me,  that  my  lord  might  pass 
her.  I  pressed  her  to  come  immediately,  as  we  had  no  time  to  lose ; 
hM  liie  same  time  I  sent  for  a  Mrs.  Morgan,  then  usually  known  by  the 
I^HBe  of  Hilton,  to  whose  acquaintance  my  dear  Evans  has  intro- 
l  me,  which  I  look  upon  as  a  very  singular  happiness.  I  inune- 
ly  communicated  my  resolution  to  her.  She  was  of  a  very  tall  and 
ier  make ;  so  I  begged  her  to  put  under  her  own  riding  hood  one 
jAlt  I  had  prepared  for  Mrs.  Mills,  as  she  was  to  lend  hers  to  my  lord, 
Jlkat  in  coming  out  he  might  be  taken  for  her.  Mrs.  Mills  was  then 
itHth  child,  so  that  she  was  not  only  of  the  same  height,  but  nearly  of 
i At  9$m9  size  as  my  lord.  When  we  were  in  the  coach  I  never  ceased 
clhikiog,  that  they  might  have  no  leisure  to  reflect  Their  surprise  and 
jIMtoniwhmrnt  when  I  first  opened  my  design  to  them,  had  made  them 
.eeoaent,  without  ever  thinking  of  the  consequences.  On  our  arrival 
jtA  the  Tower,  the  first  I  introduced  was  Mrs.  Morgan,  for  I  was  only 
.■Bowed  to  take  in  one  at  a  time.  She  brought  in  the  dothes  that 
.  Vtre  to  serve  Mrs.  Mills,  when  she  left  her  own  behind  her.  When 
.Ifri.  Morgan  had  taken  off  what  she  had  brought  for  my  purpose,  I  oon- 
^iaeted  her  back  to  the  staircase ;  and  in  going,  I  begged  her  to  send  me 
ift  mj  maid  to  dress  me ;  that  I  was  afraid  of  being  too  late  to  present 
■(y  last  petition  that  night,  if  she  did  not  come  immediately.  I  dis- 
jHferiied  her  safe  and  went  partly  down  stairs  to  meet  Mrs.  Mills,  who 
Ind  the  precaution  to  hold  her  handkerchief  to  her  face,  as  waa  very  n»- 
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iPPBNDix.  ^""^  ^^^  *  woman  to  do  when  she  was  going  to  bid  her  last  &rewdl  Vb 
..___  a  friend  on  the  eve  of  his  execution.  I  had,  indeed,  desired  her  to  do 
it,  that  my  lord  might  go  out  in  the  same  manner.  Her  eyebrows  wen 
rather  inclined  to  be  sandy,  and  my  lord's  were  dark  and  Tery  thick ; 
however,  I  had  prepared  some  paint  of  the  colour  of  bar's  to  disguise  hit 
with.  I  also  bought  an  artificial  head-dress  of  the  same  coloured  hair 
as  her's ;  and  I  painted  his  face  with  white,  and  his  cheeks  with  roy, 
to  hide  his  long  beard,  which  he  had  not  time  to  shave.  All  this  pio> 
vision  I  had  before  left  in  the  Tower.  The  poor  goards,  whom  my 
slight  liberality  the  day  before  had  endeared  me  to,  let  me  go  qniedf 
with  my  company,  and  were  not  so  strictly  on  the  watch  as  they  asaaOy 
had  been ;  and  the  more  so,  as  they  were  persuaded,  from  what  I  bai 
told  them  the  day  before,  that  the  prisoners  would  obtain  their  pardoa. 
I  made  Mrs.  Mills  take  off  her  own  hood,  and  put  on  that  which  I  bai 
brought  for  her.  I  then  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  out  oi  my 
lord's  chamber ;  and,  in  passing  through  the  next  room,  in  which  thnc 
were  several  people,  with  all  the  concern  imaginable,  I  said,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Catherine  go  in  all  haste,  and  send  me  my  waiting-maid ;  she  ear- 
tainly  cannot  reflect  how  late  it  is;  she  foigets  that  I  am  to  proacats 
petition  to-night ;  and,  if  I  let  slip  this  opportunity,  I  am  ondone,  for 
to-morrow  will  be  too  late.  Hasten  her  as  much  as  possible,  for  I  shaB 
be  on  thorns  till  she  comes.  Every  body  in  the  room,  who  were  chid^ 
the  guards'  wives  and  daughters,  seemed  to  compassionate  me  exceeding^ 
ly ;  and  the  sentinel  officiously  opened  the  door.  When  I  had  seen  bar 
out,  I  returned  back  to  my  lord,  and  finished  dressing  him.  I  had  taken 
care  that  Mrs.  Mills  did  not  go  out  crying  as  she  came  in,  that  my  lord 
might  the  better  pass  for  the  lady  who  came  in  crying  and  afflicted ;  and 
the  more  so,  because  he  had  the  same  dress  which  she  wore.  VThen  I 
had  almost  finished  dressing  my  lord  in  all  my  petticoats,  excepting  one, 
I  perceived  that  it  was  growing  dark,  and  was  afraid  that  the  light  of 
the  candles  might  betray  us ;  so  I  resolved  to  set  off.  I  went  out,  lead- 
ing him  by  the  hand,  and  he  held  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes.  I  spoke 
to  him  in  the  most  piteous  and  afflicted  tone  of  voice,  bewailing  bitteriy 
the  negligence  of  Evans,  who  had  ruined  me  by  her  delay.  Then  said 
I,  my  dear  Mrs.  Betty,  for  the  love  of  God,  run  quickly  and  bring  her 
with  you.  You  know  my  lodging,  and  if  ever  you  made  dispatch  ia 
your  life,  do  it  at  present  I  am  almost  distracted  with  this  disappoint- 
ment The  guards  opened  the  door;  and  I  went  down  stairs  with 
him,  still  conjuring  him  to  make  all  possible  dispatch.  As  soon  as  he 
cleared  the  door,  I  made  him  walk  before  me,  for  fear  the  sentinel  should 
take  notice  of  his  walk ;  but  I  still  continued  to  press  him  to  make  all 
the  dispatch  he  possibly  could.  At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  I  met  my 
dear  Evans,  into  whose  hands  I  confided  him.  I  had  before  engaged 
Mr.  Mills  to  be  in  readiness  before  the  Tower,  to  conduct  him  to  i 


place  of  safety  in  case  we  succeeded.  He  looked  upon  the  affair  so  very 
improbable  to  succeed,  that  his  astonishment  when  he  saw  ns,  threw 
him  into  such  consternation,  that  he  was  almost  out  of  himself;  which 
Evans  perceiving,  with  the  greatest  presence  of  mind,  without  telfing 
him  any  thing,  lest  he  should  mistrust  them,  conducted  him  to  some  of 
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her  own  friends  on  whom  she  could  rely,  and  so  secured  him,  without  *|m«ji>tt. 
which  we  should  have  been  undone.    When  she  had  conducted  him,  . 

and  left  him  with  them,  she  returned  to  find  Mr.  Mills,  who  by  this 
time  had  recovered  himself  from  his  astonishment  They  went  home 
together,  and  having  found  a  place  of  security,  they  conducted  him  to 
it 

In  the  meanwhile,  as  I  had  pretended  to  have  sent  the  young  lady  on 
a  message,  I  was  obliged  to  return  up  stairs,  and  go  back  to  my  lord's 
room,  in  the  same  feigned  anxiety  of  being  too  late,  so  that  every  body 
seemed  sincerely  to  sympathize  with  my  distress.  When  I  was  in  the 
room,  I  talked  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  really  present,  and  answered 
my  own  questions  in  my  lord's  voice  as  nearly  as  I  could  imitate  it  I 
walked  up  and  do^n,  as  if  we  were  conversing  together,  till  I  thought 
they  had  time  enough  thoroughly  to  clear  themselves  of  the  guards.  I 
then  thought  proper  to  make  off  also.  I  opened  the  door,  and  stood  half 
in  it,  that  those  in  the  outward  chamber  might  hear  what  I  said;  but 
held  it  so  close,  that  they  could  not  look  in.  I  bid  my  lord  a  formal 
fiuewell  for  that  night;  and  added,  that  something  more  than  usual 
must  have  happened,  to  make  Evans  negligent  on  this  important  occa- 
■ion,  who  had  always  been  so  punctual  on  the  smallest  trifles ;  that  I 
•aw  no  other  remedy  than  to  go  in  person ;  that  if  the  Tower  were  still 
open  when  I  finished  my  business,  I  would  return  that  night :  but  that 
he  might  be  assured  I  would  be  with  him  as  early  in  the  morning,  as  I 
could  gain  admittance  into  the  Tower;  and  I  flattered  myself  I  should 
bring  favourable  news.  Then  before  I  shut  the  door,  I  pulled  through 
the  string  of  the  latch,  so  that  it  could  only  be  opened  on  the  inside.  I 
then  shut  it  with  some  degree  of  force,  that  I  might  be  sure  of  its  being 
well  shut  I  said  to  the  servant  as  I  passed  by,  who  was  ignorant  of  the 
whole  transaction,  that  he  need  not  carry  in  candles  to  his  master  till 
my  lord  sent  for  him,  as  he  desired  to  finish  some  prayers  first  I  went 
down  stairs  and  called  a  coach.  As  there  were  several  on  the  stand,  I 
drove  home  to  my  lodgings,  where  poor  Mr.  M'Kenzie  had  been  wait- 
ing to  carry  the  petition,  in  case  my  attempt  had  failed.  I  told  him 
there  was  no  need  of  any  petition,  as  my  lord  was  safe  out  of  the  Tower, 
and  out  of  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  as  I  hoped ;  but  that  I  did  not 
know  where  he  was.  I  dischai^ged  the  coach,  and  sent  for  a  sedan  chair, 
and  went  to  the  dutchess  of  Buccleugh,  who  expected  me  about  that  time, 
as  I  had  begged  of  her  to  present  the  petition  for  me ;  having  taken  my 
precautions  against  all  events,  and  asked  if  she  were  at  home ;  and  they 
answered  that  she  expected  me,  and  had  another  dutchess  with  her,  I 
refused  to  go  up  stairs,  as  she  had  company  with  her,  and  I  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  see  any  other  company.  I  b^pged  to  be  shown  into  a  cham- 
ber below  stairs,  and  that  they  would  have  the  goodness  to  send  her 
grace's  maid  to  me,  having  something  to  say  to  her.  I  had  dischai^ged 
the  chair,  lest  I  might  be  pursued  and  watched.  When  the  maid  came 
in,  I  desired  her  to  present  my  most  humble  respects  to  her  grace,  who, 
they  told  me,  had  company  with  her,  and  to  acquaint  her,  that  this  was 
my  only  reason  for  not  coming  up  stairs.    I  also  chai^ged  her  with 
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B J  liiioerHt  tlniks  for  her  kM  «Ar  !• 
,  praent  my  peCitioiL    I  adda^  that  iht  i 
troiiUe,  as  it  wm  now  judfed  mora  dhrinlik  to 
dtioB  in  the  name  of  alL    However,  that  I 
of  mj  particnkr  obligationa  to  her  pMMb  vhiflh  I 
to  adraowledipe  in  perMm. 

Ithenderiredoneortheierfntelo  calla 
dntchem  of  Bfontroae,  who  had  alwiija 
When  I  arriTed,  ahe  left  her  oompa^,  to  iflMf 
aee  me  under  the  affliotioii  which  Am  jii%^  mm  to  to  toi 
however,  I  was  admitted,  so  then  was  no  vna^f^  8hb  «lHBa  to  oil 
and,  as  my  heart  was  in  an  ecsteqr  of  Joy,  I  tiqpanii  H  hk  VEfcmto 
nanoe  as  she  entered  the  roook  I  ran  op  to  her  in  ^bm  tnufort  of  af 
joy.  She  i^ipeared  to  be  extremely  shocked  and  fi%ltei^«BdlHiriHi 
oonfeoMdtome,  that  she  i^tprehended  my  troohlolwd  tfavovamefil 
of  myself,  till  I  oommmiicated  mf  happinem  to  hon  fflio  thwi  adiimd  m 
to  retire  to  some  place  of  security;  tor  tint  the  ki^  wan  hli/Utj  ii* 
pkMed,  and  even  enn^  at  the  petition  that  I  hnd  pptoeatod  to  1^ 
and  had  omiphdned  of  it  severely.  I  sent  for  another  ehnir,  Ibr  I  afanp 
dischaiged  them  inunediately,  lest  I  might  he  punned.  BEer 
she  would  go  to  court,  to  see  how  the  news  of  mgr  lotd*s 
ceived.  When  the  news  was  hrought  to  the  Idnf  ,  hm  fleir 
cem  of  passion,  and  said  he  was  betrayed;  for  it  ooald  aoi  Iwvo  bsm 
done  without  some  confederacy.  HeinstanflydiqpatchgdtwopmamMti 
the  Tower,  to  see  that  the  other  prisoners  were  well  aecuind^  leak  Ih^ 
should  follow  the  example.  Some  threw  the  blame  upmk  qae^  aomw  i^ 
on  another ;  the  dntdiMS  waa  the  only  one  at  court  who  knew  iL 

When  I  left  the  dntchess,  1  went  to  a  house  which  Evans  had  tbmd 
out  for  me,  and  where  she  promised  to  acquaint  me  wlieff«  m j  lonl  «m 
She  got  thither  some  few  minutes  after  me^  and  told  me^  that  when  4n 
had  seen  him  secure,  she  went  in  search  of  Mr.  Bfills,  who^  bj  the  timi^ 
had  recovered  himself  from  his  astonishment;  that  he  had  retomed  ti 
her  bouse,  where  she  bad  found  him ;  and  that  he  had  remoTod  my  Isid 
from  the  firrt  place,  where  she  had  desired  him  to  wait,  to  the  hove  ^ 
a  poor  woman,  directly  opposite  the  guard-house.  She  had  hot  em 
small  room,  up  one  pair  of  stein,  and  a  very  small  bed  in  it.  We  thnv 
ourselves  upon  the  bed,  that  we  might  not  be  heard  walking  mn  ani 
down.  She  left  us  a  bottle  of  wine  and  some  bread,  and  Mm.  UBSk 
brought  us  some  more  in  her  pocket  the  next  day.  We  aobeistedesi  Ak 
provision  from  Thursday  till  Saturday  night,  when  Mrs.  BfiUa  ^*mit  md 
conducted  my  lord  to  the  Venetian  ambassador's.  We  did  not  eomm» 
nicate  the  albir  to  his  excellency :  but  one  of  his  servanto  oonoenled  hka 
in  his  own  room  till  Wednesday,  on  which  day  the  ambaaaador^a  coasl^ 
and  six  was  to  go  down  to  Dover  to  meet  his  brother.  My  lord  rat  an 
a  lively,  and  went  down  in  the  retinue,  without  the  least  " — rriokm  ^ 
Dover,  where  Mr.  V  h  was  the  name  of  the  nmhaito' 

aarvaat)  hired  a  sn  nnediately  set  sail  for  C^ 

passage  WIS  so  rem  "faecaDtaui.tlHew.f 
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tioii,  thftt  the  wind  could  not  have  tenred  better  if  his  pMsengen  had  appdidiz. 
been  flying  for  their  lives,  little  thinking  it  to  be  really  the  case.  Mr.  ._.^ 
Blitchell  might  have  easily  returned  without  being  suspected  of  having  , 

been  concerned  in  my  lord's  escape ;  but  my  lord  seemed  inclined  to  have 
him  continue  with  him,  which  he  did,  and  has  at  present  a  good  place 
under  our  young  master. 

This  is  as  exact  and  as  full  an  account  of  this  afiair,  and  of  the  persons 
concerned  in  it,  as  I  could  possibly  give  you,  to  the  best  of  my  memory, 
and  you  may  rely  on  the  truth  of  it 

For  my  part,  I  absconded  to  the  house  of  a  very  honest  man  in  Dmry 
Lane,  where  I  remained  till  I  was  assured  of  my  lord's  safe  arrival  on 
the  continent  I  then  wrote  to  the  dutchess  of  Buocleugh,  (every  body 
thought  till  then  that  I  was  gone  off  with  my  lord)  to  tell  her  that  I  un- 
derstood I  was  suspected  of  having  contrived  my  lord's  escape,  as  was 
very  natural  to  suppose ;  that  if  I  could  have  been  happy  enough  to  have 
done  it,  I  should  be  flattered  to  have  the  merit  of  it  attributed  to  me ; 
but  that  a  bare  suspicion  without  proof,  could  never  be  a  sufficient  ground 
for  my  being  punished  for  a  supposed  offence,  though  it  might  be  mo- 
tive enough  to  me  to  provide  a  place  of  security ;  so  I  entreated  her  to 
procure  leave  for  me  to  go  with  safety  about  my  business.  So  fiur  from 
granting  my  request,  they  were  resolved  to  secure  me  if  possible.  After 
several  debates,  Mr.  Solidtor-Oeneral,  who  was  an  utter  stranger  to  me, 
had  the  humanity  to  say,  that  since  I  showed  so  much  respect  for  go- 
vernment as  not  to  appear  in  public,  it  would  be  cruel  to  make  any 
search  after  me :  upon  which  it  was  decided,  that  if  I  remained  conceal- 
ed, no  further  search  should  be  made,  but  that  if  I  appeared  either  in 
Engknd  or  Scotland,  I  should  be  secured.  But  that  was  not  sufficient 
for  me,  unless  I  could  submit  to  expose  my  son  to  beggary.  My  lord 
sent  for  me  up  to  town  in  such  haste,  that  I  had  no  time  to  settle  any 
thing  before  I  left  Scotland.  I  had  in  my  hands  all  the  family  papers ; 
I  dared  trust  them  to  nobody.  My  house  might  have  been  searched 
without  warning,  consequently  they  were  flir  from  being  secure  there. 
In  this  distress,  I  had  the  precaution  to  bury  them  under  ground ;  and 
nobody  but  the  gardener  and  myself  knew  where  they  were.  I  did  the 
same  with  other  things  of  value.  The  event  proved  that  I  had  acted 
prudently ;  for  after  my  departure  they  searched  the  house,  and  God 
knows  what  might  have  transpired  from  these  papers. 

All  these  circumstances  rendered  my  presence  absolutely  necessary, 
otherwise  they  might  have  been  lost;  for,  though  they  retained  the 
highest  preservation  after  one  very  severe  winter,  for  when  I  took  them 
up,  they  were  as  dry  as  if  they  came  from  the  fireside,  yet  they  could  not 
possibly  have  remained  so  much  longer  without  prejudice.  In  short,  as 
I  had  onc«  exposed  my  life  for  the  safety  of  the  father,  I  could  not  do 
less  than  hazard  it  once  more  for  the  fortune  of  the  son.  I  had  never 
travelled  on  horseback  but  from  York  to  London,  as  I  told  you ;  but  the 
diffieolties  did  not  now  arise  from  the  severity  of  the  season,  but  from 
tlw  fte  of  being  known  and  arrested.    To  avoid  this,  I  bought  three 

UU|  horses,  and  set  off  with  my  dear  Evans  and  a  very  trusty  servant 
I  kongfat  with  me  out  of  Sootland.    We  put  up  at  all  lii«  «csa&\!- 
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APPENiHX.  ^t  inns  on  the  road  that  could  take  in  a  few  horses,  and  where  I  thought 
■  I  was  not  known,  for  I  was  thoroughly  known  in  all  the  considerable 

inns  on  the  north  road.  Thus  I  arrived  safe  at  Traquair,  where  I  thought 
myself  secure ;  for  the  lieutenant  of  the  county,  being  a  friend  of  my 
lord's,  would  not  permit  any  search  to  be.  made  for  me,  without  Mnding 
me  previous  notice  to  abscond.  Here  I  had  the  assurance  to  rest  myself 
for  two  whole  days,  pretending  that  I  was  going  to  my  own  honae  with 
the  leave  of  the  government,  and  sent  no  notice  to  my  own  house,  iMt 
the  magistrates  of  Dumfries  might  make  too  narrow  inquiries  about  me; 
so  they  were  ignorant  of  my  arrival  in  the  country  till  I  were  at  home^ 
where  I  still  feigned  to  have  permission  to  remain.  To  carry  on  the  de- 
ceit the  better,  I  sent  for  all  my  neighbours,  and  invited  them  to  cone 
to  my  house.  I  took  up  my  papers  at  night,  and  sent  them  off  to  Trip 
quair.  It  was  a  peculiar  stroke  of  providence  that  I  made  the  diapetch 
I  did ;  for  they  soon  suspected  me ;  and,  by  a  fiivourable  accident,  one 
of  them  was  overheard  to  say  to  the  magistrates  of  Dumfries,  that  the 
next  day  they  would  insist  upon  seeing  my  leave  frt>m  government.  This 
was  bruited  about;  and  when  I  was  told  of  it,  I  expressed  my  suqirise 
that  they  had  been  so  backward  in  coming  to  pay  their  respects ;  hot, 
said  I,  better  late  than  never ;  be  sure  to  tell  them  that  they  shall  be 
welcome  whenever  they  choose  to  come.  This  was  after  dinner ;  but  I 
lost  no  time  to  put  every  thing  in  readiness,  but  with  all  possible  secreoy, 
and  the  next  morning  before  day-break  I  set  off  again  for  London,  with 
the  same  attendants ;  and,  as  before,  I  put  up  at  the  smallest  inns,  and 
arrived  safe  once  more. 

On  my  arrival,  the  report  was  still  fresh  of  my  journey  into  Scotland, 
in  defiance  of  their  prohibition.  A  lady  informed  me  that  the  king  was 
extremely  incensed  at  the  news ;  that  he  had  issued  orders  to  have  me 
arrested ;  adding,  that  1  did  whatever  I  pleased  in  spite  of  all  his  designs ; 
and  that  1  had  given  liim  more  anxiety  and  trouble  than  any  woman  in 
all  Europe.  For  which  reasons  I  kept  myself  as  closely  concealed  as 
possible,  till  the  heat  of  these  rumours  had  abated.  In  the  meanwhile, 
I  took  the  opinion  of  a  very  famous  lawyer,  who  was  a  man  of  the  strict- 
est probity ;  he  advised  me  to  go  off  as  soon  as  they  had  ceased  search- 
ing for  me.  I  followed  his  advice,  and,  about  a  fortnight  after,  I  escaped 
without  any  accident  what4»ver. 

The  reason  he  alleged  for  his  opinion  was  this,  that  although  in  other 
circumstances  a  wife  cannot  be  prosecuted  for  saving  her  husband ;  yet 
in  cases  of  high  trejison,  according  to  the  rigour  of  the  law,  the  head  of 
a  wife  is  responsible  for  that  of  a  husband ;  and  as  the  king  was  so  highly 
incensed,  there  could  be  no  answering  for  the  consequences ;  and  he, 
therefore,  entreated  me  to  leave  the  kingdom. 

The  king's  resentment  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  petition  which 
I  presented,  contrary  to  his  express  orders;  but  my  lord  was  very  anxious 
that  a  petition  might  be  presented,  hoping  that  it  would  be  at  least  ser- 
viceable to  me.  I  was,  in  my  own  mind,  convinced  that  it  would  answer 
no  purpose ;  but,  as  I  wished  to  please  my  lord,  I  desired  him  to  have  it 
drawn  up ;  and  I  undertook  to  make  it  come  to  the  king's  hand,  not- 
withstanding all  the  precautions  he  had  taken  to  avoid  it    So  the  fint 
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day  I  heard  that  the  king  was  to  go  to  the  drawing  room,  I  dressed  my-  appendix. 
■elf  jn  black,  as  if  I  had  been  in  mourning,  and  sent  for  Mrs.  Morgan,  .......... 

[the  same  who  accompanied  me  to  the  Tower]  because  as  I  did  •  dot 
know  his  nujesty  personally,  I  might  have  mistaken  some  other  person 
Ibr  him.  She  staid  by  me,  and  told  me  when  he  was  coming;  'l  had 
abo  another  lady  with  me ;  and  we  three  remained  in  a  room  between 
tke  king's  apartments  and  the  drawing  room,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to 
go  through  it ;  and  as  there  were  three  windows  in  it,  we  sat  in  the 
■dddle  one,  that  I  might  haye  time  enough  to  meet  him  before  he  could 
p«M.  I  threw  myself  at  his  feet,  and  told  him  in  French,  that  I  was 
the  unfortunate  countess  of  Nithsdale,  that  he  might  not  pretend  to  be 
%iioraiit  of  my  person.  But,  perceiving  that  he  wanted  to  go  off  with- 
out receiving  my  petition,  I  caught  hold  of  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  that  he 
might  stop  and  hear  me.  He  endeavoured  to  escape  out  of  my  hands; 
Imt  I  kept  such  strong  hold,  that  he  dragged  me  upon  my  knees  from 
tiie  middle  of  the  room  to  the  very  door  of  the  drawing  room.  At 
last,  one  of  the  blue  ribons  who  attended  his  majesty,  took  me  round 
the  waist,  whilst  another  wrested  the  coat  out  of  my  hands.  The 
petition  which  I  had  endeavoured  to  thrust  into  his  pocket,  fell  down 
in  the  scuffle,  and  I  almost  fainted  away  through  grief  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  in  waiting  picked  up  the  petition  ;  and  as  I 
knew  that  it  ought  to  have  been  given  to  the  lord  of  the  bed-chamber, 
who  was  then  in  waiting,  I  wrote  to  him,  and  entreated  him  to  do  me 
the  favour  to  read  the  petition  which  I  had  had  the  honour  to  present 
to  his  majesty.  Fortunately  for  me,  it  happened  to  be  my  lord  Dorset, 
with  whom  Mrs.  Morgan  was  very  intimate.  Accordingly,  she  went 
into  the  drawing  room,  and  delivered  him  the  letter,  vhich  he  received 
▼ory  graciou^y.  He  could  not  read  it  then,  as  he  was  at  cards  with  the 
prince ;  but  as  soon  as  ever  the  game  was  over  he  read  it,  and  behaved, 
as  I  afterwards  learned,  ^i-ith  the  warmest  zeal  for  my  interest,  and  was 
seconded  by  the  duke  of  Montrose,  who  had  seen  me  in  the  anti-chamber, 
and  wanted  to  speak  to  me.  But  I  made  him  a  sign  not  to  come  near 
me,  lest  his  acquaintance  might  thwart  my  designs.  They  read  over  the 
petition  several  times,  but  ii-ithout  any  success ;  but  it  became  the  topic 
of  their  conversation  the  rest  of  the  evening ;  and  the  harshness  with 
which  I  had  been  treated  soon  spread  abroad,  not  much  to  the  honour 
d  the  king.  Many  people  reflected  that  they  had  themselves  presented 
petitions  to  the  late  king,  and  that  he  had  never  rejected  any,  even  from 
the  most  indigent  objects ;  but  that  this  behaviour  to  a  person  of  my 
quality  was  a  strong  instance  of  brutality. 

These  reflections,  which  circulated  about,  raised  the  king  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  hatred  and  indignation  against  my  person,  as  he  has  since 
allowed  ;  for  when  all  the  ladies,  whose  husbands  had  been  concerned 
in  the  affair,  presented  their  petition  for  dower,  mine  was  presented 
among  the  rest ;  but  the  king  said  I  was  not  entitled  to  the  same  privi- 
lege ;  and,  in  fact,  I  was  excluded  ;  and  it  was  remarkable  that  he  would 
never  suffer  my  name  to  be  mentioned.  For  these  reasons,  every  body 
VOL.  VI.  4  u 
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Afl  this  is  for  youneif  mkmit, } 
wbibfa  must  occur  in  this  kH^fMtaL 
Attend  to  tiuit,  snd  overiook  aU  4 

M J  lord  desires  joa  to  1 
the  stmifest  attachment,  my  faw  «*««>  i 

(Signed)       WOrSFRBD 

Transactions  of  the  Society  of  the  Scottish  AjMipmaim,^ 
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No.  II. 


Abstract  of  some  of  the  Forfeited  Estates  in  Scotland^  taken 
by  the  Surveyor  and  his  Deputy^  I7I6  and  17I7- 


l^-^Estate  of  George^  late  Earl  of 
Wintoun, 

Moatj,  rent  payable  in  mo- 

.   ney  ...  L.266    7    9 

Wheat,  1683  bolls,  9  fir- 

lots,  2  pecks,  3  4.15th 

lippies,  at  ids.  5d.  per 

bdl  .  876  18    4 

Barley,  1957  boll8,2  firlots, 

2  pecks,  1  9.15th  lippies, 

at  do.        .        .        .      1019  12    2 
Oats,  318  bolls,  3  firlots,  3 

packs,  1^  lippies,  at  do.  166  12    2 
8Ciaw,  504  thraves,  at  5d. 

perthrave  •        10  10    0 

CS^poDS,  7954,  at  lOd.  each    31     4    4 
'  Hens,  802^,  at  6|d.  each    S2     5    8 
Salt  pans,  12— and  2  coal 

pits,  reckoned  about        1000    0    0 


106  18    0 

148     1     9 

1  14    8 


L.3393  10    5 

2.-^Estate  of  James,  late  Earl  qf 
Southesque, 
Money,  rent  payable  in  mo- 
ney .         L.1178  6    4 
Wheat,  146  bolls,  2  firlots, 

at  6s.  lid.  per  boll  .  50  17  4 
Barley,  2675  bolls,  1  firlot, 

3  pedes,  at  do.        .  928  19    6 

Oats,  237  bolls,  at  do.  82    5  10 

Ontmeal,  2773  bolls,  1  pedc, 

at  do.— Rye,    16  bolls, 

at  do.  .        .  968    8    6 

Oeese,  86,  at    Is.  each — 

Capons,  775,  at  6d.  each  25  16  6 
Poultry,  2124,  at  4d.  each  35  8  2 
Chickens    47,  at  2d.  each. 

Swine,  2,  at  lOa.  each  1     7  10 


L.3271  10    0 

S^—Estate  of  James,  late  Earl  of 
Linlithgow. 

Money,  rent  payable  in  mo- 
ney L.1100  12    1 

Barley,  159  bolls,  2  lip- 
pies, at  6s.  ll^d.  per  boU    55    7    6 


Oatmeal  167  bolls,  1  peck,                     appendix 
at  do.  per  boll,        .        L.57  16     7  

Hens,  436,  at  5d.  each^— 
Chickens,  738,  at  2d.  15    4    8 

L.1238    0    0 

^.— 'Estate  of  James  Stirling,  laU  of 
Etir. 

Money,    rent   payable  in 

money        .        .  L.625  19  10 

Barley  308  bolls,    1  peck, 

2  lippies,  at  6s.    ll^d. 

parboil 
Oatmeal,  426  boUs,  2   fir- 

lots,  1  peck,at  do. 
Malt,  5  bolls,  at  do.  per 

boU        .        .         . 
Wethers,  16,  at  58.  6d.  per 

wether 
Oeese,  19,  at  la.  each 
Capons,  184^  at  8d.  each 
Hens,  530,  at  6d.  each 
Cheese,  2  stone,  at  3s.  4d. 

per  stone 
Butter,  4  lb.  at  3d.  per  lb. 


5. — Estate  of  James,  late  Earl  of 
Panmure* 

Money,    rent    payable    in 

money  L«1843  17     1] 

Wheat,  243  bolls,  I  firlot, 

2  pecks,  at  6s.  lid.  per 

boll        .        .        .  74    2  11 

Barley,  2013  bolls,  1  firlot, 

2  pedes,  at  do.  per  boll  696  5  9 
Oatmeal,  2203  bolls,  2  fir- 

lots,  3  pecks,  at  do.  per 

boll  .  .  762    2    0 

Oats,  1 10  bolls,  1  firlot,  3 

pecks,  at  do.  per.  boU  38    3    9 

Oeese,  8,  at  Is.  each— Ca- 

pons  ,456,  at  6d.  each  11  16  0 
Chickens  456,  .at  l^d.  each 

—Hens,  312,  at  3d.  each      6  15    0 


4    8 

0 

0  19 

0 

6    2 

8 

13    5 

0 

I. 

0     6 

8 

0     1 

0 

L.900  17 

5 
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4PnNDlX.  £11*  Ltneii»  Mi>  at  M.  ell  L*l  10    8 

Wethen,  14^  at  St.  4d.  pw 

wether                      •  S  6    8 

Butter,  7  lb.  atSd.  per  lb.  0  10 

L.S49T    8    0 

6.— Ato/e  ofGtorge  Home,  laU  qf 
WeddMmm. 

yionty,   rent   payable  in 

money  .  L.206    8  10 

Cuioni,  31.  at  6d.  each — 

Hens,  57,  at  5d.  each  1  !•    8 

Ctfriage  of  coak,  68  loadt, 

at  6d«  per  load  16    0 

Carriages,  42  at  Is.  8d. 

per  carriage  S  10    0 


L.213    0    1 

l.-^Esiate  of  Jams*  Home^  bate  qf 
Ayton, 

Money,    rent  payable    in 

money  L.lli  16    0 

Barley,  872  bolls,  3  firlots, 

at  10s.  5d.  ber  boU 
Oats,  06  bolls,  at  do.  per 

boU 


Capons,  26,  at8d.each^ 
Hens,  195,  at  6d.  each 

CaiTi«gcs»  Zt  at  Is.  8d. 
per  carrja^'c  • 

Coalsi  cuTJage  of  38  loads, 
at  6d.  per  carnage 

Swine,  1,  at        , 


142     1     1 
50    0    0 
5  14  10 


dckptrboll  •         L1411 

Oatmeal  ^1  bolU.  8  Mol% 
at  do,  p«r  boil  •        48  8 

Straw,  109  tfanvca^  at  A& 
prr  thimre  t   8 

Hens,  t9%  ai  Sd,  mm^-' 

SaB^«i8d.Mdk     U  8 


lUIftt 


lOp-i&tate 


ney  Ul » 

Btfley,  86  bolk  at  1^ 

6d.p€rboU  13  8 
OBti,48  bc^st  do.  per 

boU  88  8 

Capons,  60^  at  8d.  Meh  8  8 

Hena,  84^  at  8d.  each  8  M 

Carriagesy  63;  at  la.  8d.  aach  6  6 

L.isr  8; 


llw-^JEslote  cfJohm,  iaU  Smi 
Mar,  m  the  ctmmHeM  qf8i\vHa§m 

Money,  rent  pajabla  id  nKi>- 

ney  L.668   0 

Wheat*  barley,  beans^  oati, 
t     613  M\t,  at  lOa.  5d.  834  IT 

9    8    4  Oatmeal,  448  bqlla,  3  lir- 

I     lots,  1  pe^  at  do.  per 
0  19    o|     boU  .  234    5 

0  11     1;  Mustard  seed,  4  pecks,  3 
-_»      lippies  at  la.   4d.   per 
L.323  10    41     peck  .  .  Of 

«       ^  -  w^....       ,       «..  Straw,  168  torses,  at  la. 

8. — Estate  of  WiUtam,  late  Viscount :     gd.  per  turse         .  14   8 

of  Kilsyth.  'Capons  400,  at  lOd.  a-ptece  20    8 

Mo„^    „„t  p.^b..    in  ^''t^A'^l^^t-    3,., 

5d.  per  boll  75    0    0 

Oatmeal,  167  bolls,  3  6r. 
kits,  at  do.  per  boll 


L.864  19    6; 


9.'-Estate  of  Sir  Hugh  Pater  son, 
late  of  Bannockbum, 


Money,    rent    payable    in 

money  .  L.291  17     7 

Barley,  78  bolls,  2  firlots, 

at  10s.  6d.  per  boll  41    4    2 

Malt,  20  bolls,  at  do.  per 

boll        .  .  10  10    0 


Butter,  1  stone,  at  6a.  8d.     1    7 
Swine,  1,  at  .  .  0  11 

87    7    4j  Earl  of  Mar's  JEstate  mike 
count}/  of  A  herdeen. 

Money,  rent  payable  in  mo- 
ney .         L.S1T    « 

Barley,  56  bolls,  at  6a.  lid. 

per.  boll  •  .  18    T 

Oatmeal,  116bolla,  Specks, 
at  do.  per  boll  .  40    4 

Wethers,  16,  at  3b.  4d.  per 
wether        .         .         .  f  ]g 


Capons,   90,  at  6d. 
Hens,  137,  at  3d.  aack 
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A     Chickens,  272,  at  2d.  each 

--Geese,  42,  at  Is.  Id.   L.  4  10  10 
m    Linen,  4  yards,  at  7d.  per 
I  yard        .        .         .  0    2    4 

^    Peats,  1039  loads,  at  2d. 

per  load  .         6  13    2 

I*  

ih  L.1184    9    5 

l2.Sstate  of  John  Stewart,  late  of 
|l  Ihvemitie, 

m  Money,  rent  payable  in  mo- 
ney L.351  19  11 
^  Buley,  6  bolls,  at  68.  lid. 

'     per  boll        .  .216 

L  ..Oatmeal,  4  bolls,  3  firlots, 
^'     Specks,  at  do.  1  14    U 

J    Geese,  4,  at    Is.  each— 
^^     Wethers,  1,  at  5s.  0    9    0 

Mi'CSipons,   145,  at  5d.  each 
"       —Hens,  24,  at  Sd.  each    3    6    5 
I  Chickens,  282,  at  l^d.  each     1  15    3 
Hetps  yam,  8,  at  6d.  per 
|fe      besp  .040 

|i  Oeers  yam,  24,  at  Id.  per 

beer  .         0    2    0 


14. — Eetate  of  Robert  Rollo,  late  <^A!>PBNinx. 
Powhouee. 


Money,  rent  payable  in  mo- 
ney .         t  L.70    8    6 

Barley,  184  bolls  at  lOs.  5d. 
perboU  .         .         95  16    8 

Oatmeal,  331  bolls,  at  do.   172    7  11 

Pease  and  Beans,  39  bolls, 
at  do.  per  boll        .  20    6    3 

Geese,  6,  at  28.  each- 
Ducks,  15»  at  7d.  each  10    9 

Poultry  54,  at  6d  each- 
Hens,  300,  at  6d.  each  8  17    0 

Capons,  93,  at  lOd.  each- 
Swine,  1,  at  1  Is.  4    8     6 

Peats,  16,000,  at  4s.  per 
thousand  .  3    4    0 


L.1216    9    7 


I 


L.361  12    2^ 


.  •  TteprlncipAl  part  of  the  taunts  of  thi  eiute 
■  '      psjtlie  tenth  Ismb,  sad  tenth  fleece  of  WOOL 

f,   13. — Estate  of  Major- Creneral  Oor^ 
J '  doHy  late  of  Achintowl, 

Money,  rent  payable  in  mo- 
,        ney  L.147  18    6 

Bariey,  25  bolls,  at  6s.  1  Id. 
^       perboU        .        .  8  12  11 

^    Corneal.  501  bolls,  1  firlot. 


3  pecks,  at  do. 


173    8    2} 


Wethers,  24,  at  38.  4d.  per 
I        wether  4    0    0 

Ijunbs,  15,  at  Is.  Id.  per 
lamb        .  0  16    3 

$    Capons,   132,  at  4d.  each 

—Hens  282,  at  3d.  each    5  14    6 
I     Chickens,  120,  at  Id.  each     0  10    0 
j    Butter,  10  stone,  at  4s.  5d. 
per  stone — Sow,    1,  at 
lls.4d.  2  15    6 

PeaU  9  leats,  at  48.  per 

leat  1  16    0 

0O.  39  foot,  at  Id.  per  foot   0    3    0 
00. 12  loads  at  2d.  per  foot   0    2    0 


L.345  17  3* 


15.— -Ejtefe  of  Geo.  MJSHenzie,  late 
ofliuttAOl. 

Money,  rent  payable  in  mo- 
ney .         .  L.45    3  10 

Barley,  56  boUs,  at  78.  per 
boll         .  .  19  12    0 

Oats,  4  bolls,  at  da— Hens, 
48,  at  5d.  each  2    8    0 

Cheese,  2  stone,  at  2s.  8d. 
— Ewe  wool.  4  stone,  at 
4a.  .  114 

Wether  wool,  24  stone,  at 
48.  per  stone  4  16    0 


L.73    1     2 


16. — Estate  ofJame*  Scrimgeor, 
late  ofBowhilL 

Money,  rent  payable  in  mo- 
ney       .  .  La6    2    4 

Barley,  16  bolls  at  78.  per 
boll  .  •  5  12    0 

Oi^    16   boUs,  at  do.— 

Hens,  24,  at  5d.  each  6    2    0 


L.27  16    4 


ll.-'EstaU  rf  Patrick  Seaton,  late 
ofLathrisL 

Money,  rent  payable  in  mo- 
ney .        .  L.  16  16    0 

Barley,  185  bolls,  2  firlots, 
at7s.perboU  64  18    6 

Oats,  207  bolls,  1  firlot,  at 
do.  .  .  72  10    9 

Codu,    5k   at  5d.   each— 

Capons,  60,  at  7d.  each         117     1 
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APPENDIX.  Hen«,  237,  at  5d.  each— 

■ .      Chickens,  64,  at  2d.         L.5    7 

Geese,  20,  at  Is.    each— 


Linen,  14  ells.  at7d. 
Butter,  1  stone,  at  6s.  8d. 


18    2 


I  Wheat,  20  bolls, at  6s.  lid. 
91     per  boll        .         .  L.6  18    4 

.  Barley,  144  bolls,  at  do.         49  16    0 


Oats,  141   bolls,  at  da— - 

Oatmeal,  20  bolls,  at  do.    56  13   7 


—Yam,  96  heers,  at  Id.       0  14    8  Poultry,  180,  at  6d.  each  3  15   0 


L.163  12  11 

l8,-^E8tate  of  William  Douglas, 
late  of  Glenbervt/, 

Money,  rent  payable  in  ino> 
ney         .  .  L.20    0    0 

Wheat,  8  bolls,  at  7s.  per 
boil  .  2  16    0 

Barley,  64  bolls,  at  do  — 

Oats,  68  bolls,  at  do.  46    4    0 

Oatmeal,  16  bolls,  at  do. 
per  boll— Capons,  12  at 
7d.  :  .  5  19    0 

Hens,  24.  at  5d.  each- 
Poultry,  36,  at  6d.  each        16    0 


L.76    4    0 

19 — Estate  of  Sir  John  Preston, 
late  of  Prestonhall. 

Money,  rent  payable  in  mo- 
ney .  .  I..68    3    6 

Barley  and  Oats,  469  bolls, 

3  firlots,  at  7s.  per  boll      160  13    0 

Chickens,  24,  at  2d.  each, 

Poultry,  104,  at  5d.  eiich       2     7    4 

Straw,  4  thraves,  at4d.  per 

thrave — Swine,  l,at  lis.      0  12     4 


L.231  16     2 


20. — Estate  of  Alexander  Menzies, 
late  of  Woodend, 

Money,  rent  payable  in  mo- 
ney .  .  L.65    4    9 

Barley,  SO  bolls,  at  7s.  per 
boU  .  .  10  10    0 

Oatmeal,  13  bolls,  3  firlots, 

at  do.  .         .  4  16     2^ 

Capons,  6,  at  7d.  each — 

Poultry,  108,  at  5d.  each    2     8     6 

Carriages,  6  loads  coals,  at 
6d.  per  load  .  0    4    0 


L.83    3    5} 

2L-^Estate  of  Colonel  John  Bal- 
four, late  ofFaimey, 

Money,  rent  payable  in  mo- 
i^y  .  L  36  16    8 


L.122  19  h 

22.~'EstaU  of  the  UUe  Matitrof 
Nairn, 

Money,  rent  payable  in  mo- 
ney L.41    2  9 

Barley,  19  boUt,  3  firlots, 
at  6s.  lid.  perboU  6  16  7 

Oatmeal,  29  bolls,  1  firlot, 
at  do.  .  10    9  S 

Poultry,  111,  at  6d.  each         2    6  3 

L.60    7  10 

23,-'Estate  ofMqfor  Henry  M- 
four,  late  oflHtnboog. 

Barley,  196  bolls,  3  firlots, 
at  7s.  per  boU  L.68  10  3 

Wheat,  78  bolls,  at  do. — 
Malt,  3  bolls,  at  do.  28    7   0 

Oats,  197  bolls  at  do — 

Hens,  134,  at  6d.  each        71  14  10 

Cocks,  16,  at  4d.   each — 

Cepons,  68,  at  7d.  each        2    5   0 

Poultry,  20,  at  6d.  each- 
Ducks  3,  at  7d.  each  0  10    I 


L.171    7   t 

2^,'^Estate  of  the  late  Earl  Marit- 
chaL 

Money,  rent  payable  in  mo- 
ney .  L.622    4   7 

Barley,  1072  bolk,  2  firlots, 

2  pecks,  at  7s.  per  boll    376    8   4 

Oatmeal,  1699  bolls,  3  fir- 
lots,  3  lippies,  at  do.  per 
boll        .         .         .        684    8   6 

Oats,  26  bolls,  2  firlots,  3 
pecks,  J  lippic,  at  do.        9    6   9| 

Wheat,  22  bolls,  at  do.  per 
boll        .         .  .  7  14   0 

Wethers.  64,  at  6s.  per 
wether — Lambs,  23,  at 
Is.  fid.  .  .  17  18   4 

Swine,  6,  at  lis.  Id.  each 
—Eggs,  640,  Id.  per 
dozen  .  .  3  10    < 
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Capons,  385,  at  6d.  each 

—Hens,  478,  Sd.  each  L.15  7  0 
Chickens,  142,  at  2d.  each 

— Oeese  24,  at  Is.  Id.  2  9  8 
MarU,  21,  at  168.  8d.  each. 

—Peats,   37  ieats,   69. 

8d.  29  16    8 


L.1668    4    5^ 

86. — Estate  of  John  Carstairs,  late 
ofKilconquhar. 

Money,    rent    payable    in 

money        .         .  Ii.42     1     7 

Barley,  467  bolls,  1  firlot, 

2  pecks,  2  Iippie8,at  7s.     163  10  10 

Oatooeal,  123  bolls  at  do. 

per  boll  .        .  43    1     0 

Oats,  71  bolls,  2  firlots,  I 

lippie,  at  do.  per  boll  25     0     7 

Beans,  10  bolls,  at  do.  per 
boll— Malt  12  bolls,  at 
do.  7  14    0 

Bfalt,  12  bolls,  at  do.  per 

boll         .  .  4     4    0 

Wethers  2,  5s.  each- 
Grazing,  20  Wethers, 
6d.  each  10    0 

Capons,  34,  at  7d.  each- 
Hens  134,  at  5d.  each  3  15    8 

Poultry,  185,  at  4d.  each  3     18 


Oatmeal,  320  bolls,  at  do. 

per  boll — Oats,  10  bolls 

at  do.  I 

Wheat,  48  bolls,  at  do — 

Pease,  21  bolls,  at  do. 
Yam,  20  sps.  1  hesp.   3 

heers,  at  2s.  per  sp. 
Geese,   79  at  Is.  each — 

Capons,  77,  at  7d.  each 
Hens,  33,  at  5d.  each — 

Poultry,  508,  at  4d.  each 
Chickens  20,  at  2d.  each 

—Straw,  21  thrares  &t 

4d. 


L.355    0     5 

28.— Estate  of  John  Hay,  late  qf 
Vromlix, 
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10 

0 

24 

3 

0 

2 

0 

9 

6 

3 

11 

9 

3 

I 

0 

10 

4 

L.293     9 

4 

26.^Estate  of  the  late  Lord  Nairn. 

Money,  rent  payable  in  mo- 

ney                                L.671     7 

3 

Barley,  47  boUs  at  7s.  per 

boll        .        .         .             16     9 

0 

Meal,  89  bolls  3  lip.  at  do. 

per  boll                                 31     3 

3 

Wethers,    19,   at   5s.    per 

wether                                     4  15 

0 

Capons,  128,  at  7d.  each          3  14 

8 

Poultry,  512,  at  5d.  each 

— Swine,  5,  at  lis.  each     13     8 

4 

L.  740  17  6 

21, --Estate  of  Sir  David  Threp- 
landy  late  ofFingask. 

Money,  rent  payable  in  mo- 
ney L.147     1     4 

Barley,  144  bolls  at  78. 
per  boll  .  .         50    8    0 


Money,  rent  payable  in  mo- 
ney       .  .  I 

Barl^  224  bolb,  1  peck, 
3  lippies,  at  7s.  per  boll 

Oats  26  bolls,  at  do.  per 
boll 

Oatmeal,  75  bolls,  2  fir.  at 
do.  per  boll 

Hens,  16,  at  5d.  each — 
Poultry,  318,  at  4d.  each 

Geese,  34^  at  Is.  Id — Ca- 
pons, 41,  at  7d.  each 

Straw,  69  threves  at  4d. 
per  throve 

Ditto,  24  turses,  at  Is.  Id. 
per  turse 

Peats  979  loads  at  8d. 
per  dozen  loads 

Butter,  62  stone,  at  48.  .5d. 
per  stone — Cheese,  1, 
at  2s.  8d. 


L.415     5     0 

29.'-'Estate  of  William,  late  Earl  of 
fiithsdale. 


..274 

2     7 

78 

8     8 

9 

2     0 

26 

8     6 

5 

12  8 

3 

0     9 

1 

3     0 

1 

6     0 

2 

14     4 

13 

6     6 

Money,  rent  payable  in  mo- 


ney 


Barley.  16  bolls  2  firlots 
Nidisdale  meos.  about 
44  bolls  ordinary  mea- 
sure, 10s.  5d.  per  boll 

Oatmeal,  18  bolls  1  peck, 
2  lippies,  Nithsdale  mea- 
sure, 41  bolls,  2  pecks, 
ordinary  measure,  at  do. 
per  boll 


L.749  10  10 


22  18    4 


20     8     5 
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NithnHalfl  mM«.  About  2 

bolls,  1  firlot,  2  pecks, 

ordinary  measure 

L.I 

3  11 

Capons,  41.  at  7d.  each — 

Hens,  347,  at  5d.  each 

8 

8     6 

Chickens  65,  at  2d.  each 

0 

9     2 

Casting  Peats,  at  id.  per 

dozen  loads 

0 

13    6 

L.803    2    8 

30,^^Est(Ue  of  Alexander  Farquhar^ 
son,  UUe  ofhmcray. 

Money,  rent  payable  in  mo- 
ney       ..        .       L.244  17     6 
Barley    and    oatmeal,   93 

bolls,  at  7s.  per  boll 
Wethers,  5,  at  3s.  4d.  per 

wether 
Malt,  4  bolls,  at  7s.  per 

boll— Capons,  16,  at  6d. 

each 
Poultry,  91,  at  4d.  each— 

Linens,  3  yards,  at  7d. 

per  yard 


3?  11  0 

0  16  8 

1  16  0 
1  14  4 


L.281  15     6 

3\, -^Estate  of  William,  late  Vis- 
count of  Kenmure> 

Money,  rent  payable  in  mo- 
ney       ,        .  L.538    8     4 
Barley.  31  bolls,  at  1  Os.  5d. 

per  boll  16     2  11 

Oats,  32  bolls— Oatmeal, 

11,  at  do.         .  22     7  11 

Wethers,    2Q   at,    58-  per 

wether — Capons,  61,  at 

7d.  .  .  8    5     7 

Hens,   101.    at  6d.  each — 

Chickens,  668,  at  2d.  7  13     5 

Butter,  29  stone,  at  48.  5d. 
— Tallow,  5  stone,  at  4«. 

5d.  .  7  10    2 

I/amb,  1.  at  .  0     16 


Oatmeal,  915  boUs,  at  do. 

—Oats,  62  bolls  at  do.  L.S4f    6    0 
Wethers,  96,  at  3s.  4d. 

each — Lambs,   40,    at 

Is.  Id.        .        .  18    8    4 

Geese,  129,  at  la  Id.  each     6  19    9 
Capons,   46,   at  6d.   each 

—Hens,    530,    at    6d. 

each  14    8    0 

Chickens,  341,  at    Is.  8d 

per  dozen  •  f    7    f 

Poultry  1488.  at  3d.  each    18  12    0 
Eggs.   196  dozen,  at  l^d. 

per  dozen  •  119 

Winterings,  30,  at  28.  9d. 

per  wintering  .  4    2    6 

Kids,  33,  at  Is.   Id.  eM:b 

—Swine,    11,    at    lOt. 

each  .  7    5    9 

Straw,  52  turaes,  2  thraves, 

at  Is.  Id.  perturse  S  16  10 

Cheese,  21 1  stone,  at  28. 9d 

per  stone  f  19    1| 

Butter,  90  pints,  at  Is.  Id. 

per  pint  4  17    6 

Do.  10  stone,  at  6s.  8d.  per 

stone  •  3    6    8 

Linen,  78  yards,  at  7d.  per 

yard.  2    5    6 

Nuts,  19  pecks,  at  Is.  Id. 

per  peck        .  .10    1 

Creals,  5  pair,  8d.  a-pair, 

Peats,  800  loads        .         0  16    0 


L.2566    3    1| 


ZZ,— Estate  of  Robert,  late  Lord 
Burleigh. 

Money,    rent    payable     in 

money         .         .         L.'U9     5    2 
Wheat,  39  bolls,  2  firlots,  at 

7s.  per  boll  .         13  16    6 

Bariey,  497  bolls,  1  peck,  at 

do.  per  boll        .  173  19    5 

Oatmeal,  52  bolls,  2  firlots, 

at  do.  per  boll        .  18     7    6 

Oats,  342  bolls,  1  iirlot,  at 

do.  per  boll  123    5    8 

Pease,  9    bolls,    at    do- 
Hens,  271,  at  5d.  each         8  15  11 
Chickens,  179,  at  I§d.  each 
I     — Capons,    179,  at    8d. 
Money,   rent   payable  in  each  .  .  7     2     0 

money  .  L.2020    3     5  I  Poultry,  6.9,  at  4d,  each- 

Barley.  322  bolls,  2  fir-  Swine,  I,  at  lis.  Id.  1   14     1 

lots.  1  peck,  at  7s.  per  I  Green  Linen,  12  yards,  at 

boll  .  112  17  11  I      6d.  per  yard      .        .        0    6    0 


L.tJOO    9  10 

32. — Estate  ofJames,  late  Lord 
Drummond. 
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Shearers,  4,  at  lOs.  each — 

Shear    dirgs,  4,    at  6d. 

each  .        L.2    1     8 

Straw,   115  thraves,  at  4d. 

per  thrave  .    1  18    4 


L.700  12     3 

3^.^Estate  of  John    Walktmhaw, 
late  ofScotstoum, 

Money,    rent    payable     in 

money        .        .  L.109    3    4 

Capons,   6,  at  8d.  each — 

Hens,  43,  at  5d.  each  1     1  11 


L.110    6    3 

S5.^-Estate  of   William    Graham, 
late  ofDuntroon, 

Money,  rent  payable  in  mon- 

ney  .  .  .  L.39  8  4 
fiarley,  20  bolls,  at  Ts.  per 

boll        .        .  7    0    0 

Oatmeal,  20  bolls,  at  da — 

Yam,  4  sps.  at  28.  per  sp.  7  8  0 
Capons,  12,  at  6d.  each — 

Hens,  12,  at  4d.  each  0  10     0 


L.54    6    4 

2^.'— Estate  of  William  Grier,  jvau 
late  ofLagg. 

Money,    rent    payable     in 

money  •  L.424  15 


St. ^Estate  of  Robert,  late  Earl  of  ArFEVDix, 
Cktmwath.  

Money,    rent    payable     in 

money        .        .  L.  783    5     2 

Oatmeal,  15  bolls,  1  peck, 

3  lippies,  at  L.1,  Ss.  8d. 

per  boll  .  .  .  21  15  2 
Multure  Shill,  16  boUs,  2 

firlots,  1  peck,  3  lippies, 

at  L.2,  178.  4d.  per  boll  47  12  8 
Horse  com,  1  boll,  2  firlots, 

at  L.1,  8s.  6d.        .  2     5    0 

PeaU,  195  loads,  at  Id.  per 

load  .  .  0  16    3 

Hens,  33,   at  5d.    each — 

Fowls,  450,  at  4d.  each  8  3  9 
Poultry,  42,  at  4d.  each  0  14    0 

L.864  12    0 

28.-— Estate  of  Mr,  Basil  Hamilton, 
late  ofBaldoon. 

Money,  rent  payable  in 
money        .  L.1225  12     8 

Barley,  127  bolls,  2  firlots, 
2  pecks,  at  13e.  lOd.  per 
boll        .        .        .  88     5    4 

Malt,  2  bolls,  at  do.  per  boll      17    8 

Oats,  244  bolls,  1  firlot,  at 
do.  .  .  168  18     1 

Capons,  138,  at  8d.  each 
~Hens,  12,  at  8d.  each       4  17    0 

Chickens,  636,  at  2d.  each        5    6    0 

Tallow,  1  stone,  at  0    4    5 


L.1494  11     2 


Stan  of  the  foregoing  Articles* 


1.  Wintoun 

L.3393  10 

5 

16.  BowhiJl 

L.27  16 

4 

2.  Southesque 

3271  10 

0 

17.  Lathrisk 

163  12 

11 

3.  Linlithgow 

1238     0 

0 

18.  Glenbervy 

76    4 

0 

4.  Keir     . 

900  17 

5 

19.  Preston-hall 

231   16 

2 

5.  Panmure 

3437     3 

0 

20.  Woodend 

83    8 

5 

6.  Wedderbum 

213    0 

1 

21.  Fairoy 

122  19 

5 

7.  Ayton 

8.  Kilsyth 

323  10 

4 

22.  Master  of  Nairn   • 

60    7 

10 

864  19 

6 

23.  Dunboog 

171     7 

2 

9.  Bannockbum 

412  12 

7 

24  Earl  Marischall  . 

1668     4 

5 

10.  East  Reston 

137     9 

10 

25.  Kilconquhar 

293     9 

4 

11.  Marr 

1184    9 

5 

t^  Lord  Nairn 

740  17 

6 

12.  Invernitie 

361   12 

2 

27.  Fingask 

355     0 

5 

13.  Auchintowl 

345  17 

3 

28.  Cromlix 

415     5 

0 

T  4.  Powhouse 

1216     9 

7 

29.  Nithsdale 

803     2 

8 

15.  Nutthill 

73     1 

2 

30.  Inneray 

281   15 

6 
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APPEMDix.  31.  Kenmiire 

S2.  nnimmnnH 

L.600    9  10 

2566    3     1 

700  1«    S 

110    5    8 

54    6    4 

37.  CuswMli 

aafiddDOB 

U4MU  f 
Milt  0 

14M11   t 

33.  Burleigh 

34.  Scotstown 

35.  Duntroon 

JjMM^^  • 

No.  III. 

E.xtract  from  a  Memorial  on  the  Haie  tffike  M^gkkmdt^  t§ 
Duncan  Forbes^  Prerideni  of  the  Cwmrt  of  Se< 


Tub  memorial  begins  with  Ai^gyleshire,  <*  the  oountiy  of  the  Om^ 
bells." 

<<  Campbells. — in  Gaelic  they  are  called  ClanQoin,  or  O  Dnine.  TW 
Duke  of  Ai^le  is  their  chief.  He  is  called  in  the  GBghlaods  Ttf>^ai«;« 
Mor.  On  Us  own  property,  and  on  his  kinsmen's  lands,  he  can  mm 
above  3000  men!  the  earl  of  Breadalbane,  more  than  1000;  andlhe 
barons  of  the  names  of  CampbeD,  Ardkinglass^  Aaohinbrek»  lodmfll. 
Inneraw,  and  others,  1000;  so  that  this  cUn  ooold  bring  into  the  Ml 
above  5000  men,  besides  those  barons  and  gentlemoii  of  the  noes  ii 
Dumbarton,  Stirling,  and  Perthshire,  and  the  Laird  of  Gbldcr  in  Vmnu 
They  are  at  present  the  richest  and  most  nnmeroos  daa  in  Sootbii; 
their  countries  and  bounds  most  extensive ;  their  saperioritiea,  jurisdi»> 
tions,  and  other  dependencies,  by  far  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom,  wUd 
makes  the  family  of  the  greatest  importance  in  North  Britain,  and  1m 
been  so  since  the  decline  of  the  DougUisses,  the  total  fidl  of  the  Cim> 
mins,  the  extinction  of  the  earl  of  Ross's  femUy,  and  of  the  MacdonsUi 
of  the  isles. 

*<  Maclean. — In  Gaelic  called  Clan  Lein.  Sir  Hector  Madeaii  ol 
Douart  is  their  chief.  He  is  called  in  the  highlands  Mncil-Lein.  Ths 
was  a  very  potent  clan  200  years  ago,  and  could  have  raised  800  mea; 
but  now  that  the  Campbells  are  possessed  of  their  chief's  estate,  they 
will  hardly  make  500,  and  even  many  of  that  number  must  he  broogiit 
out  of  the  duke  of  Argyle's  estate. 

« Maclachlan.— In  Gaelic  called  Clan  I«achlan,  The  laird  of  Mk- 
liichlan  is  their  chief.     He  can  raise  300  men. 

'* Stewart  o/Appin. — The  laird  of  Appin  is  their  chieftain.  He  hoUi 
his  lands  of  the  crown,  and  can  raise  300  followers. 

<<  Macdougal  of  Lorn, — In  Gaelic  called  ChmvickuiL  Their  chief  is 
the  laird  of  Macdougall.  He  is  called  in  the  highlands  Mackuil  Lanria. 
This  was  a  more  potent  family  of  old,  but  is  now  much  diminished  by 
the  Campbells ;  they  can  still  (I  believe)  bring  out  200  men. 

*^  Macdonalds  of  Sleate, — Proceeding  northward  by  the  coast  and  Ut^ 
we  come  to  the  Macdonalds*  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  is  their  cttl^ 
tain.     In  Gaelic  he  is  called  Mac  Connel  nan  EiUn,  simplv  h¥ ' 
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pre-eminence;  he  has  a  very  large  estate  which  he  holds  of  the  crown. 
It  lies  in  the  isles  of  Skye  and  Uist     He  can  hring  out  700  men. 

*'  Macdonald  of  Clanrcmald, — In  Gaelic  this  chieftain  is  called  Mack- 
▼ic  Allian,  and  in  English  captain  of  Clanranald.  He  has  a  very  hand- 
some estate,  holding  most  of  it  from  the  crown.  It  lies  in  Moidart  and 
Arisaig  on  the  continent,  and  in  the  isles  of  Uist,  Benbecula,  and  Rum. 
He  can  bring  out  700  men. 

"  Macdanell  of  Glengarry, — The  laird  of  Glengarry  is  their  chief- 
tain. In  Gaelic  he  is  called  Mac  vie  Allistair.  He  has  a  good  estate, 
which  he  holds  of  the  crown.  It  lies  in  Glengarry  and  Knoidart  He 
can  bring  out  500  men. 

**  Macdonell  ofKeppoch. — Keppoch  is  their  chieftain.  In  Gaelic  he 
is  called  Mac  vie  RaonuU.  He  b  not  proprietor  of  one  ridge  of  land, 
but  himself,  kindred,  and  followers,  are  only  tacksmen  and  tenants, 
holding  the  most  of  their  possessions  from  the  laird  of  Macintosh,  and 
the  rest  from  the  duke  of  Gordon,  all  being  in  Lochaber.  He  can  raise 
and  bring  out  300  followers. 

**  Macdonald  of  Glenco, — The  laird  of  Glenoo  is  their  chieftain.  In 
Gaelic  he  is  called  Mac  vie  Ian.  He  holds  his  lands  of  Stewart  of  Ap- 
pin,  and  can  raise  150  men. 

'<  These  five  chieftains  of  the  Macdonalds  all  claim  a  lineal  descent 
from  Alexander  Macdonald,  earl  of  Ross,  successor  and  representative  of 
the  Macdonalds  of  the  isles ;  but  none  of  them  have  any  clear  document 
to  vouch  the  same,  so  that  that  great  and  aspiring  fiunily,  who  waged 
frequent  wars  with  our  Scotch  kings,  and  who  acted  as  sovereigns  them- 
selves, and  obliged  most  of  the  clans  to  swear  fealty  to  them,  is  now 
utterly  extinct  The  last  earl  of  Ross  had  no  sons,  nor  any  near  male 
rektion  to  succeed  him. 

''  Cameron, — A  very  potent  clan  in  Lochaber.  The  laird  of  Lochiel, 
called  in  Gaelic  Maconnell  Dui,  is  their  chief.  He  has  a  good  estate, 
bat  none  of  it  holds  of  the  crown ;  the  most  of  it  holds  of  the  duke  of 
Aigyle,  and  the  rest  of  the  duke  of  Gordon.  He  can  bring  out  800 
men.  Of  old  tbero  wero  several  tribes  in  that  country,  viz.  Macmartin 
of  Letterfinlay,  and  others,  branches  of  the  Camerons,  who  faithfully  fol- 
lowed their  chief. 

**  Madeods — Were  two  distinct  and  very  potent  families  of  old,  viz. 
Macleod  of  Lewis,  and  Macleod  of  Harris,  but  they  are  both  utterly  ex- 
tinct, and  their  lands  possessed  by  the  Mackenzies.  The  present  laird  of 
Macleod  is  chief  of  the  name.  He  is  called  in  Gaelic,  Macleod.  He  has 
a  very  considerable  estate,  all  holden  of  the  crown,  lying  in  Glenelg,  on 
the  continent,  and  in  the  isle  of  Skye.     He  can  bring  out  700  men. 

**  Mackinnons, — The  laird  of  Mackinnon  is  their  chief;  he  holds  his 
lands  of  the  crown,  both  in  the  isles  of  Skye  and  Mull,  and  can  raise  200 
men. 

**  I  again  pass  to  the  south  to  give  an  account  of  the  inland  chiefs, 
beginning  again  in  Argyleshire,  and  proceeding  from  thence  northward. 
There  are  several  persons  of  rank,  as  well  as  gentlemen,  who  are  chief- 
tains, and  who  have  the  command  of  many  highlanders  in  An^rle,  Mon- 
teith,  Dumbarton,  Stirling,  and  Perth  shires ;  such  as  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
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APP£NDix.  trose,  the  earls  of  Murray  and  Bute,  a)do  the  Macfiurlanes,  Macneil  of 
'"^"""'"^  Barra,  Macnab  of  Macnab,  Buchanans  and  Colquhonns  of  Lu88»  Mmv 
naughtons,  Lamont  of  Lamont,  &c  They  can  raise  among  them  5,400 
men.  Besides  these,  there  are  seyeral  border  families,  those  of  Kilniok* 
Brodie  of  Brodie,  Innes  of  Innes,  Irvine  of  Drum,  Lord  Forbes,  and  the 
earl  of  Airley,  all  of  whom  are  loyal,  except  the  Ogilvies.  Few  or  dobs 
of  them  haye  any  followers,  except  lord  Airley,  from  his  h%falaiid 
estate. 

"  Duke  of  Perth, — Is  no  clan  family,  although  the  duke  is  chief  of  t 
considerable  number  of  barons  and  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Dmnuiioad 
in  the  low  country.  He  is  brought  in  here  allenarly  on  account  of  Ui 
command  of  about  300  highlanders  in  Glenartnie  and  other  glens  in  the 
county  of  Perth. 

'<  Robertson8,'—l\ie  hurd  of  Strowan  is  their  chief.  They  are  called 
in  Gaelic,  Clan  Donachie.  His  lands  hold  of  the  crown,  and  lie  is 
Rannoch,  and  in  the  Braes  of  Athole  in  Perthshire.  On  his  own  ettato 
he  can  raise  about  200  men.  There  are  500  men  more  of  the  Robertsons 
in  Athole  who  neyer  follow  their  chief,  being  part  of  the  foUowen  of  the 
duke  of  Athole. 

"  Menzies. — Sir  Robert  Menzies  of  Weem  is  their  chief.  In  Gaalie 
he  b  called  Menairich.  He  has  a  yery  handsome  estate,  all  holding  of 
the  crown,  lying  in  Rannoch,  and  Appin  DuU  in  Athole,  and  can  ruw 
300  men. 

<'  Stewart  of  Grandtully* — Has  a  handsome  estate  in  Strathbrane  and 
Strathtay  in  Athole,  all  holding  of  the  crown,  out  of  which  he  can  nsse 
300  followers. 

"  Clan  Gregor, — This  mune  was  called  down  by  act  of  parliament 
They  are  now  dispersed  under  the  different  names  of  Drummond,  Mur- 
ray, Graham,  and  Campbell,  and  Uye  in  the  counties  of  Perth,  Stirling, 
Dumbarton,  &c.  &c.  They  have  no  present  chief,  that  being  elective, 
and  continuing  no  longer  than  the  current  expedition.  He  is  chosen 
on  the  principle  of  detur  digniori.  They  can  raise  among  them  700 
men. 

**  JDuke  of  AtholL — The  Murrays  is  no  clan  family,  though  the  duke 
of  AthoU  is  chief,  and  head  of  a  number  of  barons  and  gentlemen  of  the 
name  of  Murray  in  the  lowlands ;  but  he  is  deservedly  placed  here  on 
account  of  his  extensive  following  of  about  3000  highlanders,  a  good 
many  of  them  out  of  his  own  property,  but  most  of  them  from  the 
estates  of  the  barons  and  gentlemen  who  hold  their  land  of  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  superiorities  in  Athole,  Glenalmond,  and  Balquidder. 
The  most  numerous  of  these,  and  the  readiest  to  turn  out  on  all  occa- 
sions, are  the  Stewarts  of  Athole,  in  number  more  than  1000  men,  as 
abo  500  Robertsons,  who  do  not  follow  their  chief ;  likewise  the  Fer- 
gusons, Smalls,  Spaldings,  Rattrajrs,  Mackintoshes  in  Athole,  and  Mao- 
Jarens  in  Balquidder,  with  other  broken  names  in  Athole,  are  all  follow- 
ers of  the  duke  of  AthoU. 

^  Crossing  the  Grampian  mountains  to  Brae  Mar. 

"  Farquharsons. — The  only  clan  family  in  Aberdeenshire.  In  Gaelic 
called  Clan  lauku    They  can  bring  out  about  500  men.     The  laird  of 
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Invercauld  is  their  chief.    He  has  a  very  handsome  estate  holden  of  the  app£MD13l. 
crown,  hoth  in  Perthshire  and  Brae  Mar.    There  are  several  other  ba-  — — 
rons  of  the  name  that  have  competent  fortunes,  such  as  Monaltrie,  In- 
▼erey,  Finzean,  &c. 

<*  2>tfAe  of  Gordon. — The  Gordons  is  no  clan  £unily,  although  the 
duke  is  chief  of  a  very  powerful  name  in  the  lowlands.  He  has  a  great 
posse  of  cavalry,  and  gentlemen  on  horseback  in  Enzie  and  Strathbogie, 
but  he  is  only  pbu^d  here  on  account  of  his  highland  followings  in 
Strathavon  and  Glenlivet,  which  are  about  300  men ;  his  extensive  juris- 
dictions and  superiorities  in  the  centre  highlands,  viz.  Badenoch,  Locha- 
ber,  and  Strathspey,  do  not  jrield  him  any  followers.  The  tenants  on 
his  own  property,  as  well  as  those  who  hold  their  lands  of  him  in  feu, 
follow  their  natural-bom  chief,  of  whom  they  are  descended,  and  pay  no 
regard  either  to  the  master  or  superior  of  their  lands.  Thus  the  Came- 
rons  follow  Lochiel,  the  Macphersons  follow  Clunie,  and  other  chiefs  are 
followed  and  obeyed  in  the  same  manner  from  respect,  family  attach- 
ment, and  consanguinity. 

**  Grant, — A  considerable  name  and  fiimily  in  Strathspey.  The  laird 
of  Grant  is  their  chief.  He  has  a  handsome  and  large  estate  both  in 
Strathspey  and  Urquhart,  in  the  county  of  Inverness,  all  holden  of  the 
crown,  except  Abemethy,  which  he  holds  of  the  earl  of  Moray.  He 
can  raise  out  of  Strathspey  700  men,  and  out  of  Urquhart  150.  He 
has  several  barons  of  his  name  both  in  Inverness,  Moray,  Banff,  and 
Aberdeen  shires,  such  as  Dalvey,  Ballandalloch,  Rothiemurcus,  Cul- 
len,  &c. 

^  Mackintoshes, — This  was  one  of  the  most  potent  clans  in  Scotland 
when  their  residence  was  at  Tor  Castle  in  Lochaber,  the  ancient  seat  of 
their  family  (of  which  country  they  are  still  heritable  stewards),  but  the 
Camerons  having  purchased  the  said  estate,  their  power  is  much  dimin- 
ished. The  laird  of  Mackintosh  is  their  chief ;  in  Gaelic  he  is  called 
Mackintoshach,  and  in  English  Captain  of  Clan  Chattan.  He  can  bring 
out  800  men,  including  the  small  neighbouring  clans  of  Macgillivray, 
Macqueen,  Macbean,  &c.  who  all  own  themselves  his  kinsmen.  His 
countries  are  Brae  Lochaber,  Badenoch,  and  Strathneam,  in  Inverness- 
shire.  He  still  retains  a  very  competent  estate.  He  holds  Brae  Loch- 
aber, Moy,  and  Largs,  of  the  crown,  Badenoch  of  the  duke  of  Gordon, 
and  most  of  bis  kinsmen  hold  Strathneam  of  the  earl  of  Moray. 

"  Macphersons, — Called  in  Gaelic  Clan  Vurrich.  Their  chief  is  the 
laird  of  Clunie.  He  can  raise  400  men.  His  whole  lands,  and  all  his 
kinsmen's  lands,  hold  of  the  duke  of  Gordon,  and  lie  in  Badenoch. 

^  Frasera — Are  a  considerable  clan  in  the  countries  of  Aird  and 
Stratherrig,  in  Invemes»4hire.  Their  chief  is  Lord  Lovat ;  in  Gaelic  he 
is  called  Macimmie.  He  has  a  large  estate  held  of  the  crown;  and  can 
raise  900  men.  He  has  a  good  number  of  barons  of  his  name  in  Inver- 
ness and  Aberdeen  shires. 

<<  Grant  of  Glenmoriston^Js  chieftain  of  a  branch  of  the  Grants,  but 
does  not  follow  his  chief.  He  brings  out  150  men.  In  Gaelic  he  is 
called  Macphadrick.  His  binds  hold  of  the  crown.  In  armaments  he 
frequently  joins  with  the  laird  of  Glengarry. 


hold  of  the  crown.    He  can  nme  300  nea* 

«i2oMe«.— Lord  Ross  18  tlMirdiMt    ffiil 
he  can  raise  600  men. 

<«  .S^uMertoubw— The  eari  of  Satheriaai  ii 
is  called  Moiar  ChaUo.    He  caa  raise  9000  sml 

<*  JlfacAoy^— The  Lord  Reay  is  their  diie£  He  is  « 
Macaoi.    His  estate  holds  of  the  orowOy  and  hriofi  imt  8 

«  5mdatr«.— The  earl  of  Gaithneaa  it  tiimr  ehieC  S 
Gaelic,  MorarGallu.  He  could  raise  1000  aoii,  iHitvMiyi 
ore  now  under  May,  Dunbeathi  Ulbster,  Fk^sswick>  te»  ftc 
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NoTB — The  numeraU  rejer  to  the  Volume — the  figures  to  the  Pdge. 


AooaEss  TO  TUB  Rbaoeb. 

Intkoouction,        .                .                 ...  [ill.] 

Life  of  Gkorgs  Buchanan,                      ...  nc. 

Review  of  his  Poutical  and  Historical  Writings,  xui. 

Lite  of  Buchanan,  by  Himself,                    ...  lxv. 


Abchnethy,  the  capital  of  the  Pict- 
kh  dominions,  271. 

Abjuration,  oath  of.  proposed,  vi.  33. 
representation  of  the  church  against  it, 
39.  dispensed  with,  40.  generd  assem- 
bly recommend  forbearuice  in  their 
members  respecting  it,  43. 

Abo^e,  Lord,  burnt  at  Frendraught 
place,  lii.  397. 

Aboyne,  Lord,  retakes  Aberdeen  from 
the  covenanters,  iii.  513.  marches  against 
them — defeated  at  Stonehaven — his  ar- 
my disperses,  514. 

Achaius,  king,  i.  266.  first  treaty  made 
with  France,  790-1.  ib.  and  note,  assists 
the  Picts  against  the  Angles,  268.  his 
death.  269. 

Act  constituting  the  convention, 
1688-9,  a  parliament,  ▼.  240. 

Act  of  abolition,  stopping  proceed- 
ings  against  the  popish  lords,  ii.  203. 

Act  of  classes  passes  parliament — 
its  stipulations,  iv.  360.  numbers  leave 
the  kingdom  to  escape  ita  penalties, 
361,  2.  repealed,  429. 

Act  of  security,  v.  432.  its  provisions, 
433.  creates  an  alarm  in  England,  448. 
repealed,  545. 

Act  of  succession,  v.  41. 

Act  ratifying  the  union,  v.  jipp*  591. 
for  securing  the  protestant  religion  and 
presbyterian  church  government,  603. 

Act  rescissory,  the  nature  and  intent 
of  it,  iv.  478-9. 

Act  securing  presbyterian  church  go- 
vernment, V.  41. 

Act  tolerating  episcopacy  in  Scot- 
land, vi.  34.   for  regulating  it,  482. 

Act  vesting  the  estates  forfeited  in 
1715  in  the  king  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  vi.  187.  the  same  for  the  estates 


forfeited  in  1745,  for  improving  the  high- 
lands, 470.  act  restoring  the  latter,  533. 

Adamson,  Patrick,  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  deceives  the  presbyterians  in- 
to an  acknowledgment  of  bishops,  iii.  86. 
attacked  by  James  Melville  in  a  sermon 
preached  before  the  synod  of  Fife — ^put 
on  his  trial,  105.  excommunicated,  ib. 
appeals  to  the  king,  who  refers  it  to  the 
general  assembly,  ib.  he  submits  to  thei. 
decision,  and  is  restored,  106.  recants 
hb  episcopal  sentiments,  178. 

Advocates,  Faculty  of,  resist  the  un- 
wanrantable  interference  of  Lauderdale, 
with  the  decisions  of  the  court  of  ses- 
sion, iv.  581 — exiled  in  consequence, 
582.  their  further  proceedings,  582-3. 
forced  to  submit,  584.  [see  notes  583-4.] 
receive  a  medal  of  the  pretender  from 
the  duchess  of  Gordon,  vi.  21.  conse- 
quences of  this  rash  procedure,  22. 

£buds,  Ebudse,  or  Emods,  the  an- 
cient names  given  to  the  western  isles, 
i.  39,  and  note. 

Agnew,  sir  Andrew,  his  defence  of 
Blair  castle  against  the  rebels,  1746,  vi. 
407.  relieved  by  the  earl  of  Crawford, 
408. 

Agricohi  commands  the  Romans  in 
Britain,  i.  179.  overruns  Scotland  as  far 
as  the  Tay,  ib.  fortifies  the  space  be- 
tween the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  180.  de- 
feats the  Scots  and  Picts  at  the  foot  of 
the  Grampians,  181. 

Agriculture,  society  for  the  improve- 
ment of,  instituted  at  Edinburgh,  vi. 
205.  state  and  progress  of,  206-8. 

Aidanus,  king,  receives  the  ensigns 
of  royalty  from  St.  Columba,  i.  251, 
and  notes — defeated  by  the  Saxons. 
22S,  defeats   Saxons  and  Picts,   25a 
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Again  defeated   by  them,  and   dies   of 
grief,  254. 

Aird*s  Moss,  affair  of,  between  a  par^ 
of  coYenanters  and  Bruce  of  Earlshall, 
1680,  V.  26. 

Albany,  Robert,  brother  to  Robert, 
II.  created  first  duke  of,  1396,  ii.  4.  his 
supineness  in  opposing  the  English,  who 
had  invaded  the  kingdom,  6.  starves  his 
nephew,  David,  duke  of  Rothsay,  to 
death,  9.  punishes  two  women  who  af- 
forded him  support  in  his  confinement, 
lib'  institutes  an  inquiry  into  the  murder 
— punishes  criminals  not  guilty  of  it, 
1 1.  confirmed  governor  on  the  demise 
of  Robert  III.  13.  his  death,  20. 

Albany,  Murdo,  duke  of,  succeeds  his 
father  as  governor,  ii.  20.  treats  for  the 
restoration  of  K.  James,  22,  and  note, 
condemned  and  executed,  26,  27.  list 
of  the  jury  that  tried  him,  note,  26. 

Albany,  Alexander,  duke  of,  confined 
in  Edinburgh  castle,  ii>  142.  escapes  to 
France,  143.  arrives  in  England,  ib.  ex- 
cites the  king  of  England  to  make  war 
on  Scotland,  ib.  accompanies  the  duke 
of  Gloucester  in  his  invasion,  150.  joins 
the  Scots  at  the  request  of  the  nobles,  ib. 
appointed  governor  by  the  estates,  ib.  re- 
stores James  III.  to  the  government,  151. 
accused  of  a  design  upon  the  crown,  re- 
tires to  England,  ib.  invades  Scotland, 
152.  defeated  at  Lochmaben,  153.  dies 
in  France,  155. 

Albany,  John,  duke  of,  appointed  re- 
gent, ii.  206.  lands  at  Dunbarton,  208. 
installed  in  office,  ib.  puts  Moffat,  a  no- 
torious robber,  to  death,  209.  seizes 
Stirling  castle  and  the  queen  dowager, 
211.  swears  allegiance  to  the  infant  king, 
ib.  the  distracted  state  of  the  country, 
213-14.  restores  tranquillity,  2 14.  departs 
fur  France,  217.  returns  to  Scotland, 
220.  raises  an  army  and  proceeds  to  the 
borders — the  nobles  refuse  to  enter  Eng- 
land, 221.  concludes  a  truce  with  Dacres, 
222. departs  for  France,  ib.  French  troops 
sent  by  him  intercepted  and  defeated 
off  the  isle  of  May,  223.  arrives  at  isle 
of  Arran  with  a  strong  French  force, 
224.  marches  to  the  borders,  227.  his 
army  refuses  to  enter  England,  228.  de- 
feated in  an  attack  upon  Werk  castle, 
retires,  ib.  goes  to  France,  229.  the  re- 
gency abolished,  ib. 

Albion,  the  most  ancient  name  of 
Britain,  its  etymology,  i.  IG. 

Alexander  1.  [Fierce,!  succeeds  Edgar 
I.  i.  35'i.  cause  of  his  surname — builds  a 
church  upon  Inchcolm,357.hi8  death,  ib. 


Alexander  IL  succeeds  his  fiuber 
William  I.  i.  380.  joins  the  party  in  Eng- 
land against  king  John — ^besieges  Nor- 
ham — wastesWestmoreland — tdces  Car- 
lisle, ib.  Scotland  excommunicated — 
is  absolved  on  peace  being  made  with 
England,  381.  insurrections  in  Rom, 
3S3.  in  Galloway,  ib.  defeats  Somerled 
in  Argyle — ^his  death,  384. 

Alexander  III.  [a  minor,]  succeeds 
his  father  Alexander  IL  i*  9o5.  marries 
Margaret,  daughter  to  Henry  III.  king 
of  England,  who  is  appointed  his  guar- 
dian, ib.  is  seized  at  Kinross  by  th6 
Cumins,  and  carried  to  Stirh'ng,  386. 
assumes  the  government,  387.  defeats 
Haco,  king  of  Norway,  at  Laigs,  ib. 
makes  peace  with  the  Norwegians,  388. 
present  at  coronation  of  Edward  L  S80L 
is  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  ib.  com- 
petition for  the  crown  on  his  death, 
394-402.     See  CaowN. 

Alexander,  lord  of  the  Isles,  and  earl 
of  Ross,  guilty  of  many  flagitious  crimes, 
is  pardoned  by  king  James  I.  ii.  28.  again 
rebels,  plunders  Inverness,  ib.  flees  to  the 
^buds,  29.  supplicates  the  king's  mef- 
cy,  ib.  is  pardoned,  and  sent  to  Tantalkn 
castle,  30. 

Alexander,  son  to  Murdo,  duke  of 
Albany,  imprisoned,  ii.  26.  condemned 
and  executed,  27. 

Alford,  battle  of — covenanters  under 
general  BailJie  defeated  by  Montrose, 
1645,  iv.  197. 

Allarton,  or  the  Battle  of  "  the  Stan- 
dard," between  David  I,  and  king  Ste- 
phen, 11 38,  i.  361.  and  note. 

Alnwick  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Scots, 
1447,  ii.  79. 

Ancient  languages  and  names  of 
towns  and  nations,  discussion  concern- 
ing, i.  98 — 115.  names  of  districts  and 
towns  in  Scotland  changed  226,  280. 

Ancrum,  battle  of — the  English  de- 
feated, 1545,  ii.  289. 

Angus,  Gilchrist,  earl  of,  quells  insur- 
rections in  Galloway,  i.  366,  370.  in  Mo- 
ray, ib.  defeats  the  English,  374,  puts 
his  wife  to  death — outlawed,  375. 

Angus,  Thomas  Stuart,  earl  of,  takes 
and  burns  Berwick,  1355.  i.  495. 

Angus,  William,  earl  of,  defeats  Per- 
cy, 1436,  ii.  48. 

Angus,  George,  earl  of,  defeats  the 
English  under  Percy  and  Douglas,  1457, 
ii.  101.  brings  off  the  garrison  of  Aln- 
wick, 110. 

Angus,  Archibald,  earl  of^  cxates  the 
nobles  to  put  to  death  the  favourites  of 
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James  IIL  ii.  144.  seizes  Cochran,  who 
ill  haiiged,  147.  rejecU  the  plan  of  the 
king  to  bring  his  adversaries  to  punish- 
ment, 156.  his  own  proposal,  ib.  warns 
the  nobles  to  withdraw,  and  retires  him- 
self, 157.  appointed  to  command  the 
fleet  sent  to  France  in  room  of  Arran, 
184.  his  prudent  council  to  James  IV. 
at  Flodden  192.  leaves  his  sons  as  a 
pledge  of  his  lojalty,  and  departs  from  the 
anny,  194. 

Angus,  Archibald,  earl  of,  marries 
Margaret,  widow  of  James  IV.  ii.  802. 
his  dispute  with  the  Humes  concerning 
the  regency,  204.5.  retires  with  the 
queen  to  England,  212.  returns,  ib.  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  governors  of  the  king- 
dom, 217.  his  quarrel  with  Kerr  of  Fami- 
hurst,  .21 8.  action  with  Arran's  party  in 
the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  219.  banished 
to  France,  220.  he  returns,  229.  is  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  guardians  of  the  king- 
dom, 230.  carries  the  king  to  St.  An- 
drews,  ib.  to  Jedburgh,  232.  defeaU 
Scott  of  Buccleugh  in  an  attempt  to  res- 
cue the  king,  233.  coalesces  with  the 
Hamiltons,  ib.  defeats  Lennox  at  Lin- 
lithgow bridge,  235.  the  king  escapes 
from  him,  and  orders  him  to  resign  his 
public  employments,  239.  rejects  the 
terms  offered  by  the  king,  ib>  foiled  in 
an  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  Edin- 
burgh— flees  to  Tantallon — outlawed 
and  his  estates  confiscated,  240.  his  brave 
defence  of  Tantallon,  241-2.  flees  to 
England,  2^2.  returns,  269.  his  brave 
conduct  at  Coldingham,  2H6.  expostu- 
lates with  Arran  on  his  cowardice,  287. 
leads  the  first  line  at  the  battle  of  Pin- 
key,  309. 

Angus,  eari  of,  nephew  to  Morton, 
appointed  king's  lieutenant,  tii.  31.  com- 
mands the  army  against  Argyle  and 
Athole,  ib.  encamps  on  banks  of  Canon, 
32.  concludes  a  treaty  with  them  ib<  de- 
clared rebel,  43.  permitted  to  return,  64. 
ordered  to  retire  from  court,  72.  seizes 
Stirling  castle,  81.  flees  to  England,  82. 
his  estates  confiscated,  91.  adheres  to 
the  church,  102-  appointed  lieutenant 
of  the  marches,  Ih),  restores  peace  in 
the  north,  188.  joins  Huntly  and  Errol 
in  a  conspiracy  against  the  protestants 
— apprehended  and  confined  in  Edin- 
burgh castle,  191.  escapes — joins  Hunt- 
ly in  the  north,  194.  submits  to  the  king, 
201.  forfeits  the  benefit  of  the  act  of 
abolition,  205.  permitted  to  leave  the 
country,  213. 

Anne,  ascends  the  throne,  v.  416. 
state  of  parties,  417.  legality  of  the  con- 


tinuation of  the  present  parliament  dis- 
puted, ib.  recommends  a  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  419.  empowered  to  ap- 
point commissioners  to  treat  of  it,  420. 
suspected  of  being  averse  to  presbytery, 
ib*  parliament  express  their  confidence 
in  her  in  this  respect,  421.  change  of 
ministry,  425.  all  parties  divided,  426. 
calls  the  last  parliament  which  sat  in 
Scotland,  427,  and  note,  legality  of  the 
last  parliament  confirmed,  429.  rash  pro- 
ceedings of  the  episcopalian  ministers, 
431.  act  of  security,  432.  its  provisions, 
433.  discussions  upon  it  434.5.  it  pas- 
ses, 435.  the  Scottish  plot,  439.  act  of  se- 
curity creates  an  alarm  in  England — dis- 
cussions in  the  house  of  k>rds  concerning 
it,  448.   change  of  ministry,  449.   de- 
bates in  the  Scottish  parliament  upon 
the  succession  and  union,  454.  act  for  it 
passed,  459.  acts  obnoxious  to  the  Scots 
repealed  by  the  English  parliament,  460. 
union  voted  by  the  Scottish  parliament, 
490.  debates  upon  it  in  the  English  par- 
liament, 498.  passes,  500.  state  of  the 
votes,  *  ib.  gives  her  assent  to  the  bill, 
ib.  last  Scottish  parliament  dissolved, 
503.  first  British  parliament  held,  545. 
act  of  security  repealed,  ib.  resolutions 
for  rendering  the  union  more  complete, 
ib.  privy  council  in  Scotland  abolished, 
546.  information  of  the  pretender's  in- 
tended invasion  communicated  by  her 
to  parliament,  551.  their  proceedings,  ib. 
the  pretender  and  his  adherents  pro- 
claimed rebels,  ib.  preparations  for  de- 
feating his  plans,  555.  the  presbyterians 
loyal  to  the  existing  government,  556. 
those  in  Scotland  inimical  to  the  union 
or  favourable  to  the  pretender  appre- 
hended, 557*.  carried  to  London  for  ex- 
amination, 558.  address  of  general  as- 
sembly on  the  failure  of  the  pretender's 
invasion,  561.  parhament — whigs  gener- 
ally  elected — their  partial  conduct  re- 
specting contested  elections,  562-3.  in- 
quiry in  parliament  respecting  the  late 
invasion  of  Scotland,  568.  conduct  o 
government  approved,  569.  bill  for  as- 
similating high  treason  passed,  570-2! 
bill  of  indemnity,  573.  whig  administra- 
tion dismissed,  tory  one  formed,  vi.  8. 
parliament  called,  ib;  elections  in  Scot- 
land,  10.  tories  retaliate  on  the  whigs  in 
deciding  upon  contested  elections,  12. 
debate  on  the  linen  trade  of  Scotland, 
13.  on  the  timber  trade  of  ditto,  16. 
perplexing   situation    of    the    Scottish 
members — a  majority  of  them  join  the 
tories,    17.   proceedings  of  general  «&« 
sembly,   23.  ptote^^  >^<e\t  «x\»5^\Bft.T& 
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to  the  house  of  Hanover,  24.  preli. 
minaries  of  peace  with  France,  give 
universal  dissatisfaction,  26.  state  of  par- 
ties,  ib.  she  receives  a  letter  from  her 
brother,  [the  pretender,]  27.  proceed- 
ings  of  parliament,  30.  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton's [created  duke  of  Brandon,]  claim 
to  sit  as  a  British  peer  refused,  31.  the 
Scottish  peers  remonstrate  to  the  queen 
on  the  subject,  and  retire  from  parlia- 
ment, 32.  a  batch  cf  peers  created  to 
supply  their  place ;  queen*8  message  to 
the  lords  regarding  it,  ib.  their  answer — 
Scottish  peers  resume  their  seats,  33. 
act  for  securing  the  church  of  England 
— persons  holding  public  offices  to  lose 
their  situations  iif  present  at  conventi- 
cles, ib.  act  for  tolerating  episcopal  wor- 
ship in  Scotland,  34.  patronage  restored, 
37.  parliament  approves  of  the  terms  of 
peace,  45.  the  people  disratisfied — ■ja<x>- 
bites  approve  them,  46.  secret  article 
regarding  the  pretender,  47.  treaty  of 
-Utrecht,  51.  extension  of  the  malt-tax  to 
Scotland  likely  to  dissolve  the  union,  52. 
her  answer  to  the  Scottish  members*  reso- 
lutions, 56.  receives  coldly  address  of  par- 
liament respecting  the  pretender,  57.  ad- 
dresses from  tha  north  respecting  the  sue 
cession  favourably  received,  ib.  from  the 
clans  upon  the  peace,  58.  dissolution  of 
parliament — elections  in  Scotland,  59. 
her  health  declines — effects  of  this  on 
her  ministei's,  60.  a  new  parliament—* 
her  opening  speech,  ib.  debate  on  state 
of  the  nation,  61.  protestant  succession 
voted  out  of  danger,  62.  opposition  pro- 
pose a  rewaid  for  the  pretender,  deaid  or 
alive,  ib.  she  offers  a  reward  for  his  ap- 
prehension should  he  attempt  to  land, 
63.  parliamentary  proceedings  in  conse- 
quence, 6i".  bill  for  resumption  of  the 
bishop's  rents,  65.  her  last  speech  to  par- 
liament, 67.  schism  bill,  68.  officers  of 
state  in  Scotland  changed,  69.  western 
and  southern  counties  declare  for  the 
house  of  Hanover,  70.  her  death,  ib. 
character,  71. 

Antiburghers,  their  rise,  vi.  479.  ex- 
communicate the  burgher  ministers,  481. 

Antrim,  earl  of,  seized  near  Carrick- 
fergus  with  the  plan  for  extirpating  the 
covenanters,  iv.  105.  note. 

Apologetical  declaration  of  the  cove- 
nanters, for  retaliating  on  their  oppres- 
sors, V.  98.  its  effects,  99.  those  who  did 
not  disown  it  authorized  to  be  put  to 
death,  ib. 

Argyle,  Colin,  earl  of,  left  by  John, 
duke  of  Albany,  one  of  the  governors  of 
the  kingdom,  i.  217.  appointed  one  of 


the  guardians  to  the  king,  230.  with- 
draws, 231. 

Aigyle,  Gillespie,  earl  of,  appointed 
to  carry  over  the  crown  matrimonial  to 
the  dauphin  of  France,  ii.  344.  leot  by 
the  queen  regent  to  treat  with  the  lordb 
of  the  congregation  at  Perth,  349.  joins 
the  congregation,  351.  reqairet  the 
queen  to  leave  Perth,  354.  appointed 
one  of  the  tutors  of  James  VL  4T0L 
refuses  to  swear  allegiance  to  him«  5001 
pardoned  and  received  into  iavour,  502. 

Argyle,  earl  of,  proceedings  of  the  re- 
gent [Morton]  against  him,  iii.  19  his 
interview  with  the  infimt  king,  22.  per- 
suades him  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  no- 
bles, 23.  proclaims  Morton  guilty  of 
keeping  the  king  a  captive,  31.  condndes 
a  treaty  with  Angus,  32.  appobted 
chancellor,  reconciled  to  Morton*  SS. 
appointed  one  of  the  permanent  comidl 
of  the  king,  72. 

Argyle  earl  of,  commidoned  to  attttk 
the  popish  lords,  iii.  211.  attacked  and 
defeated  by  Huntly,  212. 

Aigyle,  earl  of,  joins  the  coveimnteis, 
iii.  493.  undertakes  to  defend  the  west 
coast,  504.  ordered  to  protect  the  west, 
and  reduce  the  northern  clans,  542.  re- 
duces the  disaffected  in  the  north,  547. 
joins  the  covenanters  in  England,  SjStk 
accused  of  a  design  to  depose  the  king, 
iv.  21.  the  principal  evidence  condemn- 
ed, 22.  his  address  to  Charles  I.  at  the 
opening  of  parliament,  28.  plot  againr 
him  and  Hamilton,  34.  created  a  mab- 

QITI9,  49. 

Argyle,  marquis  of,  principal  leader  of 
the  covenanters,  iv.  92.  takes  Coquet 
Island,  140.  proceeds  to  Aberdeen — 
takes  the  house  of  Kellie.  154.  his  fruit- 
less pursuit  of  Montrose,  162.  returns 
to  Edinburgh — throws  up  his  commis- 
sion, 163.  his  lands  wasted  by  Montrose 
— raises  a  force  and  goes  against  him, 
179.  is  defeated  with  great  loss,  180. 
head  of  the  covenanters,  303.  protests 
against  garrisoning  Berwick  and  Car- 
lisle, 306.  commands  in  the  highland  dis- 
tricts, 327.  reports  injurious  to  his  char- 
acter, ^331.  the  restrictions  he  carries  in 
pariiainent  as  to  the  accession  of  Charles, 
II.  362.  surprised  by  Monroe  at  Stir- 
ling — he  escapes — his  troops  massscred, 
328.  joins  in  applying  to  Cromwell  for 
assistance,  329.  crowns  Charles  II.  at 
Scoone,  425.  removed  from  direction  in 
public  af&irs,  428.  disapproving  of  the 
king's  advance  into  England,  is  permit- 
ted to  retire  to  his  estates,  432-  sends 
proposals  to  Monk  •which  are  refused. 
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440.  reluctantly  submits  to  the  English 
commonwealth,  441.  proof  of  the  affec- 
tion of  his  vassals,  448.  is  returned  to 
the  English  parliament,  468.  arrested  in 
the  king*8  paJace.  and  sent  to  the  tower, 
473,  sent  to  Edinbui^gh  castle — brought 
to  trial — the  charges  against  him— 4ii8 
admirable  defence,  481;  harsh  proceed- 
ings of  the  parliament,  488-4.  and  note, 
his  confidential  letters  to  Monk  sent  ex- 
tress  from  London,  produced  against 
lim.  484,  and  note,  is  condemned — ^his 
behaviour  on  receiving  sentence,  485, 
and  note,  his  behaviour  while  under  it 
*-his  address  at  the  place  of  execution, 
466.  his  character,  487. 

Argyle,  earl  of,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee for  public  affairs,  iv.  597.  gives 
the  casting  vote  for  the  execution  of  D. 
Cargil,  V.  35.  carries  the  crown  before 
the  duke  of  York  when  commissioner, 
40.  proposes  an  amendment  to  the  test 
act,  43.  takes  the  ttst  with  an  expla- 
nation, 46.  refuses  to  repeat  it— deprived 
of  his  offices,  47.  committed  prisoner  to 
the  castle,  4S.  charges  against  him,  49. 
condemned,  51.  escapes  to  Holland,  58. 
and  note,  sentence  pronounced  in  ab* 
sence,  54.  review  of  his  conduct,  55. 
proposes  a  rising  in  the  west,  75.  his  es- 
tates annexed  to  the  crown,  180.  enters 
into  a  confederacy  with  the  other  exiles 
to  free  his  country — appointed  general, 
183.  arrives  at  Campbelton,  186.  dis- 
concerted  in  all  his  plans,  186-130.  made 
prisoner,  131.  brought  to  Edinburgh,  ib. 
his  examination  before  the  council,  138. 
warrant  for  his  execution,  ib.  his  con- 
duct in  the  interval,  133-136.  his  declara- 
tion  on  the  scaffold — his  execution,  137. 

Argyle,  Archibald,  earl  of,  joins  Wil- 
liam, prince  of  Orange,  v.  193.  one  of 
the  committee  for  settling  the  govern- 
vaent,  816,  note,  conveys  the  instru- 
ment of  government,  and  a  list  of  griev- 
ances to  William  and  Mary,  888.  ap- 
pointed to  protect  the  western  coast, 
845.  a  commissioner  for  the  union,  483. 
OirKB,  ib.  note ;  procures  an  act  confirm- 
ing the  laws  against  popery,  431.  his 
death,  436.  note. 

Argyle,  John,  duke  of,  appointed  com- 
missioner, V.  449.  procures  the  act  of  union 
to  be  passed,  459.  agrees  with  the  Scot- 
tish representatives  to  dissolve  it,  vi.  55. 
appointed  commander  of  the  army  in 
Spain,  ib.  note ;  presents  resolutions  of 
the  Scottish  peers  and  commons  regard- 
ing the  union  to  the  queen,  56.  his  de- 
fence of  his  conduct  in  promoting  the 
union,  ib.  retires  from  court,  59.  gives 


up  his  regiment,  69.  appointed  one  of 
the  regency  by  Geo.  L  73.  appointed 
commander-in-chief  in  Scotland,  78. 
arrives  at  Edinburgh — ^his  prepara- 
tions to  crush  the  rebellion,  111,  118« 
garrisons  the  most  advantageous  posi- 
tions in  the  highlands,  1 13.  summons 
the  rebels  in  Leith  citadel  to  surrender, 

180.  his  preparations  to  attack  them  in 
Seaton  house  diverted  by  a  stratagem 
of  MafSy  181.  forbids  the  payment  of 
the  cess  imposed  by  Mar.  136.  his  able 
conduct  in  preventing  the  rebels  advan- 
cing southward,  137.  battle  of  Sheriff 
Muir  139.  reinforced  by  Dutch  and  En- 
glish troops,  156.  receives  proposals  from 
Mar — ordered  to  pursue  the  rebels,  157. 
takes  Burntisland  and  other  towns  on 
the  coast  of  Fife,  ib.  proceeds  against 
the  rebels  at  Perth,  168.  pursues  them 
to  the  north,  165.  arrives  at  Aberdeen, 
168.  garrisons  the  north,  Dunbarton, 
and  Edinburgh,  169.  his  reception  at 
court,  ib.  dismissed  from  all  his  offices, 

181.  refuses  the  offers  insinuated  to  him 
by  the  pretender*s  agents,  185.  received 
again  into  favour,  186.  opposes  the  bill 
for  punishing  the  lord  provost  and  city 
of  Edinburgh  for  the  Porteous  mob^ 
300.  joins  the  opposition,  31 1.  his  death, 
345.  note. 

Argyle,  Archibald,  duke  of,  hesitates 
as  to  the  arming  of  his  clan,  [  1745.] 
vi.  345.  endeavours  to  undermine  the 
influence  of  president  Forbes.  461. 

Armada  [Invincible],  iu  total  defeat, 
dispersion  and  ruin,  1588,  iii.  167,  8. 
humanity  shown  by  the  Scots  to  those 
who  were  forced  to  land  on  their  shores 
168.  and  note. 

Arminians,  their  doctrines,  iii.  383. 

Arran,  James  Hamilton,  earl  of,  sent 
with  a  fleet  to  France,  lands  in  Ireland, 
plunders  Carrick-fergus,  and  returns  to 
Ayr,  ii.  184.  deprived  of  his  command, 
ib.  sets  sail  and  arrives  at  Brest,  ib. 
conspiring  with  Hume  to  seize  the  go« 
vemment,  absconds,  813.  appointed  by 
the  regency  one  of  the  council  to  govern 
Scotland  during  Albany's  absence,  817. 
made  president,  818.  Skirmish  between 
his  and  the  Angus  party  in  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh — he  escapes,  819.  declares 
the  king  of  age,  889.  besieged  with  the 
queen  in  Edinburgh  castle — submits, 
830.  joins  Angus,  833.  declared  regent, 
870.  thwarted  in  his  measures  by  the 
queen  regent  and  Beaton,  871.  loses  the 
fiivour  c^  the  people — courts  Beaton 
and  recants  from  the  protestant  profes- 
sion, 876.  de{«iilta  YAimKnLiX  QiNMK^^> 
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184.  Cioero,  Paulas  Oronat,  142. 
SoUniiB,  ib.  Herodian*  148.  Ammuams 
ManeUiniia.  144.  Dion,  145.  Bed^  147. 
6adaB»  150.  their  wart  with  the  Pieta 
and  Soots,  185.  defended  by  the  Ro-> 
mansy  who  pat  them  in  possession  of 
their  ancient  territory,  222,  8.  sabdaed 
by  the  Scots,  225.  drive  the  Irish  from 
their  AlMom,  227.  defeated  by  the  Soots 
•ad  Picts,  sae  for  peace,  229,  80.  ra- 
fiiaed  aid  by  the  Romans,  281.  csll  in 
the  Saxons,  282.  nnite  with  the  Scots 
and  Picts  against  them,  285.  Ibnn  an 
alliance  with  the  Scota,  287.  defeat  the 
Saxona  and  take  London,  248.  Saxona 
regain  the  power,  244.  drive  the  Britona 
to  Wales,  and  divide  the  kingdom  into 
seven  monarchies,  252. 

Brown,  John,  inhnman  murder  of,  by 
Glaverhouse,  v.  109, 110. 

Bruce,  Edward,  his  success  in  Gallo- 
way, L  482.  besi^^  Stirling  castle,  488. 
commands  the  right  wing  at  Baimock- 
bum,  488.  is  made  king  of  Ireland,  442. 
his  army  cot  ofl^  aud  himself  killed,  ib. 

Brace,  Robert^  enters  his  daira  to  the 
crown,  L  894.  his  genealogy,  897,  and 
note,  refuses  to  receive  the  crown  as  a 
vassal  to  England,  402.  his  daim  dis- 
missed, ib.  i^ses  to  swear  fealty  to 
Baliol,  ib.  is  offered  the  crown  by  Ed- 
ward, 405. 

Bruce,  Robert,  son  of  the  above, 
joins  Edward,  i.  418.  holds  a  conference 
with  Wallace,  414.  conspires  with  Cumin 
to  throw  off  the  English  yoke,  420. 
who  reveals  the  secret  to  Edward,  421. 
is  srraigned  for  treason,  ib.  escapes,  422. 
intercepts  a  messenger  from  Cumin 
with  letters  to  Edward,  ib.  finds  Cunun 
at  Dumfries,  upbraids  him  with  his 
treachery,  and  lolls  him,  ib.  is  crowned 
at  Scoone  by  the  wife  of  the  earl  of 
Buchan,  424,  and  note,  is  defeated  at 
Methven  and  at  Dalrie,  424-25.  his  wife 
taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  England,  426. 
his  three  brothers  taken  and  executed, 
ib.  passes  over  to  the  iBbuds,  426.  lands 
at  Carrick  and  takes  his  own  castle,  427. 
takes  the  castle  of  Inverness,  428.  the 
people  flock  to  his  standard,  ib.  seizes 
and  destroys  all  the  castles  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  ib.  defeats  Cumin  at  In- 
verury,  431.  wastes  Argyle  and  Gallo- 
way, 482.  takes  the  castles  held  by  the 
EngUsh,  ib.  invades  England  and  returns 
with  great  booty,  483.  takes  Perth  by 
storm,  and  levels  the  walls,  ib.  note. 
Dumfries,  Lanark,  &c.,  surrender  to  him, 
ib.  battle  of  Bannockburn,  438.  [see  note 
489.]  takea   Iknrick,  441.  Ova  crown 


ttOnSmed  to  hrm,  ib.  ^nea  ta  trtlm^ 
44S.   irritatea    hii     ^d^^I^    by    retjmrii^ 

Hmoi  to  produ^^e  their  titles  to  tik^i 
lands,  il5.  tbey  ranspiiv  against  himy 
ik  diMovers  the  plot,  Jiad  pomiha*  tti 
OOBqptntoT^,  44fi,  and  note.  UiS  \xt^ 
ifom  eicomtnuaicated,  tb,  i[iva;dci  £d^-' 
Im4  447.  tbe  Er^Liik  advancing,  be  wi^* 
dnivft  all  provi«ionft  io  thdr  roal^  i^ 
•ai  note:,  puntues  them  iu  tht^T  retfoi^j 
•ai  dcfeala  tbeiD,  447 -S.  Is  rvconeOe^ 
to  tile  pope,  and  rf:aefv&  Lhe  trvaty  wil^j 
Itece,  443.  settles  the  suDcestioa,  45ai< 
n^goitatei  with  B^iliol,  who  reaigui  tii  bin 
Ma  light  to  the  crown,  ib,  condnda 
peace  with  the  Engtiih^  457.  and  noli^ 
488.  intmita  flie  gofvenuml  to  Bn- 
dotph  and  I)GO|(laik  and  reCirai  to  Qv* 
drossy  ib.  hia  ^fing  adviflo  to  bii     ** 


459.  raoommeiida  Doog^  to  mnj  Ms 
heart  to  Jerasaleni,  460. 1  ^ 
Bmee^   Be?.    Bobert; 


to  mnj  1 
denth^Au 


oooneillor,  iiL  176.  wioiBto  ihm  mMa  af 
Jamaa  VL  177.  his  oonftraaeo  sritk  tte 
king  respecting  the  bmnJwd  kfds^  SH 
his  donbts  with  rqgttd  to  tlw  Ge«tt 
oonspiraqr>  270.  b«aiabed»  ib.  cmhi 
secretly  to  Edinbvi^  —  impriaoMd  d 
InTemess,  881. 

Boodeagfa,  neeifea  a  part  of  BsA> 
weU'a  estates,  iiL  818.  xeaeoea  W. 
Armstrong  from  Caiiiale  oMtfa^  SUl 
dellYered  to  Eliaabeth  for  thia  dta^ 
219.  sent  back  l^  her,  ib.  nvages  Bas- 
land  on  the  bordera,  247.  enters  inis 
ward  at  Berwick  on  aocoimt  of  Hms 
excesses,  ib. 

Buchan,  earl  o^  raTagee  NorthQ■tbc^ 
land  and  Cumberland  —  la^s  ssega  is 
Carlisle,  L  407.  comes  against  Bniea  si 
Gleneak,  but  dares  not  attack  him,  411 
is  defeated  by  Bruce  at  InTenuy,  431. 

Buchan,  John,  earl  o^  aent  to  IVoss 
to  assist  the  dauphin  in  obtaining  tfe 
crown,  ii.  17,  defeats  the  Engliab  d 
Little  Beaux,  19.  created  lord  high  eoa- 
stable  of  France,  ib.  £slla  in  battle  il 
Vemeuil,  21. 

Buchan,  countess  o^  confined  in  a 
cage  at  Berwick,  for  drowning  Bokrt 
Bruce,  i.  424,  note. 

Buchan,  General,  sent  from  Tnheil 
by  James  VII.   harasses   the   north,  ▼. 

290.  surprised  at  Cromdale,  ib.  ftftp^ 

291.  distresses  of  his  officers  who  entsial 
the  French  service,  810-12. 

Buchsnan,    Oeorge,    accused    oC   U^ 
theran  principles,  is  ordered  to  be  v^ 
bended — escapes — is    baniabed»   8 
accompanies    the    earl    of    Mr 
geut]  as  a  commissioner  to 
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preceptor  to  king  James  VL  iii.  21, 
Alienated  firom  Morton,  2i.  and  note. 

Buckingham,  suspected  of  poisoning 
king  James  VI.  iii.  389.  and  note. 

Bull,  Stephen,  vanquished  by  sir  An 
drew  Wood,  ii.  165. 

Burghley,  lord,  chosen  president  of 
parliament,  iv.  4?8. 

Burghs  fined  for  attempting  to  regain 
their  independence,  iv.  585. 

Burleigh,  lord,  chosen  president  of 
parliament,  iii-  548. 

Burnet,  Gilbert,  archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow, advised  by  the  king  to  resign  his 
chaige,  iv.  546.  restored,  595. 

Byng,  sir  George,  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  English  fleet  to  inter- 
cept the  pretender,  v.  551.  receives  the 
freedom  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  in  a 
gold  box,  556. 


Gadogan,  general,  second  in  command 
under  tbe  duke  of  Argyle,  vi.  156.  his  re- 
flections on  Argyle,  164.  note,  165.  note. 

Gsesar,  C.  J.,  his  account  of  Britain, 
i.  2,  7,  132-4. 

Galderwood,  David,  his  intrepid  con- 
duct when  examined  before  the  court  of 
high  commission,  iii.  359*  banished,  361, 
and  note. 

Caledonians,  the  Picts.  i.  9a 

Cambuslang,  extraordinary  revival  of 
religion  at,  vi.  312 — treated  by  the 
associate  presbytery  as  the  work  of  the 
devil,  315, 316. 

Camelon  near  Falkirk,  not  the  ancient 
Camelodunum,  i.  26-7.  and  note,  192-3. 

Cameron  of  Lochiel,  enters  into  an  as- 
sociation to  support  the  pretender,  vi. 
310.  joins  prince  Charles,  339.  proclaims 
JamesVIIl.  at  Ounkeld  ard  Perth,  347. 
takes  possession  of  £dinbuigh,355.  saves 
Ghisgow  from  pillage,  382.  wounded  at 
battle  of  Culloden,  427.  agrees  to  an- 
other  rising,  432.  destroys  his  property 
to  prevent  it  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
royslists,  438.  note,  attainted,  452.  his 
esUtes  forfeited,  488. 

Cameron,  John,  bishop  of  Glasgow, 
character  and  awful  death  of,  ii.  79. 

Cameron,  Richard,  falls  at  Aird*s  Moss, 
V.  26.  the  covenanters  afterwards  styled 
Cameronians,  30. 

Cameronians : — their  distressed  state 
V.  55.  their  declaration  and  testimony, 
56.  bum  the  test  at  Lanark,  57.  severe 
orders  of  ooundl,  59.  meeting  at 
Tweedsmuir,  ib.  instances  of  cruel  per- 
•ccution — lady    Douglas    of  -  Cavers, 
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Hume  of  Hume,  GO.  James  Robertson, 
61.  William  Cochrane,  62.  Sir  John 
Dalrymple,  66.  Andrew  Herron,  67. 
Martin  of  Dallarg,  GS.  Laurie,  tutor  of 
Blackwood,  69.  a  most  atrocious  procla- 
mation against  them,  70.  more  instances 
of  persecution : — Muirhead  of  Brasholm, 
Hamilton  of  Monkland,  71.  field  con- 
venticles revived,  88.  prisoners  rescued  at 
Enterkin,  69-90.  increased  persecutions, 
91.  their  extreme  sufiermgs,  94>8.  their 
apologetical  declaration,  98.  torture  em- 
ployed by  the  council  to  discover  the  au- 
thors of  it,  99.  those  who  did  not  djs* 
own  it  authorized  to  be  put  to  death,  ib. 
the  persecution  continued  with  increased 
rigour  under  James  Vll.  107.  instances, 
109-111.  means  resorted  to  to  extort  in- 
formation from  infants,  112.  two  wo- 
men drowned  at  Wigton,  113.  witnes- 
ses refusing  to  give  testimony  subjected 
to  the  same  punishment  as  the  accused, 
120.  persons  in  confinement  for  non- 
conformity sent  to  Dunnotter  castle, 
124*  their  shocking  treatment,  125.  re- 
fuse to  acknowledge  James  as  king,  166. 
their  conduct  at  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion, 191.  destroy  the  relics  of  idolatry 
in  Nithsdale,  &c.  199.  turn  out  the  cu- 
rates, ib.  draw  up  a  list  of  grievances, 
250.  covenants  renewed,  251.  differences 
among  them  respecting  their  support  of 
the  government,  ib.  their  petition  to  the 
estates,  252.  declare  forWilliam,  254.raise 
a  regiment  for  defence  of  the  kingdom, 
255-58.  which  defeats  the  rebels  at  Dun- 
keld,  268-275.  king's  supremacy  repeal- 
ed, and  outed  ministers  restored,  286. 
presbytery  re-established,  293.  all  for- 
feitures since  Pentland  repealed,  295. 
their  ministers  restored  to  the  establish- 
ment, 299.  the  body  still  refuse  to  join 
the  church,  409,  410.  their  fears  respect- 
ing the  union,  472.  bravery  of  their  re- 
giment at  Hocksted,  &2.  497.  their  con- 
duct at  the  battle  of  Preston,  vi.  149-50. 

See  SOCIBTY-MSN. 

Campbell,  Hugh,  sheriff' of  Ayr,  mur- 
ders earl  of  Cassilis,  ii.  236.  absconds,  ib. 

CampbeU,  sir  Hugh,  of  Cessnock,  his 
trial,  V.  76.  acquitted,  sent  to  the  Bass,79. 

Campbell  of  Shawfield,  his  house  at 
Glasgow  destroyed  by  the  mob,  vi. 
210-12. 

Cannon,  gen.  arrives  with  reinforce- 
ments to  Dundee,  v.  260.  succeeds  to 
the  command,  267.  defeated  by  the  Ca- 
meronian  regiment,  268.  surprised  at 
Cromdale— escapes  290-1. 

Carausius,  a  Roman  e.x\V&^  tdb&ma 
peace  V)ctwe%ii  x3r»  ^wa*  %5A'^\vX^-» 
Z 
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134.      Cirero,     Paulas    Oroiiiu»    148^ 
Solinus,  ib.  Herodian,    148.  Ammiamit 
Marceianufl,  144.  Dion,  145.  Bed^  147. 
Gildas,  150.  their  wart  with  ih«  Piflti 
and  Scots,  186.  defended   bj  the  Bo» 
mans,  who  put  them  in  poMSMm  of 
their  ancient  territory,  22SC  8.  mbdoBd 
by  the  Scots,  226.  drive  iha  Irish  ftwi 
their  AlMum,  227.  defestod  hj  tha  Seoli 
and  Picts,  sne  far  peMO^  829,  80.  n- 
fused  aid  by  the  Bomam^  281.  oQ  ' 
the  Saxons,  282.  unite  with  thi  F 
and  Picts  agidnst  them,  288.  fr 
alliance  with  tho  Scots,  23?.  ^    ^  "^ 
Saxons  and  take  London,  9    ..*  ,^^^ 
r^n  the  power,  U\.  dri^       <i/'  tf*^^ 
to  Wal«i  anj  diFidfc  i>      ^  ^^m  ted  coin- 
seven  raonarchia^  2&  2     ^'^  t'\  ^  ^  ™0" 

BrowT),  John,  inh     ^^TsT^  ^^\'    •  i 
Catve^houae,  v.  Wr  .-^^fi^it  ^FT'  "i^igles 

Brece,  EdwT.'  ^fy/^^""  '^  relieved  by 
way,  i  432.  V  %rA>  ^^^'  P'^«*«  » 
eonmlnds  '^'J'^^e^fldemn  the  Utter, 
buni^a''      'ti>J^*nflct  on  ft  number  of 

Br  p^^|lilAm^    npgotiat^ft   with 

enir         ^<J?"ft  7J^  im^Trofiiited  by  tor- 
nr  U  ^J^wntpci    chap!  din    to   king 

V  ^L^  0iA.  nianages  the    ai&lrs  of 

j^|2'  Sl30-  effects  of  his  advice  to 
^tjfTiib.  his  idea  of  presbjrtery,  249. 
/^^with  William  to  alter  his  orders 
/'^Jli  general  assembly,  333-35.  mo- 
^^I0g  oi  general  assembly,  560.  sent 
^^^ngrstulace  queen  Anne  on  the  fail- 
j^of  the  pretender's  invasion,  561.  again 
^loderator,  vi.  23.  deputed  to  London  to 
^ch  over  the  interests  of  the  chuidi,  35. 
friendly  to  the  toleration  of  the  episco- 
palians in  Scotland,  ib.  sent  to  congnt- 
culatc  George  I.  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  83. 

Casnilifl,  Gilb.  earl  of,  refuses  to  sub- 
mit  to  the  Hamiltons,  ii.  235.  cited  to 
trial,  is  murdered,  236. 

Cassilis  Gilb.  earl  of,  his  honourable 
conduct  in  returning  to  England  to  re- 
lieve his  hostages,  ii.  273.  his  advice  res- 
pecting the  punishment  of  Uuntly  for 
the  murder  of  the  chief  of  clan  Chattan, 
328.  sent  to  negotiate  the  marriage  of 
Mary  with  the  Dauphin,  335.  poisoned 
in  France,  338. 

Cassilis,  Gilb.  earl  of,  his  conduct  on 
trial  of  Bothwell,  ii.  445-6. 

Cassillis.  earl  of,  respresents  to  the 
king  the  dangerous  state  of  the  country, 
iv.  618. 

Cassiterides,  (isics  of  tin)  supposed  to 
be  the  most  ancient  name  of  Britain  and 
Ireland,  i.  1,  note 
Celts,  the  Aborigines  of  Europe,  i.  80. 


eonfirmed  to  hin  .  _.   , 

them  to  pw^  ;■*«?•  ^****  ■  5^^ 
hadi,  445;  ,^.  hi«  joomey  to  Spsm- 
ik  diaoov  ^P^^  *^  '''*  return  witboot 
a%  it,  385.  prockimed  king 
jisfa,  301.  causes  of  his  mipo- 
1^  :^i8  dcterminatioo  to  supiwrt 

ypacy,  and  his  control  over  the  elee- 
■  of  magistrates,  392.  nobles  resist 
«ne  resumption  of  church  propertv,  393. 
dispute  respecting  the  property  of  tithes 
settled,  395.  proceeds  to  Scotland,  49t 
his  retinue,  ib.  and  note,  his  entry  into 
Edinbuivli,  ib.  and  note,  his  coronatioa, 
403.  holds  a  pariianaent— ceremony  in 
opening  it,  404.  and  note,  subsidy  grant- 
ed, 405.  act  respecting  clerical  habits 
fraudulently  passed,  406.  receives  the 
**  grievances  and  petitions'*  of  the  minis- 
ters coldly,  408.  his  conduct  in  pariia- 
ment  offends  the  nobles,  409.  insults 
Lord  Rothes  and  Lindsay,  ib.  his  de- 
parture from  Scotland,  410.  erects 
Edinburgh  into  a  bishoprick,  ib.  rejects 
the  application  of  the  nobles  for  liberty 
of  discussion  in  parliament,  412.  bishops 
procure  a  warrant  to  hold  inqutsitonal 
courts  in  their  dioceses,  417,  and  note, 
advised  to  introduce  the  service-book  in 
Scotland.  418.  book  of  canons  repugnant 
to  presbyterians,  418-19.  its  contents, 
420.  book  of  common  prayer  disliked  as 
popish,  4^1.  ordered  to  be  used,  422. 
the  obfltniction  it  met  with  in  St.  Giles*, 
425.  the  city  laid  under  an  ec<!lesiastica] 
interdict,  426.  contradictory  reports  of 
the  tumult  sent  to  court,  427.  magistrates 
deprecate  the  king*s  anger,  ib.  bishops 
enforce  the  order  respecting  the  lituigy, 
ib.  petitions  agaiui^t  it,  428.  the  council 
suspend  the  use  of  it  for  the  present,  ib> 
he  orders  the  service  to  be  penisted  in, 
429.  petition  of  the  nobles,  &c.  and  re- 
presentation of  the  magistrates  of  Edin- 
burgh against  it,  43U.  conduct  of  the 
presbyterian  ministers,  433. 8upplications 
from  200  parishes  against  it,  435.  the 
supplicants  ordered  to  leave  the  city,  and 
privy  council  and  courts  uf  law  to  remo\'e 
to  Linlithgow,  436.  supplicants  refuse  to 
separate  till  they  fix  on  a  rallying  point, 
ib.  draw  up  an  act  of  accusation  against 
the  bishops — citizens  of  Edinburgh  force 
the  magistrates  to  restore  the  ministers 
they  had  suspended,  and  to  concur  ia 
the  supplications,  437.  not  at  Edinbuigh, 

438.  quelled  by  the  presbyterian  nobles, 

439.  court  of  session  and  council  remove 
to  Stirling,  440.  bis  answer  to  the  sup. 
plication,  441.  the  accusation  against  the 
bishops,  presented  to  the  coimcil,  44^. 
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who  refuse  to  do  any  thing  without  the 
king's  instructions,  ib.  proclamation 
forbidding  the  meetings  of  the  reformers, 
445.  protested  against  by  the  nobles,  447. 
national  covenant  renewed,  448-54.  coun- 
cil represent  the  necessity  of  mild  mea- 
sures, 456.  the  demands  of  the  coye- 
nanters,  458.  proceedings  of  the  people 
—condemned  by  the  ministers,  459. 
insists  on  the  covenant  being  given  up, 
460.  resolves  on  reducing  the  covenan- 
ters by  force,  470,  1.  Hamilton  repeats 
the  requests  of  the  supplicants,  471.  in- 
structs Hamilton  to  offer  a  king's  cove- 
nant, 472.  approves  of  the  conduct  of 
Aberdeen,  in  refusing  to  join  the  cove- 
nanters, 473.  gives  Hamilton  powers  to 
grant  concessions  till  he  was  ready  to 
act,  472.  grants  the  original  demands  of 
the  tables,  475.  but  instructs  Hamilton 
to  sow  discord  among  the  parties,  ib.  his 
concessions  not  satisfactory,  476.  the 
original  covenant  proclaimed,  477.  the 
tables  protest  against  it,  478.  approves 
of  Hamilton  postponing  the  assembly  at 
Gksgow,  but  instructs  him  to  promote 
divisions,  481.  he  declares  that  episco- 
pacy may  be  limited,  not  abolished,  484. 
determines  to  lead  the  army  against  the 
covenanters,  500.  refuses  aid  proffered  by 
France,  ib.  army  assembles  at  York,  504. 
sends  Hamilton  to  the  Forth,  509.  de- 
sires  him  to  amuse  the  covenanters  with 
negotiations  till  he  advances  to  the  bor- 
ders, 511.  recalls  him,  ib.  advances  from 
York.  514.  issues  a  conciliatory  procla- 
mation, 515.  another  requiring  uncondi- 
tional submission,  ib.  entrenches  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Tweed,  519.  hints  a 
desire  for  peace,  ib.  covenanters  send  a 
petition,  ib.  commissioners  appointed  to 
negotiate,  520.  he  interrupts  their  con- 
ference, ib.  his  answer  to  the  demands  of 
the  covenanters,  521.  a  treaty  concluded, 
522.  disavows  the  concessions  made  in  it, 
5i4.  appoints  Traquair  commissioner, 
526.  his  instructions  to  him,  527.  hb 
objections  to  the  acts  passed  in  the  as- 
sembly, 533.  his  perfichotts  instructions 
to  Traquair,  534.  suddenly  prorogued, 
535.  parliament  opened,  ib.  consents  to 
receive  a  deputation  from  it,  536.  but 
determines  on  hostilities  before  they  ar- 
rive, 537.  receives  the  deputation,  ib. 
conferences  with  them,  537-9.  seizes  as 
a  pretext  for  hostilities  a  letter  written 
by  the  nobles  to  the  king  of  France,  540. 
Loudon's  explanation,  541.  sends  the 
commissioners  to  the  Tower,  ib.  sends 
an  order  to  behead  Loudon — recalls  it  on 
the  representation  of  Hamilton,  542,  and 


note,  the  English  parliament  refractory, 
545.  dissolves  it,  546.  a  convocation  of 
the  clergy  vote  a  supply,  ib*  raises  an 
army,  547.  issues  his  manifesto — declares 
the  acts  of  the  Scottish  parliament  trea- 
sonable, 549.  releases  Loudon,  and 
sends  him  with  proposals  to  the  cove- 
nanters, 556.  his  army  advances  to  New- 
castle, 557.  he  arrives  at  Yoric,  564.  Con- 
way attacked  by  the  Soots,  and  defeated 
at  Newbum-fords,  565,  6,  his  army  re- 
treats to  York,  569.  the  covenanters  pe- 
tition for  peace  ib.  London,  York,  &c. 
also  petition,  570,  his  answer  to  the  co- 
venanters requiring  them  to  state  their 
demands  specifically,  which  he  would 
submit  to  a  council  of  nobles,  571. 
their  demands,  ib.  his  correspondence 
with  Montrose  discovered,  573.  meets 
the  council  of  peers,  574.  they  advise 
commissioners  to  be  appointed  to  treat 
with  the* Scots,  575.  they  meet  at  Rip- 
pon,  ib*  a  cessation  of  arms  agreed  to, 
576.  the  conferences  removed  to  Lon- 
don, 578.  a  truce  concluded,  ib.  calk 
an  English  parliament — influence  of  the 
Scots  on  the  house  of  commons,  iv.  10. 
Strafford  impeached,  ib.  and  Laud,  ib. 
charges  of  the  lords  against  him,  11. 
London  petitions  parliament  against 
episcopacy,  13.  reluctantly  consents  to 
the  demands  of  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners, 14,15b  consents  to  the  attainder 
against  Strafford,  and  to  a  bill  prevent- 
ing the  dissolution  of  parliament  with- 
out its  consent,  17.  treaty  concluded 
with  the  Scots,  18.  tampers  with  the 
Scottish  noblemen,  20.  determines  to 
visit  Scotland,  21.  a  second  correspon- 
dence with  Montrose  discovered,  ib. 
arrives  at  Edinburgh,  25,  and  note. 
^nforms  to  presbyterian  mode  of  wor- 
ship, 26.  opens  parliament,  27.  pariia- 
ment  asserts  its  privileges,  28.  covenant 
and  bond  of  obedience  passed,  29.  treaty 
with  Enghmd  ratified,  30.  grants  parlia- 
ment the  power  of  appomting  the  offi- 
cers of  state,  31,  and  note,  royalists  dis- 
pleased with  his  concessions,  33.  he  is 
suspected  as  privy  to  the  "  Incident,'* 
34i  goes  strongly  guarded  to  parliament, 
36.  inveighs  against  Hamilton,  38.  de- 
mands an  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  ib. 
parliament  dedares  that  a  plot  existed 
against  Hamilton  and  Argyle— desire 
them  to  resume  their  seats,  ib.  English 
parliament  akumed  at  it,  39.  suspect  the 
king  of  a  similar  design  on  them,  40.  or- 
der a  strong  guard  in  London  and  Weat- 
minister,  to  protect  them,  ib.  horrid 
massacre   of  the  ^tQteiK3MiX&   \\x  ^s»l-^ 
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land,  42.  he  is  suspected  of  being  privy 
to  it,  44.  and  note,  lays  accounts  of  it 
before  the  Scottish  parliament— who 
offer  assistance  to  quell  it,  ib>  the  En< 
glish  parliament  impute  the  massacre  to 
his  evil  councils,  45.  and  desire  a  change, 
46.  the  Scottish  parliament  rises,  47. 
he  leaves  Scotland,  49.  his  design  in 
visiting  Scotland,  59,  60.  remonstrance 
of  the  English  parliament,  61.  his  en- 
thusiastic  reception  in  London,  62.  dis- 
misses the  guard  ordered  by  parliament, 
63.  remonstrance  presented — his  re- 
marks upon  it,  64.  proceedings  of  par- 
liament respecting  the  Irish  rebellion — 
disagreement  between  the  two  houses, 
65.  riot  in  Westminster,  66.  bishops 
impeached,  67.  he  impeaches  Kimbol- 
ton,  &c.  ib.  proceeds  in  person  to  de- 
mand them,  68.  leaves  Whitehall,  70, 
and  note,  parliament  meets^impeached 
members  present — apprised  of  his  hos- 
tile intentions — their  prompt  proceedings 
in  consequence,  ib.  he  assembles  troops 
at  Windsor,  11.  the  representation  of 
the  Scottish  commissioners  to  him,  ib. 
to  parliament,  72.  offers  of  mediation, 
ib.  disapproves  of  their  interference — 
they  are  thanked  by  parliament,  73. 
he  reluctantly  consents  to  allow  the 
Scots  to  send  assistance  to  Ireland,  ib. 
determines  to  send  the  queen  to  Hol- 
land, ib.  refuses  to  give  up  the  forts  and 
militia  to  parliament,  74.  ne  commences 
hostilities — disappointed  in  an  attempt 
upon  Hull,  75.  retires  to  York,  76.  his 
hollow  negotiations  with  parliament — 
they  vote  his  taking  arms  a  breach  of 
the  trust  reposed  in  him,  and  all  who 
assisted  him  traitoi's — receives  supplies 
from  Holland — deserted  by  the  fleet — 
another  fruitless  attempt  upon  Hull,  ib. 
propositions  submitted  to  him  by  parlia- 
ment, ib.  his  reply,  77.  commencement 
of  hostilities — the  royal  standard  raised 
at  Nottingham,  ib.  again  refuses  the 
proffered  mediation  of  the  Scots,  78. 
advised  bv  Hamilton  to  recall  the  queen 
from  Holland,  80.  his  letter  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  ib.  they  supplicate  for 
uniformity  in  religion,  83.  his  letter  to 
the  conservators  of  the  peace,  88,  and 
note,  they  join  in  proposing  to  invite 
the  queen  to  return  and  mediate,  89. 
he  rejects  the  offer,  and  declares  he  will 
make  no  conce$;sion  to  the  parliament, 
ib.  parliament  of  England  applies  to  the 
Scots  for  assistance^  90.  his  counter-ad- 
dress,  ib.  grants  safe  conduct  to  the 
Scots  commissioners  to  mediate,  95. 
retrospect  of  the  campaign,  96.  parlia- 


to  Oifiwd 
Co  trett  for  pmrrt  demaiidi  of  both 
partiei— iNUfiiament  breakv  off  the  i 
tiationt,  JOatheScottiiheoiBinii  ~ 
arrive,  ib.  he  reliaea  tbeir 
101.  hia  replv  to  the  petitioa  of  die  ge- 
nera) aawmUj,  109-3.  die  qneen  kadi 
at  Burlington,  103.  sanetiona  die  nioc 
of  MontroM  to  aaaaaainate  die  dneff  of 
the  covenanten,  lOS.  the  pbn  defeated^ 
ib.  a  convention  of  eatatea  oalkd  widioat 
hii  advice,  107.  senda  eommiMioDcn  to 
Scotland  to  prevent  anj  treaty  witli  the 
English  parliament,  and  the  letmii  of 
the  army  from  Ireland,  108.  his  dedua- 
tion,  ib.  his  firuitlen  attempt  to  fetter 
the  convention,  109.  his  cause  prosper- 
ous in  England,  ib.  concludes  a  truce 
with  the  Irish  rebels,  126.  the  light  in 
which  this  was  viewed  in  Scodand— 
they  raise  an  army  to  assiat  the  English 
parliament,  ib.  hit  answer  to  their  mani- 
festo, 130.  receives  Montrose  into  hit 
confidence,  131.  authorizea  the  introdiie- 
tion  of  10,000  Irish  into  Scotland,  IS? 
requested  to  call  an  assembly  of  dfivinei 
to  decide  on  uniformity  of  worship,  kc 
133.  proclaims  it  illegal,  ib.  declares  the 
Westminster  assembly  illegal,  ib.  his 
forces  retire  before  the  covenanters  to 
York,  143.  his  army  defeated  at  Marston 
Moor,  146.7.  his  affiurs  rather  prosper- 
ous, 165.  jealousy  of  the  parliamentary 
leaders,  ib.  he  makes  advances  to  pariia- 
ment  for  peace.— he  dismisses  the  de- 
puties sent  to  Oxford  with  propositions, 
169.  negotiations  at  Uxbridge,  170.  cam- 
paign opens,  205.  takes  and  plunders 
Leicester,  i;06,  defeated  at  Naseby,  207- 
8.  his  cabinet  taken — exposure  of  his 
treachery,  208.  he  retires  to  Wales,  ih. 
Bath,  Bristol,  &c.  taken  by  the  parlia- 
ment army,  209.  advances  to  Litcnfield, 
210.  raises  the  siege  of  Hereford,  ib. 
arrives  at  Oxford,  211.  appoints  Mon- 
trose captain-general  of  Seotland,  215. 
proposes  peace  to  parliament — their  an- 
swer, 228.  negotiates  to  bring  over  an 
Irish  force,  229.  disclaims  the  treaty 
concluded  by  Glamorgan  for  this  pur- 
pose, 230.  parliament  consent  to  offer 
him  propositions  for  him  to  answer,  231, 
he  offers  toleration  to  the  independents, 
ib.  flatters  the  prcsbyterians,  232.  in- 
trigues with  the  independents prcsby- 
terians, 236.  and  the  Scottish  army, 
237.  he  escapes  from  Oxford,  23S.  ar* 
rives  in  the  Scottish  camp,  239.  oiden 
Newark  to  surrender — ^proceed*  widi  dM 
army  to  Newcastle,  ib.  jparlmMCBK  4t» 
mands  him  to  be  sent  to  WarwiA  CHdi 
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•^the  Scots  refuse  to  give  him  up,  2iO. 
cnrdera  Montrose  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
242.  his  message  to  Parliament  on  going 
to  the  Scots,  ib.  the  Scottish  com- 
missionen  and  amy  deny  any  arrange- 
ments to  have  been  made  with  him, 
243.4,  and  note,  refuses  to  grant  the 
covenant,  247,  and  note  his  controversy 
with  Mr.  Henderson,  248.  propositions 
made  to  him  by  the  English  and  Scots, 
252.  commissioners  present  them.  254. 
the  officers  on  their  knees  desire  his 
consent,  ib.  earl  of  Loudon*s  pathetic 
address,  255.  his  unsatis&ctory  answer, 
257.  reception  of  it  in  parliament,  258. 
pressed  by  the  Scots  to  consent  to  the 
covenant,  262.  he  remains  obstinate, 
263.  resolutions  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment respecting  the  disposal  of  his  per- 
son, 265.  remains  inflexible  with  respect 
to  the  propositions,  269.  requests  to  be 
allowed  to  come  to  London — ^parliament 
appoints  Holmby  House  for  his  resi- 
dence, 271.  the  estates  resolve  on  de- 
livering him  to  the  English  273.  deli- 
vered, 274.  dissensions  in  the  army, 
275  8.  parliament  votes  them  to  be  dis- 
banded— ^they  refuse,  278.  they  get  pos- 
session of  the  king,  ib.  march  to  St  Al- 
bans, 279.  overawe  parliament,  ib.  parlia. 
•ment  overawed  by  the  populace,  call 
the  army  to  their  assistance,  280.  the 
army  court  the  king  and  grant  him  more 
liberty,  281-2.  strenuously  advised  by  the 
queen  to  attach  himself  to  the  indepen- 
dents, 282.  he  haughtilv  rejects  their 
proposals,  283.  his  conciliatory  letter  to 
the  army  too  late,  285.  again  refuses  the 
propositions  of  the  parliament,  ib.  a 
clandestine  treaty  with  the  Soots  com- 
menced, ib.  Scots  request  him  to  re- 
tire to  Berwick — he  escapes  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  207.  his  offers  to  parliament, 
289.  his  excuse  for  his  conduct  un- 
satisfactory to  the  Scots,  290.  terms 
on  which  the  parliament  will  admit 
him  to  a  personal  treaty,  ib.  oppos- 
ed by  the  Scottish  commissioners,  291. 
urges  them  to  come  to  the  Isle  of  Wight 
•—concludes  a  treaty  with  them,  293. 
its  conditions,  ib.  frustrated  in  an  at- 
tempt to  escape,  295,  and  note,  par- 
liament declares  that  he  ceased  to  reign, 
296.  insurrections  in  London  and  other 
places  in  his  favour,  315.  fresh  negotia- 
tions with  parliament,  316.  parliament 
commences  a  new  treaty  with  hino — 
presbjrterians  anxious  to  conclude  it, 
331.  the  negotiations,  332-3.  broken  oS, 
333.  his  ineffectual  endeavours  to  pro- 
cure  support  in  Ireland,  334.  the  army 


demands  justice  on  him  as  the  cause  of 
all  the  troubles— take  possession  of  his 
person,  and  carry  him  to  Hurst  castle 
— ^parliament  protests  against  this,  335. 
the  army  overawe  them — the  commons 
declare  his  concessions  unsatis&ctory, 
and  treason  in  him  to  levy  war  against 
the  people — the  lords  refuse  their  ac- 
cession to  this — the  commons  declare 
themselves  the  supreme  power  ot  the 
nation — erect  a  high  court  of  justice  for 
his  trial,  336-7,  and  notes,  trial  com- 
mences, 339.  the  charges  against  him, 
340.  his  objections  to  the  court  and 
charges,  341.  overruled,  ib.  found  guilty 
— ^his  appeal  to  the  lords  and  commons 
refused,  ib.  his  sentence,  343.  his  beha- 
viour after  sentence,  ib.  and  upon  the 
scaffold,  344.  his  dying  declaration,  345. 
beheaded,  346.  his  character,  347,  and 
note,  reflections,  349. 

Charles  If.  retires  to  France  to  his 
mother,  iv.  209.  joined  by  Lauderdale 
and  others  in  Holland,  361.  conditions 
on  which  he  is  to  succeed  to  the  throne* 
362.  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh,  36a  the 
demands  of  the  Scottish  parliament  be- 
fore he  should  exercise  the  royal  power, 
364.  his  treatment  of  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners, 369.  obliged  to  leave  Hol- 
land, ib.  proceeds  to  France,  is  coldly 
received.»goes  to  Jersey,  372.  to  Bre* 
da  where  the  treaty  for  his  return  to 
Scotland  is  completed,  ib.  urges  Mon- 
trose to  make  a  descent  on  Scotland, 
372.  his  instructions  to  him,  373, 
note,  arrives  at  the  mouth  of  Spey — 
swears  to  the  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant, 383.  proceedings  with  regard  to 
his  attendants,  ib*  causes  of  distrust 
between  him  and  the  covenanters,  384w 
arrangements  made  in  his  court  irksome 
to  him,  385.  the  kingdom  invaded  by 
the  En^ish,  387.  he  arrives  in  the  camp 
at  Edinbuii^h,  391,  refuses  to  sanction 
a  prodamation  addressed  to  the  invad- 
ing army,  392.  is  hurried  to  Dunferm* 
line,  393.  constrained  to  accede  to  the 
<<  Dunfermline  Declaration,**  396.  his 
conduct  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
defeat  at  Dunbar,  401.  the  esutes  purge 
his  household  of  malignants,  404.  entera 
into  a  conspiracy  with  them  to  seise 
the  estates^the  Start,  ib.  followed  and 
brought  back,  405.  his  apology  for  the 
« start"  407.  his  letter  to  the  heritore 
of  Fife  on  the  occasion,  408.  his  fint 
speech  to  parliament,  414  his  corona- 
na^on,  420-7.  takes  command  of  the 
army — ^its'  excellent  position,  430.  in* 
duced  by  fSdse  representations  to  ma.cdbb. 
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the  queen  regent,  370*  the  French  de- 
fcetcNl  at  Leirh,  371.  aneaooetiliil  m 
their  tiege  of  Leith,  S7t.  make  peace 
with  the  French,  377. 

Conaerveton  of  the  peace,  convened, 
iv.  87.  inclined  to  troat  the  king,  88, 
and  note,  propoaal  for  the  queen  to  me* 
diate  between  the  king  and  parliament, 
89.  rejected  by  him,  ib.  vpfAy  to  the 
king  and  parliament  for  safe  oondnct  to 
commitsionen  to  mediate,  84,  85.  their 
committioncrs  arrire  at  Oxford— their 
instmcdont,  100.  the  king  refuses  their 
mediation,  10 1,  insulted,  108.  recalled, 
and  their  conduct  approved,  ib. 

Constantine,  the  Roman  emperor, 
bom  in  Britain,  i.  202.  withdraws  all 
the  Roman  forces  from  it,  217. 

Constantine  I.  his  reign,  i.  885. 

Constantine  II.  crowned  at  Scoone, 
284.  attacks  the  Danes  on  their  landmg 
in  Fife— defeats  a  part  of  their  army- 
pursues  them  to  a  fortiied  camp  near 
Crail — closes  roost  of  h»  army — taken 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death,  285^  8,  and 
note* 

Constantine  III.  i.  298.  joins  the 
Danes  against  the  English,  293.  defeat- 
ed, ib.  resigns  the  crown,  294. 

Constsntine  IV.  declared  king  by  the 
people,  i.  318.  the  throne  disputttl  by 
Malcolm,  son  of  Kenneth,  319.  attack- 
ed by  Kenneth,  Malcolm's  brother— 
they  meet  in  battle,  and  both  finll,  320. 

Cope,  sir  John,  apprized  of  the  young 
pretender's  motions,  vi.  343.  ordered  to 
proceed  to  Fort  Augustus,  344.  difficul- 
ties attending  his  march,  ib.  proceeds  to 
Inverness,  346.  lands  at  Dnnbar,  355. 
advances  to  Haddington,  359.  defeated 
at  Preston-pans,  364.  escapes  to  Ber* 
wick,  365. 

Corbredus  I.  his  reign,  i.  1 77. 

Corbredus  II.  sumamed  Galdus,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Galgacus  of  Tacitus, 
king,  i.  179.  the  first  who  contended 
with  the  Romans,  ib.  defeated  by  Agri- 
cola  in  the  battle  of  the  Grampians,  181, 
and  note,  he  expels  the  Romans,  182. 
his  death,  ib. 

Court  of  high  rommission  instituted, 
iii.  334.  remodelled,  347.  abolished,  iv. 
48.  again  introduced,  515.  nobles  a- 
shamed  of  its  iniquitous  proceedings — 
it  expires,  516.  revived  in  England, 
under  James  VII.  v.  166. 
Covenant,  national,  swont  to  by  James 
VI.  iii.  39.  solemnly  renewed,  221. 
sketch  of  its  stipulations,  449-451.  ob- 
jections against  it  removed,  463.  solemn- 
ly sworn  at  Edm\mT|[^\i,  ^^.  \)f  «^^<& 


W.  117.180.  ( 

190.ntiiedbyj 

121.  ewmrti 

to  bt  theB 

derad  to  be  hKm  hv  tte  1 

note,   ntiiad  hf  no 

mcnt,  184.  mnmt» 

vrawndf  TQidlf  MM  M^i  4Mt»  kii 
non  re-cMM^iid,  All*  OBrat 
bonh  by  the  eooBcil,  t*  57. 

Covenanters,  blockade  E«fiBb«)|li  cw- 
tle,  and  pot  gaaida  on  the  cHy  9        "^ 
488*  confamioea  with  Jfaiii|. 
coo^.^retiMie  to  idioBDee  hbo  csqvs 
464— their  altnnatani,  4ei  W 
miuei  to  imvcmud  uwkiiiB^  d 
iIk — Ibroed   to  abandoe  nia 
486.  his  coodliatiory  Of  eiUuoi^  i 
dedaratwi^  487.  hie    *     ~     ~ 
lishesthec 


ibly  called  at  OlH«o«r,  [188B,]4n. 
then- measures  to  secure  a  flMgori^,  18a 
protest  Mafant  the  bisbopo  dttnv  ll 

to  command  dieff  appcarttnee*  468.  At 
accusations,  48Sw  otatioo  to  tbo  Wrinps 
to  appear  before  the  aaaenbly  icod  htm 
every  pulpit,  ib.  dedinatore  d  ths 
bishops  read— answers  Co  it,  488.  tiaai- 
ilton  leaves  the  assemblj— -diaaolves  it, 
489.  they  protest,  ib.  diacliaiKed  hj  m^ 
chunation — continue  their  aittiogs,  4M. 
all  assemblies  since  1604  declared  mA 
494.  their  proceedings  reociiided,  485b 
excommunicate  the  btabopa»  ib.  iliaifii 
on  which  they  were  oondenned,  ik 
ministers  excluded  from  civil  power,  488. 
assert  their  right  to  meet,  reaerviag  te 
the  king  the  right  to  indict  a  genenl  as* 
sembly,  ib.  their  addresa  to  tiie  kn^ 
497;  prepare  for resistinghim,  500. snp> 
plied  with  money  from  France^  501.  A* 
Leslie  recalled  from  Germatny,  ib.  tske 
Edinbuiigh  and  Dunbarton  rastlfa  TVa 
quair's  residence  at  Dalkeith,  with  the 
ammunition  intended  for  Hdinbuotgh  ess- 
tie,  and  the  regalia-^Tantalioa  and 
Douglas,  505.  fortify  Leith  and  coast  eC 
Fife,  509  Hamilton  arrives  in  the 
Forth,  ib.  they  desire  him  to  procme  a 
free  parliament,  510.  their  army  i 
to  the  borders,  515.  their  '  * 
the  king's  proclamation, 
timidity,  ib.  lord  Holhuid  wm^ 
>!Memt  S16«  encamp  on  Am 
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Bight  of  the  £ng)i8h,  ib.  description  of 
the  camp  and  discipline,  5]  7.  present  a 
petition  to  the  king,  519.  appoint  com- 
missioners to  treat,  590.  their  demands, 
521.  his  frivolous  conduct,  ib.  they  re- 
solve to  advance,  528.  a  treaty  condad- 
e<l,  ib.  reasons  for  their  agreeing  to  it, 
525.  th«  treaty  unsatisfactory  to  both 
parties,  ib.  a  general  assembly  held — act 
containing  the  causes  and  remedy  of  the 
evils  in  the  church  passed,  529. — Tra- 
quair*s  declaration — overruled,  530.  pro- 
cure the  covenant  to  be  renewed — Tra- 
quair's  reservation — the  assembly's  ex- 
planation,  532.  the  king  refuses  to  rati- 
fy the  acts  passed,  533.  remonstrance 
against  the  sudden  prorogation  of  parlia- 
ment, 536.  their  alacrity  and  zeal  in  pro- 
viding for  the  public  safety,  547.  parlia- 
ment excludes  the  bishops  from  their 
seats — ratifies  the  acts  of  assembly — 
choose  a  committee  to  manage  the  ar- 
my, raise  money,  &c  &c.  548,  9.  the 
king  declares  these  acts  treasonable,  540. 
castle  of  Edinburgh  fires  on  the  town, 
ib.  an  army  levied — Sir  A.  Leslie  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief,  ib.  assem- 
bly meets  at  Aberdeen,  552.  act  passed 
against  private  persons  explaining  the 
scriptures,  or  admitting  to  &mily  wor- 
ship more  than  the  members  of  the  &- 
mily,  555.  army  arrives  at  Dunse,  557* 
prompted  by  a  letter  forged  by  SaviJe, 
occ.  they  resolve  to  enter  England,  558, 
9.  publish  their  intentions,  ib.  cross  the 
Tweed,  563.  defeat  a  party  from  Ber- 
wick, ib.  encamp  on  Newcastle-muir, 
ib.  march  to  Newbum,  ib.  defeat  the 
English.  565,  6.  Dunl>arton  castle  sur- 
renders, 566.  a  surprise  at  Dunse  defeat- 
ed— Dunglas  magazine  explodes,  ib.  be- 
siege the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  ib.  it  sur- 
renders, 567.  the  king*s  forces  evacuate 
Newcastle,  ib.  covenanters  take  posses- 
sion, 568.  inform  lord  mayor  of  London 
of  their  success,  and  determination  not 
to  interrupt  the  coal  trade,  ib.  take 
Durham,  ib.  Tynemouth,  and  Shields, 
569.  supplicate  for  peace,  under  guar- 
antee of  the  English  parliament,  570. 
their  demands,  571.  they  levy  contri- 
butions, 572.  the  army  becomes  dis- 
contented, 573.  reinforcements  sent  to 
it,  574.  the  king  appoints  commis- 
sioners to  treat  with  them,  575.  they 
meet  at  Rippon,  ib.  a  cessation  of 
arms  agreed  to,  576.  demand  subsistence 
for  their  army,  ib.  agreed  to,  577.  con- 
ference removed  to  London,  578.  their 
high  expectations  from  this,  ib.  a  truce 
concluded,    ib.    their   charges   aguntt 
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Laud,  iv.  11.  expecting  England  to  ac- 
cept the  covenant,  do  not  press  the  trea- 
ty, ib.  propose  a  uniformity  of  worship, 
12.  effects  of  the  preaching  of  the  pres- 
byterian  ministers  in  London,  13,  and 
note,  treaty  concluded — apply  to  the 
English  parliament  for  a  unirormity  of 
worship,  ib.  act  of  oblivion — persons  ex- 
cepted from  it,  20.  parliament  meets, 
27.  their  firmness  in  respect  of  their 
privileges,  28.  covenant  and  bond  of 
obedience  approved  by  the  king  and  es- 
tates, ib.  act  of  amity  with  Enghnd  and 
Ireland,  30.  obtain  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing the  officers  of  state,  31.  offio*  assis- 
tance to  quell  the  rebellioB  in  Ireland, 
44,  5.  decision  of  the  general  assembly 
respecting  private  reli^ous  meetings, 
50-2.  correspondence  with  the  English 
presbyterians-— disavow  independency, 
53.  desire  uniformity  in  worship  and 
church  government,  54.  a  committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
highkmds  and  islands,  56,  note,  state 
of  parties  at  the  king's  departure,  57-9. 
objects  of  the  king's  late  visit— general 
assembly  meets,  60.  communications 
from  the  English  parliament,  &c.  81,  8. 
project  of  uniformity  revived,  82.  their 
supplication  to  the  king  respecting 
uniformity  of  worship,  83.  desire  the 
commissioners  in  London  to  use  every 
Uiwful  means  to  accomplish  this  end,  ibw 
answer  of  the  English  parliament,  stat- 
ing their  baring  oilled  an  assembly  of 
divines,  85.  and  inviting  them  to  send 
some  of  their  ministers  to  it,  86.  disap- 
pointed in  their  hopes  by  the  king's 
letter  to  the  council,  87.  commissioners 
arrive  from    England,  demanding  aid, 

112.  and  from  the  Westminster  divines, 

1 13.  discussions  respecting  the  principle 
on  which  assistance  was  to  be  given. 
114-17.  the  solemn  league  and  covenant 
agreed  upon,  117-21.  approved  by  the 
assembly,  120.  and  note,  ratified  by 
the  estates,  121.  remarks  upon  it,  122. 
pass  an  act  against  the  dissemination 
of  books  tending  to  separation,  and 
free  discussion  on  the  point  of  uni 
formity,  124u  and  against  witchcraft, 
ib.  the  solemn  league  and  covenant 
sanctioned  by  the  English  parliament, 
ib.  and  note  125.  sworn  in  St.  Giles* 
church  by  the  estates,  &c.  and  ordered 
to  be  sworn  throughout  the  kingdom,  ib. 
plan  for  murdering  the  heads  of  the  co- 
venanters defeated,  ib.  peremptory  or- 
ders for  enforcing  the  covenanti^raise 
an  army  to  assist  the  Eni^jiiak  iv^xax 
the  kVikg,  \%^.  \j«iXx«  %vv^\xi\j^  ^^o^- 
A 
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maiider,  127.  their  declaration,  1S8, 
note,  it  asMmbles  on  the  bordera,  129. 
their  manifefto,  ib.  the  knig*8  answer  to 
it,  ISO.  their  oommiffioiieri  to  the  West- 
mintter  astemblj  arrive  in  London,  134. 
refuse  to  agree  to  a  chnrch  goremoient 
difierent  from  their  own,  136.  armj  aa- 
semblet  at  Hariaw,  13B.  adraoce  to 
Morpeth— to  Newcastle— checked  hj 
a  sortie,  110.  leare  it  invested — enter 
Sunderland — their  dntress  for  prori- 
stons,  141.  defeat  the  roralists  at  HiU 
too,  ib.  at  Selbr,  142.  defeated  in  an 
assault  on  York,  14i.  raise  the  siege, 
14S.  prince  Ropert  defeated  at  Marston 
Moor,  147-S,  note-  Yock  surrenders, 
140.  take  Newcastle  by  assault,  150. 
Tjme  castle  surrenders,  151.  defeated 
at  Tippermuir  by  Montrose,  158.  at 
Aberdeen,  160.  the  town  sacked,  161, 
and  note,  geiiersl  assembly  confirms  the 
censures  against  Montrose  and  Huntly, 
164.  parliament  send  commissionefs  to 
treat  with  the  king,  165.  extraordinary 
efforts  to  raise  an  army,  183.  getieral 
assembly's  spirited  sddress  to  parlia- 
ment, ib.  to  the  nobles,  mirasten,  &c. 
ib.  representation  to  the  king,  187.  di- 
rectory for  public  worship  adopted  by 
the  assembly  of  divines  presented  to  the 
sssembly  188.  form  of  worship  prescribed, 
1H9.  Hurry  defeated  by  Montrose,  195. 
Baillie  defeated  by  Montrose,  197.  as- 
sembly  at  VV^estminster  decides  in  favour 
of  presbytery,  201.  decision  of  parlia- 
ment di>appoints  the  presbyterians,  203. 
lose  their  ascendency  in  England,  206. 
lake  Carlisle,  209.  advance  into  Eng- 
land— attempt  to  seduce  them  into  a 
separate  negotiation  ineffectual,  ib.  they 
invest  Hereford,  210.  raise  the  siege,  ib. 
their  forces  in  Scotland  defeated  at  Kil- 
syth by  Montrose,  214.  the  English 
parliament  refuses  to  establish  presby. 
tery  as  the  exclusive  form  of  worship, 
225,  6.  their  army  neglected — stipula- 
tions  on  which  it  remained  in  England, 
227.  besiege  Newark,  ib.  estates  meet 
at  St.  Andrew's,  232.  trial  of  those  who 
had  joined  or  assisted  Montrose,  ib.  and 
note,  instructions  to  their  commissioners 
respecting  peace  with  the  king,  233. 
prohibit  the  printing  of  any  books  on 
religion,  234.  enact  schools  in  every 
parish,  21)5.  coolness  between  them  and 
the  English  parliament,  ib.  the  king 
comes  to  the  camp  at  Newark — his  re- 
ception— they  inform  the  English  com- 
missioners of  it — procure  an  order  for 
the  surrender  of  Newark,  and  nuuxh 
north,   239.   the  king  accompanies  the 


army  to  Newcastle,  ib.  tbey  refuse  to 
deliver  him  to  the  English,  t40.  aend 
Middleton  against  Montroae,  who  ia 
ordered  by  the  kmg  to  hj  down  Iria 
arms,  242.  their  eommisskmers  icpd 
the  impntttion  of  eonnivhig  at  the  knjr** 
coming  to  them,  243.  deduation  of  the 
army,  244^  and  note,  their  attachment  to 
the  king  misnndefttood  by  him,  24S. 
the  king  refuses  to  grant  the  eovenanC, 
247.  controversy  between  Mr. 
son  and  him  on  the  subject,  248. 
sitions  made  to  the  kmg  by  the  f 
and  Scots,  252.  estates  eompliment  the 
king  on  his  arrival  in  their  army,  253. 
their  proposal  to  disband  their  anqy  and 
withdraw,  258.  he  still  refuses  to  grant 
the  covenant,  262, 3.  eonfierence  of  their 
commisioners  wiA  the  English  respect- 
ing the  disposal  of  the  king's  person, 
note  265.  eommiasionera  appointed  to 
solicit  his  settling  of  religion,  and  to  show 
him  the  consequences  of  his  refvsal,  ibu 
resolutions  presented  to  him,  271.  bis 
answer,  272.  estates  resolve  on  delivering 
him  to  the  Englisli,  f73.  declaration  of 
the  estates,  and  desires  of  the  kingdom 
forwarded  to  the  EngliA  perliament, 
273,  4w  the  king  is  ddivered,  and  the 
army  proceeds  to  Scotland,  274.  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  conmiissioners 
to  the  king,  301.  not  satisfactory,  303. 
parties  in  Scotland,  ib.  an  attempt  at  an 
accommodation,  30  !<.  war  against  England 
resolved  on,  305.  the  chnrch  protests 
against  it — Berwick  and  Carlisle  seixed 
by  the  English  royalists,  307.  committee 
of  danger  confer  with  the  church,  ib. 
and  note,  demands  made  upon  the  En- 
glish parliament,  309.  not  approved  by  the 
covenanters,  310.  wariike  preparations, 
ib.  a  declaration  issued  by  pariiament, 
311.  the  church  gives  in  a  representation 
against  it,  31 2.  Hamilton  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army,  313.  back- 
wardness of  the  people  to  enlist,  314. 
proceedings  at  Glasgow  and  in  Clydes. 
dale,  on  enforcing  the  enlistment,  ib. 
the  army  enters  England — character  of 
the  commanders,  316.  the  army  pro- 
claimed traitors  by  the  English,  317.  de- 
feated by  Cromwell,  318,  19.  general 
assembly  meets,  320,  and  note,  dis- 
putes with  the  esutess  321.  their  de- 
claration, against  the  engagement,  322, 
3.  supplication  to  the  king  to  dis- 
own it,  324.  the  estates  resent  their 
proceedings,  325.  proceedings  of  the 
nobles  averse  to  war  encouraged  by  the 
ministers — western  counties  break  out 
into  open  insurrectkm,  326.  Monroe  re- 
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called — Lanark  marches  to  oppose  the 
sectaries — the  Westlanders  arrive  in  Ed- 
inburgh— the  estates  withdraw,  3S7«  es« 
tates  prevent  Monroe  from  attacking  the 
army  under  D.  Leslie — Argyle  surprised 
at  Stirling  by  Blonroe,  328.  apply  to 
Cromwell  for  assistance — the  engagers 
liubmit — demit  their  officers,  and  disband 
their  arm^,  329.  join  the  pre8b3rterian8  in 
England  m  soliciting  the  king  to  consent 
to  the  propositions  of  both  kingdoms, 
350.  their  motives  for  preserving  his  life, 
— ^thev  request  the  English  parliament 
to  delay  the  trial  or  execution  of  the 
king,  35L  protest  of  the  commissioners 
against  their  proceedings,  353.  of  no  avails 
S5i.  application  to  Fairfifix,  ib.  and 
Cromwell,  ineffectual,  355.  effects  of  the 
execution  of  the  king — parliament  passes 
the  Act  of  Classes — its  stipulations, 
360.  determine  to  proclaim  Charles,  II. 
—the  conditions  on  which  he  is  to  as- 
cend the  throne,  362.  precautionary  acts 
of  parliament,  363^4.  remonstrance  to 
the  English  parliament  on  setting  mon- 
archy aside,  865,  6.  the  commissioners 
seised  and  imprisoned,  367.  the  remon* 
strance  declared  bv  the  commons  insult- 
ing, and  as  intenoed  to  produce  war — 
the  parliament  adhere  to  it,  ib.  demand 
the  liberty  of  the  commissioners — they 
are  brought  to  Berwick  and  dismined, 
368.  send  commissioners  to  Charles— 
his  treatment  of  them,  368, 9.  insurrec- 
tion in  the  north,  370.  general  assembly's 
declaration  respecting  accession  of  Charles 
II.  371.  treaty  fos  his  return  concluded 
at  Breda,  372.  he  arrives— they  require 
him  to  dismiss  the  malignants,  383. 
vheir  endeavours  to  avoid  war  with  Eng- 
land, 385  Cromwell  invades  the  country, 
386.  which  is  desolated  before  him, 
388.  David  Leslie  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  army,  389.  Cromwell  defeated 
at  Edinburgh,  390.  foiled  in  his  attempt 
to  get  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  retreats 
to  Dunbar,  397.  the  Scots  pursue,  39a 
Leslie  forced  by  the  committee  of  church 
and  state  to  give  battle,  399.  the  army 
completely  defeated,  400.  Leith  and 
Edinburgh  taken  by  the  English,  402. 
the  armv  retires  to  Stirling,  403.  address 
of  the  ciiurch  to  the  nation  on  this  events 
ib.  estates  purge  the  court  of  malignants, 
404.  the  SiART,  ib.  the  western  coun- 
ties associate  for  defence  of  the  country 

409.  their  opinion  respecting  the  king, 
ib.  the  western  association  draw  up  a 
remonstrance,  and  send  it  to  the  estates, 

410.  its  purport,  411.  their  decision  re- 
garding it,  412.  decision  of  committee 


of  assembly,  413.  parliament  meets-^ 
the  king's  speech,  414.  Montgomery 
sent  to  join  the  western  association— 
Kerr  attacks  Lambert,  is  defeated  and 
made  prisoner  416.  estates  apply  to  the 
assembly  for  advice  respecting  the  filling 
up  the  army,  ib.  their  answer,  417. 
malignants  and  declared  rebels  admitted 
into  the  army  on  submission  to  the 
church,  418.  officers  appointed  alk>wed 
access  to  the  king,  ib.  and  note.  Edin- 
burgh castle  surrendered  to  Cromwell, 
419,  and  note  420.  the  king  crowned  at 
Seoone,  420.  lord  Loudon's  address,  421. 
the  king's  answer,  ib.  they  lose  the  as- 
cendency in  parliament,  427.  Jamei 
Guthrie,  minister  of  Stirling,  censured 
for  opposing  its  resolutions,  428.  Act  of 
Classes  rescinded,  429.  the  king  marches 
to  England,  432.  is  defeated  at  Worces- 
ter, 435.  he  escapes  to  Normandy,  438. 
remonstrants  sue  for  terms  of  peaces- 
English  parliament  send  oommisaioners 
to  effect  an  incorporating  union — state 
of  the  country,  442, 3.  general  aversion  of 
all  cknses  to  it,  ib.  and  note,  it  is  dedar- 
ed  by  Cromwell^-conditions  &vounble 
to  Scotland,  445.  general  assembly  meets 
— ^lissensions  among  them— prohibited 
by  Cromwell  from  again  meeting,  446, 
note,  prosperous  state  of  the  country 
imder  Cromwell,  455.  causes  of  its  peace 
and  tranquillity,  ib.  [see  also  note  457.1 
the  king  recalled,  469.  appoints  the  ou 
ficers  of  state  for  Scotland,  ib.  com- 
mittee of  estates  appointed  by  last  par- 
liament allowed  to  act,  472.  their  olMe- 
quiousness,  473>  4,  and  note.  Middleton 
arrives  as  commissioner,  475.  opens  par- 
liamentF— composed  of  ultra-royalists— 
liberty  of  choosing  a  president  taken 
from  it,  476.  oath  of  allegiauce,  refused 
by  the  presbyterians,  ib.  officers  of  state 
and  militia  again  vested  in  the  crown — 
covenant  annulled — the  ministers  meet- 
ing to  supplicate  against  this,  ordered  to 
disperse  under  pain  of  treason,  477.  the 
rescissory  act— its  extent  and  conse- 
quences, 478.  Middleton  hesitating,  is 
ordered  to  pass  it,  480.  Middleton  goes 
to  London  and  recommends  the  intro- 
duction of  episcopacy,  491,2.  the  king 
accedes  to  it— communicates  it  to  the 
privy  council,  493.  the  privy  council 
submit— episcopainr  restored  by  royal 
authority,  494.  the  Scottish  bishops 
averse  to  re-ordination,  ib.  they  yiekl— 
their  consecration  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey— reception  in  Edinburgh,  495.  re- 
stored by  parliament  to  all  their  qcv^^daL 
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parliament,  496.  national  lea^cue  and 
covenant  declared  unlawful  ib.  presbyte- 
rians  disabled  from  holding  office*  under 
the  crown,  4f97,  see  note,  difference  be- 
tween the  preceding  and  present  episco- 
pate, ib.  act  of  oblivion — its  substance, 
498.  violent  proceedings  of  Middleton, 
50.1,  4>.  ministers  banished  for  not  taking 
oath  of  allegiance,  504.  origin  of  field 
preaching  509.  abjuration  of  the  cove- 
nants re-enacted,  511.  severe  acts  of  the 
council  against  them,  513.  iniquitous  pro- 
ceedings of  court  of  high  commission, 
515,  16.  outed  ministers  hold  conventi- 
cles, 518.  tests  administered  to  children, 
519.  the  western  counties  disarmed,  520. 
the  people  rise,  521.  measures  to  suppress 
it,  523.  they  form  themselves  into  an 
army,  ib.  renew  the  covenant  and  march 
eastward,  525.  represent  their  grievances 
to  Dalziel,  526.  defeated  at  Pentland, 
ib.  prisoners  executed,  528.  others  con- 
demned in  absence,  536.  western  army  dis- 
banded, 538-  bond  to  keep  the  peace,  539. 
those  refusing  it  transported,  540.  pro- 
posal for  recalling  the  outed  ministers, 
[known  by  the  name  of  the  indulgence] 
542.  partially  accepted,  543.  proceed- 
ings against  conventicles — three  remark- 
able ones  held,  549.  ministers  attending 
them  subjected  to  death  and  confisca- 
tion,  550.  acts  favourable  to  the  bishops, 
550.  severities  against  non-conformists, 
564.  act  of  grace  considered  as  approv- 
ing of  field  meetings,  572.  communion 
in  Teviotdale,  573.  ladies  of  Edinburgh 
petition  for  toleration  to  their  ministers, 
579.  prosecutions  against  them,  ib.  let- 
ters of  intercommuning  issued,  588. 
their  effect,  589.  skirmish  at  Whitekirk, 
590.  prisoners  taken  at  conventicles 
gifted  to  the  French,  591.  new  severi- 
ties — the  bond  proclaimed,  603.  excites 
universal  dissatisfaction,  604.  heritors  of 
Renfrew  and  Ayr  recommend  freedom 
of  worship  as  the  best  means  for  putting 
down  conventicles,  605.  introduction  of 
the  Highland  host.  614.  the  bond  resist- 
ed, 615.  the  host  removed,  conventicles 
increase,  621.  the  cess  imposed  for  sup- 
pressing conventicles,  622.  its  effects, 
62.i.  powers  of  committee  of  public  safe- 
ty extended,  627.  act  rescissory,  &c. 
burnt  at  Rutherglen,  v.  5.  affair  of 
Drumclog,  ib.  repulsed  at  Glasgow,  6. 
disunion  among  them,  7.  battle  of  Both- 
well  firidge.  10.  request  Monmouth  to 
mediate  with  the  king,  12.  prisoners 
confined  in  the  Greyfriars*  church  yard, 
1 7,  and  note,  bond  of  peace,  \\i.  a  twmu- 
ber  shipped  for  the  p\autaV\ou%,  Nvi^cVed 


at  Orkney,  18.  violent  proeeedmgB  ol 
the  justiciary  court,  19l  militanr  ood. 
missiont — their  powen,  23.  dedaratioo 
and  testimony  affixed  to  the  Gross  of 
Sanquhar,  25.  affidr  of  Atrds  Bfoss,  tS 
Donald  Gsrgil  excommnnicities  the  kingi 
&c  at  Torwood,  28.  styled  Gsmeroni- 
ans,  30.    See  Cambeomans.  « 

Cowper,  John,  takes  possession  of 
the  pulpit  of  St.  Giles*  on  ^  fivt  ap- 
pointed on  account  of  queen  Mary's  si- 
tuation, iii.  1S7.  intonrotcd  by  the  kiqg 
in  his  pniycru.4iis  re|My,  ib.  ordered 
down,  ib.  h»  denuncmtion  against  the 
king,  138.  imprisoned,  ib.    See  note. 

Crail,  battle  of,  the  Scots  defeated  by 
the  Danes,  Constantino  made  prisoner 
and  put  to  death,  A.  D.  876,— i.  2854». 

Crail,  the  apparatus  of  superstitkm 
destroyed  at,  ii.  351. 

Crawford,  David,  ear)  of^  sent  to 
quell  an  insurrection  in  the  north,  ii.  2. 

Crawford,  earl  of,  killed  in  an  afimy 
between  the  Ogilvies  and  Lindsays, 
ii.  75. 

Crawford,  earl  of,  joins  Douglas,  ii. 
90.  defeated  by  Huntly,  94.  submits  to 
the  king,  96.  {mrdoned,  97.  his  death,  ib. 

Crawford,  earl  of,  killed  in  an  affiiy 
with  Glammis,  iii.  28. 

Crawford,  earl  of,  removed  from  the 
king's  presence,  and  committed  to  care 
of  lord  Hamilton,  iii.  100.  conspires  to 
deliver  the  kingdom  to  Spain,  1 70. 

Crawford,  earl  of,  taken  prisoner  at 
Newcastle,  iv.  150.  appointed  treasurer, 
472.  his  opinion  in  the  council  rela- 
tive to  the  introduction  of  episcopacy, 
492.  opposes  the  act  of  fines,  498.  his 
objections  to  the  bill  of  indemnity,  499. 
Crawford-Moor,  battle  of,  1585,  iii.  94. 
Cressingham,  Hugh,  appointed  lord 
chief-justice  in  Scotland,  i.  407.  defeated 
at  Stirling  by  Wallace,  and  slain,  411. 

Crichlon,  William,  Chancellor,  ii. 
55.  the  king  taken  artfully  from  his  cus- 
tody by  the  queen,  57.  besieged  in 
Edinburgh  castle,  59.  applies  to  Don- 

flas,  ib.  his  answer,  60.  reconciled  to 
iivingstone,  ib.  surrenders  to  the  king, 
ib.  surprises  the  king  near  Stirling,  64. 
his  conference  with  Livingstone,  65.  re- 
tires from  court,  73.  wastes  the  lands  of 
Douglas,  74.  proclaimed  a  traitor,  ib. 
besieged  by  Douglas  in  Edinburgh  castle 
— surrenders,  76.  again  made  chancellor, 
ib>  sent  on  an  embassy  to  France,  78.  re- 
stored to  a  share  in  the  government,  88L 
way-laid  by  Douglas,  89.  his  <icad^  If^ 
Ct^tu»\^«  earl  of,  raises  nn-Jbr'* 
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(o  retreat,  51 1.  defeated  at  Golspie,  and 
himself  and  son  made  prisoners,  430. 
sent  to  London,  450.  his  trial — pleads 
guilty,  453.  reprieved,  455.  his  estates 
forfeited,  488. 

Cromdale,  James  VII.  his  adherents 
defeated  at,  1690,  v.  290. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  his  declaration  on 
the  remonstrance  being  voted,  iv.  61. 
appointed  lieutenant-general  to  earl  of 
Manchester,  143.  brings  the  discontents 
of  the  people  before  parliament,  168. 
takes  Lincoln,  ib.  defeats  prince  Rupert 
at  Marston  Moor,  147.  opposes  the  pres- 
bjterians,  204.  who  plot  his  removal, 
205.  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the 
cavahy,  206.  defeats  the  king  at  Naseby, 
2u7,  8.  sent  by  parliament  to  appease  the 
armv,  277.  desirous  of  arranging  with 
the  King,  282.  entreats  him  to  conciliate 
ihe  army,  284.  cause  of  his  open  hostili- 
ty to  the  king,  287.  obtains  a  resolution 
by  parliament,  that  the  king  had  ceased 
to  reign,  296.  defeats  the  ^ttash  army 
at  Preston,  318,  319,  note,  the  co- 
venanters apply  to  him  for  assistance, 
329.  arrives  at  Edinburgh — his  honour- 
able treatment,  330.  returns  to  EngUnd, 
331.  refuses  the  application  of  the  Scots 
in  fiivour  of  Charles,  355.  appointed  by 
the  commonwealth  to  command  the 
army  sent  into  Scotland— arrives  on  the 
Tweed,  387.  defeated  in  an  attack  on 
I^ie*s  lines — retreats  to  Musselburgh, 
390.  defeats  a  party  at  Stoney  Hill,  391. 
refuses  to  treat  with  any  party  who  ac- 
knowledged the  king,  396.  outmanoeu- 
vred by  Leslie,  397.  retreato  to  Dun- 
bar, ib.  defeats  the  Scots  at  Dunbar, 
400.  his  declaration,  402.  takes  Edin- 
burgh and  Leith,  ib.  advances  to  Stir- 
ling— retires  to  Linlithgow— his  offers 
to  negotiate,  405.  refused,  407,  and 
note,  advances  to  the  west— his  mea- 
sures to  conciliate  the  people,  410.  his 
disputations  with  Zachary  Boyd,  8cc.  ib. 
western  force  retire  on  his  arrival,  ib. 
Edinburgh  castle  surrendered  to  him  bv 
treachery,  419,  and  note  420.  takes  North 
Queensferry  and  Perth,  ib.  dares  not 
attack  Leslie's  lines  at  Stirling,  431. 
follows  the  king  into  En^and,  432.  de- 
£eau  him  at  Worcester,  435.  Paotbc- 
TOR,  445.  declares  the  incorporating 
union  of  Scotland  with  Engknd,  ib.  is- 
sues an  order  for  completing  it — his  go- 
vernment beneficial  to  Scotland,  455. 
general  view  of  his  government — ^purity 
of  his  court,  458.  contrast  between  the 
court  of  Charles  II.  and  his,  ib.  note, 
disturbed  by  plots— a  reward  offered  by 


the  king  for  his  assassination,  459.  his 
death,  460,  and  note,  character,  46L 

Cromwell,  Richard,  protector,  iv. 
462.  his  bad  policy  in  forming  a  parlia- 
ment, ib.  courts  the  royalists^onsti- 
tutes  a  board  of  general  officers — forced 
by  it  to  dissolve  the  pariiament — re- 
signs, 463.  commotions  which  followed 
in  EngUnd,  ib. 

Crown  vacant  by  the  death  of  Alex> 
ander  IlL  i.  393.  Baliol  and  Bruce  com- 
petitors for  it,  394.  view  of  their  claims 
—Baliol,  396.  Bruce.  S97.  ScoUish  no- 
bles  unable  to  decide,  398.  refer  the 
case  to  Edward  I.  399.  his  intrigues, 
400.  submits  the  case  to  foreign  civi- 
lians,  401.  their  opinion,  ib.  he  tampers 
with  the  candidates,  402.  decides  in  fa- 
vour  of  Baliol,  ib. 

Cubiculars,  or  officers  of  the  king's 
household — their  intrigues  with  all  par- 
ties, iii.  230,1.  and  unhappy  effects,  23  L 
effect  the  overthrow  of  the  Uctavians, 
iii.  239. 

Culdees,  origin  of,  i.  203 ;  see  notes 
pp.  46,  and  209. 

CuUoden,  battle  of,  1746,  vi.  424^5. 

Cumberland,  duke  of,  commands  the 
British  troops  at  Fontenoy,  vi.  332. 
commands  the  army  sent  against  the 
rebels,  375.  takes  Cariisle,  379.  as- 
sumes  the  command  in  Scotland,  394. 
leaves  Edinburgh,  ib.  arrives  at  Stirling, 
397.  at  Perth,  398.  excesses  of  his 
troops,  ib.  arrives  at  Aberdeen,  407. 
marches  northward — passes  the  Spey, 
416.  defeats  the  rebels  at  Culloden, 
424,5.  takes  possesion  of  Inverness,  429. 
joined  by  the  Grants,  538.  spoils  the 
Frazers,  539.  occupies  the  country  of  the 
Macintoshes,  ib.  his  plan  for  discovering 
rebels,  434.  address  of  general  assembly, 
and  his  answer,  435.  surrounds  the  rebel 
districts,  438.  repairs  to  Fort  Augustus 
—excesses  in  disarming  the  rebels,  ib. 

Cumbernauld,  James,  lord,  one  of  the 
ambassadors  for  negotiating  the  mar^^ 
riage  of  Mary  with  the  dauphin,  it  335. 
poisoned  by  the  French.  338. 

Cumin,  David,  earl  of  Athole,  left  bv 
Edward  III.  to  command  in  Scodand, 
i.  479.  seizes  possessions  of  the  Stuarts,  and 
reduces  Baehan  and  Moray,  ib.  flees  to 
Lochaber,  is  pursued,  taken,  and  swesrs 
fealty  to  David  XL  480.  joins  Edward  III. 
at  Perth,  482.  is  left  in  command  by 
Edward,  483.  defeated  and  slain  at  KilhUtine 
Wood,ib. 

Cumin,  John,  envious  of  Wallace's  fome, 
i.  418.  deserts  him  at  FsIka\LA\i. 
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i.  416.  ezpeb  the  English  go?eniora, 
ib.  defeaU  the  Engluh  at  Bodin,  417, 
uote. 

Comio,  John,  [the  red,]  compins  with 
Brace  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Edward  I. 
420.  reveals  tt  to  Edward,  421.  is  killed 
by  Brace,  422. 

CanniDgham  of  Dnunwhaiael,  ezeeuted 
for  a  pretended  conspiracy,  iii.  89. 

Capar-JFlfe,  images,  &e.  of  the  pai>ist« 
destroyed  at,  ii.  848. 

D 

Dalgliesh,  Nicol,  minister  of  St  Cuth- 
berts,  his  barbaroua  treatment  for  pray- 
ing for  his  distressed  brethren,  iii.  85. 

Dalziel,  air  Thomas,  of  Binna,  appoint- 
ed commander  of  the  army,  iv.  521,  and 
note,  defeats  the  covenanters  at  PentJand, 
526.  his  barbarous  proceedinga  in  the  west, 
534  excommwiicated  at  Torwood,  V.  2& 

Danes  invade  and  conquer  Enriand, 
i.  116.  at  the  soliciution  of  the  Picts, 
Und  in  Fife,  defeat  the  Scots,  put  Con- 
stantine  II.  to  death,  286-6.  Northum- 
berland recovered  from  them  by  the 
Soots,  288.  invade  Sootknd,  296.  de- 
feated, ib.  besiege  Perth,  308.  defeated 
at  Luncarty,  and  leave  the  country,  309- 
10.  make  several  landings  in  the  north, 
but  ultimately  reduced,  and  make  peace, 
323-27.  again  Und  in  Fife,  335.  besiege 
Perth,  336.  totally  discomfited,  337.  de- 
feat€d  in  another  expedition,  ib.  swear 
never  to  invade  Scotland  again,  338. 

D'Arcy,  Antony,  a  Frenchnuui,  ap- 
pointed  governor  of  Dunbar,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  regency,  ii.  217.  is  killed  in 
endeavouring  to  quell  a  commotion,  218. 

Darien,  origin  of  the  settlement  at,  v. 
318.  advantages  offered  by  it,  351.  cause 
of  the  opposition  of  England  to  it,  352. 
rules  of  the  company,  353.  English  mer- 
chants eagerly  embrace  the  scheme,  354. 
East  India  Company  oppose  it,  ib.  the 
English  parliament  address  the  king  on 
the  subject,  and  vote  the  agents  of  the 
company  guilty  of  a  high  crime,  &c.  356. 
the  company  disavowed  by  the  king,  ib. 
iiis  interference  hurts  its  interests  abroud, 
362.  peace  with  France  ruinous  to  it, 
366.  William's  apology  for  his  interfer- 
ence not  satis&ictory,  369.  address  of 
parliament  on  the  occasion,  370.  expe- 
dition sails  from  Leith,  371.  its  arh\*al, 
ib.  declaration,  ib.  selection  of  settlers  im- 
proper, 372.  constitution  of  the  colooy, 
372,  and  note  373.  its  distressing  state, 
378.  abandoned,  379.  another  attempt  to 


settle  a  oobny,  ib.  capitulates  to  the 
Spaniards,  382.  causes  of  its  iiuiurey  88& 
discontent  produced  in  consequence,  384. 
proceedings  of  parliament  regardiqg  k, 
387.  serious  riot  at  £dinbuf«[fa,  390.  far- 
ther proceedings  of  parliament  reapectiiig 
it,  399.  reimbursement  to  the  company  at 
the  Union,  503.  Patterson's  letters  ud 
proposals  regarding,  App,  581,  A87y  566. 

Damly,  Henry,  son  to  £.  of  Lennod, 
returns  to  Seotland,  and  is  graeionsly  la- 
ceived  by  queen  Bfary,  ii.  410.  created 
duke  of  Rothsay  and  earl  of  Rosa«  414. 
is  married  to  the  qoeen,  and  prodatoied 
king,  415.  deprived  of  any  share  in  the 
government — ^removed  from  coort,  419. 
puts  Rizsio  to  death,  425.  earned  ts 
Dunbar  b^  the  queen,  427.  dedaiad  by 
proclamation  not  aceeasoiy  to  the  niv- 
der  of  Bizaio,  428.  CdHowb  the  quaan  lo 
Alloa,  ordered  away,  430.  retires  to  Slirw 
ling,  ib.  goes  to  visit  the  queen  at  Jed- 
biugh,  ordered  away,  431.  his  base  tresft- 
ment  at  the  baptism  of  his  son,  43S.  d»> 
parts  for  Glasgow,  being  previoush 
poisoned,  433.  recovering  from  the  n^ 
Cects  of  it,  434.  his  death  resolvad  apoa 
—visited  by  the  queen,  wfaoafGBCts  to  be 
reconciled  to  him,  ib.  brought  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  placed  in  a  house  prepared  by 
Both  well,  ib.  informs  the  queen  of  be- 
ing warned  of  her  plot,  436.  is  disturb- 
ed at  her  remark  on  Rizzio's  death  in 
their  last  interview,  437.  is  murdered, 
together  i^nth  the  servant  who  slept  in 
the  same  apartment,  and  the  house  blown 
up,  438. 

David  I.  succeeds  Alexander  I.  i. 
358.  his  profuse  liberality  to  the  monks, 
ib.  quells  the  insurrection  of  the  B.  of 
Moray,  and  of  Mai.  Macbeth,  359.  refuses 
to  acknowledge  Stephen  as  king  of  Eag- 
hmd^Stephen  defeated  at  AUarton, 
361.  consents  to  peace,  362.  breaks  the 
treaty,  and  plunders  the  Scottish  terri- 
tories, ib.  peace  concluded,  363.  his  son 
Henry  dies,  ib.  his  excessive  grief,  and 
magnanimous  fortitude  under  this  afflic- 
tion, 364.  his  death,  365. 

David  II.  succeeds  his  Cither,  Robert  I. 
i.  462.  £.  Baliol  arrives  in  Scotland,  465. 
assumes  the  crown,  469.  David  seat  ta 
France,  ib.  returns,  489.  makes  three  in- 
roadsinto  England,  491.  defeated  at  Duriiam, 
and  made  prisoner,  498.  released,  497 
and  note,  ponisbea  those  who  deserted  al 
the  battle  of  Durham,  ib.  his  propossl  to 
transfer  the  crown  to  the  king  of  Ao^aad 
execrated  by  his  nohks,  498.  his  death, 
i99. 
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.  David,  first  duke  of  Rothsay,  eon  to 
Robert  III.  his  vicious  conduct,  ii.  9. 
starred  to  death  by  [  Albaiiylhis  uncle,  ib. 

Davidson,  secretary  to  Elizabeth,  re- 
jects the  proposal  to  put  Mary  secretly 
to  death,  iii.  139.  the  blame  of  her  exe- 
cution thrown  upon  him,  145.  deprived 
of  his  office,  tried,  fined  and  imprison- 
cd,  145,  6. 

Declaration  and  Testimony  of  the  co- 
venanters, affixed  to  the  Cross  of  San- 
quhar, 1660,  V.  25. 

Derwentwater,  earl  of,  cause  of  his 
joining  in  the  rebellion  1715,  vi.  187. 
appears  in  arms,  128.  delivered  as  a 
hfletage  to  the  royalists,  153.  impeached, 
171.  pleads  guilty,  ib.  applications  for 
mercy  finiitless,  172.  regrets  his  having 
pleaded  guilty— suffers  death,  173. 

D'Essy,  M.  arrives  at  Leith,  ii.  313. 
attempts  to  take  Haddington  by  storm, 
317.  repulsed,  318.  drives  the  English 
from  Jedburgh,  ib.  recalled,  ib.  ukes 
Inchkeith,  and  delivers  up  his  com- 
■MBd,  ib. 

Deucaledonian — Duncaledonian,  i.  94. 

Distilleries  first  allowed  in  Scotland, 
V.  404. 

Donald  L  king,  i.  190.  converted  to 
Christianity,  191.  defeated  by  Severus, 
and  forced  to  sue  for  peace,  192.  his 
death,  195. 

Donald  XL  his  reign,  i.  199. 

Donald,  son  of  Donald  of  the  Isles, 
afterwards  Donald  III — lands  in  Moray 
—defeats  Donald,  ii.  199.  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  throne — prohibits  all  but  his 
own  servants  from  using  arms— mur- 
ders his  nobles,  ib.  is  slain  by  Crathi- 
linthns,  200. 

Donald  IV.  raised  to  the  throne,  i. 
257,  and  note,  his  exemplary  piety  and 
learning,  258.  sends  teachers  to  England 
to  instruct  them  in  Christianity,  259. 
dies,  ib. 

Donald  V.  succeeds  his  brother  Ken- 
neth II.  i.  281.  defeats  the  English— 
retakes  Berwick,  282.  English  renew  the 
invasion,  surprise  his  army,  and  take 
him  prisoner,  283.  they  advance  to  Stir- 
ling— the  Scots  sue  for  peace,  ib.  the 
king  restored  to  his  throne — imprisoned 
by  his  nobles-.*puts  himself  to  death, 
284,  and  note. 

Donald  VI.  his  reign,  i.  291. 

Donald  [Bane]  VII.  succeeds  his 
brother  Macolm  HI.  i.  354w  his  nobles 
invite  Duncan,  natural  son  to  Ailak»lm 
IIL  to  take  the  government,  355.  causes 
Duncan  to  be  murdered,  and  resumes 
the  government— detested  by  his  people 


for  ceding  the  ^buds  to  the  Nonve- 
gians,  355.  his  death,  356. 

Donald  of  the  Isles  invades  Albium 
—pursued  by  Findochus,  who  defeats 
him  in  Isla--attempting  to  escape  in  a 
boat,  is  drowned,  i.  198. 

Donald,  son  of  the  former,  renews  the 
war,  pursued  by  Findochus,  makes  peace, 
I.  198.  sends  emissaries  to  court,  who 
murder  the  king,  199. 

Donald,  lord  of  the  Isles,  takes  for- 
cible possession  of  the  earldom  of  Ross, 
ii.  15.  reduces  Moray  and  Aberdeen, 
16.  is  opposed  by  the  earl  of  Mar — a 
bloody  but  indecisive  battle  at  Harlaw, 
ib.  ravages  the  north,  99.  is  pardoned, 
101.  prcMchiims  himself  king  of  the  Isles, 
12.3.  shipwrecked  and  goes  deranged,  1 24. 

Donald  Balloch,  cousin  to  Alexander 
lord  of  the  Isles,  lands  in  Locbaber — sur- 
prises and  defeats  earis  of  Caithness  and 
Mar — ^wastes  the  country,  ii.  30. — ^retires 
to  the  .Sbudss,  31.  flees  to  Irekmd,  ib. 
is  demanded  by  the  king— his  head  sent 
to  him,  32. 

Donators,  excessive  powers  and  rapa- 
city of,  V.  19. 

Douglas,  origin  of  the  name  of,  i. 
265,  note. 

Douglas,  sir  Archibald,  surprises 
Ed.  Baliol,  and  defeats  his  army,  i.  470. 
chosen  regent,  478.  slain  at  Halidon  Bill, 
476. 

Donglas,  WiUiam,  earl  of,  enters  Eng- 
land—takes Penrith,  i.  603.  takes  Loch- 
maben  castle,  506.  restores  all  Tcviotdale 
to  Scotland,  506.  dies  of  a  fever,  ib. 

Bonglas,  Jsmes,  earl  ot,  retaliates  on 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  for  the  ravages 
committed  on  his  estates,  i.  607.  invades 
Cofflberland  and  lays  it  waste,  608.  wastes 
Northmnberisnd,  5 14.  threatens  Newcastle, 
ib.  unhorses  Percy  in  single  combat — 
carries  off  his  spear,  515.  retumiDg  to 
Scotisjud  with  his  spoil — is  attacked  by 
Percy  at  Otterbum,'  516.  skin,  617. 
the  English  defeated  and  Perey  made 
prisoner,  ib.  Douglas  buried  at  Mehrose, 
522. 

Douglas,  Archibald,  [grim]  earl  of,  ih- 
censed  at  Robert  III.  for  betrothing  hii 
son  to  a  daughter  of  earl  of  March— of- 
fers his  own — which  is  accepted,  ii.  4.  his 
death,  6. 

Douglas,  Archibald,  earl  of,  overruns 
Northumbeiland — is  defeated  at  Ho- 
meldon,  and  made  prisoner,  ii.  7.  joins 
Percy  against  king  Henry — is  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  and  taken 
prisoner — ^kindly  treated  by  the  king,  10. 
released  on  paying  a  large  ransom,  1 1. 
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bums  Penrith,  ]  6.  duke  of  Touraine,  20. 
killed  at  Vernueil   in  France*  21. 

Douglas,  earl  of,  incensed  at  being 
passed  over  in  the  appointment  of  regent 
^-encourages  the  disturbances  in  An- 
nandale,  ii.  55.  despises  the  authority  of 
the  government,  56.  his  answer  to  Crich- 
ton*s  application,  59.  his  death,  61. 

Douglas,  William,  earl  of,  his  extra- 
vagance and  foolish  conduct,  ii.  61.  as- 
sumes the  prerogative  of  rojralty,  ib.— 
confirmed  duke  of  Touraine,  62.  his 
exorbitant  power  exciting  tbe  suspicion 
of  parliament,  they  invite  him  to  take  his 
seat,  68.  met  on  the  road  by  Crichton 
who  treats  him  magnificently,  69.  he 
decoys  him  to  Edinburgh,  ib.  his  cour- 
teous  reception  in  the  castle,  70.  mur- 
dered, ib. 

Douglas,  William,  earl  of,  suspected 
of  countenancing  robbers,  ii.  71.  submits 
to  the  king  and  made  a  councillor,  72. 
persuades  the  king  to  call  Crichton  and 
Livingston  to  account,  73.  wastes  James 
Kennedy*s  lands,  74.  besieges  Crichton 
in  Edinburgh  castle,  76.  revenges  him- 
self on  the  Livingstons,  77.  his  increased 
ambition,  80.  raises  him  enemies,  ib. 
destroys  the  Colvills  in  revenge  for 
the  murder  of  Auchinleck,  85.  visits 
Rome  in  great  pomp,  85,  6.  complamts 
preferred  against  him,  86.  tried  in  absence 
— and  sums  levied  on  his  estates,  87. 
returns  home  and  appointed  lieutenant 
of  Scotland,  88.  goes  to  England  and 
confers  with  the  king — is  in  consequence 
deprived  of  his  office,  ib.  waylays  Crich- 
ton, 89.  confederates  with  Crawford  and 
Ross — hangs  John  Henries,  90.  puts 
Maclellan  to  death,  91*  invited  by  the 
king  to  Stirling,  put  to  death  by  him,  92. 

Douglas,  Archibald,  brother  to  earl 
William,  assumes  the  title  of  earl  of  Mo- 
ray, ii.  80. 

Douglas,  James,  earl  of,  resolves  to 
avenge  the  murder  of  his  brother,  ii.  93. 
proclaims  the  king  a  truce-breaker  and 
bums  Stirling,  ib.  declared  a  rebel,  95. 
marries  his  brother's  widow,  ib.  see  note, 
refuses  to  submit  to  tbe  king,  96.  takes 
the  field  against  the  king,  deserted  by  his 
confederates — fiees  to  England,  98.  in- 
vades Annandale — defeated  and  escapes, 
ib.  again  proscribed,  99.  invades  and  lays 
waste  different  districts,  ib.  joins  Albany 
in  his  invasion,  15S,  taken  prisoner  at 
Lochmaben,  and  confined  in  Lindores 
dbbey,  153.  sent  for  by  the  king,  156. 
rejects  the  proposal  of  the  king  for  pun- 
ishing  his  enemies,  ib.  his  own  propos- 
al accepted  by  the  king,  ib.  warns  the 


nobles  to  withdraw,  and  retires  hinucif, 
157. 

Douglas,  Archibald,  oootin  to  Morton^ 
implicated  in  the  murder  of  Damlf— 
flees  to  Engkmd,  iii.  42.  he  retumt— is 
tried — acquitted — and  sent  ambtwador 
to  England,  107. 

Douglas,  Gkvin,  bishop  of  Dunkeld 
nominated  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew** 
by  the  queen  dowager  of  James  IV.  takes 
possession  of  the  castle,  ii.  202.  drhcn 
from  it,  203.  tampered  with  by  Hemy 
VIIL  to  procure  possession  of  the  kii^s 
person,  211,  note,  banished,  212.  en- 
deavoun  to  reconcile  Beaton  and  Aqgn» 
219.  orden  his  family  to  attend  Angni^ 
ib.  summoned  at  the  instance  of  the  re- 
gent to  appear  before  the  pope,  22a  diss 
of  the  plague  at  London  on  his  joumej 
to  Rome,  ib. 

Douglas,  James,  joins  Braee,  L  489. 
surprises  and  takes  Roxbugh  eastlsb 
488.  overcomes  the  Snglish  si  tkies 
different  places  on  the  borders,  448.  tmt* 
prises  the  English  camp,  456.  intmslsd 
with  the  management  of  poblie  aflSain^  4S8. 
requested  by  king  Robert  to  carry  lus 
heart  to  Jerosalem,  460.  sets  oat,  ib.  joins 
theSpaniards  against  the  Saracens — ^isiisiB» 
ib. 

Douglas,  William,  of  Liddiadale,  firees 
Tcviotdale  of  tbe  English,  i.  486.  Cupar 
surrenders  to  him,  ib.  takes  Edinburgh 
castle  by  stratsgem,  487.  starves  A.  Ramsay 
to  death,  490.  is  pardoned  and  receives  the 
command  of  Roxburgh  and  Teviotdale,  491. 
a  prisoner  in  England,  494.  his  shameAil 
treaty  with  the  EngUsh,  ib.  note,  retuns 
to  Scotland— killed  by  William  Douglas,  son 
of  Archibald,  while  hunting  in  Ettrick 
forest,  ib. 

Douglas,  William,  son  to  Archibald,  kills 
Douglas  of  Liddisdale,  i.  494.  drives  oat 
the  English,  and  recovers  Douglas  and  a 
great  part  of  Teviotdale,  ib. 

Douglas,  William,  son  of  Archibald 
Douglas  of  Galloway,  makes  a  suocessfol 
invasion  of  Ireland  and  Man,  i.  612.  goes 
to  Prussia  to  join  in  the  holy  war— is 
murdered  at  Dantzick,  526. 

Douglas,  William,  and  Gravin  Dun- 
bar bum  Roxburgh,  ii.  15. 

Douglas  of  Mains,  executed  on  a  pre- 
tended conspiracy,  iii.  89. 

Douglas,  Rev.  Robert,  his  sermon  at 
coronation  of  Charles  II.  iv.  422.  and  at 
the  restoration,  476. 

DougUs  cause,  history  o(  vi.  516.  de- 
cided, 520.  rejoicings  in  consequence,  ib. 

D'Ozell  arrives  with  the  qneen  dow- 
ager, Mary  of  Guise,  ii.  324^  odnses  her 
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-»vy  a  property  tax,  330.  and  to  build 

at  Eyemouth,  333.  compelled  by 

les  to  submit  to  their  dSrections* 

mands  in  the  army  against  the 

jition,  35?.  sent  from  France  to 

.  queen   Elizabeth   respecting  her 

iK)8ition  towards  queen  Mary,  383* 

Dropping  cave  at  Slains,  i.  33,  and 

note. 

Druidical  priesthood,  same  as  the  re- 
ligious worship  of  Britons  and  Gauls,  i. 
95,  and  note. 

Drumclog,  affair  of-— Claverhouse  de- 
feated by  the  covenanters,  1679,  v.  5. 

Drummond,  general,  commander  in 
the  west.  iv.  521. 

Drummond,  lord  John,  jokis  the  as- 
sociation to  support  the  pretender,  vi. 
310.  arrives  with  troops  from  France, 
376.  as  commander  in-chief  of  the  French, 
declares  war  against  the  house  of  Han- 
over, 383.  arrives  at  Perth,  ib.  retreats 
from  the  Spey,  418.  commands  the  left 
of  the  rebel  army  at  Cuiloden,  424. 

Dnimmoiid, William,  of  Hawthornden, 
his  address  to  Charles  I.  on  his  visit  to 
Scotland,  iii.  4<)2,  note. 

Drury,  sir  William,  obtains  posses- 
sion of  Hume  castle,  ii.  531.  takes  Uaiii- 
flton  castle,  533.  mediates  between  the 
queen  and  her  opponents,  562.  sent  to 
negotiate  a  peace  between  the  contend, 
ing  parties  in  Scotland,  575.  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh  surrenders  to  him,  iii.  6. 
refuses  to  deliver  up  the  prisoners  of 
rank  to  the  regent,  ib.  forced  to  do  so 
br  orders  from  Elizabeth — retires  to 
Berwick — resigns  his  commission  in  dis- 
gi»t,7. 

Dumfries  burnt  by  the  English,  ii. 
16,  79.  unsuccessful  attempts  upon  by 
the  pretender,  vi.  124,  132. 

Dunavertie,  massacre  of  the  garrison 
of,  by  David  Leslie,  iv.  297. 

Dunbar  burnt  by  the  English,  ii.  79. 
battle  of,  the  covenanters  under  D.  Les- 
lie  defeated  by  Cromwell,  1650.  iv.  400. 

Dunbar  castle  gallantly  defended  by 
the  wife  of  earl  of  March,  [black  Agnes] 
i.  485.  relieved  by  Alexander  Ramrav — 
the  siege  raised,  ib.  delivered  to  the  Eng- 
lish, ii.  151.  retaken  by  the  Scots,  154. 

Dunbar,  Gavin,  chancellor,  ii.  239. 

Dunbar,  Patrick,  subdues  a  band  of 
rubbers  that  infested  the  Lothians — 
craated  earl  of  March,  i.  345,  and  note. 

Dunbar,  Geo.  earl  of  March,  bums 
Rozbuiigh,  and  puts  all  the  young  men 
to  the  sword,  i.  500.  takes  Graystock, 
gOTemor  of  Roxburgh,  506.  betrothes 
his  daughter  to  David,  son  of  Robert 
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III.  and  pays  part  of  the  dowry,  ii.  4 
incensed  at  his  marriage  with  Mary, 
daughter  of  earl  of  Douglas,  demands 
back  the  dowry,  which  is  refused,  ib- 
sets  out  for  England,  5.  confederates 
with  Percy  and  invades  Scotland,  ib. 
declared  traitor— enters  Lothian,  ib.  de- 
feated at  Linton.  6.  defeats  Douglas  at 
Homeldon  and  takes  him  prisoner,  7. 
is  reconciled  to  the  governor — returns 
home,  14. 

Dunbar,  sir  Geo.  Hume,  earl  of,  his 
intrigues  successful  in  gaining  the  no- 
bles to  the  king*s  cause,  iii.  311.  ap- 
pointed commissioner  to  the  general  as- 
sembly, 335.  declares  he  had  the  king's 
orders  to  abolish  presbytery,  337.  A. 
Melville's  prophetic  wish  respecting  him 
—dies  at  London,  340. 

Dunbar,  Patrick,  takes  Fast  Castle, 
ii.  15. 

Dunbarton  castle  twice  surprised,  ii. 
71.  project  for  taking  it,  5i0.  descrip- 
tion of,  ib.  surprised  and  taken,  544.  sur- 
renders to  the  covenanters,  iii.  505. 

Dunblane,  bishop  of,  sent  to  the 
French  court  to  excuse  Mary's  marriage 
with  Bothwell — his  instructions,  ii.  452- 
458.  his  reception,  4(>8. 

Duncan  1.  succeeds  his  grandfather, 
Malcolm  IL  i.  333.  his  mild  and  amiable 
manners,  ib.  swears  fealty  to  the  Danes, 
ib.  quells  a  violent  insurrection  in  Loch- 
aber,  331.  Sueno,  king  of  Norway,  lands 
in  Fife — a  battle  takes  place  near  CuU 
ross,  335.  Scots  retreat  to  Perth,  which 
is  besieged  by  Sueno — Duncan  proposes 
a  surrender — sends  poisoned  provisions 
to  the  enemy,  who,  partaking  of  them, 
are  attacked  while  under  its  effects,  and 
the  king  and  a  few  followers  escape  with 
difficulty,  336,  7.  another  body  landing  in 
Kinghorn,  defeated  by  Bancho,  and  dri- 
ven to  their  ships,  337.  murdered  by 
Macbeth,  338. 

Duncan  IL  called  to  the  throne,  i. 
355.  murdered  by  Donald  VII.  ib. 

Dundas  of  Amiston,  his  violent  con- 
duct on  receiving  the  medal  of  the  pre- 
tender, vi.  113. 

Dundas,  Henry,  afterwards  Viscount 
Melville,  manager  for  Scotland,  vi.  532. 
procures  the  restoration  of  the  forfeited 
estates,  1784,  533. 

Dundee,  battle  of,  A.D.  836,  between 
Scots  and  Picts,  king  Alpine  taken  and 
put  to  death,  i.  271. 

Dundee,  Vise,  empowered  by  James 
IL  to  call  a  separate  convention  at  Stir- 
ling, y.  212.  threatened  with  assassination, 
ib.  leaves  Edinbuiigh  for  Stirling— hit 
B 
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conference  with  the  duke  of  Gordon, 
213.  charged  to  lay  down  his  arms,  215. 
escapes  to  the  north,  226^  pursued  by 
Gen.  Mackay.  228.  atUcks  Perth,  ib. 
takes  and  bums  Ruthven  castle,  229. 
outmanceuvred  by  Mackay,  ib.  disbands 
his  forces,  230.  full  account  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, note  230-233.  seduces  lord 
Murray's  troops,  259.  joined  by  Gen. 
Cannon  from  Ireland,  260.  relieves 
Blair  castle,  ib.  defeats  Mackay  at  KiU 
likrankie — killed  in  the  action,  261-3. 
sufferings  of  bis  officers  who  entered  in. 
to  the  service  of  France,  310-12. 

Dundee,  magistrates  refuse  to  cele- 
brate the  birth-day  of  Geo.  L — they  ce- 
lebrate the  restoration  next  day,  %n.  92, 
93,  public  money,  and  arms  and  money, 
seized  at,  for  the  pretender's  army,  348. 

Dunfermline,  earl  of.  Chancellor,  iii. 
312.  deserts  the  ministers,  and  joins  the 
king's  party,  313.  sent  by  parliament  to 
Charles  I.  to  request  permission  to  con- 
tinue their  sittings,  535,  537. 

Dunfermline,  declaration,  iv.  394. 

Dunglas,  powder  magazine  blown  up, 
lii.  566. 

Dunipace,  [hills  of  peace]  its  situation, 
i.  24.  erected  to  commemorate  the  peace 
between  Donald  I.  and  Severus,  195. 

Dunkeld,  a  corruption  of  Caledonia, 
the  ancient  name  of  the  town,  i.  30,  and 
note.  Duncalden,  94. 

Dunkeld,  battle  of,  the  Cameronian 
regimont  defeats  general  Cannon,  1689, 

2fi8-275. 

Dunstaffnage,  ca.stle  of,  seat  of  the 
ancient  Scottish  kings,  i-  34,  and  note. 

Duplin,  battle  of,  between  the  adhe- 
rents of  David  II.  and  £.  Baliol,  1332, 
the  regent  [Mar]  killed,  and  the  army 
defeated,  i.  460,  and  note. 

Durham,  battle  of,  1346,  king  David 
11.  taken  prisoner,  and  a  vast  number  of 
the  nobility  slain,  i.  485. 

Dury,  John,  objects  to  the  lawfulness 
of  bishops,  iii.  17.  receives  earl  Morton's 
confession,  45.  blames  Lennox  and 
Arran  as  the  authors  of  all  the  calamities 
of  the  church  and  state,  58.  ordered  by 
the  king  to  remove  from  the  town,  ib, 
protests  against  this  order  at  the  cross, 
and  leaves  the  city,  59.  summoned  be- 
fore the  council,  and  ordered  to  confine 
himself  to  Montrose,  77.  entrapped — 
agrees  to  obey  the  acts  passed  for  ac- 
knowledging the  bishops,  86. 

£ 

Edgar,  heir  to  the  English  throne, 
takes  refuge  in  Scotland,  i.  346.  Malcolm 


III.  marries  his  sister,  347.  Malcolm  re- 
fuses to  deliver  him  up  to  'William,  ib> 
William  receives  him  into  favour,  349. 

Edgehill,  battle  of,  between  Charles 
I.  and  the  parliament  forces,  1642,  iv.  97. 

Edinburgh  purchases  the  superioritj 
of  Leith,  iv.  475. 

Edmondston  of  Duntraith,  hit  evi- 
dence against  Cunningham  of  Dram- 
whassel,  and  Douglass  of  Mains,  iii.  89. 

Edward  I.  king  of  England,  appoint- 
ed to  decide  between  Baliol  and  Bruce's 
claim  to  the  crown,  i.  399,  see  note,  stirs 
up  eight  more  competitors,  400,  and  note, 
submits  a  case  to  foreign  civilians — their 
opinion,  401.  his  duplicity  in  tampering 
with  Baliol  and  Bruce,  402.  decides  in 
favour  of  Baliol,  ib.  who  does  homage  to 
him  for  the  crown,  403.  demands  assis- 
tance from  him  as  his  vassal,  ib.  which 
is  refused  by  the  Scottish  nobles,  404. 
Baliol  transmits  his  revocation  of  his 
vassalage,  ib.  sends  a  fleet  to  Berwick, 
which  is  attacked  by  the  Scots,  and  part- 
ly destroved,  ib.  arrives  with  an  army  at 
Newcastle,  orders  Baliol  to  his  bar,  ib. 
offers  Bruce  the  kingdom,  405.  takes 
Berwick,  ib.  and  note.  Dunbar,  406. 
Edinbui^gh  and  Stiriing  castles,  ib.  pur- 
sues Baliol  to  Montrose,  where  be  re- 
ceives the  surrender  of  himself  and  his 
crown,  ib.  sends  him  to  England  and  im- 
prisons him,  ib.  the  Scottish  nobles 
swear  fealty  to  him  at  Berwick,  ib.  ap- 
points earl  of  Surrey  regent  of  Scot- 
land and  Cressingham  lord  chief  justice, 
ib.  releases  Baliol  and  sends  him  to 
France,  407.  sends  an  army  to  cru^h 
Wallace,  410.  which  is  defeated  at  Stir- 
ling,  411.  encounters  Wallace  at  Stan- 
more,  but  declines  battle,  412.  defeats 
the  Scots  at  Falkirk,  414.  wastes  the 
country  os  far  as  Pertb,  415.  concludes  a 
trace,  ib.  his  governors  expelled,  416.  his 
army  defeated  in  three  battles  at  Roslin, 
417,  and  note,  sends  another  army,  and 
reduces  the  whole  coantry,  418.  abrogates 
the  aucient  laws,  destroys  and  carries  off 
the  public  records  and  the  corouation  chair, 
419, 20.  appoints  earl  of  Pembroke  regent, 
420.  arraigns  Bruce  for  high  treason,  who 
escapes,  421.  pats  Wallace  to  death,  423. 
dies,  430. 

Edward  II.  invades  Scotland,  i  432. 
retires  from  want  of  provisions,  ib.  pro- 
ceeds to  Scotland  to  relieve  Stirling  cas- 
tle, 434.  defeated  at  BaDnockbum.  438. 
escapes  to  Berwick,  439.  defeated  in  two 
different  invasions.  443.  makes  a  truce, 
445.  again  invades  Scotland,  snd  advances 
to  Edinburgh,  447.  retreats  for  want  of 
provisicns,  ib.  hnms  Dryborgh  and  Mtl- 
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roie  abbeys,  ib.  pnrsned  by  Brace,  de- 
feated, and  all  his  eqiupages,  treainres  and 
warlike  storea  taken,  448.  his  crael  murder, 
450. 

Edward  III.  bis  frniUess  attempts  to 
bring  the  Scots  who  bad  invaded  Eng- 
land to  battle^  i.  452-7.  bis  camp  sur- 
prised, 456.  makes  peace,  467.  procures  a 
monk  to  poison  Randolph,  464.  advan- 
ces to  the  borders — Gleaming  that  Ran- 
dolph opposes  bim,  he  punishes  the 
monk  and  retires,  ib.  receives  £.  Ba- 
liol,  who  swears  fealty  to  him,  472.  de- 
clares war  against  the  Scots,  ib.  besieges 
Berwick,  ib.  its  obstinate  defence,  478. 
engages  to  surrender  if  not  relieved  on  a 
certain  day,  ib.  the  Scota  appearing,  he 
summons  the  town,  ib.  which  Seton 
refusing  to  give  up,  he  executes  bis  sons 
before  the  walls,  474.  withdraws  to 
Halidon  Hill,  475.  defeaU  the  Scots  with 
great  slaughter,  ib.  Berwick  surrenders 
to  him,  ib.  penetrates  with  his  army  to 
Glasgow,  478.  returns  to  Engknd,  carrying 
Baliol  with  him«-leaving  Cummin,  ean 
of  Atbole,  regent,  ib.  invades  Scotland  by 
•ea  and  land,  481.  besieges  Perth,  which 
surrenders,  482.  he  makes  a  truce,  490. 
reduces  Lothian,  495.  advances  to  Borwick, 
repairs  the  damage  done  by  the  Scots, 
and  proceeds  to  Roxburgh,  where  Balbl 
surrenders  the  kingdom  to  him,  496, 
and  note,  invades  Lothian,  laya  waste 
the  country,  and  returns  to  England,  ib. 
releases  David  II.  497,  and  note,  hia  death, 
499. 

Edward  VI.  sends  a  force  to  the  Forth 
to  demand  queen  Mary  promised  to  him 
in  marriage,  ii.  306.  defeats  the  Scots  at 
Pinkey,  310.  fortifies  Inchkeith  and  Inch- 
colm — stakes  Fast-castle  and  Hume — 
establishes  garrisons  at  Lauder  and  Rox- 
burgh, and  retires,  311.  fortifies  Had- 
dington, 313.  defeated  in  several  descents 
in  Fife,  315,  16.  raises  the  siege  of  Had- 
dington, 317.  which  they  burn  and  retire, 
319.  his  death,  3tG. 

Eikon  Basilik6,  published  on  the 
death  of  Charles  I — its  impression  on 
the  public — a  forgery,  iv.  348,  9. 

Eldest  sons  t.f  .Scottish  Peers,  question 
as  to  their  eligibility  to  sit  in  the  house 
of  commons,  v.  564.  decided  against 
th«!m,  566. 

Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  assists 
the  lords  of  the  congregation,  ii.  367, 
369  send:}  ambassadors  to  Scotland  to 
treat  with  the  French,  373.  refuses  to 
declare  Mary  heir  to  the  crown  of  £ug« 
land,  366, 7.    but  will  do  nothing    to 


obatruct  her  succesaion,  389-392.  her 
conduct  on  the  marriage  of  Mary  with 
Darniy,  414.  recommends  to  her  moder- 
ation towards  her  subjects,  493.  requests 
Moray  to  delay  calling  a  parliament,  484^ 
requires  him  to  send  commissioners  to 
inform  her  of  his  proceedings,  and  defend 
his  conduct,  485.  a  conference  between 
her  commissioners  and  Moray  at  York, 

487.  removes  the  conferences  to  London, 

488.  Moray  arrives  there,  iS9.  produces 
proofs  of  Mary's  guilt,  491.  her  indeci-. 
sion,  492.  is  provoked  by  the  contents 
of  some  intercepted  letters  of  Mary, 
499.  her  attention  to  the  safety  of  Moray 
on  his  return  to  Scotland,  ib.  her  pro* 
positions  to  the  Scottish  parliament  m 
fiivour  of  queen  Mary,  508.  receives  the 
resolutions  of  the  Scottish  parliament* 
which  are  not  satisfactory,  510.  re- 
ceives their  final  decision,  511:  discovers 
the  conspiracy  of  Norfolk,  and  confines 
him  to  the  Tower,  512.  deliberates  about 
sending  Mary  to  the  regent,  ib*  sends  Ran- 
dolph to  attend  the  Scottish  parliament 
when  choosing  a  regent  in  the  room  of 
Moray,  522.  sends  an  army  to  Berwick, 
528.  dismisses  the  ambassadors  sent  to 
her  by  the  queen's  party,  530.  her  forces 
waste  Scotland  in  various  directions, 
531.  take  Hamilton  castle,  533.  reco- 
noends  E.  of  Lennox  as  regent,  535. 
renews  the  truce  between  the  kingdoms, 
538.  Morton  and  others  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  her,  539.  her  answer  to  their  re- 
presentation, 557,8:  protracts  the  troubles 
in  Scotland  in  hopes  the  king  will  be 
delivered  to  her,  564  critical  state  of 
England,  565.  undermines  the  power  of 
the  regent  [Mar]  and  treats  secretly  with 
Morton,  575-  instructs  sir  R.  Bowes  to 
accuse  Lennox,  iii.  40.  refuses  to  see  the 
Scottish  ambassadors,  ib.  her  interces- 
sion in  favour  of  Morton  fruitless,  43. 
procures  the  return  of  the  earl  of  Angus, 
64.  interferes  respecting  the  mal  admi- 
nistration of  Arran,  73.  concurs  in  the 
plan  for  restoring  the  exiled  lords,  and 
overthrowing  Arran,  92.  makes  a  treaty 
with  James,  oflTensive  and  defensive.  95. 
conspiracicji,  real  or  pretended,  serve  as  a 
pretext  for  her  more  severe  aiid  cruel 
treatment  of  Mary,  112.  details  of  the 
conspiracies  of  Throckmorton,  ib.  Crich- 
ton.  ib.  Parry,  113  Savage,  117.  liallard, 
ib.  Babington,  ib.  appoints  commissioners 
to  try  Mary.  122.  herafierted  Imckwaid- 
ness  to  carry  the  sentence  into  exeouriun, 
131,  2.  refuses  the  inteicesi^ion  of  Fiance, 
and  of  James,  134.  signs  her  death- war- 
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rant.  138.  her  conduct  on  receiving  the 
intelligence  of  her  execution,  145.  her 
ambassador  not  received  by  James,  147. 
on  the  expectation  of  the  Spanish  invasion, 
courts  the  alliance  of  James,  161.  dis- 
covers the  plot  of  the  popish  lords  in 
Scotland  against  the  two  kingdoms,  172. 
intercepts  their  correspondence — ^writes 
James  desiring  him  to  take  strong  mear 
sures  with  them,  ib.  sends  an  embassy 
to  James  requesting  him  to  bring  the 
popish  lords  to  punishment,  195.  inter- 
cedes  for  Both  well,  196.  sends  Zouche 
to  James  to  uige  the  punishment  of  the 
popish  lords,  tOS.  writes  to  James  to 
dissuade  him  from  rigorous  measures 
against  his  best  subjects.  237.  her  anguish 
on  account  of  £ssex*s  death,  276.  de- 
clares James  her  successor,  277.  her 
death  and  character,  ib. 

England,  division  of,  i.  20. 

English,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Picts 
invade  Scotland,  i.  282.  defeated,  ib. 
renew  the  invasion  and  subdue  the  coun- 
try south  of  the  Forth,  283.  which  is 
ceded  to  them,  ib. 

English  excisemen  introduced  into 
Scotland,  v.  507. 

English  liturgy,  attempt  to  introduce 
it  in  the  Scottish  episcopal  worship,  vi. 
18.  chaplains  to  English  regiments  in 
Scotland  prevented  from  using  it,  or 
even  preaching  to  their  own  people,  ib. 
consequences,  19. 

English  peerage,  act  for  restricting  its 
extension  after  the  union,  rejected,  v.  192. 

Entails  first  introduced  into  Scotland, 
V.  121.  proposals  for  amending  the  laws 
respecting,  vi.  521. 

Enterkin,  rescue  of  a  minister  and 
five  other  prisoners  at,  v.  89,  90. 

Episcopacv  abolished,  iii.  49.  revived, 
57.  abolished,  548.  established  by  royal 
authority,  iv.  494.  secured  by  act  of 
parliament,  vi.  34.  regulated  482. 

Equivalent,  amount  of,  for  compen- 
sating Scotland  for  the  union,  v.  468. 
division  of  it,  503.  manner  of  its  remit- 
tance joccasions  great  discontent,  510. 

Enrol,  earl  of,  conspires  to  deliver  the 
kingdom  to  Spain,  iii.  170.  denounced 
rebel,  172.  engages  in  another  plot,  191. 
submits  to  the  king  at  Fala,  201.  forfeirs 
the  benefit  of  act  of  abolition,  205.  per- 
mitted  to  leave  the  country,  213. 

Errol,  earl  of,  exposes  the  perfidy  of 
Hookers  mission,  v.  528. 

Erskine,  Alexander,  brother  to  earl 
of  Mar,  tutor  to  James  VI.  and  governor 

'  Stirling  castle,  iii.  20.  allows  Argyle 

~  Athole  to  see  the  king>  22»  turned 


out  of  the  castle  by  hit  nephew— appomii 
ed  governor  of  Edinburgh  castle,  29. 

Erskine,  John,  lord,  appointed  !• 
superintend  the  education  of  queen 
Mary,  ii.  275.  she  is  committed  to  his 
care,  311.  accompanies  her  to  France, 
314.  appointed  governor  of  Edinbwgh 
castle,  327.  receives  the  queen  regent 
into  it,  369.  easldom  of  Mar  restored  to 
him,  396.    See  Mab. 

Erskine,  John,  lord,  obliges  the 
queen*s  party  to  flee  from  Glasgow,  ii. 
532.  drives  them  out  of  Stirlii^,  568. 

Erskine,  lord,  [son  of  the  earl  of  filar] 
comes  forward  and  signs  the  covenant  in 
presence  of  the  general  assembly,  iii.  46S. 

Erskine,  Ebosezer,  rebuked  for  de* 
fending  the  Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity, 
vi.  200.  censured  for  his  synodical  ser- 
mon at  Perth,  275.  appeals  to  general 
assembly,  ib.  who  order  him  to  be  re- 
buked at  the  bar,  277.  his  protest  against 
this  sentence,  278.  suspended,  279.  con- 
tinues his  ministry,  ib.  excluded  the 
church,  280  protest  of  him  and  his  adp 
herents,  ib.  the  associate  presbytery  ocm- 
stituted,  281.  he  is  restored  to  his  chaigt 
by  order  of  the  assembly,  286.  refuses 
the  favour,  ib.  finally  deposed,  305. 

Erskine,  John,  of  Dun,  defeats  the 
English  at  Montrose,  ii.  316,  sent  to 
France  to  complete  the  marriage  of 
Mary  to  the  Dauphin,  3^)5.  deputed  to 
treat  with  the  papist  bishops,  343.  de- 
sired by  the  queen -regent  to  send  home 
the  multitude  of  the  reformers  collected 
at  Stirling,  346.  chosen  by  the  reform- 
ers to  treat  with  the  queen-regent,  349. 
entrapped,  acknowledges  bishops,  iii;  86. 
a  commissioner  to  watch  over  the  in- 
terests of  the  church,  154.  his  death — 
character,  189-90. 

Essex,  earl  of,  urges  James  to  defend 
his  right  to  the  throne  of  England  by 
arms,  iii.  271.  is  apprehended  and  exe- 
cuted, 272. 

Evenus  I.  first  who  im()osed  an  oath  of 
fealty,  i.  170.  appoints  judges  and  di- 
vides the  kingdom  into  circuits,  171. 

Evenus  II.  builds  Inverlochy  and  In- 
verness, i.  174. 

Evenus  III.  procures  a  law  for  the 
king  to  enjoy  the  first  night  of  his  no- 
bles' brides ;  chiefs  the  same  with  their 
vassals ;  and  wives  of  the  peasants  com- 
mon to  their  superiors,  i.  175.  repealed 
by  Malcolm  iii.  351,  and  note. 

Eugenius  L  his  wars  with  the  Picts 
and  Romans,  i.  206,  7.  slain  in  battle 
with  them,  207. 

Eugenius   II.   demands  his  paternal 
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estates  from  the  Bntoni,  i.  22S.  defiMts 
them,  2t9.  uncertainty  respecting  his 
death,  232. 

Eugenius  VIL  orders  records  of  the 
affiiirs  of  the  kingdom  to  be  kept.  i.  263« 


Fairfax,  lord,  ordered  to  join  the 
Scots,  iv.  112.  commands  right  of  the 
centre  in  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  14& 
appointed  governor  of  York,  149.  de- 
feats the  royal  army  at  Naseby,  207, 9. 
orders  the  obnoxious  members  of  par- 
liament to  be  arrested,  335.  refuses  the 
application  of  the  Scots  in  favour  of  the 
lung,  354  refuses  to  command  the  army 
sent  against  Scotland,  386. 

Falkirk,  battle  of,  1298,  Wallace  de- 
feated by  the  English,  i.  414.  the  royal 
forces  under  general  Hawley  defeated  by 
the  rebels,  1746,  rl  388-90. 

Fast  castle  tidcen  from  the  Englisht 
ii.  15.  taken  by  the  English,  311.  sur- 
prised by  the  Scots,  315. 

Fasts,  representation  respecting  the  ap- 
pointment of,  after  the  union,  v.  577. 

Fenelon,  M.  de  U  Motte^  arrives  as 
ambassador  from  France,  iii.  67.  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  clergy  at  his  mission 
— his  treatment  by  the  king,  ib.  the 
clergy  appoint  a  fast  on  the  day  he  was 
to  be  entertained  by  the  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh,  68,  and  note. 

Fergus  chosen  king  by  the  Stfots,  [B. 
C.  330J  i.  159.  defeau  and  kills  Ck>ilus, 
king  of^the  Britons,  160.  the  kingdom 
confirmed  to  him  and  his  posterity,  ib. 
drowned  near  Carrick-fergus,  161. 

Fergus  II.  recalled  from  Scandinavia 
and  made  king,  i.  217.  destroys  the 
frontier  fortresses,  218.  defeated  by  the 
Romans,  219.  overturns  the  wall  of 
Severus,  220,  and  note,  slain  in  battle 
with  the  Romans,  222. 

Fergus  III  i.  264.  poisoned  by  his  wife, 
ib.  she  confesses  the  murder,  and  stabs 
herself  in  the  midst  o£  the  council,  ib. 

Fiery  Cross,  explanation  of  that  sjrm- 
bol  used  to  gather  together  the  adherents 
of  the  highland  chiefs,  iv.  157,  note,  last 
time  it  was  used  in  Scotland,  v.  1 24. 

Fife,  earl  of.     See  Robbet  III. 
Findlater,  earl  of,  brings  forward   a 
motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  union,  vi.  56. 

Finnanus  enacts  a  Uw  prohibiting  the 
king  from  undertaking  any  affiur  of  im- 
portance without  the  sanction  of  the 
public  council,  i.  168. 

Fire,  dreadful  one  at  Edinburgh  in 
1700.  V.  403. 


Fkvannan,  or  Sanctuary  Islands,  Wit- 
ness and  curious  property  of  sheep  of,  i. 
52,  and  note. 

Fletcher,  Andrew,  of  Saltoun,  opposes 
the  test  act,  v.  42.  one  of  the  principal 
of  the  opposition  in  parliament,  24 J.  his 
patriotic  conduct,  323.  opposes  granting 
the  supply  till  the  more  important  busi- 
ness of  the  country  were  finished,  430. 
his  speech  on  the  act  of  security*  434.  his 
speeches  on  the  proposed  union,  455,  456. 

Fiodden-field,  battle  of,  1513»  James 
IV.  slaiuj  ii.  195,  and  note  196. 

Forbes,  i>uncan,  of  Culloden,  [lord 
advocate]  heroic  conduct  of  his  wife,  vi. 
142.  his  opiuioB  respecting  the  appro- 
priation of  the  estates  forfeited  in  1715^ 
188.  incarcerates  the  magistrates  of 
Glasgow  in  the  jail  of  Edinburgh,  213. 
assists  in  disarming  the  rebels,  216 — 
[lord  president]  his  plan  for  maintaining 
peace  in  the  highlands  rejected.  308-9. 
his  remonstrance  against  sending  the 
highland  regiment  to  Flanders,  318.  the 
consequences,  323.  his  early  intelHgence 
of  the  young  pretender's  motions  disre- 
garded«  343.  sets  out  for  the  highUmda* 
344.  his  exertions  to  raise  forces  therc^ 
382.  his  advice  for  checking  the  rebek* 
operations  in  the  north  disregarded,  400. 
retires  to  the  Isle  of  Skye,  404.  recom- 
mends humanity  towards  the  vanquished 
rebels,  437.  Argyle*s  attempts  to  lessen 
him  with  govenunent,  461.  obtains  an 
important  decision  against  the  exercise 
of  military  power,  462-464.  his  death-^ 
character,  478. 

Forbes,  John,  moderator  of  the  gene- 
ral assembly*  iii.  303.  sent  to  Blackness 
castle,  304.  indicted  for  high  treason* 
305.  tried  at  Linlithgow,  306.  his  address 
to  Dunbar,  307.  condemned  by  a  plur- 
ality— names  of  the  minority  of  the 
jury,  ib.  banished  to  Prance,  310. 

Fordun,  the  historian,  some  account 
o^  i.  217,  note. 

Foreman,  Andrew*  bishop  of  Moray, 
sent  to  demand  the  jewels  of  queen 
Margaret  from  Heniy  VIII.  ii.  183. 
instigates  James  iV.  to  declare  war 
against  England,  1^9.  made  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrew's  by  the  pope,  203.  settles 
his  differences  with  Hepburn,  20G,  7. 

Forster,  Thomas*  cause  of  his  joining  . 
in  the  rebellion  1716,  vi.  127.  appointed 
geneial  of  the  rebel  forces  in  north  of 
England,  128.  joins  lord  Kenmure  at 
Rothbury,  129.  marches  to  Preston, 
148.  his  neglect  in  leaving  the  access  to 
it  unprotected,  149.  surrenders*  154. 
committed  to  Newgate,  V5^.  vs^^&a^ 
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house  of  commons,  171.  escapes  to 
France,  175. 

Fox,  bishop  of  Durham,  forces  the 
Scots  to  retire,  ii.  175.  mediates  a 
peace,  178. 

France,  first  treaty  made  vrith,  i.  267. 

Francis  II.  husband  to  queen  Maiy, 
dies,  ii.  379. 

Frasers  treacherously  massacred,  by 
the  clan  Ronalds,  1545.  ii.  S90. 

Fniser,  Simon,  commits  a  rape  on 
lady  Lovat,  v.  437.  flees  to  France — 
returns — his  ixitrijrues  with  both  parties, 
438.  returns  to  Paris — committed  to  the 
Bastile,  439.  escapes,  vi.  87.  See  Lovat. 

Freeholders,  [fictitious]  first  created  by 
Queensberry,  to  vote  for  members  of 
parliament,  vi.  12. 

Frendraught  and  Rothmay,  quarrel 
between,  iii.  396.  its  dreadful  conse- 
quences, 397. 

G 

Gallo,  the  Roman  legate,  interdicts 
Scotland,  i.  381.  his  extortions,  382, 
complaints  against  him  to  the  pope,  who 
fines  him  in  all  the  money  he  had  re« 
ceived,  ib. 

Gkilloway,  effects  of  the  introduction 
of  the  grazing  system  in,  vi.  205. 

Gardiner,  colonei,  employed  by  earl 
of  Stair  amba-ssudor  in  France  to  carry 
his  confidential  despatches  to  government, 
1715,  vi  94,  note,  retreats  before  the 
rebels.  1745, 349.  his  advice  rejected  by 
sir  J.  Cope,  362.  &ll8  in  the  battle  of 
Prestoopans,  365. 

Gaugers  first  known  ni  Scotland, 
1707,  v.  509. 

Gauls,  extensive  colonies  of,  plantea 
in  Britain,  i.  83. 

Geddes,  Janet,  interrupts  the  reading 
of  the  lirurgy  in  St  Giles'  church,  iii.  425. 

George  I-  called  to  the  throne,  vi. 
73.  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh,  75.  tumult 
at  his  proclamation  in  Glasgow,  76.  re- 
ceives assurances  of  support  from  foreign 
powers,  77.  arrives  in  England,  ib. 
impolicy  of  his  first  proceedings,  78. 
carl  of  Mar's  letter  to  him,  79.  violent 
proceedings  against  the  principal  nobles, 
&c  of  Scotland,  HO.  takes  the  oath  to 
protect  the  church  of  Scotla.id,  81.  his 
declaration,  ib.  crowned,  82.  his  answer 
to  deputation  from  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, 8:^.  causes  of  the  rebellion,  1715. 
84  calls  a  parliament,  85.  dictates  as  to 
the  choice  of  members,  86  his  speech  87. 
charges  against  the  late  ministry,  88.  his 
letter  to  the  general  assembly,  89,  their 


answer,  ib.  their  proceedings  levelled 
against  dissenting  presbyterians  as  well 
as  papists  and  episcopal  intruders,  90. 
their  declaration  to  support  the  king 
against  the  pretender,  91.  apprised  of 
the  intended  rebellion,  94.  his  communi- 
cation to  parliament  ib.  they  offer  a  re- 
ward for  the  pretender,  dead  or  alive* 
and  pass  an  act  for  encouraging  loyalty 
in  Scotland,  ib.  [See  Rsbeluon  1715J 
trial  of  the  principal  leaders.  &c.  171-l7lC 
bill  for  septennial  parliaments  passed, 
181.  his  letter  to  general  assembly  thank- 
ing the  ministers  for  their  loyalty,  189. 
schisms  in  the  church,  183.  invasion  from 
Sweden  prevented  by  his  bold  measures, 
185.  act  of  indemnity,  186.  bill  for  dis- 
posal  of  the  estates  forfeited  by  the 
rebellion,  1715,  187.  war  with  Spain, 
189.  Spaniards  land  in  Ross-shire,  190. 
joined  by  some  rebels,  ib.  attacked  by 
the  royal  troops — rebels  disperse — the 
Spaniards  surrender,  191.  act  for  restrict- 
ing the  English  peerage  and  altering  the 
Scottish  representation,  192.  Spain, 
Sweden,  and  Russia  acknowledge  him 
as  king,  196.  South  Sea  scheme  197. 
his  desire  to  relieve  presbyterians  from 
the  sacramental  test  frustrated,  201.  par- 
liament-^another  plot  announced,  202. 
the  pretender's  offers  to  him,  ib.  proceed- 
ings of  parliament  in  consequence,  ib. 
proceedings  respecting  the  malt-tax,  208- 
9.  serious  riot  in  Glasgow  in  conse- 
quence, 210.  grants  L.IOOO,  annually,  for 
instruction  to  the  highlanders,  221.  affairs 
of  the  Church,  230-6.  sets  out  for  Han- 
over, 236  his  death.  237.  character,  ib. 
lieorge  II.  succeeds  to  the  throne,  vi. 
210.  suo^cribes  the  oath  for  the  securi. 
tyof  the  church  of  Scotland,  ib.  pro- 
claimed, ib.  state  of  the  country,  241. 
civil  lL>t  augmented,  242.  address  of  the 
commission  of  the  general  assembly, 
243.  his  coronation,  24(>.  scheme  for  im- 
proving the  herring  fishery  abortive,  ib. 
and  for  the  advance  of  civilization  in  the 
highlands,  247.  proceedings  of  the  pre- 
tender, ^49.  proceedings  of  parliament. 
[1728,]  259.  of  the  gen-ral  assembly,  2()1. 
state  of  continental  affairs,  26i.  parlia- 
ment, [1729,1  ib.  goes  to  Germany,  263. 
peace  concluded  with  France  and  Spain, 
266.  debates  in  parliament  upon  a  standing 
army,  267.  and  on  excluding  pensioners 
from  parliament,  269  proceedings  of 
paHiament,  [1731,]  271  state  of  trade, 
282.  protest  against  the  election  of  the 
peers,  ^88.   bill  against  patronage  lost, 

289.  acta  against   witchcraft  repealed, 

290.  Porteous  riot,  292.  proceedings  in 
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parliament  respecting  it,  298.  war  with 
Spain,  307.  impolicy  of  government  re- 
garding the  highlands.  309.  association 
formed  at  Edinburgh  in  favour  of  the 
pretender,  310.  defection  in  the  revenue 
of  Scotland,  317.  state  of  the  highlands, 
323.  apprised  of  the  pretender's  intended 
invasion,  325.  French  fleet  arrives  in  the 
channel^— retire  on  the  approach  of  the 
English,  326.  preparations  for  defence, 
327.  Scotland  neglected,  328.  war  with 
France — hro<id -bottomed  ministry,  332. 
the  whole  disposable  force  sent  to  the 
Netherlands,  ib.  the  pretender  arrives 
in  Scotland,  337.  state  of  the  country, 
342.  [See  Rebellion  1745,1  proceedings 
of  general  assembly,  434.  address  on  the 
victory  at  Culloden,  435.  ministers  re- 
fuse to  become  informers  respecting  the 
disaffected,  43G.7*  proceedings  against  the 
rebels,  452.  clemency  of  the  government, 
459.  state  of  parties  and  of  the  country, 
465.  parliament  assure  him  of  their  sup- 
port, in  re-e«tablishing  the  public  secu- 
rity and  tranquillity,  466.  acts  passed  in 
consequence,  470.  effects  of  the  dis- 
arming in  the  highknds,  471.  impor- 
tant alterations  in  toe  criminal  jurisidio- 
tion  of  ScotUnd,  ib.  act  of  grace,  476. 
act  respecting  episcopacy  in  Scotland, 
482.  L.  10,000  granted  by  parliament 
to  Glasgow,  487.  estates  forfeited  by  the 
rebellion  vested  in  the  crown  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  highlands,  488.  im- 
proved state  of  Scotland,  489.  affairs  of 
the  church,  491.  war  with  France,  505. 
recruiting  the  army  and  navy  by  impress- 
ments occasions  great  discontent  in 
Scotland,  506.  incapacity  of  the  adminis- 
tration, 507.  efficiency  of  Pitt*s  adminis- 
tration, 509.  Thurot's  expedition,  511. 
bill  for  a  militia  in  Scotland  lost,  ib.  his 
death,  512.  character,  ib. 

George  III.  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh, 
vi.  514.  Pitt's  administration  dissolved, 
ib.  earl  of  Bute  minister,  ib.  Ameri- 
can war,  515.  loyalty  of  the  Scots,  523. 
mutiny  of  the  Seaforth  regiment,  524. 
another  serious  mutiny,  ib.  bill  for  re- 
lief of  Roman  catholics  in  Canada,  525. 
proceedings  of  general  assembly  in  con- 
sequence, 526.  popular  feeling  on  the 
occasion,  527.  riots  at  Edinburgh,  ib.  at 
Glasgow,  528.  peace  with  America, 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  531.  coali- 
tion ministry  dismissed — Mr.  Pitt,  prime 
minister,  532.  bill  for  restoring  the  for- 
feited estates,  533.  flourishing  state  of 
the  country,  534. 

Germans  arrive  at  the  ^budae,  i. 
157,  form  alliance  with  the  Scots,  158. 


disagree  and  go  to  war,  159.  join  the 
Britons  against  tne  Scots,  ib. 

Gibbites,  their  principles  and  con- 
duct, V.  36,  38. 

Gibson,  James,  minister  of  Pencait- 
land,  imprisoned  for  indecorous  expres- 
sions in  the  pulpit,  iii.  104. 

GKldas,  the  prophecies  ascribed  to  him 
ridiculous,  i.  238. 

Gillespie,  an  inhabitant  of  Ross,  wastes 
the  neighbouring  countries — taken,  and, 
with  his  two  sons,  beheaded,  i.  883. 

Glammis,  John  Lyon,  lord,  killed  by 
earl  of  Crawford,  ii.  77. 

Glammis,  lord,  affray  between  him 
and  earl  of  Crawford,  iii.  28. 

Glammis,  master  of,  his  concern  in  the 
raid  of  Ruthven,  iii.  60.  seizes  Stirling 
castle,  81.  flees  to  EngUnd,  82.  his  es- 
tates confiscated,  91. 

Glammis,  lady,  accused  of  attempting 
to  poison  the  king — condemned,  and 
burnt  to  death,  il  257.  her  husband,  in  at- 
tempting to  escape,  dashed  to  pieces  ib. 

Glass,  John,  founder  of  a  new  sect  of 
independents,  vi.  306. 

Glencairn,  Alex,  earl  of,  protests 
against  the  condemnation  of  Adam 
Wallace,  ii.  320,  note,  sent  by  the  refor- 
mers to  the  queen  regent — his  spirited 
conduct,  345.  his  exertions  in  preparing 
to  resist  her  measures,  348.  signs  the 
bond  to  protect  prince  James,  460.  com- 
mands in  the  army  against  queen  Mary, 
464,  481.  taken  prisoner  by  the  queen's 
party  at  Stirling,  568.  one  of  the  princi- 
pals in  the  raid  of  Ruthven,  iii.  60.  his 
conduct  approved  by  parliament,  66. 

Glencairn,  earl  of,  takes  up  arms  in 
fisvour  of  Charles  II.  iv.  448.  bis  procla- 
mation, &c.  ib.  and  note,  appointed 
captain-general — deserted  by  Balcarras 
and  Lorn,  450.  resigns  his  command  to 
Middleton — his  affray  with  sir  G^oi*gc 
Monroe,  452.  retires  from  the  main  ar- 
my, 453.  proceeds  to  the  west — disper- 
ses a  party  of  English  at  Dunbarton — 
makes  a  treaty  with  Monk,  454.  appoint- 
ed chancellor,  472.  recommends  episco- 
pacy in  Scotland,  492.  his  death,  516. 

Glenco,  massacre  of,  v.  313-17.  uni- 
versal horror  excited  by  it,  317.  proceed- 
ings in  the  Scottish  parliament  respect- 
ing it,  340,  and  note  341. 

Glenlivet,  battle  o^  Argyle  defeated 
by  Huntly,  1594,  iii.  212. 

Glenlyon,  Campbell  of,  his  horrid 
treachery  to  Glenco,  v.  315,  16. 

Gloucester,  duke  of,  besieges  Edin- 
burgh castle,  ii.  148.  his  demands  of  the 
king  proclaimed  at  the  cross,  ib.  his  ne- 
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ji'^^J'^t  them  and    commit    the 
..  •"■  ^.„.iric».  571. 

^*,-»'''*;^  ^ri  of,   his  conreni   in  the 

•"""'jjurhvcn,  iii.   fiO.   approvt-d  by 

%'"  *\„f,  6'».   K^J^'ted  H  full   panlun, 

.»^*  appointed  one  of  the  permanent 

''*"i{  10  the  kinj?,  72.  forced  by  Ar- 

•^''^^jtolenre  to  retire  fnini  cinirr,  7k 


^^s 


leave  to  exile  him -elf  to  France, 


?^  «te'>y'"o '"'*  departure,  is  surprised 
'  pundee,  Wl.  brmiuht  to  Stirling, 
*^,  foiulemned,  iiiul  executed,  H'2. 

(Jowrie,  earl  of,  son  of  the  above,  ron- 
pirva  tiiraiuht  tile  kinir,  iii.  '^(>^.  decoys 
kim  t(*  his  house,  '^li'.i.  is  killed,  *2(>.>. 
jgge  of  th(>  people  fit  his  death,  ib. 
iloubts  with  respect  to  the  conspiracy, 
^(j^.  tried — his  body  produced  in  comi 
^.thc  sentence  nmiini.t  him,  '^70. 

Gowrie  conspiracy,  naiTJitive  of  it,  iii. 
2fi'i.  diMilosure  of  Spiot  eoncerning  it, 
267.  speculations  rcsptcfini;  it,  26S, 
lllini^te^s  of  ICdinburirh  refu>e  to  return 
thanks  for  t  lie  kirii,'^  pn  HcrvaTion,  '^(»J).  his 
Hccount  <»f  it  not  ^'^n^•^.llly  cre«iited,  269, 
70.  his  proceeiiin^s  to  enfon  e  its  belief, 
270.  bodies  of  (iowrie  and  his  brother 
hanged,  ib.  a  perpeliud  thanksgiving  or- 
dennl,  271. 

CJiU'nie,  a  Briton,  principal  leader  in 
overturning  the  wall  of  Severus,  i.  220, 
and  note,  appointed  viceroy,  223.  makes 


.06  Britons,  225.  divides  the 

.  sien  from  the  Britons  amoii^f 

^  v-^vrs,  226.  recalls  the  monks  and 

,  vTf  of   Christianity,   and   appoints 

.«••  «tipeiids,  ib. 

iirmham,  of  Fintry,  engaat.'d  in  the 
xtpish  plots — tried,  condemned,  and  ex- 
tfcuted,  iii.  194. 

Graham,  Meliss,  grund^on  of  RolHTt 
II.  deprived  of  Strathem,  by  James  I.  ii. 
41.  his  tutor  enraged  at  it,  42.  he  arreiits 
the  king,  ib.  note- 

Graham,  Patrick,  elected  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  ii.  127.  publishes  the 
pope*s  bull  appointing  him  legate,  136. 
prohibited  from  exercising  his  office,  ib. 
tried,  ib.  excommuniiated,  137.  exclud. 
ed  from  all  his  churehei>,  ib.  ejected  from 
his  see,  and  imprisoned,  138.  bis  death 
and  character,  139. 

Gniham  Robert,  indignant  at  the 
treatment  of  his  nephew  Melis*.  by 
James  I.  arrests  him  in  the  presence 
of  parliament,  ii.  42.  |>erpetrale8  his 
munler,  50.  his  punishment,  52. 

Grampians  battle  of  the,  between 
the  Scots  and  Picts  and  Romans,  A.D. 
85.  i.  IHl. 

Grange,  lady,  her  attempts  to  procure 
the  escape  of  Montrose,  ii.  367,  note. 

(iray,  Master  of,  gains  the  favour  of 
king  James  VI-  iii.  91.  is  impatient  of  the 
intlnence  of  Arrau,  ib.  sent  anibiLsbador 
to  England,  91.  his  successful  negotia- 
tions iiu:rea>e  the  king's  regard,  92- 
bribed  by  Arran,  set*  him  at  lilierty.  hS. 
ac«'Used  by  Arrsin  of  bringing  back  the 
exiled  lords — <lenies  it,  99.  sent  to  Eb- 
zabelh  to  intenvde  for  Mary's  life — his 
perfidious  conduct,  135.  his  coii>|iir.icy 
agaiiivt  Thirlstane,  1 50.  accu'^ed  of  this, 
and  his  coiuluct  in  the  business  of  Miiry, 
151.  banished,  ib.  procure;^  n  cojiy  of 
James*  letter  to  the  pope  and  sends  it  to 
Elizabeth,  256. 

Grayst<H'k.  gover»M)r  of  Roxburgh  ca.s- 
tle,  surprised,  and  all  his  provisions  and 
household  stuir  taken,  i.   4«»7. 

Cireeii.  captain  Thomas,  convicted  of 
piracy,  hanged  by  mob  at  Leith,  v.  l-iO,  I. 

(ireenshields,  Mr-  committed  to  pri- 
son for  usMig  the  English  liturgy,  vi.  19. 
niiigistrates  found  liable  in  danuiges.  ib. 

Gregory,  the  great,  king,  i.  2h7.  drives 
the  remains  of  the  Picts  from  Fife.  Lo- 
thian, and  March,  ib.  takes  Berwick  and 
Northumberland  from  the  1.)anes,  2S8. 
expels  the  Britons  fmm  Scotland,  ib. 
invades  Ireland,  and  conquers  it,  289,  90. 
his  death,  ib.  and  note  291. 

Grim    succeeds    Constantine    IV.   i. 
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320.  opposed  by  Malcolm,  ib.  a  tmce, 
and  the  kingdom  divided  between  them, 

321.  he    breaks    it,    ib.    defeated    by 
Malcolm— his  death,  322. 

Gruidman's  Crofte,  or  setting  apart  a 
portion  of  each  farm  to  the  devil,  act 
against,  iii.  209,  note. 

Guthrie,  Henry,  bis  violent  proceed- 
ings  against  those  who  held  private 
religious  meetings,  iii-  553.  brings  it 
before  the  assembly— ^ets  an  act  passed 
against  them,  555. 

Guthrie,  James,  brought  to  trial — the 
charges  against  him — fils  defence,  iv. 
489.  the  tempting  offers  made  to  him, 
ib.  his  address  to  the  chancellor,  490. 
his  execution,  491,  and  note. 


H 


Habeus  Corpus,  act  of,  passed  by  the 
English  parliament,  v.  39. 

Hackston  of  Rathillet,  concerned  in 
the  murder  of  archbishop  Sharpe,  iv.- 
629.  taken  at  Aird's  Moss,  v.  26.  execut- 
ed at  Edinburgh,  27. 

Haco,  king  of  Norway,  invades  Scot- 
land— defeated  at  Largs,  i.  387.  reaches 
Orkney,  where  he  dies  of  grief,  388. 

Haddington  fortified  by  the  English, 
ii.  313.  is  besieged  by  the  Scots  and 
French,  ib.  burnt  by  the  English  who 
retire,  319. 

Haddow,  laird  of,  assists  in  carrying 
off  the  Magistrates  of  Aberdeen,  iv.  151. 
besieged  in  house  of  Kellie — surrenders 
to  Aigyle — is  carried  to  Edinburgh  and 
executed,  154. 

Hadrian  arrives  in  Britain  i.  183. 
builds  a  rampart  between  the  Tyne  and 
Esk,  184.  which  is  made  the  boundary 
between  the  Scots,  the  Picts,  and  the 
Britons,  226. 

Hale,  sir  Matthew,  his  defence  of  duke 
of  Hamilton,  iv.  357. 

Halidon  hill,  battle  of,  1333,  the  Scots 
defeated  with  immense  slaughter,  i.  467. 

Hamilton,  origin  of  the  family  of,  i. 
449.  and  note.  See  Arban,  &c 

Hamilton,  earl  of,  sent  for  by  the 
queen  regent  to  put  down  the  reformers, 
ii.  348. 

Hamilton,  marquis  of,  commissioner 
to  parliament,  iii.  375.  orders  the  minis- 
ters who  had  come  to  watch  the 
proceedings  to  leave  Edinburgh,  ib. 
tries  to  sow  discord  among  the  members, 
377.  obtaini  the  passing  of  the  articles 
of  Perth,  378.  his  death,  388. 

Hamilton,  marquis  of,  concludes  a 
fxeaty  for  furnishing  troop*  to  Gustavus, 
*     VOL.  vj.  5 


king  of  Sweden,  iii.  399.  accused  of 
raising  the  troops  to  usurp  the  crown — 
cleared  of  the  imputation,  ib.  arrives  on 
the  banks  of  the  Oder,  400.  his  opera* 
tions,  ib.  recalled,  401.  appointed  high 
commissioner,  459.  his  instructions, 
460.  arrives  at  Dalkeith,  461.  his  re- 
port and  advice  to  the  king,  463.  his 
public  entry  into  Edinburgh,  ib.  re- 
quires the  surrender  of  the  covenant 
— which  is  refused,  464.  proceedings 
thereupon,  [See  Covenanters]  ib.  ad- 
vises tne  king  to  suspend  his  military 
preparations,  469.  requests  power  to 
bring  back  the  courts  of  law  to  Edin- 
bofgh,  470.  his  base  intention  in  so 
doing,  ib.  the  judges  refuse  to  pronounce 
the  covenant  treasonable,  ib.  recom- 
mends an  accommodation,  ib.  presses 
peaceable  measures,  471.  proposes  to 
renew  the  covenant  signed  l^  James 
Vl — the  council  agree  to  it,  with  expla- 
nations 477.  the  tables  remonstrate,  ib. 
be  proclaims  it,  and  calls  an  assembly  at 
Glasgow,  ib.  accepts  the  restrictions  of 
Aberdeen  on  the  covenant,  479.  recep- 
tion of  it  at  Glasgow,  480.  acceptance 
of  the  king's  covenant  by  a  part  of  the 
court  of  session,  484.  opening  of  the 
assembly,  ib.  and  note,  his  disputes  with 
it — ^they  refuse  the  declinature  of  the 
bishops,  485.  the  king's  concessions  read, 
488.  his  threats  to  the  assembly— the 
moderator's  reply,  ib.  resolves  to  leave 
the  assembly — requested  to  remain— de- 
sires the  moderator  to  close  the  meeting 
— he  refuses — ^protests  against  thtir  pro- 
ceedings—dissolves it,  489.  dischajrget 
it  by  proclamation — the  assembly  pro- 
test, and  resolve  to  sit  until  all  matters 
were  settled,  490.  he  goes  to  London 
to  exculpate  himself,  As,  receives  the 
command  of  the  fleet— arrives  in  the 
Forth — sends  a  summons  to  the  magis- 
trates of  Edinburgh  to  deliver  the  castle 
and  the  port,  M9»  orders  the  town- 
council  to  publish  a  proclamation  from 
the  king,  ib.  they  refuse,  5ia  advises  the 
king  to  treat  with  the  covenanters,  ib. 
refuses  to  be  commissioner,  526.  over- 
ruled in  his  pacific  advice  to  the  king, 
537.  stops  the  execution  of  Loudon,  541. 
prevents  the  execution  of  lords  Wharton 
and  Howard,  570.  advises  the  king 
to  mild  measures,  572.  suspected  by  the 
kmg,  iv.  3a  accused  by  the  royalists^ 
ib.  exculpated  by  parliament,  34.  plot  a- 
gainst  him  and  Aigyle,  ib.  an  inquiry 
into  his  conduct— the  pk>t  proved,  SS. 
his  fruitless  attempt  to  reconcile  th« 
king  and  parliament,  79.  advises  to  MM 
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odl  the  queen  from  Holland,  80.  at  the 
head  of  the  trimmers,  92.  objects  to 
Warriiton  going  as  a  commissioner  to 
mediate  between  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment, 95.  DoKE,  opposes  the  unprinci- 
pled plans  of  Montrose,  104.  defeated  in 
his  attempt  to  fetter  the  convention — 
leaves  it,  109.  refuses  to  take  the  cove- 
nant— his  estates  sequestrated— joins  the 
king  at  Oxford,  126.  is  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned  in  Cornwall,  127.  i^n  in  favour, 
262.  his  •JTsent  arguments  with  the  king  to 
comply  w  itii  the  covenant,  262-3-  surprises 
the  estates  into  a  vote  in  his  favour,  269. 
gives  his  negative  to  the  delivering  up  of 
the  king,  273.  enters  into  secret  nego- 
tiations with  him,  265.  his  endeavours 
to  prepossess  the  people  in  his  favour, 
300.  heads  the  political  presbyterian 
partjr,  304h  acquires  the  ascendenc}*  in 
parliament,  305.  obtains  a  vote  for  sur- 
prising  Berwick  and  Carlisle,  305, 6.  his 
plan  for  gaining  the  ministers  to  agree  to 
the  war,  308.  appointed  commander-in* 
chief  of  the  army  against  England,  313. 
enters  England  by  the  west  border, 
316  and  317,  note,  defeated — ^retires  to 
Utoxeter,  319.  besieged  there— taken. 
380.  con6ned  at  Windsor — escapes,  356. 
taken  in  Southwark— tried  as  an  English 
peer,  ib.  his  defence  by  Hale,  357.  his 
sentence  remitted  to  the  commons,  and 
conBrmed — his  execution,  ib.  his  charac- 
ter, 358. 

Hamilton,  duke  of,  arrives  with 
Charles  II.  in  Scotland,  iv.  383.  desired 
by  the  estates  to  be  removed  from  his 
person,  ib.  appointed  lieutenant-general 
to  Charles  II.  430.  dies  of  his  wounds 
received  at  battle  of  Worcester,  436. 

Hamilton,  duke  of.  favourable  to 
presbytery,  iv.  493.  disgusted  by  Hatton, 
565.  moves  a  parliameniary  inquiry  into 
the  grievances,  566.  the  king's  promise 
to  him  respecting  the  grievances  shame- 
fully violated,  571.  presents  a  list  of 
grievances  to  the  king,  578.  removed 
from  the  council,  599.  lays  before  the 
king  the  distracted  state  of  the  country, 
619.  is  pettishly  dismissed,  620.  dissents 
from  the  council  in  thanking  James  VII. 
for  his  indulgence,  v.  163.  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  meeting  of  the  nobles,  &c. 
called  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  203. 
president  of  the  convention  of  estates, 
209.  commissioner,  240.  superseded,  284. 
agsin  appointed  commissioner,  323. 
urges  the  illegality  of  the  parliament 
sitting  after  the  death  of  William  III. 
418»  retires  from  parliament,  ib.  act  of 
recognition  proposed  b^  Yv\m,  Vi^.  v"^^ 


poMla  of  tiM  pcttcnder  to  Ihb.  496. 
accuaed  of  aspinng  to  the  craim,  437. 
suspected  by  the  JMobitea,  447,  bn 
speech  agahut  the  mnon,  486-  reported 
to  have  protested  againit  it  at  the  cram 
of  Edmburgh  at  mkbiigfat,  5l(k  bis 
communicatioiis  with  Hooke  528^583- 
disumrovea  of  the  memorial  sent  to 
the  king  of  Fhmce^  and  of  H«Ae*s 
conduct,  543.  withdraw!  to  Eogfaund  on 
the  pretender's  expeditMmt  556.  appre- 
hended, but  procurea  hie  tiberation,  558. 
created  dnke  of  Bkamiioji— hb  cbim  as 
a  British  peer  to  sit  in  pariiamentiefiBed* 
vi.  31.  appointed  ambassador  esctrsordi- 
naiT  to  the  French  court,  49.  killed  in 
a  duel  vrith  lord  Mohun,  5a  bis  cha- 
racter, ib. 

Hamilton,  duke  of>  one  of  the  com- 
mittee  for  the  affiurs  of  the  pretender,  vi. 
196.  withdraws  from  it,  225- 

Hamilton,  lords  John  and  Claude, 
their  estates  confiscated  —  escape  to 
France,  iii.  35.  John  made  governor  of 
Dunbarton,  100. 

Hamilton,  David,  of  Preatoo,  hi» 
remonstrance  to  the  regent  in  favour  of 
George  Wishart,  ii.  295. 

Hamilton,  James  [the  bastard.]  pro* 
cores  the  murder  of  the  earl  of  Cassilis, 
ii.  236.  condemned  and  exeented  for  an 
attempt  on  the  life  of  James  V.  S61. 

Hamilton,  James  of  Bothwellhaugh, 
murders  the  earl  of  Moray,  regent,  ii. 
517.  borrows  money  upon  his  knds,  &c. 
and  raises  troops,  524. 

Hamilton,  John,  abbot  of  Paisley, 
his  immoral  conduct,  ii.  271.  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  his  continued  licentious- 
ness,  319.  protects  the  murderer  of 
W.  Crichton,  320.  suspected  of  being 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  Damly,  439* 
taken  in  Dunbarton  castle,  545.  executed 
at  Stirling,  546.  proofs  of  his  guilt  in  the 
murders  of  Damly  and  Moray,  ib. 

Hamilton,  Patrick,  nephew  of  duke 
of  Albany,  burnt  at  St.  Andrews  for 
heresy,  ii.  238.  his  accuser  dies  mad,  ib. 

Hamilton,  Robert,  informs  against 
Douglas  of  Mains,  and  Cunningham  of 
Drumwhassel,  iii.  89.  killed  by  Johnston 
of  Westraw,  90. 

Hamilton,  Robert,  bums  the  actR 
rescissory,  &c.  at  Rutherglen,  v.  5-  his 
conduct  at  Bothwell  bridge,  10.  his  in- 
fluence with  the  Cameronians  injurious  to 
their  cause,  514.  his  character,  ib.  note. 

Hamilton,  Thomas,  lord  advocate,  his 
letter  to  the  king  on  the  eoaneciw  of 
the  ministers  at    Linlitl^ovt  SL  aili 
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Hanover,  succession  to  the  crown, 
settled  on  the  house  of,  v.  405. 

Harlaw,  battle  of,  between  Donald  of 
the  Isles  and  earl  of  Mar,  1411.  ii.  16. 

Harold,  earl  of  Caithness,  deprives 
the  bishop  of  his  eyes  and  tongue — is 
taken,  his  eyes  put  out,  and  hang- 
ed,  377. 

Hatton,  lord,  brother  to  Lauderdale, 
appointed  one  of  the  council,  iv.  509. 
treasurer-depute,  &c.  558.  accused  of 
debasing  the  coin,  564,  and  note,  earl  of 
Laudkrdalb,  v.  65.  turned  out  of  all 
his  officer,  ib. 

Hawtey,  general,  appointed  to  com* 
mand  the  king's  army,  vi.  386.  marches 
from  Edinburgh,  ib.  encamps  near  Fal- 
kirk,  ib.  loiters  at  Callander  house,  387. 
defeated  on  Falkirk  muir,  388-90.  arrives 
at  Edinburgh,  394.  resigns  the  command 
to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  ib.  erects  a 
permanent  gallows  in  the  Orassmarket  of 
Edinburgh,  465. 

Hay,  stops  the  fugitives  of  the  Scots 
army,  who  rally,  and  obtain  a  complete 
victory  over  the  Danes  at  Luncarty,  i. 
309.  is  created  a  noble,  310,  and  note. 

Hebrides,  a  corruption  of  MbudtB,  the 
ancient  name  of  Western  Islands,  i.  38, 
and  note,  general  description  of  the 
islands,  42-50.    See  Wbstebn  Islands. 

Henderson,  Alexander,  charged  for 
not  using  the  liturgy,  iii.  427.  his  sup- 
plication to  the  privy  council,  ib.  his 
**  Considerations'*  on  its  intrusion,  43^. 
moderator  of  general  assembly  at  Glas- 
gow, 1638,  485.  his  reply  to  Hamilton's 
address,  488.  endeavours  to  prevail  on 
him  not  to  leave  it — refuses  to  close  the 
assembly,  489.  urges  Hamilton's  departure 
as  a  reason  for  it  continuing  to  sit,  492. 
his  remarkable  expression  on  the  rising 
of  the  assembly,  497.  his  controversy 
with  Charles  I.  respecting  episcopacy,  iv. 
248.  death,  249.  character,  250. 

Henry  and  Mary,  proclaimed  king  and 
queen,  ii.  415.  summon  the  absent 
nobles  to  appear,  who,  not  obeying,  are 
banished,  416.  their  proceedings  against 
them,  417, 18. 

Henry,  son  to  James  VL  his  baptism, 
iii.  209,  and  note,  bis  excellent  character, 
344.  reprobates  the  influence  of  Somerset 
''Ker  of  Femihurst]  with  his  father,  ib. 
bis  death,  ib. 

Henry  IV.  refuses  to  deliver  up  the 
carl  of  March,  ii.  5.  invades  Scotland — 
Ia3rs  siege  to  Edinburgh  castle— retires, 
6.  detains  prince  James,  son  to  Robert 
111.  prisoner,  12.  dies,  16. 

Henry   V.   carries  king  James  with 


him  to  France,  ii.  20.  takes  Bleaux  and 
hangs  20  Scots  he  found  there,  ib. 

Henry  VI.  bis  deceit  upon  James  II. 
ii.  103.  taken  prisoner  by  duke  of  York, 
107.  finds  an  asylum  in  Scotland,  108 
restores  BerwicK  to  the  Scots,  ib.  enters 
England — is  defeated  at  Hexham— flees 
to  Berwick,  110.  enters  England  secretly 
^aken  and  committed  to  the  tower,  111. 

Henry  VIII.  refuses  to  give  up  his 
sister's  jewels,  ii.  183,  and  note,  ofiers 
his  daughter  Mary  to  James  V.  ii.  225. 
send^  ambassadors  concerning  the  refor- 
mation,  and  to  procure  a  meeting — his 
renewed  ofiers  of  alliance,  253.  is  dis- 
pleased at  James  not  meeting  him  at 
York,  254.  again  proposes  an  interview 
which  is  declined,  259.  war  takes  pUwe, 
262.  defeats  the  Scots  at  Solway,  263. 
his  treatment  of  the  prisoners— sends 
them  home,  269.  proposes  a  marriage 
between  Biary,  the  infant  queen,  and  hb 
son  prince  Edward,  270.  rude  treatment 
of  his  ambassador,  271.  declares  war,  and 
seizes  the  Scots  vessels  in  his  harbours, 
273.  sends  a  large  force,  which  lands  at 
Leith,  280.  it  spoils  and  bums  Edinbuigh 
and  Leith,  ib.  bums  Jedburgh  and  Kelso, 
fortifies  Coldingham,  285.  his  army  under 
Ivers  [Ewers]  and  Latton,  waste  March, 
&c.  286.  defeated  at  Ancram,  with  great 
loss,  289. 

Hepburn,  John,  chosen  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews  by  the  monks,  drives 
Gavin  Douglas  from  the  castle,  ii.  202, 3. 
receives  the  bishopric  of  Mony  from 
Foreman,  207.  bis  influence  with  the 
regent  [Albany,]  209.  instigates  him 
against  various  families,  but  particu]s«^v 
the  Hume^  2ia  whose  ruin  he  pro. 
cures,  216. 

Hereditary  succession  to  the  crown 
first  introduced  by  Kenneth  III.  i.  314. 

Heritable  jurisdictions— Bill  for  abo- 
lishing, vi.  473. 

Herries,  lord,  induces  Chattelleianlt 
to  proceed  to  Dumfries,  ii.  417.  makes 
his  peace  with  the  king  and  queen- 
deceives  the  rebels  and  exacts  money 
from  Moray,  418. 

High  treason,  laws  respecting,  in  both 
kingdoms,  assimilated,  v.  570-2.  import- 
ant alteration  in,  vi-  47a  trials  in  Scot- 
land under  this  act,  486. 

Highland  dans,  view  of  the  manners, 
customs,  and  power  of,  v.  516.  devotion 
to  their  chiefs,  518.  predatory  system, 
520.  their  attachment  to  the  Stuarts, 
52V  the  force  they  could  raise.  525. 
general  character,  ib.  their  address  to 
George  L  vi.  80. 
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Higfahuid  garb  profailuted,  vi.  471. 

Highlaiid  host,  iv.  606.  marched  to 
the  west,  614.  their  conduct  there,  615. 
marched  back  to  the  Highlands,  617. 
studento  at  GUsgow  oblige  them  to 
deliver  part  of  their  spoil,  ib.  note. 

Highlands,  memorial  on  the  state  of^ 
after  1746,  by  lord  president  Forbes  vi. 
App.  552. 

Holy  league  against  the  protestant 
religion,  iii.  94. 

Home,  sir  Alexander,  sent  ambassa- 
dor to  England,  iii.  40.  refused  admit- 
tance to  file  queen,  41.  his  conference 
with  lord  Burleigh — returns  home,  ib. 
the  failure  of  his  mission  attributed  to  the 
intrigues  of  Morton,  ib. 

Home  of  Polwart,  sir  Henry,  committed 
prisoner  to  Stirling  castle,  for  opposing 
the  garrisoning  of  private  houses,  iv.  566. 

Home,  John,  author  of  Douglas,  minis- 
ter of  Athelstaneford,  resigns  his  cfaaiige, 
vi.  509. 

Homeldon,  battle  of,  between  Archi- 
bald,  earl  Douglas,  and  Percy  and  the 
earl  of  March,  1401.  the  Scots  completely 
defeated,  ii.  7. 

Hooke,  colonel,  sent  to  ScoUand  by 
the  pretender,  v.  469.  his  haughty  con. 
duct  offends  the  cavaliers,  ib.  is  sent 
again  by  the  French  courts— his  instruc- 
tions, 515.  brings  a  declaration  of  war 
from  the  pretender,  526.  lands  at  Slaines 
castle,  527.  his  negotiations  with  the 
Scottish  nobility,  528-535.  memorial  sent 
by  the  nobles  with  him  to  the  king  cf 
France,  535.  sails  for  France,  543.  his 
conduct  disapproved  by  the  HamiItons,ib. 
Hope,  sir  James,  king's  advocate, 
declares  episcopacy  contrary  to  the  word 
of  God,  constitution  of  the  church,  and 
laws  of  the  land,  iii.  484. 

Huguenots   protected  in    Scotland, 
under  James  VII.  v.  148. 

Humber  the  boundary  between  the 
Britons,  and  the  Scots  and  Picts,  i.  230. 
Hume,  Alex,  earl  of,  ravages  the 
English  borders,  ii.  188.  appointed  gov- 
ernor south  of  the  Forth,  202.  declares 
for  John  duke  of  Albany  to  be  regent, 
805.  Hepburn's  insinuations  against  him, 
210.  he  leagues  with  the  queen  and 
Angus,  211.  flees  to  England,  212.  re- 
turns on  the  public  faith  being  pledged, 
ib.  summoned  to  stand  trial,  ib.  outlawed 
for  not  appearing,  ib*  submits-~escapes, 
213.  pillages  March,  ib.  conditionally 
pardoned,  ib.  again  surprised— tried, 
condemned,  and  executed,  214,  and  note. 
Huine,  earl  of,  besieges  Bothwell  in 
Burthwick  castle,  ii.  431.  his  castle  taken 


b^  the  English  and  pilUged,  53U  ahata 
himself  up  in  Edinbmgh  castle,  532. 

Himie,  lord,  receives  part  of  Botb- 
wdVs  estates,  iii  213. 

Hume  of  Hume,  his  trial,  v.  60.  earl 
of  Perth  keeps  up  his  pardon,  ib.  lua 
execution,  61. 

Hume,  David,  of  Wedderbum,  kitti 
D*  Arcy,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  the 
earl  of  Hume,ii.  217,  18. 

Hume,  David,  [historian,]  pioeeedinga 
of  the  church  against,  vi.  508. 

Huntlv,  Alex,  earl  o^  defeats  the  carl 
of  Crawford,  ii.  9V  appointed  govemot 
north  of  the  Forth,  202.  refuses  the 
regent  to  enter  England,  221. 

Hundy,  George,  earl  of,  defeats  the 
English  at  Jedbuiigh,  ii.  262.  procnrea 
the  massacre  of  the  Frasen,  290.  eoos* 
mands  the  second  line  at  the  battle  ol 
Pinkey,  309.  created  earl  of  Mony,  by 
the  interest  of  the  French  king,  3IS# 
failing  in  tak^n  Moidart,  is  impriaositdy 
327.  puts  the  chief  of  the  chm  Chattan 
to  death,  328.  his  punishment,  329.  hia 
influence  with  the  queen  regent,  ib.  joiaa 
the  reformers,  369.  irritated  at  Moray 
being  taken  from  him,  396.  aeixes  the 
c^ef  of  the  Mackintoshes — thiowa  hnn 
into  prison,  and  prevails  on  his  wife  to 
put  him  to  death,  396,  7.  [see  also  p. 
328.]  his  opposition  to  earl  of  Moray — 
accuses  him  of  aspiring  to  the  crown, 
397.  his  plan  to  effect  his  murder,  400. 
encourages  queen  Mary  to  visit  the  north, 
402.  engages  her  in  his  devices  for  the 
murder  of  Moray,  402,  3.  their  repeated 
plans  defeated,  403,  loses  the  qaecn's 
fiivour,  404.  attempts  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  her  person,  405.  again  attempts  the 
life  of  Moray,  406.  resolves  to  give  him 
battle,  407.  is  defeated— taken  priaoner 
with  his  two  sons — dies  of  his  wounds, 
408.  his  son  John  executed,  ib. 

Huntly,  earl  of,  refuses  to  take  oath 
of  aUegiance  to  James  VI.,  ii.  500.  ap- 
points lieutenants  around  the  Dee,  502. 
debates  in  the  council  on  his  case,  ib. 
the  regent's  lenity  towards  him,  604. 
gives  hostages  to  the  regent,  506.  plants 
a  force  in  Brechin,  536.  deserts  them — 
they  surrender  to  the  regent,  537.  at- 
tempts in  vain  to  raise  another  aimy — 
flees  with  a  few  attendants,  ib.  assists  at 
the  surprise  of  the  king's  party  at  Stir* 
ling,  567.  defeats  a  party  sent  to  assist 
the  Forbeses  against  him,  572.  makes  a 
treaty  with  Morton,  iii.  3.  his  plot  to 
deliver  the  kingdom  into  the  lumds  ol 
Philip,  king  of  Spain,  170.  his  attempt 
on  the  king,   171.  assembles  forces  at 
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Aberdeen — ^tbeydispeneon  theapprotch 
of  the  king — submits,  173.  imprisoned 
— set  at  liberty,  174.  his  quarrel  with 
earl  of  Moray,  179.  murders  him,  182. 
defeats  the  clan  Ghattan,  188.  engages 
in  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  protes- 
tant  religion,  191.  in  arms  in  the  north, 
194  submits  to  the  king  at  Fala,  SOl. 
forfeits  the  benefit  of  the  act  ofaboTitMn, 
205.  attacks  and  defeaU  Aigyle,  212. 
receives  permission  to  leave  the  country, 
213.  returns,  222.  offisrs  to  find  security 
for  good  behaviour,  223.  offered  terms,  ib. 
dissuaded  from  compljring  with  the  re- 
gulations prescribed,  244.  absolved,  ib. 

Huntly,  marquis  of,  excommunicated 
as  a  papist,  iii*  328.  committed  to  Edin- 
burgh castle,  348.  set  at  liberty,  ib. 
recants  fifom  popery,  349.  the  sentence 
of  the  assembly  sgainst  him  revoked,  ib. 
is  absolved  by  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, ib.  by  the  general  assenioly,  350.  in- 
terferes in  the  quanel  between  Frend- 
raught  and  Rothmay,  396.  his  son  burnt 
in  Frendranght  place,  397.  in  revenge 
wastes  his  lands,  ib.  summoned  for  this 
before  the  council — be  excuses  himsel(^ 
committed  to  Edinburgh  castle — released 
—his  death,  398. 

Huntly,  marquis  of,  arms  in  the  north, 
lii.  605.  takes  possession  of  Aberdeen, 
506.  retires  on  approach  of  Montrose, 
ib.  has  a  conference  with  him — ^pMoe 
agreed  on,  507.  has  another  interview 
with  Montrose — reluses  to  accompany 
him  to  the  south — taken  prisoner  to 
Edinburgh,  508.  refuses  to  take  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant — orders  for 
his  apprehension  and  sequestration,  iv. 
151.  enters  Aberdeen,  plunders  it  of 
arms  and  ammunidon-ldeclares  war 
against  the  covenanters,  ib.  sends  a  force 
and  bums  and  plunders  Montrose,  152, 
3.  covenanters  assemble  in  force  against 
him,  153.  dismisses  his  followers,  and 
retires  to  Achindoun,  ib.  robbed  by  his 
friends,  ib.  pursues  them  to  Caithness, 
where  he  remains,  155.  forfeited  and 
his  estates  exposed  to  sale,  183.  refuses 
to  join  Montrose,  221.  attacks  Aber- 
deen— his  vassals  desert — he  retires  to 
Stnithbogie,  242.  executed  in  pursuance 
of  a  former  sentence,  370.  the  forfeiture 
against  him  repealed,  iv.  430. 

Huntly,  marquis,  Lewis  Gordon  re- 
stored to  bis  estates  and  titles  of,  iv.  430. 
chosen  president  of  committee  of  estates 
—-submits  to  the  English,  440. 

Huntly,  marquis,  joins  Mar  in   the 
rebelUon  1715,  vi.   lOOi 
Hurry,  appointed  major-general,  under 


Baillie,  his  character,  iv.  L91.  surprises 
one  of  Montrose's  parties — seizes  his 
son  at  Montrose — joins  Baillie  in  An- 
gus, ib.  ordered  to  the  north — his  troops 
mutiny,  193.  retreats  to  Inverness,  19V 
defeated  by  Montrose,  195.  his  execu- 
tion, 382. 


Impress  warrants  first  issued  in  Scot- 
land, vi.  505.  its  evil  effecto,  506. 

Inchcolm,  English  land  on,  plunder 
and  bum  the  monastery,  i.  506.  fortified 
by  them,  it  31 1. 

Incident,  the.  a  plot  against  Hamilton 
and  Argyle,  so  denomumted — ^particulars 
of  it,  iv.  34.  evidence  concerning  it,  35, 
note,  its  effects  on  the  English  parlia- 
ment. 39. 

Income  tax  proposed  by  Marquis  Ha- 
milton, and  resisted,  iii.  377. 

Independents,  their  first  appearance 
in  Scotland,  iii.  552.  act  of  the  general 
assembly  respecting  them,  iv.  51.  their 
principles,  199.  differ  from  the  presby- 
terians  on  church  p[overament,  ib.  dis- 
cnssions  in  Westminster  assembly  on  the 
subject,  199-201.  who  decide  in  favour 
of  presbytery,  201.  they  protest  against 
this  decision,  ib.  solicit  toleration,  202. 
which  is  refused  by  the  presbyteriant, 
ib.  send  proposals  to  the  king,  282. 
which  he  rejects,  283.  renew  negotia- 
rions  with  him,  284.  Gkss  the  founder 
of  a  new  sect  in  Scotland,  vi.  306. 

Inkle-weaving  first  introduced  to 
Glasgow,  vi.  490. 

Innerlochtee,  or  Inverlochy,  ruins  of, 
i.  34.  and  note,  built  by  Evenus  IL 
about  55  B.C.  174. 

Innerness,  or  Inverness,  bm'lt  by 
Evenus  IL  about  55  BC  i.  174 

Inverness,  taken  by  the  pretender,  vi. 
142.  by  the  royalists,  144.  bv  prince 
Chariefl,40aby  duke  of  Cumberland,429. 

biveroess  castle,  rebuilt  by  James  L 
ii.  27.  taken  by  lord  of  the  Isles,  123. 
by  queen  Mary,  405.  by  prince  Charles, 
VI.  403. 

Inverness,  Hay,  [nominal]  earl  of,  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  pretender,  vi. 
226.  betrays  him  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, 234h.  James*  apology  for  dismissing 
him,  248. 

lona,  Scots  first  settle  there,  I  209» 
and  note* 

Irehmd  peopled  from  Spain,  i.  84.5. 
the  inhabitants  denominated  Scots,  120, 
126.  conquered  by  Gregory,  who  takes 
Dublin,and  regulates  tK«^N«rmcv«ivV^^^% 
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Irish  join  the  Scots  In  an  endeavour 
to  regain  their  kingdom,  i.  SIO.  make 
peace  with  the  Romans,  211. 

Insh  massacre,  its  cause,  iv.  40-1.  its 
horrid  execution,  42^.  the  Scots  in  Ul- 
ster defend  themselves  till  assistance  ar- 
rives,  43. 

Irvine  of  lionshaw,  his  cruel  tieatment 
of  the  Cameronians,  v.  63. 

Islay,  or  llay,  Arch,  earl  of,  brother  to 
John  D.  of  Arg^le,  his  excuse  for  join- 
ing the  tories,  vi.  17.  assists  inproclaim- 
iiig  Geo.  I.  74.  prevents  the  Jacobites 
from  seizing  the  town  guard  of  Edin- 
burgh, 115.  secures  Inverary,  135.  dis- 
missed from  office  of  justice-general, 
182.  rejects  the  proffered  offers  of  the 
pretender,185.bill  for  assimilating  virrong- 
ous  imprisonment  to  habeas  corpus  lost 
through  his  influence,  289.  seconds  in* 
quiry  into  Porteous  riot,  299.  See   Ar- 

GYl.E. 


Jacobites,  name  given  to  the  adherents 
of  king  James  VIL  v.  237.  ol^ect  to  the 
act  constituting  the  convention  a  par- 
liament*  241.  refuse  to  acknowledge 
William,  284.  disappointed  at  the  con- 
cessions  he  makes  to  parliament,  286. 
celebrate  the  prince  of  Wales'  birth-day 
in  Edinburgh,  390.  join  the  presbyterian 
party,  393.  assume  the  name  of  cavaliers, 
417.  join  the  country  party,  431.  their 
extravagant  expectations  of  the  pretender 
succeeding  queen  Anne,  437.  publicly 
celebrate  the  pretender's  birth-day  in 
Edinburgh,  51 1.  urge  the  necessity  of  the 
pretender's  speedy  arrival,  546.  sanguine 
in  restoring  episcopacy  vi.  27.  their  hopes 
excited  by  queen  Anne's  illness,  69.  they 
exhibit  symbols  of  attachment  to  the  pre- 
tender at  Lochmaben  races,  and  drink  his 
health  at  the  cross,  ib.  outrages  commit- 
ted by  them  in  England,  91.  their  secret 
preparations  for  open  rebellion,  92*  in- 
trigue with  the  Swedish  ministers  for  an 
invasion  of  Scotland,  184,  5.  their  pru- 
dence on  the  Spanish  invasion,  192. 

James  I.  detained  prisoner  in  Eng- 
land, ii.  12.  is  carefully  instructed  in 
learning,  13.  carried  to  France  by  Henry 
V.  20.  ransomed  and  returns  home,  24, 
crowned,  ib.  gives  offence  by  his  acts  for 
raising  money  to  pay  his  ransom,  25. 
tries  his  uncle  Murdo,  his  two  sons,  and 
father-in-law,  who  are  condemned  and 
executed,  26-7.  sends  their  heads  to  his 
uncle's  widow,  27.  rebuilds  castle  of  In- 
vemesif,  ib.  punishes  the  robbers  in  the 


north,  28.  his  exemplary  punishment  to 
Macdonald,  31.  twins  born  to  him,  SS. 
disappointed  in  his  endeavours  to  reform 
the  church — ^he  establishes  schools  for  the 
dissemination  of  learning  among  all  nuikt, 
33-5.  builds  the  Carthusian  monastery  at 
Perth — becomes  unpopular,  ib.  causes  of 
this,  37-40.  his  treatment  of  MeliM 
Graham,  41.  whose  tutor  arrests  him  in 

J  presence  of  parliament,42,note.hisezcnie 
or  his  exactions  from  the  people,  4S.  bb 
daughter  betrothed  to  the  dauphin,  a 
demanded  by  France,  and  at  the  lame 
time  an  alliance  proposed  by  England, 
43,  V  she  is  sent  to  France,  44  bar 
death,  47.  see  note  45.  deckres  war 
against  England — besieges  Roxburgh— 
informed  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life 
— raises  the  siege — ^retires  to  Perth,  46. 
murdered,  50,  and  note-  punishment  of 
the  assassins,  51,  2- 

James  II.  crowned,  ii.  54w  distracted 
state  of  the  country,  55.  taken  by  stedth 
from  Edinburgh  castle  by  his  mother, 
and  carried  to  Stirling,  57.  Edinbuigh 
castle  surrenders,  and  he  anrives  thera^ 
60.  taken  by  the  chancellor  Crichton 
while  hunting,  under  the  pretence  of 
pUicing  the  government  in  his  hands,  64 
war  with  England,  81.  battle  of  Saik, 
82.  truce  with  England,  84  marries 
Mary  of  Guelderland,  85.  his  proceed- 
ings against  earl  Douglas,  87.  invites  him 
to  court,  91.  his  conference  with  him,  92. 
kills  him,  ib.  English  nobles  request  his 
assistance  against  their  king,  102.  im- 
posed upon  by  a  messenger  from  Henry, 
1 03.  besieges  Roxburgh  castle,  ib.  kiil^ 
by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon,  104 

James  III.  succeeds  his  father,  ii.  107. 
a  council  appointed  to  govern  the  king- 
dom, 122.  marries  Margaret,  daughter 
of  king  of  Denmark,  133.  his  implacable 
hatred  against  the  Boyds,  ib.  divorces 
his  sister  from  Thomas  Boyd,  and  mar- 
ries her  to  James  Hamilton,  134.  his  gross 
superstition  and  credulity  140.  employ- 
ing mean  advisers,  irritates  his  nobles, 
141.  puts  his  brother  John  to  death,  ib. 
levies  an  nrmy  to  advance  into  England, 
144.  his  nobles  conspire,  put  his  favour- 
ites to  death,  144-7.  and  the  army  dis- 
banded— shuts  himself  up  in  Edinburgh 
castle,  1  i8.  besieged  by  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, ib.  set  at  liberty,  and  restored  to 
his  kingdom  by  his  brother  Alexander 
151.  takes  Dunbar  castle,  which  his  bro* 
ther  Alexander  had  given  up  to  the  Eng- 
lish, 1 54  his  plan  for  cutting  off  his  noUn, 
155.  who,  being  apprised  by  Douglat  of 
his  design,  and  haying  brought  over  hit 
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iKon  to  their  views,  Uke  arms  against  him, 
151.  they  insist  on  his  resignation,  I  SB- 
he  applies  to  foreign  powers  to  interfere* 
ib.  he  proceeds  to  Stirling,  ib.  refused 
admittance  into  the  castle— a  battle  en- 
sues— his  army  defeated— flees — is  over- 
taken and  killed,  159,  and  note,  magnifi- 
cently interred,  162. 

James  IV.  ascends  the  throne — ob- 
tains possession  of  Edinburgh  and  Stir- 
ling castles,  ii.  162,  English  fleet  enters 
the  Forth,  ib.  gains  over  sir  Andrew 
Wood,  who  attacks  and  defeats  them, 
163,  the  nobles  attached  to  the  late  king 
—surprised  and  defeated,  164,  5.  deci- 
sion of  the  estates  respecting  the  late 
war,  167.  he  conciliates  all  parties,  168. 
his  penance  on  account  of  his  &ther*s 
death,  ib.  supports  the  imposture  of 
Peter  Warbeck,  169.  treats  him  as  duke 
of  York,  marries  him  to  Huntly's 
daughter,  173.  levies  an  army  for  him, 
and  enters  and  plunders  Northumber- 
land, ib.  again  invades  Eng^d,  175. 
opposed  by  Fox,  bishop  of  Durham,  be 
retires,  ib.  refuses  to  deliver  up  Warbeck 
to  Henry,  176.  but  dismisses  him  the 
kingdom,  177.  makes  peace  with  Eng- 
land— marries  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Henry  VII.  179,  and  note,  his  treasiuy 
exhausted  by  extravagance,  his  scheme 
for  replenishing  it  renders  him  unpopu- 
lar, 181.  his  design  of  going  to  the  holy 
land  frustrated,  182.  causes  of  disagree- 
ment with  England,  185.  he  declares  war, 

189.  his  vision  in   Linlithgow  church, 

190,  and  note,  invades  Engknd,  ib.  his 
foolish  intrigue  with  lady  Ford,  disheart- 
ens his  army,  191.  advised  by  his  nobles 
to  retreat,  ib.  earl  of  Angus*  advice  to 
him,  192.  battle  of  Flodden— tlie  slain, 
195.  various  accounts  of  his  death,  197- 
200.  [see  notes  196,  198.]  his  charac- 
ter, 200. 

James  V.  ii.  201.  distracted  state  of 
the  country,  204.  installed  in  the  govern- 
ment, 229.  calls  a  parliament  and  dis- 
solves the  regency,  ib.  kept  possession 
of  by  the  earl  of  Angus,  230.  nobles 
hold  a  meeting  at  Jedburgh  to  endeavour 
his  rescue,  232.  Scott  of  Buccleugh  de* 
feated  in  the  attempt,  233.  earl  of  Len- 
nox fails  in  a  similar  attempt,  235.  he 
rflfects  his  deliverance  and  arrives  at 
Stirling — excludes  the  Douglasses  from 
public  employments,  and  from  court, 
239.  calls  a  parliament  at  Edinburgh — 
oflers  terms  to  the  Douglasses  which 
are  rejected,  ib.  defeated  in  an  attack  on 
Tantallon  castle,  242.  the  Douglasses 
flee  to  England,  ib.  marches  to  the  bor- 


ders to  suppress  rot)beries,  244.  hangs 
Armstrong,  ib.  harassing  war  with  Eng- 
land, 248.  peace  concluded  through  the 
mediation  of  France,  249.  matrimonial  ne- 
gotiations, 250, 1.  visits  Orkney  and  the 
western  iskmds,  251.  his  severi^  against 
the  professors  of  Lutheran  principles,  252. 
sends  an  embassy  to  France  to  treat  for 
a  marriage,  ib.  an  embassy  sent  to  him 
by  Henry  VIII.  on  the  subject  of  the 
Lutherans,  and  desiring  an  interview, 
which  his  nobles  persuade  him  to  decline, 
253, 4.  sails  for  France,  255.  account  of 
his  voyage,  ib.  marries  Magdalene,  daugh- 
ter to  Francis  I.  who  dies  shortly  after 
her  arrival  in  Scotland,  256.  marries 
MaxT  of  Guise,  258  more  persecutions 
of  the  Lutherans,  ib.  again  invited  to 
meet  Henry  VIII.  at  York— ^lissuaded 
by  the  clergy,  261.  his  portentous  dream 
— ^both  his  sons  die,  ib.  war  with  Eng- 
land— ^prepares  for  hostilities—encamps 
at  Fala,  262.  the  English  retreat,  263. 
his  nobles  refuse  to  pursue  them,  ib.  ap- 
points Oliver  Sinclair  commander  of  an 
expedition  by  Solway — the  nobles  incen- 
sed, refuse  to  fight — attacked  by  the 
English  and  routed,  ib.  his  mind  over- 
come by  indignation,  rage  and  grief,  he 
dies,  264.  his  character,  ib. 

James  VI.  bom,  ii.  428.  crowned, 
472.  his  early  proficiency  in  learning,  iii. 
21.  his  interviews  with  Argyle  and 
Athole,  22.  calls  a  meeting  of  the  nobles, 
23.  determines  to  assume  the  govern* 
ment,  24.  his  letter  to  Morton,  ib.  calls 
a  parliament  at  Stirling,  30.  opens  it  in 
person,  31.  his  assumption  of  the  govern- 
ment confirmed,  ib.  calls  a  parliament  at 
Edinbui*gh,  36.  his  arrival  and  reception 
there,  37,  and  note,  swears  to  the  national 
covenant,  39.  rejects  the  solicitations  of 
Elizabeth  in  favoiu*  of  Morton,  43.  epis- 
copacy abolished,  49.  book  of  polity, 
50.  its  ratification  evaded,  53.  the  licen- 
tiousness of  his  court,  55.  corresponds 
with  his  mother  respecting  joining  ner  in 
the  government,  56.  episcopacy  revived, 
57.  prohibits  the  general  assembly  firom 
interfering  in  any  points  but  those  regard- 
ing life  anid  doctrine,  ib.  commands  it  to 
stop  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Montgo- 
mery — their  respectful  but  firm  conduct, 
ib.  imprisons  the  moderator  of  the  pres- 
bytery of  Glasgow — declares  Mongo- 
mery^i  excommunication  void,  58.  the 
remonstrance  of  the  assembly  presented 
to  him  at  Perth,  59.  decoyed  by  the 
nobles  to  Ruthven,  where  they  detain 
him,  60.  declares  he  is  under  no  restraint, 
62.  forced  to  order  Lennox  out  q(  0\«. 
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kingdom,  ib.  consenU  to  the  return  of 
earl  of  Angus,  64  brought  by  the  nobles 
to  Edinburgh,  65.  Raid  of  RutbreB 
approred  by  the  assembly,  66.  by  par- 
liament, ib.  receives  an  embassy  from 
France  and  England,  67.  conduct  of  the 
ministers  on  this  occasion,  67, 8.  his  se- 
cret dissatisfaction  with  his  present  situa- 
tion, 70.  calls  a  meeting  of  the  estates  at 
St.  Andrews,  71.  arrives  there,  ib.  regains 
his  liberty — recalls  James  Stuart,  earl  of 
Arran,  72.  bis  mischievous  influence  over 
him,  ib.  his  answer  to  queen  Elizabeth's 
letter  respecting  Arran*s  undue  influence, 
73.  assembly  lay  their  g:rievances  before 
him,  76.  nobles  seize  Stirling  castle,  81. 
they  leave  it  and  flee  to  England,  S2. 
calls  a  parliament  at  Edinbuign,  SS»  acts 
passed  overturning  the  reformation,  84 
ministers  protest  against  them,  85.  his 
conduct  towards  the  banished  ministers, 
86-8.  enters  into  a  treaty  ofiensive  and 
defensive  with  Elizabeth,  95.  receives 
ambassadors  from  Denmark,  96.  surprised 
by  the  return  of  the  exiled  lords — retires 
to  Stirling,  98-  sends  for  Arran,  ib.  nobles 
take  the  town,  99.  and  invest  the  castle, 
ib.  he  grants  them  full  pardon — ^which  is 
ratified  at  Linlithgow,  100.  resolves  to 
support  the  arbitrary  laws  passed  under 
Arran*8  government.  101.  his  declaration 
in  answer  to  the  animadversions  of  the 
ministers  upon  them,  103.  interrupts 
Balcanquhall  in  his  sermon,  104.  arrange- 
ments  respecting  bishops,  106.  his  strange 
conduct  to  Archd.  Douglas,  implicated 
in  the  murder  of  his  father,  107.  con- 
cludes a  treaty  with  England  in  support 
of  the  reformed  religion  and  the  defence 
of  either  kingdom,  109.  his  barbarous 
letter  to  his  mother,  116.  his  intercession 
in  her  favour  fruitless,  134.  appoints  a 
public  fast  and  prayers  to  be  offered  up 
for  her,  137.  conduct  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh  on  this  occasion,  ib.  his  con- 
duct on  receiving  intelligence  of  her 
execution,  146,  7,  and  note,  reconciles 
the  nobles,  153.  courted  by  Elizabeth  on 
the  prospect  of  the  Spanish  invasion — 
and  by  Philip,  161.  adheres  to  England, 
ib.  bond  for  defence  of  church  and  state, 
163.  marches  against  lord  Maxwell,  who 
had  created  an  insurrection  in  favour  of 
the  Spaniards — takes  him  prisoner,  164. 
apprised  of  the  sailing  of  the  Armada — 
offers  assistance  to  England,  165,6.  a  plot 
formed  by  Huntly,&c.  to  deliver  the  king, 
dom  to  Philip  of  Spain,  170.  Huntly's  at- 
tempt to  obtain  possession  of  his  person, 
171.  orders  the  Jesuit  priests  to  leave  the 
country,  173.  marches  against  the  popish 


k>rds,ib.  they  submit,  ib.  lendst  marriage 
embassy  to  Denmark,  175.  goes  there-^ii 
married,  176.  arrives  at  Leith,  177.  his 
queen's  coronation,  ib  his  panegyric  on 
presbytery,  178.  Bothwell's  attempt  to 
leiie  his  person  defeated,  181,8.  Iris 
conduct  on  Huntly*8  murder  of  Moffsy, 
183.  demands  of  the  church  acceded  to^ 
and  presbytery  established,  184^5.  ao- 
other  attempt  by  Bothwell  to  leiae  his 
person  at  Falkkmd  defeated,  186.  another 
plot  of  the  popish  lords  disooveied,  190, 
1.  his  treatment  of  the  barons  and  rnmie- 
ters  for  intruding  their  advioe,  198.  pio- 
ceeds  to  the  north  i^nst  the  pofriah 
lords,  194.  they  deliver  their  castles  to 
him,  which  he  garrisons,  195.  Bothwell 
returns,  obtains  admisnon  to  his  chamber, 
196.  extorts  a  pardon,  197.  whidi  is 
annulled  by  pariiament,  198.  the  pwish 
lords  excommunicated  by  the  sjmod  of 
Fife,  199.  his  anger  at  this,  800.  sets  out 
for  the  borders,  ib.  receives  the  pofrisb 
lords  at  Fala,  201.  the  commisdoneis  of 
the  church  send  a  deputation  to  Jedbmgh 
to  remonstrate  against  this,  ib.  his  rep^, 

802.  decisran  of  parliament  on  th«r  esse, 

803.  an  act  of  abolition  passed,  and  the 
prosecution  dropped,  ib.  the  lords  not 
fulfilling  the  terms  required,  806.  par« 
liament  forfeits  their  estates,  809.  bap- 
tism of  prince  Henry,  ib.  and  note. 
grants  commission  to  Argyle  and  other 
noblemen  to  attack  the  popish  lords,  211. 
proceeds  against  them  in  person,  212. 
distress  of  his  army,  ib.  giants  Huntly 
and  his  confederates  leave  to  go  out  oif 
the  country,  213.  opposite  views  of  James 
and  the  ministers  respecting  the  banish* 
ed  lords,  220.  his  intention  of  recalling 
them  avowed,  221.  his  conference  with 
Bruce  on  the  subject,  222.  agreed  to  bv  a 
convention  of  the  estates,  conditionally, 
823.  the  ministers  remonstrate  against 
it,  ib.  his' negotiations  with  them,  885. 
asserts  his  right  of  supreme  judge  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  827, 8.  orders  the 
commission  to  leave  Edinburgh,  888. 
the  ministers  to  subscribe  a  bond  to 
obey  the  king  and  council,  830.  ministers 
refuse  to  confer  with  him,  ib.  orders 
twenty-five  of  the  citizens  to  leave  Edin- 
burgh, 831.  refuses  to  bsten  to  the  depu- 
tation sent  by  the  estates  regarding  it, 
838.  a  tumult  ensues,  833.  retires  to 
Linlithgow— orders  the  courts  of  justice 
to  leave  the  city,  834.  lord  Hamilton*s 
treachery,  835.  cites  the  ministers  to 
Linlithgow— they  decline,  and  secrete 
themselves,  ib.  magistrates  send  a  depu- 
tation to  the  king,  ib.  their  reception— 
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the  tumult  declared  treason,  236.  court 
of  session  ino\*ed  to  Perth,  ib.  suppUca- 
cation  of  the  town,  ib.  he  returns  and 
makes  a  public  entry  into  Edinburgh,  ib. 
abject  submission  of  the  magistrates, 
237.  orders  them  into  ward,  238.  his 
compromise  with  them,  239.  conyention 
of  ministers  meets  by  his  command  at 
Perth,  241.  it  grants  commission  to  the 
ministers  in  the  north  to  commune  with 
the  popish  lords  about  reoeiving  them 
iBto  the  church,  242.  recalls  the  minis- 
ters, ib.  acts  of  the  convention  at  Perth, 
ratified  by  the  assembly,  243.  another 
popish  plot  defeated,  244,  popish  lords 
take  the  oaths  and  are  absolved,  ib.  his 
authority  to  decide  on  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters disputed,  245.  visits  St  Andrews,  ib. 
prescribes  to  professors  the  subjects  they 
are  to  teach,  246.  last  treaty  with  the 
English  respecting  the  borders,  247.  hb 
proceedings  against  witches,  24^  petition 
for  the  ministers  to  have  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment, 249.  the  king  consents,  ib.  opposed 
in  the  inferior  courts,  250.  voted  by  the 
assembly,  251.  the  question  debated  in 
a  convention  of  ministers  at  Holjrrood 
bouse,  251-4.  the  conference  abruptly 
terminated,  254.  solicits  foreign  powers 
to  support  hii  claim  to  the  throne  of 
England,  255.  his  promises  to  the  pope, 
256.  denies  them,  ib.  his  instructions  to 
bis  son  in  respect  of  government,  257. 
introduces  comedians  to  Edinburgh,  258. 
regulations  for,  and  restrictions  on,  bi- 
shops sitting  in  parliament,  260.  fills  up 
the  bishoprics  clandestinely,  261.  his 
reasons  for  desiring  the  re-establishment 
of  episcopacy,  ib.  the  Gtowrie  conspiracy 
262.  [See  Gowbie  Conspiracy,]  courts 
both  parties  in  England,  271.  disapproves 
of  the  conspiracy  of  Essex,  ib.  his  inter- 
cession in  his  favour,  too  late,  272. 
courted  by  the  English  nobility,  ib.  his 
declaration  to  the  general  assemblv,  273. 
proclaimed  king  of  England,  277.  his  de- 
claration in  St.  Giles*  church,  279.  sets 
out  for  London,  ib.  sends  to  quell  disor- 
ders on  the  borders,  280.  enters  the  me- 
tropolis, 281.  crowned  at  Westminster, 

287.  meditates  an  union,  and  uniformity  in 
religious  worship  in  the  two  kingdoms, 

288.  proceedings  of  the  ministers  in  Scot- 
land, 293.  orders  the  puritans  to  conform 
to  the  established  church,  294.  calls  a 
parliament — his  opening  speech,  295,  and 
notes,  commissioners  i^pointed  to  treat 
for  a  union,  296.  result  of  their  confer- 
ence, 300.  assumes  the  title  of  king  of 
GftBAT  BatTAXN,  ib.  his  conduct  towards 
the  church  in  Scotland,  301.  assembly 
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meets  at  Aberdeen,  302.  ordered  to  dis- 
solve, ib.  ministers  attending  it  prose- 
cuted, 303.  the  iniquitous  trial  of  Forbes, 
Welsh,  &c  305,  6.  the  advocate's  letter 
announcing  their  conviction,  308,  note, 
the  other  ministers  banished  without 
trial,  310.  parliament  confirms  the  royal 
prerogative  without  limitation,  311. 
restores  the  bishops  to  their  ancient 
honours  and  emoluments,  312.  ministers 
protest  against  it,  313.  arrogance  of  the 
bishops,  315.  ministers  called  to  Lon- 
don— their  conference  at  Hampton  court 
with  the  bishops  in  his  presence, 
316,  17.  forces  them  to  attend  divine 
service  at  the  chapel  royal,  318.  dis- 
putes concerning  constant  moderators 
of  presbjTteries,  321.  proceedings  at 
Perth,  323,  note,  distracted  sute  of  the 
country,  324.  proceedings  of  the  king 
and  bishops  to  enforce  constant  moder- 
ators, 327.  requires  papists  to  aljjore 
the  pope's  power  to  dethrone  kings, 
330.  which  the  pope  forbids,  331.  is 
accused  by  Bellannme  of  deceiving  the 
Roman  catholics,  and  of  his  correspon- 
dence with  the  pope,  ib.  consistorial 
courts  restored  to  the  bishops,  338 
regulates  the  dress  of  the  judges  and 
clergy,  ib.  archbishops  empowered  to 
hold  courts  of  high  commission,  334. 
servility  of  the  general  assembly,  336. 
bishops  made  independent  of  it,  337. 
doubts  as  to  their  regular  ordination — 
they  are  consecrated  anew  by  the  Eng- 
lish bishops,  339.  effects  of  the  union  of 
the  crowns  on  the  trade  of  Scotland, 
345,  calls  an  assembly  at  Aberdeen,  350- 
a  liturgy  adopted,  ib.  resolves  to  vIsl 
Scotland,  353.  preparations  at  Holyrood- 
bouse  displeasing  the  people,  are  coun* 
termanded,  ib.  his  arrival  and  reception, 
354.  visits  the  principal  counties — hb 
famous  dispute  with  the  Edinburgh 
professors  at  Stirling,  355,  and  note, 
object  of  his  visit,  356.  his  supremacy 
in  church  government  objected  to  bj 
the  ministers,  357.  prosecutes  the  mini- 
sters who  protested  against  it,  358,  9. 
opposed  by  the  ministers  in  the  cere- 
monies he  wished  to  enforce,  362.  leaves 
Scotland,  363.  issues  a  proclamation  hi 
Lancashire  allowing  games,  &c  on  Sun- 
day, ib.  and  note,  decision  of  the  assem- 
blv respecting  the  private  administration 
of  the  Supper  displeases  him,  365.  orders 
Christmas  to  be  kept,  ib.  celebrated  by 
the  bishops — the  people  pay  no  attention 
to  it,  365,  6.  observation  of  the  festivals 
proclaimed  at  the  croes  of  Edinburgh^ 
366.  an  assembly  q^VcAl  ^  ^vti^B^-^^Bi^ 
D 
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Kelso  burned  by  the  English,  ii.  285. 
pretender  prodaimed  at,  vi.  ISO. 

Kenmure,  viscount,  joins  the  earl  of 
Mar,  vi.  100.  receives  orders  to  raise  the 
southern  counties,  and  attack  Argyle  in 
rear,  117.  appointed  to  the  command  in 
the  south,  123.  seizes  arms  in  Brado 
chapel,  125.  his  design  against  Dumfries 
frustrated,  ib.  proclaims  the  pretender 
at  Hawick  and  Jedbuigh,  126.  joined  bjr 
the  rebels  in  England  at  Rothbury,  129. 
proclaims  the  pretender  at  Kelso,  130. 
surrenders  at  Preston,  154.  committed 
to  the  Tower,  155.  impeached  for  high 
treason,  171,  pleads  guilty,  ib.  sufiers  on 
Tower-hill,  173.  professes  his  attachment 
to  the  pretender,  ib. 

Kennedy,  James,  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  opposes  the  aggrandisement  of 
William,  earl  of  Douglas,  who  wastes 
his  lands,  ii.  74.  retires  from  public 
strifes,  79.  his  prudent  administration, 
125.  disputes  the  queen*s  right  to  be 
the  tutor  of  her  son,  James  III.  114- 
122-  his  death  and  character,  127. 
%  Kennedys  plot  the  ruin  of  the  Bojds, 
ii.  ISO.  their  influence  with  the  king,  131. 

Kenneth  I.  his  reign,  i,  255,  and  note. 

Kenneth  IL  succeeds  Alpin  his  fa- 
ther, i.  272.  completely  subdues  the 
Picts,  273-6.  expels  them  the  kingdom, 
and  divides  their  lands  among  his  sol- 
diers, 279.  carries  the  coronation  marble* 
block  from  Argyle  to  Scoone,  and  en- 
closes it  in  a  wooden  chair,  281.  transfers 
the  episcopal  see  from  Abemethy  to  St. 
Andrews,  ih.  having  extended  his  king, 
dom  from  Orkney  to  Hadrian's  wall,  dies, 
ib.  and  note. 

Kenneth  III.  succeeds  Cullen,  i.  30V 
his  exertions  successful  in  reforming 
abuses,  305.7.  defeats  the  Danes  at  Lun- 
carty,  309,  poisons  Malcolm  the  son  of 
Du^  313.  changes  the  law  of  succession, 

314.  declares  his  son  prince  of  the  Scots, 

315.  confesses  the  murder  of  Malcolm, 

316.  killed  while  on  a  visit  to  Mearns 
to  worship  the  bones  of  St.  Palladius,  317. 

Kent,  earl  of,  his  savage  conduct  to 
queen  Mary  at  her  execution,  iii.  142. 

Ker  of  Ancrum,  assassinated  by  Ker 
of  Cessford,  iii.  180. 

Ker,  Andrew,  of  Femihurst,  accom- 
panies earl  of  Hume  to  court,  ii.  214^ 
tried  and  condemned,  ib.  obtains  a  day's 
respite — escapes,  216.  his  quarrel  with 
the  earl  of  Angus,  218. 

Ker,  of  the  fiamil^of  Femihurst,  created 
earl  of  Somerset,  iii.  340.  See  Somiolset. 

Kerr, seises  Kelso   abbey  and 

^ects  the  abbot,  ii,  198. 


Kerr  of  Cessford  receives  part  of 
Bothwell's  estate*,  iii.  213. 

Kerr  of  Kersland,  his  representatiop 
to  Hooke  of  the  readiness  of  the  people 
to  support  the  pretender,  v.  329. 

Ker,  colonel,  invited  to  command  the 
troops  of  western  association  iv.  409. 
attacks  Lambert,  is  defeated,  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner,  416. 

Kilblane  Wood,  battle  of,  the  ad- 
herents of  £.  Baliol,  defeated  bv  thoae 
of  David  II.  1336,  i.  475. 

Killicnmkie,  battle  of,  between  Don- 
dee  and  Madcay — Dundee  killed,  Mae- 
kay  defeated,  1689,  v.  361.5. 

Kiknamock,  earl  of,  joins  the  royal 
forces,  vi.  112.  garrisons  Oartnrtan,  li3b 
[his  son]  joins  prince  Charles,  349.  ta- 
ken prisoner  at  Culloden,  429.  sent  to 
London,  450.  his  trial-^pleads  guilty, 
453.  his  execution,  457. 

Kilsyth,  baron  of,  prevents  depreda- 
tions on  the  west  coast,  iii.  391. 

Kilsyth,  battle  o(,  the  covenanters  de- 
feated by  Montrose,  1645,  iv.  214. 

Kiniauns,  bird  of,  made  provost  of 
Perth  in  the  room  of  Ruthyen,  ii.  29^ 
his  party  going  to  pkce  him  in  office,  de- 
feated by  Ruthven,  ib.  made  provost  by 
the  queen-regent— his  treatment  of  the 
citizens,  354.  driven  from  Perth  by  the 
reformers,  355- 

King,  Mr.  made  prisoner  by  Claver- 
house,  V.  5.  rescued  at  Drumclog,  6. 
surrenders  at  Both  well -bridge,  10.  ex- 
ecuted at  Edinburgh,  1 6. 

Kirkaldy,  of  Grange,  his  seat  razed 
by  the  French,  ii.  366.  defeats  a  French 
party,  ib.  sent  with  a  fleet  in  quest  of 
Bothwell,  474.  forges  letters  in  the  re- 
gent's name,  and  gets  possession  of 
Maitland,  whom  he  conveys  to  the  castle, 
513.  refuses  to  appear  before  the  regent, 
ib.  is  not  averse  to  make  peace  with  the 
king's  party,  576.  refuses  to  negotiate 
with  Morton,  iii.  3.  bums  part  of  the  city 
of  Edinburgh,  ib.  see  note,  p.  4.  refusing 
to  accede  to  the  treaty  made  with  Cbat- 
tellerault,  is  besieged  in  the  castle,  5.  asks 
a  truce,  ib.  surrenders  to  sir  W.  Dmry, 
who  is  forced  to  deliver  him  to  the  re- 
gent, 7.  is  condemned  and  executed,  ib. 

Knox,  John,  admonishes  Norman 
Leslie  to  refrain  from  his  excesses,  ii. 
304.  his  sermon  at  Perth  inflames  the 
people,  346.  preaches  before  the  lords  of 
the  congregation  at  Stirling,  365.  preaches 
coronation  sermon  of  James  VI.  472. 
hia  death,  and  sketch  of  his  character, 
iiL  1,  note,  his  prophetic  admonition  to 
Kirlnidy  of  Grange,  iii  7. 
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Kyd,   Mr.   surrenden  at  Bothwell. 
bridge,  T.  10.  ezeeuted  at  Edinburgh.  10. 


La  Hogue,  battle  of,  the  French  fleet 
under  Touryflle  defeated  by  admiral 
Ruaaell,  1692,  y.  32«. 

Lanark,  ear)  oU  treaaorer,  iil  543. 
aecretaiy,  iv.  S2.  a  plot  against  htm,  34. 
refuses  to  tak»  the  covenant^oina  the 
king  at  Oxford,  126.  is  arrested—escapes 
to  London,  127.  advises  the  king  to 
agree  to  the  propositions  of  parliament, 
270.  requested  by  him  to  join  the  com- 
missioners in  England,  286.  appointed 
commander  of  the  troops  by  the  estates, 
327.  joins  Charles  11.  in  Uolhmd,  361. 
advises  him  to  accede  to  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  Scottish  parliament,  369. 
See  Hamilton. 

Lancaster,  John,  duke  ol^  negotiatea  a 
truce  with  Scotland,  i.  604.  remains  there 
during  the  internal  commotions  in  England, 
505.  invadea  Scotland — ^protecta  Edin- 
burgh from  the  fury  of  his  army,  506.  his 
fleet  plooders  Inchoolm— his  srmy  landing 
in  Fife^  defeated  with  ooniideridile  loss^ 


^ng 


ngside,  battle  of,  1568,  queen  Mary'k 
party  defeated,  ii.  481. 

Largs,  battle  of,  Haco*s  army  defeated 
by  Alexander  IIL  1263,  i.  387. 

Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ac- 
companies Charies  1.  to  Scotland,  iii. 
402,  note,  his  behaviour  to  archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  403.  coronation  sermon, 
404.  orders  the  English  liturgy  to  be 
used  in  the  chapel-royal,  and  all  the 
holidays  to  be  observed,  411.  bis  con- 
duct to  those  who  suppressed  revels  on 
Sundays,  ib.  opposes  the  Scottish  bi- 
shops remaining  m  London,  460,  note, 
his  haughty  and  supercilious  treatment 
of  the  Scottish  ioids  deputed  to  wait 
on  the  king,  538.  his  influence  in  courts 
of  high  commission  and  star-chamber,  iv. 
3-7.  impeached  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons, 10.  suffers  death,  173. 

Lauderdale,  earl  of,  joins  Chariea  IL 
in  Holland,  iv<  361.  advises  him  to  ac- 
cede to  the  propositions  of  the  Scottish 
parliament,  369.  arrives  with  him  in 
Scotland,  383.  taken  prisoner  at  battle 
of  Worcester,  436.  appointed  secretary, 
472.  labours  to  preserve  presbytery, 
474.  procures  the  removal  of  the  English 
garrisons,  ib.  Leith  falls  to  his  share, 
which  he  sells  to  Edinburgh,  475.  re- 
commends deliberation  as  to  introducmg 
«|Nscopacy  in  Scodand,  492.  changea. 


and  urges  its  introduction,  493  presses 
an  act  of  oblivion,  497.  oljects  to  the 
bill  of  indemnity,  498.  opposes  the  act 
of  fines,  ib.  excites  the  king  against  Mid- 
dleton,  505,  and  note  506.  appointed 
governor  of  Edinburgh  castle,  507.  suc- 
ceeds to  the  uncontrolled  direction  of 
afiairs  in  Scothmd,  508.  joins  the  epis- 
oopalian  par^,  ib.  imposes  the  act  of 
fines,  which  he  had  got  laid  aside,  520. 
appointed  oommiasioner,  544  review 
of  his  character  and  conduct,  548.  mar- 
ries kdy  Dysart,  557,  and  note,  offices 
held  by  him,  ib.  created  Ditkb,  [^1672,] 
559.  his  tour  through  Scotland,  ib.  bis 
imperious  conduct  towards  the  Scottish 
parliament,  560,'562.  farms  out  the  fines, 

564.  voted  by  the  English  house  of 
commons  unworthv  of  any  office  of  trust, 

565.  his  proffered  concessions  refused 
by  pariiaroent,  567.  procures  an  act  of 
grace  remitting  fines,  572.  commons  pe- 
tition the  king  to  dismiss  him  from  his 
councils  and  presence,  578.  his  unwar- 
rantable interference  with  the  court  of 
session  approved  by  the  king,  581. 
threatened  by  the  episcopalians,  adopCa 
harsher  measures  to  the  presbyterians, 
601,  and  note,  devotes  himself  to  epis- 
copacy— again  obtains  the  ascendency  in 
Scotland,  602.  his  manoeuvre  to  reconcile 
the  council  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Highhmd  host,  606.  his  conduct  on 
Mitchell*s  trial,  611.  his  profane  assever- 
ation respecting  the  bond,  616.  English 
pariiament  again  petition  for  his  dismissal, 
618.  his  conduct  approved  bv  the  estates 
622.  impeached  before  the  king  by  the 
Scottish  lords,  v.  13  receives  a  plenary 
pardon,  15.  excommunicated  at  Tor- 
wood,  28.  his  death,  63  character,  64w 

Laurieston,  commissioner  to  the  ge- 
neral assembly — his  duplicity,  iii.  903. 
charged  by  A.  Melville  in  the  king*s  pn- 
seiice  to  declare  the  truth,  317. 

Law,  bishop  of  Orkney,  translated  to 
Glasgow,  iii.  347.  refuses  to  appear  in 
the  dress  appointed  to  be  worn  at  kii^ 
Charles*  coronation— pulled  from  his 
aeat  by  order  of  Laud,  403. 

Law,  of  Laurieston,  his  plan  for  improv- 
ing the  currency,  v  453 

Learmont,  James,  executed  for  being 
at  the  conventicle  at  Whitekirk,  iv.  591. 

Leasing-making,  the  abominable  na- 
ture of  tl&  act,  iv.  483,  note. 

Le  Croc,  the  French  ambassador,  re- 
fuses to  countenance  queen  Mary*s  mar- 
riage with  Bothwell,  iL  451.  attempts 
in  vain  to  bring  the  confederate  lords  to 
terms  with  hex,  4ft&.  «kbX  \a  ^anissiOBX^  % 
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peioe  between  tfae  eontendtng  putiet  in 
Scotland.  5T5. 

Leicester,  earl  of,  recommends  to 
poison  qoeen  Mary,  iii.  121. 

Leighton,  Alexander,  most  barbarous 
treatment  of,  bj  the  star  chamber,  iv.  8. 

Leigfaton,  Robert,  consecnted  at  Lon- 
don, iv.  495.  appointed  to  the  see  of 
Glasgow,  546.  attempts  an  accommoda' 
tion  between  the  presbyterians  and  epis- 
copalians, 552.  resigns  his  charge,  595. 

Lennox,  John,  ^rl  of,  appointed  one 
of  tfae  regents  of  the  Idngdom,  ii.  2S0. 
is  confided  in  by  the  king,  239.  his  am- 
biguoos  conduct  in  the  attempt  of  the 
nMcB  to  rescue  the  king  from  the  Dou- 
glas party*— leaves  the  court,  23S>  com- 
missioned  by  the  king,  calls  a  meeting  of 
his  partisans  at  Stirling,  and  discloses 
his  ratention  of  liberating  him,  t34. 
defeated  by  the  Douglas  party  and  shun, 
235.  his  death  avenged  by  one  of  his 
menial  servants,  23T.  who  suflers  a 
dreadful  death  most  courageous^,  ib. 

Lennox,  Matthew,  earl  of,  sohdted  to 
return  from  France,  ii.  878,  arrives  in 
Scotland,  275.  is  kindly  received  by  the 
regent,  ib.  amused  by  the  qoeen  dow- 
ager under  pretence  of  receiving  his  ad- 
dresses, 276.  discovers  the  deceit — ^with- 
draws to  Dunbarton,  277.  receives  mo- 
ney from  France,  raises  an  army  and 
comes  to  Leich,  278.  makes  peace  with 
Arran,  279.  advised  to  beware  of  treach- 
ery,  he  proceeds  to  Glasgow,  fortifies  the 
castle,  and  retires  to  Dunbarton,  ib. 
the  French  king  alienated  from  him,  281. 
Glasgow  castle  retaken,  and  his  army 
defeated  by  the  regent,  283.  goes  to 
England,  284.  marries  Maigaret,  daughter 
to  James  IV*  ib.  condemned  by  parlia- 
ment in  his  absence,  285.  inquiry  into 
his  conduct  by  desire  of  the  French  king, 
291.  cardinal  Beaton  severely  reproved 
for  his  conduct  to  him,  292.  arrives  at 
Dumfries,  wastes  Douglas*  lands,  ib.  by 
permission  of  the  queen,  returns  to  Scot- 
land 409.  his  estates  restored,  410.  ap- 
pointed lieutenant  in  north-western  coun- 
ties, 417.  demands  the  trial  of  Bothwell 
for  the  murder  of  the  king,  his  son,  445. 
named  one  of  the  tutors  of  James  VL 
470.  appointed  regent,  535.  proceeds 
north  againHt  Huntly — subdues  his  fol- 
lowers,  537.  he  sends  ambassadors  to 
England— takes  Paisley  tower  and  march- 
es into  Ayr,  539.  nobles  in  south  and 
west  submit  to  him,  ib.  takes  Dunbarton 
castle  by  surprise,  540-4.  hangs  James 
Hamilton,  archbishop  of  St  Andrewa, 
who  was  found  in  it,  546.  calls  a  parUa- 


ment  at  Stiriing  to  reeeive  the  rtpoit  of 
Che  anbassadon  to  England,  54T.  whkli' 
is  approved,  558.  skirmish  under  the 
walls  of  Edinburgh,  the  queen's  party 
defeated,  559.  holds  a  pariiament  in  the 
aubufbs  of  Edinbuigfa,  the  town  and 
castle  being  in  posaessioo  of  die 
queen's  party,  560.  castle  fires  opoa  k 
daring  iu  sitringa,  ib,  skirmish  at  Graig.. 
miliar,  561.  intMtxpCa  the  supplies  oamhif 
by  sea  to  Edinbingh  caaUe,  564.  hoids 
a  pariiament  at  Stirting,  sHierein  thirty 
of  the  queea*s  party  are  ooodeouied.  5ft. 
the  rebela  attack  Leithk  and  are  deteed. 
ib.  they  surprise  %iriing  tiakr  him  and 
the  eari  of  Morton  priaoacra,  667.  dies 
of  the  wounds  received  after  he  hadeniu 
tendered,  560.  thoae  who  wounded  liim 
pot  to  deadi,  ib. 

Lennoac,  Esme  Stuart,  ead  ot  highly 
in  favour  with  Jamea  VL  iii.  97.  Meeoai« 
panies  him  to  Edmbiugh,  ib.  MortOBls  in- 
smuations  against  him,  38.  reaooiflaa 
popery,  ib.  appointed  \u^  chamberbiii« 
40.  created  Duki,  54.  his  endeavoars  to 
bring  the  church  under  the  dvil  power, 
57.  sells  the  arohbiahopric  of  Gtaigow 
to  Robert  Montgomery,  ib  ovevwed  fay 
the  intrepidity  of  A.  Melville,  59.  the 
nobles  conspire  to  remove  him  finMn  the 
king,  6a  attempu  to  raise  a  fbree  to  res- 
cue  the  king,  62.  receives  a  letter  from 
him  commanding  him  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  ib.  denied  admission  to  the 
king  to  take  leave,  63.  departs  for  Fnuice 
—his  death,  ib.  character,  64 

Lennox,  duke  of,  one  of  the  regents 
during  James*  visit  to  Denmark,  iii. 
176.  brings  back  Bothwell,  196. 

Leslie,  Alexander,  invited  to  assist  in 
defence  of  his  country,  iii.  501.  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  covenanters* 
army,  510.  arrives  at  DungLia,  515.  ad- 
vances to  Dunse-law,  5 16.  again  appointed 
oomroander-in.chief  of  the  covenantees' 
army,  549.  enters  England,  563.  defeats 
the  royalists  at  Newbura  Fords,  565. 
enters  Newcastle,  568.  Duiham,  ib. 
created  earl  of  Lbvsn,  iv.  49.  appointed 
commander  of  the  armvaent  to  assist 
the  English  against  the  king,  127,  note, 
invesu  Newcastle,  141.  eommands  left 
of  the  centre  in  the  battle  of  Bfarston 
Moor,  147.  returns  to  the  siege  of  New- 
castle,  150.  takes  it  by  assault,  ib.  dk- 
closes  to  parliament  the  proposals  of  the 
king  to  the  Scottish  generals — receives 
a  letter  of  thanks,  209.  forced  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Hereford,  21(^  ^*M»"ffi»4T  £ng* 
hah  and  Scots  at  the  nege  of  Newark,  22  7. 
OQ  his  knees  beaecehea  the  king  toscne 
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to  the  propoutiom,  254.  resigDi  his  oouki 
mand,  313.  pat  again  in  commaiKiof  the 
army,  329. 

Leslie,  David,  cdrnmaiids  the  Scottish 
horse  in  the  battle  of  Marston  moor,  ir^ 
146.  marches  to  Scotland,  210.  defeaU 
Montrose  at  Philiphaugfa,  213.  sends  the 
nobles,  &c.  made  prisoners,  for  trial,  219. 
see  note,  proceeds  to  Ghttgow,  220<  re* 
warded  by  the  committee  of  estates,  ih. 
returns  to  England,  2)^  reeehres  the 
king  into  his  quarters  at  Nerak,  239^ 
puts  the  garrison  of  Duoavertie  to  the 
sword,  897,  and  note,  refuses  to  aeC  un- 
less  the  church  were  satisfied,  3l3.  com* 
roands  the  co¥enanters  in  the  west,  828. 
appointed  to  command  the  army  on  the 
invasion  of  Cromwell,  389.  defeats  him 
390.  outmanoeuvres  him,  397.  follows  him 
in  his  retreat,  398.  oompletelv  defeated 
M  Dunbar,  400.  retires  to  Stvling,  403. 
his  conduct  approved  by  the  estates^ 
reinstated  against  his  will  in  the  com« 
mand,  405.  mijor-geneffal  under  the  king, 
430.  frustrates  an  attempt  of  Cromwell 
on  his  lines  at  Stirling,  481.  disapproves 
of  the  king^s  advancing  into  England,  434k 

Leslie^  Norman,  son  to  earl  of  Rothes, 
joins  the  army  at  Anemin,  ii.  866.  irritat- 
ed by  his  breaking  his  promises,  he  con* 
spires  against  cardinal  Beaton,  and  puts 
him  to  death,  302.  keeps  possession  of  the 
castle  of  St.  Andrews,  303.  outkwed, 
304.  besieq^  by  the  regent — ^wastes  the 
neighbouring  country— admonished  by 
John  Knox  to  refrain,  ib.  besieged  by 
the  French,  305.  surrenders  and  carried 
prisoner  to  France*  ib. 

Lex  Rex,  burned  by  the  common  hang- 
man, iv.  474,  and  note. 

Liddisdale  ravaged  by  the  English, 
iii.  247. 

Lindsay,  Alexander,  his  deadly  quarrel 
with  the  Ogilvies,  ii.  75.  wastes  their 
country,  ib. 

Lmdsay,  Rev.  David,  appointed  by 
the  clergy  to  wait  on  the  king — appre- 
hended by  order  of  Arran,  and  sent  pri- 
soner to  Blackness,  iii  83. 

Lindsay,  David,  tried  for  high  treason, 
V.  440.  his  constancy  and  his  fete,  441. 

Lmdsays  and  Crawfords,  dispute  b»> 
tween,  ii.  74^  5. 

Linen  Company  of  Soodandf  its  pri- 
vileges, V.  347. 

Ljsbon,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
1755,  ri.  505.  generosity  of  the  British 
parliament  to  the  sufierers,  ib. 

Livingston,  Alexander,  made  regent, 
ii.  5d<  instigates  the  nobles  to  bniege 
Oiehtdn,  59b  both  dmding  the  power 


of  Douglas,  tbey  are  reconciled,  (K). 
his  conterenee  with  Crichton,  65.  re- 
signs, 73.  declared  a  traitor,  ib.  impri- 
smied,  and  his  estates  confiscated,  77. 

Livingston,  James,  son  of  the  regent, 
executed,  ii.  78.  his  dying  speech,  ib. 

Lochleven  casdc,  besieged  by  £.  Ba- 
Kol,  i.  477.  raises  the  siege  478.  queen 
Mary  confined  in,  ii.  467.  she  escapes 
from  it,  477. 

Lothness,  the  tepid  quality  of  its  w»> 
ter,i.  35. 

Lockhart  of  Camwath,  a  commission- 
er for  the  treaty  of  onion,  v.  461.  spirit- 
ed reply  to  Harley's  remarks  on  the  sub- 
jection of  ScoUand  to  England  by  the 
union,  vi.  14.  to  Broomley's,  15.  hie 
sketch  of  the  condaet  of  the  house  of 
conmonst  1711-12,  SO,  note,  confiden- 
tial secretary  to  duke  of  Hamilton  on  his 
embassy  to  France,  49.  leader  of  the  ja- 
cobitM,  53.  his  address  to  the  Scottieh 
membera  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union.  54. 
proposes  agam  to  bring  the  matter  before 
pariiaawnt,  64k  his  conduct  respecting 
the  resumption  of  the  bishops*  rents, 
65,  6.  his  excuse  for  joining  the  whigs, 
67.  chief  adviser  of  the  jaoobites,  1 16. 
arranges  with  Kenmure  the  rendeas- 
vouses  of  the  rebels,  123.  one  of  the 
committee  for  the  affidrs  of  the  preten* 
der,  194,  his  advice  Co  him,  223.  the 
pretender's  letters  to  him  seised,  834^ 
Waves  the  country,  ib.  his  correspond- 
ence with  James,  250.  he  dnJps  it,  257. 
returns  and  retites  from  public  life.  25^. 
his  apology  for  leaving  the  pretender*s 
service,  ib. 

Logan  of  Restalrig,  accused  after  his 
death,  as  accessory  to  the  Oowrie  con- 
spiracy, iii.  267.  proceeded  sgainst  as  a 
traitor — tried — his  bones  produced  in 
courW-his  posterity  dedared  infiunoos, 
and  his  estate  escheatedi  268. 

Long  pariiament  dissolved  bv  Crom- 
weU,  iv.  444. 

Lords  of  the  articles,  first  institution 
of,  iii.  159.  the  duty  imposed  on  them, 
ib.  become  a  powerful  engine  in  the 
king's  hands,  ib.  innovations  respecting 
the  choosing  of,  376.  again  new  modelled, 
405.  reduoed  to theiriormer  destination, 
54a  restored,  iv.  474.  ibolished,  vi.  286. 

Lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  par- 
liament, their  first  acknowledgment  by 
the  Scots,  vi  35. 

Lorn,  lord,  prevents  pirades  on  the 
west  coast,  iii  891.  advises  the  uinova- 
tions  in  religion  to  be  abolished*  457. 

Lorn,  can  of,  oi>tains  a  grant  of  his 
fioher's  estatesi  iv.  4ASA.  tiVn^  VftNmavM^ 
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peace  between  die  eoBtendhy 
Scotland.  6T5. 

Leicester,  carl  of, 
poison  queen  Maiy,  ir 

Leighton,  AleswK* 
treatment  of*  hf  tb 

Leighton,  Bm' 
don,  IT.  405.  ' 
Glasgow,  548 
tionbetweer  ^t^^ 

JPJi^L^J^^^'^  of 

j^^J^  king  and  parlia- 

A'^S^  *;^^  W)  tJie  *tJ'*g»  ifttreat- 

/i^^JJi>;2oJ«  propositions,  255. 

0^  mj^^  II.  S^  his  renwrks 

jjp^  zS^  on  Montrose,  377. 

^"^^^jZ^bitat^  414.  protests 

^^^^'^pEW  being  admitted  into  the 

JSff^N«  to  the  king  on  his 

tft^*^X  ^^'  ^^  "^^  ^  president, 

ctffi^''^  CO  the  continent  to  evade 

^/^tt^U  V.  138. 

''^^ioo,  earl  of,  the  men  he  sent  to 

.  ^^n  Cope  desert  to  the  rebels,  vi. 

Ss.  bi»  regiment  joins  sir  John  Cope, 

55^  reconnoitres  the  ground  at  Preston- 

-0I1S,  360.  escapes  tu  liem'ick,  8(i5.  fails 

jn  a  plan  to  seize  prince  Cliarles,  401. 

i^treats  to  Ross-shire,  40.i.  to  the  Isi^ 

of  iikye,  404.. 

Louis  \IV.  his  fleet  intended  for  the 
invasion  of  Britain  defeated  off  La 
ilogue,  V*  322.  again  prepares  tu  invaiic 
Britain,  357.  consents  to  acknowledge 
William,  363.  arknowiedges  son  of 
.lames  VIL  us  king,  408.  sends  Hooke 
to  Scotland,  51.>.  memorial  of  the  Scot- 
tish nobles,  &c.  to  liim  on  the  state  of 
the  countr}',  &r.  535.  his  prcjtarations 
for  the  pri»render's  expedition  to  Scot- 
land, 547.  his  gifts  to  him,  ih.  invokes  the 
benediction  of  the  pope,  548.  orders  the 
expedition  to  sail,  552.  sues  for  peace, 
vi.  2.  negotiations  broken  ofl*,  3.  preli- 
minaries signed,  45.  he  rises  in  his  de- 
mands, in  consequence  of  the  dismissal 
of  Mariborough.  4><.  his  death,  102. 

Lovar,  lord,  ofTcrs  to  lead  the  troops 
at  Dumfries  against  tiie  robels,  vi.  126. 
assists  at  the  taking  of  Inverness,  144. 
levies  contributions  for  the  royal  party  in 
Moray  and  Nairn,  145.  neglected  by  go- 
vernment, becomes  an  instigator  of  re- 
hcJIJun,  309.  cngai^es  to  support  the  pre- 


,■''     j/Abin  atrodoot  duplidtj,  357, 

{l^jSitf^  an  independent  companj  for 

r^fii^  io-  deputes  his  son  to  raise  his 

^^..-esc^iei,  384.  his  mtenriew  with 

^^*^f!noee  Chvlet,  429-  more  of  his  duplici- 

^  OiJjS'  '^*  ^^'  "PP™^*"**"^  *^^»  *"^  no^e-  Ws 
j^  ^^^^t  i™— evidence  against  him— his  defence, 
j^^^^V^^  466.  behaviour  under  condemnation, 
"  "  ^    **    '  468.  petitions  for  pardon  to  his  son,  ih. 

his  conduct  on  the  moromg  of  his  execu- 
tion, 469.  executed — buried  in  theTower, 
470.  extraordinary  request  of  Painter,  ib 
note,  his  estates  forfeited.  488. 

Luncarty,  battle  of,  the  Danes  de- 
feated by  Kenneth  IIL  i.  309.  noteSia 
Lntheranism,  those  suspected  of,  per- 
secuted, ii.  252,  258.  292. 


M 

M'Donald  of  Keppoch  joins  the  eaH 
of  Mar,  vi.  157.  his  clan  give  up  their 
arms.  319.  joins  prince  ChaHes,  341. 
seizes  the  public  money,  &c.  at  Dundee, 
348.  killed  in  the  battle  of  Culloden,  426, 

M*Kai],  Hugh,  his  meekness  tinder 
torture,  iv.  530.  condemnation,  ib.  his 
elevated  courage  at  his  execution,  531. 

M*Leans  and  M'Niels,  desperate  feud 
between,  iii.  107.  M^NiePs  homd  du- 
plicity  and  barbarity,  10^.  M*Leen*s 
dreadful  revenge.  109. 

Macbeth,  sent  against  the  rebels  in 
Lochal»er — defeats  them,  i  335.  murders 
king  Duncan,  338.  proclaims  himself 
king,  339.  kills  the  thanes  of  Ros.«.  &c 
ib.  executes  severe  justice  on  the  £bu- 
die,  340.  enacts  many  useful  statutes,  ib. 
converts  the  government  into  a  cruel 
tyranny — kills  Banquo,  ib.  threatens 
Mactiufir,  who  escapes  to  England,  341. 
kills  his  wife  and  children,  ib.  Dunsinnan 
attacked  by  Malcolm,  son  of  Duncan — 
de^e^ted  by  his  soldiers,  he  flees,  is  pur- 
sued and  slain  by  Mat'dufl^  343. 

Macdonald  of  Glcnco,  proscribed,  v- 
^XV'i,  takes  the  oath  of  allegiance,  ib.  ma- 
sacre  of  his  clan,  316.  horror  excited  by 
it,  317.  see  note,  318. 

Macdonald,  a  notorious  robber,  having 
sho<i  a  woman  with  iron,  who  threatened 
to  complain  to  the  king  of  his  robberies, 
is  taken  and  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
and  being  thus  exposed  to  the  people, 
is  executed,  ii-  31. 

Macdonald,  Flora,  efieciR  the  escape 
of  prince  Charles  from  Uist,  ri.  441,  2. 

Macdufl',  on  escaping  from  Macbeth, 
flees  to  England,  where  he  finds  Mai- 
colm,  son  of  Duncan  I,  i.  34  U2.  induces 
him   to  retuni   to  Scotland,  342.   kills 
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Macbeth,  343.  is  created  an  earl,  with 
peculiar  privileges,  34pi. 

Macduff,  earl  of  Fife,  cites  J.  fialiol 
before  the  English  parliament,  I  403. 

Macgregors.  their  feuds  with  the  Col- 
quhouns — attacked  by  Argyleand  Hunt- 
)y,  their  chief  surrenders — is  basely  put 
to  death — the  clan  abolished— restor- 
ed, lii.  342. 

Mackay,  general,  appointed  by  the 
convention  commander-in-chief  in  Scot- 
land. V.  215.  sent  to  the  north  to  appre- 
hend Dundee  and  Balcarras,  226.  state 
of  his  troops — he  out-manoeuvres  Dun- 
dee, 229.  defeated  at  Killicrankie,  261- 
6.  builds  Fort  William,  291. 

Macka3rB,  regiment  of,  raised  for  king 
of  Denmark,  iii.  398.  their  services  un- 
der him  and  Gustavus  Adolphus,  400, 1. 

Mackenzie,  sir  George,  advocate  for 
marquis  of  Argyle,  iv.  482-  king*s  advo- 
cate, 604.  his  conduct  on  Mitchell's  trial, 
609.  his  defence  of  Lauderdale,  v.  14 
excommunicated  at  Torwood,  28.  his 
conduct  on  Hamilton  of  Monkland*s  trial, 
72.  receives  the  fine  imposed  on  Scott  of 
Harden,  ib.  note,  his  conduct  on  Camp- 
bell of  Ce6snock*s  trial,  77.  on  BaiUie*s 
of  Jerviswood,  83.  displaced,  244. 

Mackintosh  of  Borlam»  joins  Mar,  Ti. 
117.  commands' the  expedition  to  the 
Lothians,  ib.  arrives  at  Kelso,  129.  re- 
trospective view  of  his  progress  south- 
ward, ib.  repulsed  at  Gultoden  House  by 
Mrs.  Forbes,  142,  3.  one  of  the  hostages 
delivered  to  the  English  at  Preston,  153. 
committed  to  Newgate,  156.  escapes,  175. 

MacmiUan,  John,  called  to  be  pastor 
to  the  Society-men,  ▼.  515.  joined  by 
Mr.  Nairne,  vi.  331.  they  constitute  the 
"  Reformed  Presbytery,"  332. 

Maqiherson  of  Cluny,  joins  prince 
Charles,  vi.  349.  brings  reinforcements 
to  his  army,  372.  description  of  his  cage, 
or  place  of  concealment,  449.  his  estates 
forfeited,  488. 

Mseatse,  a  people  dwelling  between  the 
walls  of  Haidrian  and  Antonine,  i.  92, 
and  note. 

Magnus,  son  of  Haco,  lands  in  the 
JEbudSt  i.  388.  surrenders  the  whole 
of  the  western  islands  by  treaty  to  Alex- 
ander, iii.  ib. 

Magus  Moor,  archbishop  Sharpe  mur- 
dered on,  iv.  630.  five  covenanters  hang- 
ed there,  v.  16. 

Maitland,  William,  sent  by  the  re- 
formers to  solicit  aid  from  England,  ii. 
365.  his  death  resolved  on  by  the  bishop 
of  Amiens— withdraws  from  the  French 
and  joins  the  Scottish  army,  375.  sent  to 
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England  to  compliment  Elizabeth  on  tht 
arrival  of  Mary  in  Scotland,  and  request 
that  she  should  be  declared  her  heir,  385. 
Elizabeth's  answer,  386.  his  conduct  in 
parliament  favourable  to  Mary's  party, 
484.  reluctantly  accompanies  Moray  to 
York,  486.  sent  by  him  to  inform  Elisa- 
beth of  the  difference  between  the  queen 
and  the  nation,  488.  his  conferences  with 
Norfolk,  489.  privv  to  the  project  of  a 
marriage  between  him  and  Mary.  ib.  ac- 
cused of  the  king's  murder,  512.  Kirkal- 
dy,  by  forged  letters,  gets  him  into  the 
castle,  513.  his  trial  deserted  by  the  ro« 
gent,  515.  released  from  imprisonment, 
521.  advises  to  recall  the  absent  nobles, 
ib.  his  factious  conduct,  625,  577.  his 
death,  iii.  7. 

Maitland,  ,   secretary,    assitts 

in  bringing  back  the  exiled  Lords^  iii. 
96.  made  vice-chancellor,  101,  note.  See 
Thirlstans. 

Malcolm  1.  his  reign,  i.  295. 
Malcolm  II.  son  to  Kenneth  III.  after 
various  contentions  ascends  the  throne, 
i.  323.  defeated  by  the  Danes  in  Moray, 
324.  defeats  them  in  future  repeated  in- 
vasions, 325-6.  concludes  peace  with 
them,  327.  desirous  of  recalling  the  gifb 
he  had  made  to  his  nobles — thev  con- 
spire against  him,  and  murder  him  at 
Glaramis,  328.  the  perpetrators  drown- 
ed in  a  loch  near  Forres,  ib.  see  note. 

Malcolm  111.  [Canmore]  son  to  Dun- 
can I.  on  the  murder  of  his  father,  flees 
to  Cumberland,  i.  339.  received  at  the 
court  of  king  Edward,  341.  obtains  as- 
sistance and  returns  to  Scotland,  343> 
ascends  the  throne,  344.  restores  the 
estates  to  the  children  of  the  nobles  slain 
by  Macbeth,  ib.  puts  to  death  Luthlac^ 
son  of  Macbeth,  345.  refusing  to  deliver 
Edgar,  heir  to  the  English  throne,  to 
William  the  Norman,  war  takes  place-— 
Scotland  repeatedly  invaded — peace  con- 
cluded, 346.  external  peace  followed  I^ 
internal  disturbances,  349.  abolishes  the 
law  of  Mercheta  Mulierum,  351,  and 
note,  builds  the  cathedrals  of  Durham 
and  Dunfermline,  352.  killed  at  the  siege 
of  Alnwick,  353.  Edward  his  son,  spring- 
ing forward  to  avenge  his  death,  is  also 
killed,  ib. 

Malcolm  IV.  [the  Maiden,]  succeeds 
his  grandfather  David  I.  i.  366.  crushes 
Somerled  and  Macbeth,  ib.  swears  fealty 
to  Henry  II.  for  his  possessions  in  Eng* 
land — is  forced  to  accompany  him  to 
France,  367.  his  apology  for  doing  so*- 
trial  before  an  Englich  parliament  nit 
York^-C(md«m'a«,^Xt)VMA\c(i^x 
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in  England,  368.  his  arrangemenU  with 
Hanry  displeases  his  nobles,  369.  insur- 
rection in  Moray  quelled  with  immense 
slaughter,  370.  defeats  Somerled,  371. 
parliament  petition  him  to  many— he 
refuses,  having  consecrated  his  body  to 
God.  ib.  and  note,  his  death,  378. 

Malt  tax  extended  to  Scotland,  vi.  58. 
revived,  809.  expedient  to  elude  it»  810. 
riot  at  Glasgow  in  consequence  of  its 
enforcement,  ib.  Edinburgh  brewers 
submit,  816. 

Mar,  Donald»  rarl  of,  elected  regent, 
K  460.  killed  in  opposing  £.  Baliol  at 
Duplin,  469. 

Mar,  Alex.,  earl  of,  opposes  Donald, 
lord  of  the  isles— a  destructive  but  inde- 
cisive battle  at  Harlaw,  ii.  16. 

Mar,  John,  earl  of,  keeps  possession 
el  Edinburgh  castle,  ii.  441.  refuses  to 
pre  up  prince  James  to  his  mother,  448, 
loins  in  the  confederacy  to  protect  the 
king,  460.  commands  in  the  army  at 
Musselburgh,  464.  at  Hamilton,  481. 
eaters  Edinburgh,  531.  appointed  regent, 
569.  sends  a  party  against  Huntly,  who 
defeats  it,  571.  arrives  at  Leith  to  effect 
a  peace,  576-  is  over- ruled  in  the  council 
—-retires  to  Stirling,  where  he  dies,  577. 

Mar,  earl  of,  turns  his  uncle  out  of 
Stirling  castle,  and  obtains  possession 
of  the  king's  person,  iii.  89.  appointed 
governor,  ib.  one  of  the  principals  in  the 
Jiaid  of  Ruthven,  60.  seizes  Stirling  cas- 
tle, 81.  flees  to  England,  88.  his  estates 
confiscated.  91.  reinstated  as  governor 
of  Stirling  castle,  100. 

Mar,  earl  of,  commands  in  the  High- 
land Host,  iv.  614.  joins  the  Orange  par- 
ty, v.  814.  presents  draught  of  act  of 
union  to  parliament,  454.  appointed  se- 
cretary, 460.  presents  resolutions  of  the 
Scots  for  dissolving  the  union  to  queen 
Anne,  vi.  56.  Secretary  for  Scotland,  59. 
his  letter  to  George  I.  79.  procures  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king  from  the  principal  chiefs 
of  the  clans,  which  is  fklsely  interpreted, 
80.  enters  into  correspondence  with  the 
pretender— arrives  in  Fife,  99.  the  nobles, 
&c.  of  his  party  meet  at  Braemar,  100. 
produces  his  commission  as  lieutenant- 
general,  101.  raises  the  standard  of  rebel- 
iion  at  Castleton,  108.  proclaims  the 
pretender  at  Kirkmichael,  103.  fixes  his 
bead  quarters  at  Dunkeld,  105.  publishes 
his  manifesto,  106.  enters  Perth,  IKX 
seizes  the  arms,  &c.  destined  for  the  royal- 
ists in  the  north,  111.  joined  by  the  clan 
Mackintosh,  117.  sends  an  expedition  to 
Lothian,  ib.  his  feint  to  prevent  Argyle 
torn  attacking  Seaton  house,   181.  his 


critical  aituation,  188,  note-  bauea  ordtn 
for  an  assessment  on  the  coontiea  of  Bfe« 
136.  hit  eoUectors  surprised  by  the  roy- 
alists, ib.  he  fortifies  Perth,  137.  reaolf«i 
to  proceed  southward,  ib.  battle  of  She- 
riffmuir,  139.  he  claims  the  victory,  and 
celebrates  it  at  Perth,  118.  makes  pro- 
ponds  to  Argyle,  which  are  rejected. 
157.  joined  by  Macdonald  of  Keppocb, 
ib.  proclaims  the  pretender  at  Feteresso, 
159.  fortifies  Perth,  168.  orders  the  de- 
struction of  Auchterarder,  fce.  164.  d«- 
terroinea  on  a  retreat — the  dana  oppose 
it,  165.  leaves  Perth,  ib.  embarks  wttb 
the  pretender  and  kuids  in  Praace,  16lL 
attainted,  171.  applies  for  provisioiia  and 
money  to  be  sent  to  Sweden,  185.  loees 
hie  influence  with  the  pretender,  I95b 
loses  hit  secretaryship,  886. 

Mar,  Alex.,  master  of,  governor  to 
the  king,  admits  Aig^le  and  Athole  U 
interviews  with  him,  lii.  9i.  turned  out 
by  his  nephew,  89.  appointed  governor 
of  Edinburgh  castle,  ib.  appointed  deputy 
high  chamberlain,  40.  deprived  of  the 
governorship  of  Edinburgh  castle,  88. 

Marchmont,  earl  oi,  commissioiieff  to 
general  Maemblv*  ▼•  411.  anecdotes  of 
him,  ib.  note,  ms  bill  for  settling  tbe 
succession  lost,  435.  his  speech  in  support 
of  the  union,  485. 

Margaret,  daughter  of  James  I.  mar- 
ried to  the  Dauphin,  ii.  45.  her  melan- 
choly fate,  ib.  note. 

Margoret,  widow  of  James  IV.  ap- 
pointed regent,  ii.  802.  marries  earl  of 
Angus,  ib.  prevails  on  her  brother  Henry 
Vlll.  to  refrain  from  war,  803.  loses  the 
regency,  804.  escapes  to  England,  812. 
her  reception  at  court,  ib.  returns  to 
Scotland,  817.  her  dislike  to  her  husband, 
885.  brings  the  king  her  son  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  installs  him  in  the  government, 
889.  besieged  in  Edinburgh  castle,  230. 
submits,  ib. 

Marischal,  earl  of,  joins  in  the  rebellion, 
1715,  vi.  100.  escapes  to  France,  16b. 
joins  the  Spanish  expedition,  190. 

Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity,  occasions 
serious  divisions  in  the  church,  vi.  197. 
condemned  by  the  assembly — universally 
read — proceedings  against  the  ministers 
who  defended  it.  198. 

Marston-moor,  battle  of,  army  of  Charies 
I.  defeated  by  the  confederates,  1644, 
iv.  146-8. 

Mary,  queen  of  James  II.  encourages 
the  nobles  to  continue  the  siege  of  Rox- 
bufgh  castle,  ii*  105.  obtains  the  tutor- 
ship of  her  son  James  III.  111.  deprived 
of  it,  188.  her  death,  ib 
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Mary  of  Guise,  her  marriage  to  James 
V.  in  16$,  her  intriguet  to  obtain  the 
government,  276-SOO.  goes  to  France, 
S22.  persuades  the  Frendi  king  to  obtain 
the  resignation  of  Arran,  324.  returns  to 
Scotland,  ib.  accompanies  Arran  in  a 
circuit,  ib.  made  regent,  327.  restores  the 
nobles  implicated  in  the  murder  of  Bea- 
ton, 330.  nobles  refuse  to  pay  for  foreign 
troops,  331.  her  intrigues  to  produce  war 
with  England,  332.  an  army  marched  to 
the  borders,  334.  thwarted  in  her  opera- 
tions by  the  nobles,  ihw  resolves  on  nuurry- 
ing  her  daughter  to  the  dauphin,  335.  the 
marriage  concluded,  ib.  fiivours  the  priests 
against  the  reformers,  342.  her  superd- 
lions  conduct  to  all  parties,  344.  her 
haughty  speech  to  the  representatives  of 
the  congregation— their  spirited  answer 
-^ej  renounce  submission  to  her,  345. 
summons  all  the  ministers  of  the  church 
to  Stirling,  ib.  her  treacherous  conduct, 
346.  prepares  to  crush  the  refonnere, 
348.  sends  to  treat  with  the  lords  of  the 
congregation,  340.  who  conclude  an  agree- 
ment, admitting  her  to  Perth  upon  cer- 
tain conditions,  ib.  she  violates  the  treaty, 
ib...-<!hanges  the  magistrates  and  departs 
for  Stirling,  350.  marches  against  the  re- 
formers, 352.  a  truce  in  order  to  a  peace, 
354.  proceeds  to  Edinburgh*^  trace 
concluded,  356L  forges  letters  to  with- 
draw James  Stuart  from  the  reformers, 
ib.  a  French  force  arrives  at,  and  fortifies 
Leith,  358.  her  answer  to  the  remon- 
strance of  the  lords  of  the  congregation, 
359.  nobles  suspend  her  from  the  re- 
gency, 361.  seduces  a  number  of  the 
nobles  from  the  cause — fills  their  camp 
with  spies,  362.  excesses  of  the  Fvtudb, 
365.  she  takes  refoge  in  Edinburgh  cas- 
tle, 369.  refuses  the  terms  offned  by 
the  reformers,  371.  her  death,  373.  cha- 
racter, ib. 

Mary  succeeds  her  lather  James  V. 
ii.  260,  treaty  for  her  marriage  with  prince 
Edward,  270.  crowned  at  Stirling,  276. 
plaoed  in  Dunbarton  castle,  313.  sent  to 
France,  314  her  marriage  with  the  dan- 
phin  resolved  on  by  her  mother,  335. 
disastrous  Toyage  of  the  ambassadors 
sent  to  conclude  the  alliance,  336,  and 
note— the  insolent  demands  of  dbe  French 
indignantly  rejected  by  them,  337.  are 
dismissed,  ib.  four  of  them  die  before 
embarkation,  under  strong  suspieions  of 
poison,  338.  the  French  anbaswdor 
demands  the  crown  of  Scotland  for  the 
daupbii^  34a  she  assumes  the  title  of 
queen  of  England*  344.  her  husband 
ditib  379.  her  lii^UBcded  tzprcssiom  la- 


specting  her  future  conduct,  382.  arrives 
in  Scotknd,  383.  agrees  to  change  no- 
thing as  to  religion — but  requires  to 
have  the  mass  performed  privately  in 
her  fiunily,  384.  offended  at  the  pro- 
damation  of  the  magistrates,  forbid- 
ing  all  mass-sayers,  &c.  to  remain  in 
the  city— she  imprisons  them,  392. 
oelebmtes  mass  with  great  pomp,  ib. 
establishes  a  bodyguard,  394.  creates 
her  brother  eari  of  Mar,  395.  of  Moray, 
396.  escapes  the  pk>t  lakl  by  Both- 
well  and  Ghattellerault  to  seise  her, 
398.  while  on  a  tour  in  the  north, 
Huntly  prevails  upon  her  to  consent  to 
the  murder  of  h«r  brother,  402.  his 
obstinacy  defeats  their  plans,  403.  ar- 
rives at  Inverness,  404.  is  refused  ad- 
mittance to  the  castle,  ib.  besieges  and 
Ukes  it,  405.  dismisses  Huntly  from 
her  favour,  ib.  bestows  every  mark  of 
favour  on  her  brother,  ib.  opens  pariia- 
ment  with  great  pomp,  409.  appoints 
D.  Rizzio  her  secretary,  411.  recalls 
Bothweli  from  France,  412.  inflamed 
at  the  public  partiality  to  her  brother, 
determines  on  his  ruin,  ib.  lays  a  plan 
for  his  murder—  which  fiiils,  413.  creates 
Damly  duke  of  Hothsay  and  eari  of 
Ross,  414.  is  married  to  him,  415.  he 
is  next  day  proclaimed  king,  ib.  pro- 
daims  the  nobles  who  absented  tbem- 
ielves  from  the  nuptials,  rebels,  416. 
proceeds  against  them,  417,  18.  mani- 
fests  a  dislike  to  Damly— <leprives  him 
of  any  share  in  the  government,  419. 
is  thwarted  in  her  wishes  to  raise 
Riszio  to  the  peerage,  421.  her  grief 
at  his  murder,  426.  professes  submis- 
sion to  her  nobles,  427.  proceeds  to 
Dunbar,  taking  the  king  with  her,  ib. 
causes  Riuio's  body  to  be  interred  in 
her  fother's  tomb,  428,  and  note,  pur- 
sues  his  murderere— proclaims  that  the 
king  was  not  accessory  to  it,  ib.  retires 
to  Edinburgh  castle,  and  is  delivered  of 
a  prince  [James  Vl.]ib.  discourages  the 
risiu  of  the  kmg— takes  Bothweli 
mto  fovoar,  429.  visits  Bothweli  at 
Hermitage  castle— is  taken  ill  at  Jed- 
burgh— the  king  visits  her— her  shame- 
ful treatment  of  him,  431.  suggests  a 
divorce  fi-eaa  the  king,  432.  her  differ, 
ent  conduct  to  the  king  and  Bothweli 
on  the  baptism  of  her  son,  ib.  manifetts 
her  hatred  to  him  by  her  conduct  on 
his  leaving  cowt,  433.  he  is  suddenly 
taken  ill,  supposed  from  the  effects  of 
poison— she  refuses  to  allow  her  phy- 
sician to  attend  him,ib.  brings  hereon  to 
Edinbvigh,  4S4.  iaforoied  that  the  kmt 
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designed  to  leave  the  kingdom,  deter- 
mines  to  put  him  to  death,  ib.  dissem- 
bles her  hatred — visitfi  him  at  Glasgow 
-—brings  him  to  Edinburgh — ^places  him 
in  the  power  of  Bothwell,  ib.  her  horrid 
dissimulation,  435, 6.  the  king  murder- 
ed, 438.  her  behaviour  on  hearing 
of  it,  439.  attempu  to  lay  the  blame 
on  Moray  and  Morton,  440.  feelings 
of  the  English  court  on  the  occasion, 
ib«  her  sensations  on  viewing  the  corpse 
— causes  it  to  be  secretly  interred  near 
to  Rizzio*s,  ib.  pretends  great  grief, 
442.  throws  off  her  weeds  on  the  fourth 
day — sets  out  with  Bothwell  for  Seton, 
ib.  mock  proceedings  to  discover  the 
murderers,  443.  negotiates  with  earl  of 
Mar  for  the  delivery  of  Edinburgh 
castle,  444.  her  anxiety  to  hurry  over 
the  trial  of  Bothwell,  accused  of  the 
murder  of  the  king,  445.  her  change  of 
beha\nour  towards  parliament,  446.  her 
schemes  to  hasten  her  marriage  with' 
Bothwell,  447.  earl  of  Mar  refuses  to 
deliver  her  son  to  her,  448.  her  pUui  for 
pardoning  Bothwell  for  the  kin^s  mur- 
der, 449.  carried  off  by  him  to  Dunbar, 
ib.  her  marriage  to  him,  451.  sends 
bishop  of  Dunblane  to  France  to  ex- 
cuse it^his  instructions,  452-a  de- 
mands of  the  nobles  a  bond  to  defend 
her  and  Bothwell,  4^8.  Moray  refuses 
to  sign  it,  459.  the  nobles  confederate 
to  protect  the  prince,  460.  besieged  in 
Borthwick  castle,  461.  escapes  in  men's 
clothes  tu  Dunbar,  ib.  nobles  enter 
Edinburgh,  462.  she  marches  towards 
Leith,  463.  opposed  by  the  reformed, 
464.  meets  them  at  Musselburgh,  ib. 
the  French  ambassador  offers  his  medi- 
ation, ib.  prevents  Bothwell  accepting 
lord  Patrick  Lindsay*8  challenge,  465. 
her  annv  refuses  to  fight,  466.  orders 
Bothwell  to  make  his  escape,  ib.  sur- 
renders to  the  nobles,  ib.  her  reception 
in  the  confederate  army — at  Edinburgh, 
467.  sent  prisoner  to  Lochleven  castle, 
ib.  issue  of  bishop  of  Dunblane's  em- 
bassy,  468.  entreated  to  separate  her 
cause  from  Both  well's— declares  her 
firm  atUchnicnt  to  him,  469.  the  con- 
federate  nobles  split  into  parties,  470. 
pressed  to  rcffgn  the  crown,  she  nomi- 
nates tutors  to  her  son,  ib.  a  party  form- 
ed to  liberate  her,  475.  escapes  from 
Lochleven,  477.  arrives  at  Hamilton, 
478.  advised  by  the  French  ambassador 
to  offer  battle,  480.  her  army  defeated, 
488.  flees  towards  England,  ib.  sends 
commissioners  to  York,  who  demand  the 
the  atsiatauce  of  EWiabelVi  lo  leilwe  Wt 


ro  her  crown,  467. 
to  London,  488.  pngcct  of  a  i 
with  Noffolk,  48ft.endMnNin  to  < 
disturfaMAcet  at  home,  49a  adopu  Owt- 
tellerault  as  her  fiuber— nppoints  him 
Uentenant  of  the  kingdom,  50a  her  de. 
mands  of  the  Seottiah  pwliunent,  M9. 
rdused,  5X0.  ckiaely  eonfined  by  B£m^ 
beth,  514.  proceedinga  of  her  pnrtj  m 
Scodand,  5S4.  tbi^  leate  Edinhvgh, 
525.  meet  at  Linlithgow,  S97-  9fam 
obtam  poaeeiaion  of  Edinboifh.  ib.  • 
coalition  attempted,  5S8b  mAf  to 
England  for  a  tmoe,  599l  which  n  ro- 
fiiaed,  5Sa  retire  to  Linlithgow,  ih. 
the  king's  party  enter  Edinborgh,  531. 
her  party  defeated  at  Glaagow,  532. 
apply  to  foreign  powers  for  assiatanee, 
538.  defeated  at  Edinburgh,  559.  hold 
a  Darliament  in  Edinbui^gfa,  56a  defeat- 
ed by  earl  of  Morton,  563.  auppliea 
from  France  intercepted,  564.  bold  a 
parliament,  566.  defeated  at  Leith,  ih. 
surprise  the  king's  party  at  Stirling, 
567.  driven  out  of  the  town,  568. 
defeated  at  Jedbuigfa  and  Hawkk, 
673.  her  cause  completely  ruined  in 
Scotknd,  iii.  7.  her  ambassador  dismiss- 
ed from  court  of  England,  8.  sends 
a  present  to  her  son,  which  is  refuted, 
36.  her  anxiety  on  receiving  informatkxi 
of  his  being  kept  at  Ruthven  by  hit  no- 
bles— writes  to  Elizabeth,  requesting 
her  interference,  69.  sketch  of  her  suf- 
ferings and  the  causes  of  them,  110.112. 
offers  to  sign  the  bond  entered  into  bv 
the  English  nobles,  to  defend  Elizabeth 
against  any  pretender  to  the  crown  of 
England,  113.  statute  passed  by  the 
English  parliament  fatal  to  her,  114. 
her  more  rigorous  treatment,  115-  her 
indignation  at  her  son's  treatment  oi 
her,  116.  her  intercepted  letters  ad- 
duced as  proof  of  her  connivance  in 
Ballard's  and  Babington's  conspirscy 
against  Elizabeth,  119.  debates  m  the 
English  council  about  putting  her  to 
death,  121.  conveyed  to  Fotberingay 
castle,  122.  commissioners  appointed  to 
try  her,  ib.  Elizabeth's  letter  to  her  in- 
forming her  of  her  reasons  for  a  public 
inquirv  into  her  conduct— her  reply, 
1 23.  declines  the  authority  of  the  com- 
missioners, ib.  insidiously  induced  to 
acknowledge  it,  124.  her  trial,  124-129. 
decision  of  the  commissioners,  129 
ratified  by  the  English  parliament,  130 
Elizabeth's  pretended  attempts  to  ttvt 
her  life,  131,  2.  parliament  deckift  the 
necessity  of  carrying  the  aeaH 
«xecavvnck^  V3SU  a^^rised  of 
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kst  letter  to  Elizabeth,  133.  the  inter- 
cession of  France  and  of  her  son  ineffec- 
Cual,  134.  her  conduct  on  receiving  the 
death.wamuit,  139.  solemnly  asserts  her 
innocence,  140.  her  message  to  her  son, 
141.  her  execution,  143.  character,  144. 

Masham,  Mrs.,  supersedes  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough  in  her  in- 
fluence with  queen  Anne,  vi.  3.  her 
negotiations  with  M.  Mesnager  respect- 
ing the  succession  of  the  pretender  to 
the  throne  on  the  demise  of  the 
queen,  47. 

Mazimus,  the  Roman  commander,  at« 
tacks  and  totally  defeats  the  Scots,  i. 
207.  orders  them  to  leave  Britain  before 
•  certain  day,  209.  he  divides  their 
country  between  the  Picts  and  Bri- 
tons, ib. 

Maxwell,  lord,  involved  in  a  deadly 
feud  with  Johnston,  through  means  of 
Arran,  iii.  93.  joins  the  exiled  Lords,  98. 
arrives  at  Kirkcudbright  from  Spain, 
164.  fortifies  Lochmaben  castle,  ib.  he  is 
made  prisoner,  ib.  the  castle  surrenders 
to  the  king,  ib.  joins  the  popish  lords, 
170.  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  John- 
stons, 205. 

Maxwell,  lord,  his  quarrel  with  Mor- 
ton,  iii.  324.  refuses  to  Uy  down  his 
arms^is  imprisoned— escapes,  325. 
treacherously  murders  the  chief  of  the 
Johnstons,  ib.  is  apprehended  at  Caith- 
ness— ^unjustly  executed  at  Edinburgh, 
for  wilful  fire-raising,  341. 

Maxwell  of  Monerief,  his  remarkable 
escape,  iv.  541. 

Mayne,  ,  bainfains  with  the 

king  of  Enghmd  for  the  lands  he  should 
gain  in  Scotland,  ii.  82.  commands  the 
right  at  the  battle  of  Sark,  ib.  killed,  83. 

Melville,  lord,  appointed  secretary  of 
state,  v.  239.  commissioner,  284.  con- 
cessions made  to  parliament,  285.  dis- 
missed from  office,  304. 

Melville,  Andrew,  arrives  in  Scot- 
hmd,  iii.  17.  courted  by  Morton,  ib.  sup- 
ports the  objections  against  bishops, 
lb.  refuses  Morton's  tempting  offers,  26, 
note,  prefers  charges  against  Mont- 
gomery, archbishop  of  Glasgow,  57. 
his  intrepid  conduct  before  the  king  and 
council  at  Perth,  59.  summoned  before 
the  council,  77.  his  defence,  78.  en- 
ters a  protest,  79.  found  guilty,  ib.  es- 
capes to  Berwick.  80.  his  conduct  in- 
quired into  by  the  king,  245;  [see 
note  246.]  ordered  by  the  king  to  leave 
the  general  assembly,  251.  his  freedom 
before  the  king,  254.  appears  at  the 
trial  of  the  ministers  at  Lmlithgow, 


306.  not  permitted  to  present  the  peti- 
tion of  the  ministers  to  parliament,  314. 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  king, 
316.  defends  the  Aberdeen  assembly — 
his  bold  appeal  to  Laurieston,  317. 
brought  before  the  Scottish  council  in 
London — upbraids    their    degeneracy 

318.  forced  to  attend  at  the  chapel  roy- 
al, ib.  his  abhorrence  of  the  ceremonies 
there^^sdled  before  the  English  coun- 
cil for  an  epigram  on   the  occasion, 

319.  his  reproof  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  bishop  Barlow,  319, 
20.  committed  to  the  tower,  ib.  goes 
into  exile — dies  at  Sedan,  ib. 

^  Melville,  sir  James,  his  advice  to  the 
king,  iii.  71.  opposes  the  recall  of  Ar- 
ran to  court,  72.  counteracts  the  in- 
trigues of  the  English  ambassador  in 
respect  to  a  matrimonial  alliance  with 
Denmark,  97. 

Melville,  James,  accuses  Adamson 
of  overthrowing  the  government  esta- 
blished in  the  church,  iii.  105.  is  ex- 
communicated by  him,  ib.  appears  at 
the  trial  of  the  ministers  at  Linlithgow, 
306.  called  up  to  London,  3 16.  his  spi- 
rited behaviour  before  the  Scottish 
council,  318.  confined  at  Newcastle 
and  Berwick,  where  he  died,  320. 

Melville,  John,  executed  for  treason, 
ii.  32a 

Melville,  sir  Robert,  sent  to  Eliza- 
beth  to  prevent  the  execution  of  queen 
Mary,  iii.  135.  one  of  the  regents  dur- 
ing James*  visit  to  Denmarl^  176. 

Mercheta  Mulierum,  explanation  of 
the  law  of,  i.  351. 

Merlin,  the  diviner,  flourishes,  i.  238. 
the  dubiety  and  obscurity  of  his  pre- 
dictions, ib.  a  confident  and  procurer 
to  Vortigem  and  Uter,  kings  of  the 
Britons,  ib.  assists  in  the  seduction  of 
Igeme,  the  wife  of  a  noble  Briton,  by 
Uter,  241. 

Mesnager's  negotiations  with  Mrs. 
Masham,  respecting  the  succession  of 
the  pretender  to  the  throne  on  queen 
Anne's  demise,  vi.  47. 

Methven,  Paul,  banished  for  heresy. 
iL  340. 

Middleton,  general,  rewarded  for  his 
conduct  in  the  battle  of  Philiphaugh, 
iv.  220.  bums  Kincardine  house,  241. 
sent  against  Montrose,  with  whom  he 
treats,  242.  .gained  over  to  the  royal- 
ist party,  313.  heads  insurrections  in 
the  north,  370.  assumes  the  command 
of  the  royal  army,  452.  defeated  by  the 
English---escap«i  to  the  contineut^ 
454.  appoiated  cmMGMKM»D«t  \a  ^^yia^^fte^ 
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administratiop,  463.  poisoned  by  an  Eng- 
lish monk, 464.  his  reception  of  Edward's 
herald — death,  ib.  and  note* 

Moray,  Thomas  Dunbar,  earl  of,  sent 
to  repress  disturbances  in  the  north,  ii. 
2.  taken  prisoner  at  Homeldon,  7. 

Moray,  James,  ear^of,  appointed  de- 
puty governor  of  the  kingdom,  ii.  244. 
made  deputy  of  the  kingdom,  24S.  sent 
to  France  to  treat  for  a  marriage  for 
James  V.  252. 

Moray,  James  Stuart,  brother  to  queen 
Mary,  earl  of,  ii.  396.  tampered  with 
by  Bothwell  to  assist  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Hamiltons — he  indignantly  re- 
fuses, 398.  escapes  the  snares  laid  for 
him  by  Huntly,  400,  1 .  proceeds  to  Ha- 
wick, and  puts  the  principal  robbers  to 
death,  401.  the  queen  is  prevailed  upon 
by  Huntty  to  concur  in  his  murder,  402. 
he  eludes  all  theirattempts,  403.  escapes 
further  plots  of  Huntly,  406.  defeats 
him  in  battle,  408.  offends  the  queen  by 
his  contempt  of  Rizzio,  411.  determines 
to  retire  from  court,  412.  accuses  fioth- 
well  of  attempts  against  his  life,  ib.  es- 
capes another  plot  laid  by  the  queen, 
413.  friendly  to  her  marriage  with  l>am> 
ly,  ib.  appeases  the  nobles  who  wished 
to  make  war  against  her,  4 16, 1 7.  her  stra- 
tagems to  involve  him  in  the  guilt 
of  Damly*8  murder,  436,  7.  refuses  to 
sign  the  bond  to  defend  the  queen  and 
Bothwell,459.  his  conference  with  Both- 
well,  ib.  receives  permission  to  travel, 
ib.  returns  home,  470.  elected  regent, 
471.  a  strong  party  formed  against  him, 
474,  5.  his  Arm  conduct.  476.  his  confi- 
dence  in  the  keepers  of  the  queen,  477. 
his  answer  to  the  French  ambassador, 
who  demands  an  interview  with  her,  ib. 
pursues  the  queen  on  her  escape  from 
Lochleven,  480.  defeats  her  army  at 
Langside,  482.  prevents  his  troops  from 
wreaking  their  vengeance  on  the  defeat- 
ed, ib.  his  generous  conduct  to  the  pri- 
soners,  483.  takes  the  castles  of  Hamil- 
ton and  Draffan,  ib.  calls  a  parliament 
— its  proceedings  favourable  to  the 
queen  *s  party,  484.  proceeds  to  An- 
nandale,  Nithsdale  and  Galloway  against 
his  opponents,  485.  stopped  in  his  pro- 
gress by  representations  from  Elizabeth, 
lb.  who  requires  of  him  an  account  of 
his  proceedings  against  Mary,  and  of  his 
own  conduct,  ib.  goes  to  York  to  meet 
the  English  commissioners,  486.  es- 
capes an  ambush  laid  for  him  by  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  ib.  his  able  defence, 
487.  sends  Maitland  to  London,  who 
betrays  the  cause  entrusted  to  him, 


488.  goes  thither  himself,  489.  his  badt« 
wardness  to  accuse  the  queen,  ib.  forced 
to  it,  he  proves  her  guilt,  491.  freed  by- 
Mary*s  commissioners  from  all  partici- 
pation in  the  king's  murder,  493.  wmtm 
out  on  his  return — refuses  the  escort 
offered  him  by  the  English  courtiers,  4MI. 
arrives  at  Edinburgh,  ib.  his  conduer 
in  Engkind  approved  by  the  noblest 
500.  issues  summonses  to  the  nobles 
of  the  queen's  party  to  swear  fealty  to 
the  king,  ib.  his  treatment  of  Argjim 
and  Huntly,  502-6.  makes  peace  in  the 
north,  506.  holds  a  parliament  at  Perth, 
ib.  Elizabeth's  proposals  respecting  the 
exiled  queen,  and  Mary's  demands  dis- 
cussed in  it,  508,  10.  holds  a  parlia- 
ment at  Stirling,  511.  Elizabeth's  pro- 
posals finally  rejected,  ib.  arrests  Mait- 
land accused  of  Uie  king's  murder,  512L 
he  sets  out  on  an  expedition  agunst  the 
turbulent  on  the  borders,  514.  receives 
the  thanks  of  Elizabeth  for  his  conduct, 
with  offers  of  assistance,  ib.  apprized  of 
theconspiraqragainsthim,  515.coniniii- 
nicates  it  to  Kirkaldy,  who  was  stroufjij 
suspected  to  be  one  of  the  conspirators, 
ib.  deserts  the  trial  against  Maitland, 
ib.  sends  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
prisoner  to  Lochleven  castle,  ib.  sets 
out  for  Stirling,  ib.  arrives  at  Linlith-. 
gow,  516.  advised  there  of  the  plot 
against  him,  and  of  his  danger,  ib.  dis- 
regards the  information,  517.  is  ahot 
from  a  balcony,  ib.  his  death,  518.  cha- 
racter, ib.  distracted  state  of  the  coun- 
try, 521.  his  brother  demands  that  the 
assassin  should  be  punished,  523.  de- 
bates in  parliament  thereupon,  ib- 

Moray,  earl  of,  feud  between  him 
and  Huntly,  iii.  179. murdered  by  Hunt- 
ly at  Dunibirsle,  182. 

Moray,  earl  of,  appointed  comroia- 
sioner,  v.  150. 

Mortlach,  battle  of,  the  Danes  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter,  by  Mal- 
colm II.  about  A.D.    1004,  i.  32^ 

Morton,  James,  earl  of,  attempts  a 
reconciliation  between  the  queen  regent 
and  the  congregation,  ii.  356.  assists  in 
the  murder  of  Rizzio,  424.  the  murder 
of  Damly  imputed  to  him  by  the  queen, 
436,  440.  joins  in  a  confederacy  to  pro- 
tect the  infant  king,  460.  commands  in 
the  army  against  the  queen,  464.  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  tutors  of  James  VI.  470. 
takes  the  oath  for  the  king's  observance 
of  the  laws,  &c.  472.  commands  in  the 
army  against  queen  Mary  at  Langitde* 
481.  accompanies  the  regent  to  Eng- 
land, 486.  sent  ambassador  to  Enf^and, 
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539.  returns  and  gives  an  account  of 
Ikis  embassy,  547.  approved  by  parlia- 
ment, 558.  defeats  the  queen's  party, 
and  drives  them  into  Edinburgh,  563. 
is  made  prisoner  at  Stirling,  567.  re- 
leased, 568.  delivers  earl  of  Northum- 
berland to  Hunsdon,  governor  of  Ber- 
wick, for  a  sum  of  money,  575.  over- 
rules the  council  with  regard  to  peace 
with  the  queen*s  party,  577.  elected 
regent,  iii.  1.  his  eulogium  on  Knox, 
ib.  note,  offers  terms  to  Kirkaldy  which 
are  rejected,  2, 3.  negotiates  with  Chat- 
rellerault,  3.  receives  assistance  from 
England  to  besiege  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, 4.  which  surrenders  to  the  Eng- 
lish,  6.  condemns  and  executes  Kirk- 
aldy, 7.  his  energy  in  restoring  internal 
tranquillity,  8.  loses  the  affections  of 
the  people,  and  disgusts  the  nobles,  9. 
his  conduct  towards  the  church,  ib. 
disturbances  on  the  borders,  11.  his 
submission  to  Elizabeth,  ib.  his  pro- 
ceedings against  Athole  and  Arg}'le, 
19.  they  unite  against  him,  20.  his  ne- 
glect towards  the  king,  and  his  gover- 
nor and  tutors,  21.  his  resignation  ac- 
cepted, 23.  the  king's  letter  to  him  on 
the  occasion,  21.  assists  in  proclaiming 
the  king's  assumption  of  the  govern- 
ment, ib.  receives  a  full  pardon,  25. 
retires  to  Lochleven,  ib.  deUvers  up 
Edinburgh  castle,  27.  meditates  regwn- 
ing  his  power,  28.  invited  by  the  king 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  nobles  at 
Stirling,  29.  is  made  president,  30.  ob- 
tains an  act  of  indemnity,  31.  recon- 
ciled  to  Argyle  and  Athole,  33.  regains 
the  chief  power,  34.  his  urijustifiable 
proceedings  against  the  Uamiltons,  34, 
5.  hangs  two  ballad-mongers  for  pub- 
lishing a  satire  upon  him,  36.  resolves 
to  bring  the  king  to  Edinburgh,  ib.  his 
insinuations  against  Lennox,  38.  ac- 
quitted of  holding  correspondence  with 
Elizabeth,  39.  meditates  a  retreat  from 
court — applies  to  Elizabeth,  40.  Len- 
nox and  Stuart  determine  on  his  des- 
tructioD,  41.  Stuart  accuses  him  before 
the  council  of  the  murder  of  the  king's 
father,  4?.  his  answer — Stuart's  reply, 
ib.  committed  to  Edinburgh  castle — to 
Dunbarton,  ib.  Elizabeth  intercedes  for 
him  without  effect,  43.  brought  to  Ed- 
inburgh,  44.  tried,  45.  convicted,  ib. 
his  confession,  46,  7.  and  note,  his  re- 
signation, 47.  Arrar.'s  cold-hearted  con- 
duct to  him,  48.  his  execution,  ilv  his 
character,  49. 

Morton,  earl  of,  overruled  in  his  pa- 
cific advice  to  the  king,  iii.'^537.  ac- 
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cused  as  an  incendiary,  by  the  English 
parliament,  iv.  110. 

Mourning  dresses  first  used  in  Scot- 
land on  account  of  the  death  of  Magda- 
lene, queen  to  James  V.  ii-  256. 

Munro,  sir  Robert,  of  Fowlis,  his  an- 
swer to  earl  Seaforth,  on  being  required 
to  deliver  up  his  arms  in  the  rebellion, 
1715,  vi.  143.  falls  at  the  battle  of 
Falkirk,  498. 

Murdac,  or  Mordac,  or  Murdo,  son 
to  Bobert,  duke  of  Albany,  taken  pris- 
oner at  Homildon,  ii.  7.  exchanged  for 
Percy,  16.  see  Albany. 

Murray,  lord  George,  joins  prince 
Charles,  vi.  348.  his  appointment  of 
lieut-general  gives  offence,  ib.  com- 
mands the  left  of  the  rebel  army  at 
Prestonpans,  364.  defeats  a  part  of  the 
king's  army  at  Clifton,  379.  occupies 
Falkirk,  385.  seizes  the  forage,  &c.  of 
the  royal  army,  386.  surprises  the  roy- 
al posts  in  Athole,  405.  summons 
Blair  castle,  407.  retires  from  before  it, 
408.  suggests  a  surprise  of  the  royal 
army,  418.  its  failure,  421.  commands 
the  right  at  Culloden,  424.  earnestly 
desires  Charles  again  to  head  the  army, 
428.  requests  him  not  to  leave  Scot- 
land, 432.  attainted,  452. 

Murray,  sir  Alexander,  failure  of  his 
attempt  to  work  lead  mines,  &c  in  the 
Highlands  occasioned  by  the  conduct 
of  the  people,  vi.  247. 

Murray,  Andrew,  of  TuUibardin, 
points  out  the  (oris  of  the  Earn  to 
E.  Baliol,  i.  467,  8.  taken  and  put  to 
death.  470. 

Murray,  of  Broughton,  deputed  by 
the  Scottish  association  to  remonstrate 
with  prince  Charles  on  the  folly  of  an 
attempt  upon  Scotland,  vi.  333.  advises 
him  to  advance  upon  the  capital,  347. 
advises  the  rebels  to  separate,  432.  de- 
livered up  to  government,  but  pardoned 
on  becoming  king*s  evidence  against 
Lovat,451.  his  character  by  Lovat,  466. 

Mutiny  act,  origin  of,  v.  296. 

N 

Nairn,  lord,  joins  the  earl  of  Mar  in 
the  rebellion,  1715,  vi.  100.  surrenders 
at  Preston,  154.  impeached  for  high 
treason,  171.  pleads  guilty,  ib.  pardon- 
ed, 173.  joins  prince  Charles— pro- 
claims the  pretender  at  Dunkeld  and 
Perth,  347.  commands  the  reserve  of 
the  rebels  in  the  battle  of  Prestonpanii 
364. 
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Nantz,  edict  of,  revoked,  v.  146. 
dreadful  effects  of  it,  147-8 

Naseby,  battle  of,  Charles  I.  defeated 
by  the  parliament  forces,  1645.  iv.  207. 
National  covenant,  sworn    by  the 
king,  &c.  iii.  39. 

Newbum-fords,  the  covenanters  de- 
feat Charles  I.  at,  1640,  iii.  565,  6. 

New  style  introduced,  note,  vi.  488. 

Nielsen,  of  Corsack,  his  sufferings, 
iv.  529.  put  to  the  torture — his  firm- 
ness under  it,  530. 

Ninians  [St]  magazine  in  the  church 
of,  blown  up,  VI.  397. 

Nithsdale,  earl  of,  joins  the  earl  of 
Mar,  vi.  100.  surrenders  at  Preston, 
154  impeached  for  high  treason,  171. 
escapes  from  punishment,  371.  account 
of  his  escape,  App.  537. 

Norfolk,  Thomas,  duke  of,  lays  an 
ambush  for  regent  Moray,  ii.  486,  a 
commissioner  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth 
to  inquire  into  his  conduct,  487.  pro- 
jects a  marriage  with  queen  Mary,  489. 
sketch  of  his  life  and  character,  507. 
his  plot  discovered — committed  to  the 
Tower,  512. 

Northumberland,  earl  of,  invades 
Scotland,  ii.  81.  taken  prisoner  by  earl 
of  Moray,  514.  imprisoned  in  Loch- 
leven  castle,  515.  delivered  to  the  Eng- 
lish by  Morton  for  a  sum  of  money, 
575.  carried  to  York  and  executed 
as  a  rebel,  ib. 

Nova  Scotia,  ktiights  of,  their  first 
institution,  iii.  543. 


Ochiltree,  lord,  joins  to  bring  back 
Bothwell,  iii.  196.  falsely  accuses  mar- 
quis of  Hamilton  of  a  design  to  usurp 
the  crown.  399.  condemned  to  perpetu- 
al imprisonment,  400. 

Octavians,  their  appointment,  duties 
and  powers,  iii.  316,  17.  determine  to 
silence  ministerial  reprehensions,  236. 
suspected  as  the  authors  of  the  king's 
harsh  measures — they  declare  their  in- 
nocence, 338.  resign  their  commission, 
339.  attempt  to  re-establish  them,  340. 

Ogilvie,  a  Jesuit,  apprehended  at 
Glasgow,  iii.  346.  his  honourable  and 
resolute  conduct  on  his  trial,  347.  con- 
demned and  executed,  ib. 

Ogilvy,  Alexander,  and  Alexander 
Lindsay,  quarrel  between,  ii-  74.  a 
battle  ensues,  75.  Ogilvy  dies  of  his 
wounds,  ib. 

Orcades,  or  Orkney  Islands,  whence 
peopled  doubtful^roode  of  living  and 


manners  of  the  inhabitant^  i.  56- 
58.  description  of  the  islands,  59-63. 
annexed  to  the  crown,  iv.  547. 

Orkney,  bishop  of,  one  of  the  ne- 
gotiators  of  Mary's  marriage,  ii.  835. 
poisoned  by  the  French,  338. 

Orkney,  earl  of,  cousin  to  James  VI. 
deprived  of  his  estate  and  revenues,  iii. 
341.  entreats  his  natural  son  to  take  up 
arms  to  obtain  his  right,  ib.  is  condemn- 
ed and  executed,  ib. 

Ormond,  earl  of,  defeats  the  English 
at  Sark,  ii.  82<4,  and  note,  rebels,  ta- 
ken prisoner  and  put  to  death,  99. 

Otmond,  duke  of,  charges  agunst 
him,  vi.  ^.  joins  the  pretender  in 
Fhmce,  ib.  accompanies  the  expedition 
from  C^diz  against  Scotland,  190. 

Otterbum,  battle  of,  1388,  earl  Doug- 
las  slain,  Percy  taken  prisoner,  i.  516. 


Painter,  John,  his  ridiculous  request 
to  suffer  instead  of  Lovat,  vi.  470,  note. 

Palladius,  sent  by  pope  Celestine  in- 
to Scotland,  i.  333,  and  note,  first  who 
created  bishops  there,  334.  his  remains 
worshipped,  see  note. 

Palatine,  prince,  elector,  married  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  VI.  iii. 
345.  elected  king  of  Bohemia,  374.  de- 
feated at  Prague,  ib. 

Parliament  first  dissolved  by  procla- 
mation, iv.  571,  first  regular  opposition 
formed  in,  v.  341. 

Parma,  duke  of,  his  intrigues  with 
the  Scottish  nobles,  iii.  166,  170. 

Patronage  in  the  church  abolished, 
iv.  365.  restored,  497.  again  abolished, 
V.  396.  restored,  vi.  37.  bill  for  abolish- 
ing it  lost,  389. 

Patterson,  William,  plans  the  banks 
of  Scotland  and  England,  v.  348,  and 
note,  short  account  of  him,  349.  plans 
the  settlement  at  Darien,  v.  351.  view 
of  his  scheme  for  the  establishment  of 
the  colony,  ib,  see  App.  581,  7,  8. 

Peden,  Alexander,  revives  conven- 
ticles, V.  88. 

Penrith  burnt  by  Archibald  Doug- 
las, ii.  16. 

Pentland,  covenanters  defeated  at, 
1666,  iv.  536.  all  forfeitures  since  the 
rising  at  repealed,  v.  395. 

Percy,  Henry,  enters  Scotland,  his 
army  panic-stmck,  retires,  i  601.  at- 
tacks the  Scots  under  Dooghis,  at  Ot- 
terbom,  516.  made  prisoner,  518.  and 
carried  to  Scotland,  623.  released,  ib. 
joins  the  earl  of   March  and  invades 
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Scotland,  ii*  5.  defeated  at  Linton,  6. 
defeats  earl  Douglas  at  Homeldon,  7. 
enters  Scotland—besieges  Cockiaw,  ib* 
recalled  on  account  of  the  civil  wars, 
he  raises  the  siege — takes  part  against 
Henry  IV.  8.  is  killed,  ib. 

Percy,  father  of  the  above,  conspires 
against  Henry  IV.  iL  13.  takes  refuge  in 
Scotland — is  hospitably  received  by 
earl  of  March — goes  to  York — ^betray- 
ed and  beheaded,  14. 

Percy  ravages  Scotland — defeated 
by  earl  of  Angus^  ii.  48. 

Personal  liberty,  act  for  securing, 
1700,  V.  396.  exceptions,  399. 

Persons  holding  public  offices  to  lose 
their  situations,  if  present  at  conventi- 
cles, where  the  book  of  common  prayer 
was  not  used,  vi.  33. 

Perth,  earl  of,  commands  in  the 
Highland  host,  iv.  614.  justice  gener- 
al, v.  58.  keeps  up  the  pardon  of  Hume 
of  Hume,  60.  made  chancellor,  85. 
turns  papist,  149.  dismissed  by  the 
council,  195.  seised  in  attempting  to  es- 
cape to  France,  and  confined  in  Stirling 
castle,  200. 

Perth,  duke  of,  enters  into  an  asso- 
ciation to  support  the  pretender,  vi. 
310.  joins  prince  Charles,  348.  appoint- 
ed lieutenant-general  of  the  forces,  ib. 
commands  the  right  at  the  battle  of 
Prestonpans,  364.  takes  Carlisle,  373. 
throws  up  his  commission  of  lieutenant- 
general,  374.  commands  a  column  at 
the  battle  of  Falkirk,  388.  surprises 
lord  Loudon,  404.  escapes  on  board  a 
French  ship — dies  at  sea,  451.  attaint- 
ed, 452.  his  estate  forfeited.  488. 

Perth,  taken  by  R.  Bruce,  and  the 
walls  levelled,  i.  433.  taken  by  £. 
Baliol,  460.  retaken,  470.  Knox  preach- 
es there,  ii.  348.  effects  of  his  sermon 
— the  Carthusian  monastery  and  the 
other  convents  destroyed,  347.  taken 
by  the  reformers,  355.  inundated,  iii. 
380.  taken  b^  Montrose,  iv.  159. 

Perth,  arucles  respecting  the  cere- 
monies of  the  church,  passed  by  an 
assembly  at,  iii.  367-9.  objections 
against  them,  369-71.  ratified  by  par- 
liament, 378.  ministers  protest,  ib. 

Philip  II.  king  of  Spain  prepares  to 
invade  England,  iii.  160.  endeavoun  to 
gain  James  to  his  cause,  161.  sends 
priests  and  Jesuits  to  tamper  with  the 
nobles,  ib.  sends  money  to  the  popish 
lords,  208. 

Picts,  discussion  concerning  their 
origin  and  name,  i.  87.  their  first  ar- 


rival in  Scotland,  158.  their  various 
wan  with  the  Scots,  Britons  and  Ro- 
mans, 159,  160,  201,  205,  206,  207. 
prevail  on  the  Romans  to  expel  the 
Scots,  208.  reduced  by  the  Romans  to 
a  province,  212.  the^  revolt — make 
Durstus  king,  213.  jom  the  Scots  in 
intreating  Fergus  to  return,  217.  join 
tbem  against  the  Romans  and  Britons, 
222.  driven  beyond  the  wall  of  Had- 
rian, 232.  make  a  treaty  with  the  Sax- 
ons, 235.  break  it  and  join  the  Scots 
and  Britons,  239.  join  £gfrid,  king  of 
Northumberland,  in  invading  Scotland, 
but  desert  in  the  battle,  261.  attacked 
by  Egfrid,  they  completely  defeat  him, 
ib.  at  war  with  the  Scots,  270.  defeat 
them — kill  Alpin  their  king,  and  expose 
his  head  upon  a  pole,  271.  call  the 
English  to  their  assistance,  272.  de- 
serted by  them,  27a  defeated  by  Ken- 
neth IL  274.  make  firuitless  attempts 
to  obtain  peace,  275.  again  defeated — 
their  king  slain,  and  the  nation  com- 
pletely subdued,  276.  [see  note  274.] 
expelled  the  kingdom,  279.  induce  the 
English  to  invade  Scotland,  282.  who 
conclude  a  peace  for  themselves,  283. 
they  pass  over  to  Denmark  and  Nor- 
wav,  ib.  prevail  with  the  Danes  to  in- 
vade Scotland,  285.  they  are  finally 
expelled  by  Gregory,  287. 

Pigmies,  island  of,  [one  of  the  He- 
brides] so  called  from  the  reported 
diminutive  stature  of  its  original  inha- 
bitants, i.  65. 

Pinkey,  battle  of,  Scots  defeated 
by  the  English,  1547,  ii.  310. 

Pitt,  William,  [afterwards  earl  of 
Chatham]  his  brilliant  administration, 
vi.  509.  sends  highland  regiments  to 
America,  510.  employs  rebel  officers,  ib. 

Plague  desolates  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope, from  which  the  Scots  and  Picts 
escape,  i.  260.  Scotland  visited  by, 
494.  rages  in  Edinburgh,  iii.  94.  Scot- 
land again  visited  by  it,  388. 

Polity,  book  of,  iii  49.  its  ratification 
evaded,  53. 

Pont,  bishop  of  Caithness,  opposes 
theprelates  sittingin  parliament,  iii.  154. 

Poon*  funds,  regulations  respecting, 
alter  the  union,  v.  576.  avert  poon* 
rates,  577. 

Pope  burnt  m  effigy  at  Edinburgh, 
V.  31.  consequences,  32,  and  note, 
again  burnt  at  Edinbuigh,  198.  at  Glas- 
gow, ib. 

Popery  introduced  into  Scotland  by 
Augustine,  i.  255.  act  for  preventing 
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the  growth  of,  v.  398.  act  ratifying  all 
farmer  acts  against  it,  und  for  preserv. 
ing  the  protestant  religion,  4>31* 

Porterfield  of  DouchaK  tried  and  exe- 
cuted, V.  92, 3. 

Porteous  riot,  origin  of,  vi.  292. 
he  fires  on  the  mob  at  the  execution  of 
Wilson,  294.  commited  to  jail,  ib. 
convicted,  295.  respited,  ib.  forcibly 
taken  from  prison  and  hanged  by  the 
mob,  296,  7.  reward  offered  for  the 
perpetrators  without  effect,  297.  pro- 
ceedings of  parliament  regarding  it, 
298.  fine  imposed  on  Edinburgh,  299. 
concealing  tho«e  guilty  of  his  murder 
made  a  capital  crime,  301. 

Prelacy,  act  abolishing,  dissatisfies 
the  presbyterians,  v.  246. 

Presbyterial  and  parochial  libraries 
instituted  in  the  highlands,  v.  513.  the 
same  recommended  in  each  presbytery 
in  Scotland,  575. 

Presbytery  established  by  law,  iii. 
185.  confirmed,  v.  293. 

Preston,  rebels  shut  up  in,  1715,  vi. 
148.  their  gallant  defence,  150.  surren- 
der at  discretion,  154.  rebels  advance 
to  in  1745,  375. 

Prestonpans,  battle  of,  the  royal 
army  defeated  by  the  rebels,  1745, 
vi.  364,  5. 

Property  tax,  first  proposed  by  Con- 
arus,  i.  186.  again  by  Mary  of  Guise, 
ii.  330. 

Protestants,  massacre  of  in  France, 
1572,  fills  the  Scots  with  rage  and 
indignation — annihilates  the  influence 
of  the  French,  and  ruins  the  cause  of 
queen  Mary,  ii.  576.  massacre  of  in 
Ireland,  16il.  iv.  40-2. 

Provost  of  Edinburgh,  salary  first 
paid  to,  iv.  558,  note,  the  office  limited 
to  two  years,  568. 

Proxies  first  allowed  in  a  parliament 
held  by  queen  Mary's  party  in  Edin- 
burgh, ii.  560. 

Prynne,  William,  proceedings  against 
him  in  the  star  chamber,  iv.  4-7 

Puritans,  why  so  styled,  their  his- 
tory and  opinions,  iii.  288-90.  hold  a 
conference  with  the  church  party,  290. 
the  king's  decision  against  them,  291. 
enjoined  to  conform  to  the  established 
church,  294, 

Q 

Queensberry,  marquis  of,  his  expla- 
nation of  the  test  oath,  v.  46.  appoint- 
ed treasurer,  57.  his  rapacity,  87, 

Queensberry,   duke  of,   appointed 


commissioner,  v.  116.  loses  his  office 
of  treasurer,  150.  agam  appointed  com- 
missioner, 387.  hastily  prorogues  the 
parliament,  402-3.  appointed  commis- 
sioner by  Q.  Anne,  417.  terminates 
the  session  abruptly,  422.  his  proposal 
for  relief  of  the  poor  clergymen  frus- 
trated, 441.  retires,  442.  agam  appoint- 
ed to  carry  the  union  through  parlia- 
ment, 471.  his  speech  on  proroguing 
the  last  parliament  in  Scotland,  504. 
created  a  British  duke,  [Dover]  505. 

R 

Baleigh,  sir  Walter,  brought  to  trial 
— reprieved-^executed,  after  an  inter* 
val  of  fifteen  years,  iii.  287,  and  note. 

Ramsay,  Alexander,  joins  Randolph 
the  regent,  i.  474.  relieves  Dunbar 
castle,  477.  ravages  Northumberland, 
480.  defeats  the  English  and  takes 
Roxburgh  town  and  castle,  480,1.  made 
governor  of  Roxburgh  and  sheriff  of 
Teviotdale,  482.  is  surprised  by  Doug- 
las of  Liddisdale,  wounded,  and  car- 
ried to  the  Hermitage  and  starved  to 
death,  ib. 

Ramsay,  Alexander,  surprises  and 
takes  castle  of  Berwick,  i.  503.  the 
castle  retaken,  he  and  his  men  slain,  ib. 

Ramsay,  sir  Andrew,  provost  of 
Edinburgh,  receives  a  gift  of  ale  and 
wine  duties,  iv.  564.  impeached,  568. 
forced  to  give  up  his  office,  569. 

Ramsay,  William  of  Dalhousie, 
bums  Norham  and  defeats  the  English, 
i.   405. 

Randolph,  John,  appointed  one  of 
the  regents,  i-  480.  takes  David  Cu- 
min earl  of  Atho.e,  ib.  interrupts  a  body 
of  Flemings  coming  to  join  Edward 
III.  482.  defeats  them  at  Borough- 
muir,  ib.  and  note,  escorting  Philip 
Vallois  to  the  borders,  is  taken  in  an 
ambush,  ib.  retakes  his  castle  of  Loch 
maben,  489.  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Durham,  493. 

Randolph,  Thomas,  sent  by  queen 
Elizabeth  to  attend  the  Scottish  par- 
liament while  choosing  a  regent,    ii. 

521.  his  address  expository  of  his  sove- 
reign's desire  lor  the  peace  of  Scotland, 

522.  sent  to  intercede  for  Morton,  iii. 
43.  his  accusation  against  Lennox, 
ib.  advises  Morton's  friends  to  take 
up  arms,  ib.  he  leaves  Scotland  pri- 
vately, 44. 

Rebellion,  1715,  occasioned  by  the 
first  acts  of  Geo.  I.  vi.  84.  prepara- 
tionsin  the  north  for  it,  92.  in  the  south 
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93.  proceedings  of  the  British  porlia. 
ment,  94.  preparations  in  England  to 
resist  any  inrasion,  95.  at  Edinburgh, 
ib.  associations  for  the  defence  of  reli- 
gion and  liberty,  96.  their  offers  of 
service  declined,  97.  associations  in  the 
south,  98.  earl  of  Mar  arrives  in  Fife, 
99.  nobility  who  joined  him,  100.  he 
raises  the  standard  of  the  Stuarts  at 
Castleton,  102.  pretender  proclaimed  at 
Kirkmichael,  103.  failure  of  an  attempt 
to  surprise  Edinburgh  castle,  104w  re- 
bels publish  their  manifesto  at  Oun- 
keld,  105.  take  possession  of  Perth, 
1 10.  supplies  for  the  royalists  in  the 
north  seized  at  Burntisland,  111.  royal 
forces  assemble  at  Stirling,  ib.  rein- 
forced from  Glasgow,  and  from  the 
western  counties,  112.  loyalty  of  the 
southern  counties,  11 4. and  eastern,  1 15. 
party  proclaiming  the  pretender  at  Kin- 
ross dispersed,  ib<  attempt  to  seize  the 
town  guard  of  Edinburgh  defeated,  ib. 
a  party  of  the  rebels  land  at  Aberlady, 
&C.  118.  take  possession  of  Lei  th,  119. 
fortify  the  citadel,  ib.  retire  to  Seaton 
house,  120.  fortify  it,  122.  march  to  the 
borders,  123.  lord  Kenmure  appointed 
to  the  command  in  the  south,  ib.  places 
of  rendezvous  appointed,  ib.  intended 
attack  on  Dumfries  defeated,  124-126. 
the  pretender  proclaimed  at  Hawick 
and  Jedburgh,  126.  causes  of  the  ris- 
ing in  Engluid,  127.  the  pretender  pro- 
claimed at  Warkworth,  128.  the  Eng- 
lish  join  lord  Kenmure  at  Bothbury, 
129.  proceed  to  Kelso,  ib.  joined  there 
by  the  highlanders,  ib.  proclaim  the 
pretender,  130.  distraction  in  their 
councils,  131.  highlanders  refuse  to 
advance  into  England,  ib.  a  party  of 
them  persiit  in  returning  home,  134. 
rebels  advance  into  England,  ib.  pro- 
ceedings in  the  north  and  west,  ib. 
Macgregors  seize  the  boats  on  Lochlo- 
mond,  which  are  retaken  by  lord  Islay, 
135.  Macgregors  panic-struck  retreat 
to  Strathfillen,  ib.  repulsed  at  Inverary, 
join  the  earl  of  Mar,  136.  battle  of 
Sheriff-muir,  139.  Inverness  surprised 
by  M*lntosh  of  Borlam,  142.  gallant 
behaviour  of  Mrs.  Forbes  of  Culloden, 
ib.  of  sir  Bobert  Munro,  144.  In- 
verness retaken,  ib.  earl  Seaforth 
defeated  at  Gilchrist  moor — submits 
to  government,  145.  rebels  in  the  south 
enter  Lancashire,  146.  their  numbers  de- 
crease, ib.  they  enter  Lancaster,  147. 
arrive  at  Preston,  ib.  prodaim  the  pre- 
tender, 148.  attacked  by  general  Wills, 
149.  their  obstinate  defence,  150.  sur- 


rounded by  the  king's  forces,  151.  sur- 
render unconditionally,  154.  disposal  of 
the  prisoners,  155.  state  of  afbirs  in  the 
north — Fife  freed  from  the  rebels,  158. 
the  chevalier  lands  at  Peterhead,  ib. 
procUimed  at  Feteresso,  159.  arrives  at 
Perth,  161.  mock  preparations  for  de- 
fence, 163.  orders  issued  for  burning 
Auchterarder,  &c.  ib.  carried  into  exe- 
cution, 164.  the  rebels  evacuate  Perth 
and  proceed  northwards  punued  by  Ar- 

fjrle,  165.  the  chevalier  escapes  to 
ranee,  166.  the  rebels  adopt  the  best 
means  for  their  own  safety,  168.  the 
principal  places  and  fortresses  garrison- 
ed by  the  king's  troops,  169.  Lewis  and 
Skye  reduced,  ib.  termination  of  the 
rebellion,  punishment  of  the  leaders, 
&c.  170,  176.  act  of  indemnity,  186. 
proceedings  respecting  the  estates  for- 
feited, 187.  rise  and  suppression  of  it 
fiiivourable  to  the  church,  182.  the  clans 
disarmed.  216-220. 

Bebellion,  1745,  act  vesting  the  es- 
tates forfeited  in  1715,  in  trustees  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  the  primary 
cause  of  it,  vi.  187.  battle  of  Fontenoy, 
the  immediate  cause,  332.  the  nobility 
averse  to  prince  Charles*  Unding  in 
Scotland,  333.  he  Unds  at  Eriska,  335. 
at  Boradale,  337.  commencement  of 
hostilities,  a  party  of  the  royals  made 

{»risoners,  340, 1.  the  standard  of  rebel- 
ion  raised  at  Glenfinnan,  341.  mani- 
festo published,  342.  state  of  the  coun- 
try  favourable  to  this  enterprise,  ib.  re- 
ward for  Charles* apprehension — his  re- 
taliation, S13.  sir  J.  Cope  proceeds  to 
the  north,  34i.  the  rebels  march  to 
the  south,  347.  procUim  the  pretender 
at  Dunkeld  and  Perth,  ib.  the  king's 
forces  retreat  before  them,  349.  they 
arrive  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  350. 
preparations  for  defending  it,  ib.  dis- 
traction of  the  city,  ib.  Lochiel  enters 
it  by  surprise,  355.  prince  Charles  takes 
possession  of  Holyroodhouse,  ib.  James 
in.  and  VIII.  proclaimed,  ib.  sir  J. 
Cope  lands  at  Dunbar  from  the  north, 
355.  marches  to  Haddington,  359.  to 
Tranent,  361.  the  rebels  advance  to 
meet  him,  ib.  battle  of  Prestonpans, 
364.  «rrival  of  military  stores  in  the 
north  firom  France,  369.  the  rebels  ad- 
vance towards  England,  372.  take  Car- 
lisle,  373.  the  country  and  parliament 
unanimous  in  supporting  king  George, 
374.  rebels  advance  to  Preston,  375.  to 
Manchester — ^to  Derby,  376.  retreat, 
377.  duke  of  Cumberland  retakes  Cas- 
lisle,  379.  ^toc«c^\Tv^  ^x^E^\5asa^^>x 
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Charles*  advance  into  England,  380. 
rebels  levy  a  contribution  on  Dumfries, 
381.  they  reach  Glasgow,  382.  remiss* 
ness  of  government,  ib.  proceedings  in 
the  north,  383.  pretender  proclaimed 
at  Aberdeen,  ib.  dissensions  among  the 
rebels  at  Perth,  384.  battle  of  Falkirk, 
388-90.  dissensions  in  the  prince's  ar- 
my, 391.  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Stir- 
ling castle,  393.  duke  of  Cumberland 
arrives,  394.  prince  Charles  resolves  to 
give  him  battle — remonstrance  of  his 
chiefs,  395.  marches  for  Inverness,  397. 
royal  army  at  Perth — their  excesses, 
398-  it  advances  northward,  ib.  Hes- 
sians garrison  Perth,  399.  the  rebels 
enter  Inverness,  the  royal  troops  retiring, 
403.  take  Fort  George,  and  Fort  Au- 
gustus, ib.  receive  supplies  from  France, 
lb.  surprise  the  posU  in  Athole,  405. 
unsuccessful  attempt  on  Blair  castle, 
407.8.  on  Fort  William,  410.  the  re- 
bels surprise  a  detachment  of  the  king*8 
forces  at  Keith,  412.  the  Hazard  sloop 
of  war,  with  supplies  from  France, 
driven  on  shore,  and  the  treasure  seiz- 
ed by  lord  Reay,  413.  another  vessel 
seized  at  Stromness,  414.  the  royal  ar- 
my crosses  the  Spey,  416.  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  surprise  itat  Nairn,  418-21. 
battle  of  Culloden,  424.  rebel  army  ral- 
lies  at  Kuthven,  428.  Charles  refusing 
tu  take  the  command,  they  disperse — 
royal  army  take  Inverness,  429.  joined 
ly  the  Grants — rejoicings  on  account  of 
the  victory,  430.  measures  to  prevent 
the  rebels  from  re-assembling — disposal 
of  the  prisoners,  431.  supplies  arrive 
from  France — chiefs  resolve  on  another 
attempt,  432.  they  relinquish  their  de- 
sign, 433,  437.  excesses  of  the  royal 
army  in  disarming  the  rebels,  438.  many 
of  the  highland  chiefs  escape,  450.  pro- 
ceedings against  the  rebels — trials  at 
London — affecting  case  of  James  Daw- 
son, 452.  trials  at  Carlisle,  459.  at  York, 
4(>1.  banners  of  the  chiefs  burned  at 
the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  465.  act  of 
grace — exceptions,  476.  proceedings  at 
Edinburgh  against  those  exempted  from 
it,  487.  conduct  of  the  court  of  session 
regarding  the  forfeited  estates  consider- 
ed partial,  488. 

Records  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
first  ordered  by  Eugenius  VIL  to  be 
kept  in  monasteries,  i.  263. 

Keformation,  dawn  of,  in  Scotland — 
Patrick  Hamilton  burnt  at  St  An- 
drews, ii.  238.  persecution  on  account 
of  it,  252.  more  persecutions,  258.  cler- 
gy strenuously  oppose  the  reading  of 


the  scriptures,  261.  persecutions  at 
Perth  and  Dundee,  292.  Walter  Mill 
burnt  at  St.  Andrews,  339.  Paul  Meth- 
▼en  banished,  340.  its  progress — the 
nobles  countenance  it,  341.  the  reform- 
ers assume  the  name  of  Congesgation, 
and  enter  into  a  bond  to  adhere  to  each 
other,  ib.  the  queen  regent  requested 
to  agree  to  their  demands,  341.  the 
priests  indignantat  them,  propose  other 
terms  wbidi  are  refused,  342.  the 
haughty  demeanour  of  the  papistical 
clergy,  343.  reformers  renounce  submis- 
sion to  the  queen  regent.  345.  Perth 
declares  for  them,  ib.  the  monasteries 
piibged  and  destroyed,  347.  the  abstin- 
ence of  the  mob  from  plunder,  ib.  Cupar 
io  Fife  follows  the  example,  348.  the 
reformers  prepare  for  active  resistance^ 
lb.  Crail  aind  St.  Andrews  destroy  the 
images,  &c.  351.  mode  of  church  go- 
vernment, iii.  12.  retrospect  of  ecc)<^ 
siastical  affiurs,  13.  See  Comgeegatioh 

Reformed  presbytery  formed,  vi.  332 

Relief  presbytery  formed,  vi.  501. 

Remonstrants,  Uieir  declaration,  iv. 
411-12. 

Renwick,  James,  arrives  from  Hol- 
land, revives  conventicles, v.  88.  persons 
punished  for  refusing  to  engage  not  to 
hear  him  preach,  1 66.  a  reward  offered 
for  him,  ib-  he  protests  against  the  com- 
pliers  with  the  toleration,  170.  appre- 
hended, tried,  executed,  v.  170-171. 

Representatives  for  counties  first  in- 
troduced into  the  Scottish  Parliament, 
iii.  156. 

Revenue,  means  for  enfordng  the 
laws  then  in  force,  v.  509.  state  of  at 
the  union,  App,  607. 

Revolution,  1688,  causes  and  progress 
of  the,  in  Scotland,  v.  189.  privy  council 
declares  for  William,  194.  state  ot 
Edinburgh,  195.  the  mob  take  posses- 
sion of  the  palace,  197.  spoil  the  houses 
&c  of  the  papists,  198.  proceedings  at 
Glasgow,  ib.  character  of  the  principals 
of  the  leading  parties,  206.  a  conven- 
tion of  estates  meet — duke  Hamilton 
chosen  president,  209.  its  answer  to 
king  William's  letter,  215.  declare  the 
throne  vacant,  216.  act  of  settlement, 
219.  regulations  respecting  the  election 
of  magistrates,  ib.  declaration  contain, 
ing  their  claim  of  rights,  220-  the  crown 
offered  to  William  and  Mary,  221.  they 
are  proclaimed,  ib.  the  grievances  de- 
manded to  be  redressed,  ib.  the  oath 
administered  to  them,  223.  state  of 
parties,  238.  convention  constituted  a 
parliament,  240.  Jacobites  object  to  it. 
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241.  a  regular  opposition  formed,  ib. 
plot  for  a  counter-revolution,  279.  de- 
feated by  the  concessions  of  govern- 
menty  286« 

Richard  I.  invades  Scotfauid,  L  508. 
wastes  Lothian,  509.  retires,  ib. 

Richard  II.  a  person  pretending  to 
be  him  arrives  in  Scotland — is  treated 
royally,  and  at  his  death  interred  in 
Stirling  abbey,  ii.  15. 

Rigg,  William,  punished  for  advo- 
cating the  Edinbuigh  church  meetings, 
iii.  385-7. 

Riot  act,  occasion  of  it,  vi.  92. 

Rtszio,  David,  his  mean  extraction, 
ii.  410.  arrives  in  Scotland,  41 1.  per- 
forms in  the  queen's  band— made  se- 
cretary,  ib.  the  obsequious  adulation 
of  the  nobility  to  him — despised  by 
Moniy-.>ingratiate8  himself  with  Dam- 
ly,  ib.  sows  the  seeds  of  diitcord  be- 
tween him  and  Moray,  412.  his  influ- 
ence over  the  queen,  415.  advises  her 
to  dismiss  the  guards  and  bring  in  fo- 
reigners, 418.  appointed  to  affix  the 
king's  signature  with  a  stamp  to  public 
deeds,  420,  and  note,  admitted  to  the 
queen*8  table,  which  gives  universal  of- 
fence, ib.  thwarted  in  his  wish  to  be 
raised  to  the  peerage,  421.  his  arro- 
gance in  reproving  the  queen  in  pre- 
sence of  the  nobles,  423.  uses  his  in- 
fluence to  have  the  exiled  lords  con- 
demned, ib.  is  killed  by  Damly  and  his 
associates,425.  interred  among  the  royal 
family,  427. 

Robert,  I.  see  Bbucb. 

Robert  II.  [first  of  the  Stuarts,]  sue- 
cceds  David  II.  i.  499,  and  note.  English 
violate  the  truce,  500.  his  queen  dies,  601. 
marries  Eh'zabeth  More,  602,  and  note. 
Douglas  invades  England,  603.  peace 
cuncTuded,  504.  Lancaster  invades  Scot- 
land, 505.  Douglas  enters  England,  506. 
a  truce,  ib.  French  troops  arrive,  607. 
they  with  the  Scots  enter  England, 
508.  quarrel  hbont  the  siege  of  Roxburgh, 
510.  sent  home,  511.  his  nobles  make  war 
with  England  without  consulting  him, 
513.  invade  England,  614.  makes  his  se- 
cond son  governor  of  the  kingdom,  5i8. 
consents  to  peace  with  England,  624.  dies, 
ib. 

Robert  III.  succeeds  his  father  Ro- 
bert II.  ii.  1.  disturbances  in  the  north, 
2.  ended  by  a  gladiatory  battle  before 
the  king,  3.  his  shameful  treatment 
of  earl  of  March,  who  flees  to  England, 
4.  war  with  England,  6.  learning  the 
murder  of  his  son,  retires  to  Bute,  11. 
sends  his  youngest  son  James  to  France 


for  safety,  12.  hearing  of  his  capture  by 
the  English,  dies  of  grief,  13.  and  note. 

Robert,  earl  of  Fife,  second  son  to 
Robert  II.  at  the  request  of  the  nobles 
levies  an  army,  i.  513.  which  enters 
England  in  two  directions,  514.  is 
made  governor  of  the  kingdom,  52?, 
marches  to  England — spoils  the  coun- 
try, ib.  continued  governor  under  Ro- 
bert III.  ii.  I.  created  duke  of  Albany, 
4.  See  Albany. 

Roman  catholics,  in  Canada,  bill 
for  their  relief  vi.  525.  proceedings  of 
general  assembly  and  synods  in  conse- 
quence, 526.  riots  in  Edinburgh,&c.  527. 

Romans  first  penetrate  into  Scotland, 
i.  179.  defeat  the  Scots  and  Picts  at 
the  Grampians,  181.  expelled  Scot- 
land, 182.  returns-defeated  on  the 
bank»  of  the  Cree,  206.  defeat  the 
Scots,  207.  order  the  Scots  to  leave 
the  kingdom,  209.  reduce  the  Picts, 
212.  defeat  Fergus  IL  and  leave  Bri- 
tain,  219.  return,  221.  defeat  the  Scots 
and  Picts,  222.  restore  the  possessions 
of  the  Britons,  223.  repair  the  wall  of 
Severus,  224.  finally  leave  Britain,  225. 

Roslin,  the  English  thrice  defeated 
at,  1302.  i.  418. 

Ross,  Donald,  earl  of,  lord  of  the 
isles,  joins  earl  Douglas  in  his  rebellion, 
ii.  99.  submits  to  the  king,  101.  joins 
him  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh  castle, 
104.  proclaims  himself  king  of  the  isles, 
123.  lays  waste  A  thole,  124.  returning 
with  his  spoil  to  the  iBbudae,  his  fleet 
shattered  and  dispersed,  ib.  goes  dis- 
tracted, ib. 

Rothes,  earl  of,  acquitted  of  any  share 
in  the  murder  of  cardinal  Beaton,  ii. 
305.  dispute  concerning  the  succession 
settled  by  the  king  of  France,  323. 

Rothes,  eari  of»  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  negotiating  the  marriage  of 
Mary  with  the  Dauphin  of  France,  ii. 
335.  poisoned  by  the  French,  338. 

Rothes,  earl  of,  one  of  King  James* 
permanent  council,  iii.  72.  opposes  the 
act  respecting  clerical  habits,  406.  in- 
sulted by  Charles  I.  409.  requests 
Hamilton  to  cite  the  bishops  before 
the  assembly  [1638,1  482.  protests 
against  the  assembly  being  dissolved, 
489.  invites  general  Leslie  to  assist  in 
the  defence  of  his  country,  501.  his 
death,  iv.  20. 

Rothes,  earl  of,  president  of  the 
council,  iv.  472.  his  arguments  against 
the  presbyterians,  492.  commissioner 
507.  chancellor  and  treasurer,  517.  hla 
proceeding  ailjivn&x.  V}^^  cfi»>««GAs^Kc^ 
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5S7. 
for  fife,  £30.  hk 
trnl,«10,«lt. 
wood,  ▼.  S8.  hk  dotli,  40. 
RotM%    Ctfl   off 

Bofhwnr,   the  j< 
rnodnn^n  phccy  id*  997* 

BuckMf  ,  tide  or  duke  d;  int  be- 
ttowvd  oo  the  king^t  eldcit  aoo,  fi.  4. 

Bunbufgjby  cmtcd  &ahtt  ▼•  505. 
•ppoiBted  one  of  the  rcgenqr*  bj  Geo. 
hn  7%  keeper  of  ike  greet  Mel.  78. 

fimbargh  ceetle  taken  by  Janet 
Dcnf/kM,  I  483.  br  AJesmder  Bam- 
•mr,  469.  bj  king  Jamet  IL  aad  demo- 
Udied,ii.  105u 

Boibafght  towno^  taken  and  bwn- 
ed  by  W.  Dougka  and  Garin  Dm- 
bar.ii.  15. 

Boy,  Bob»  anecdote  ci,  ▼.  5«I,S, 
note,  refofes  to  aanat  liar  at  Sheriff, 
miiir,  note  vi.  141. 

Ruling  ekler^  a  oonstitational  part 
of  the  general  aweoibiy,  iii.  481. 

Ramb(^d»  ^  fgffntgd  for  hia 

concern  in  Aigyle's  invarion,  t.  130-40. 

Romp  pariiament  diaiolTed,  ir.  464. 

Riqwrt,  prince*  appointed  to  com- 
mand in  the  rojnd  armj»  ir.  97.  hia 
cmeltj  at  Bolton,  li/k  defeated  at 
Manton-moor,  146-8,  note,  command! 
right  wing  of  royal  army  in  battle  of 
Naseby,  207.  surrenders  Bristol — the 
king  recalls  his  commission  and  allows 
him  to  leave  the  countiy,  209. 

Ruthyen,  Raid  of,  iii.  60.  approved 
by  the  general  assembly  and  parlia- 
ment, 66. 

Ruthven,  Aleiander,  brother  to  earl 
of  Growrie,  decoys  the  king  to  his  bro- 
ther's house,  iii.  263.  carries  him  to  a 
private  chamber — threatens  him  with 
death,  ib.  slain,  264.  his  body  hanged, 
quartered,  &c.  270. 

Ruthven,  Patrick,  lord,  provost  of 
Perth,  his  office  given  to  Kinfauns,  ii. 
293.  he  defeats  the  party  sent  to  take 
possession  of  the  town,  ib.  ordered  by 
the  queen  regent  to  suppress  innova- 
tions in  religion — his  spirited  reply,  345. 
deprived  of  his  office,  350.  restored  by 
the  reformers,  3.55.  assists  in  the  mur- 
der of  Rizzio,  425.  his  language  to  the 
queen  on  the  occasion,  426. 

Rye-house  plot,  v.  74.  participation 
of  the  Scottish  nobles  in  it,  ib.  disco- 
vered, 75. 

Rysi^iick,  treaty  of,  v.  363. 


the  wmnmm  ^  mamm  9^9^ 
!  EdhmidlT  tVOl  iii  iS 

EfiBbeCb*icoMiiMaMiB«KT«A.4BT. 


Mary  of  Guise  I 

ii.  390.  sent  by  I 

qoccn  regent  to  [ 

341.  sent  by  die  kifdi  of  tlw  < 

tion  to  queen  Mary  w  Wnmtit,  SKL 

dismissed  without  an  aaawcrySTt. 

Sanqohar,  hud,  haiVBd  fer  tlw  mm- 
derofTamer,afendiy4Mtrr,m,30. 

Sark  battle  o(  1448,  the  Ei«iiih  dn- 
feated,  ii.  82-4.  see  note  84^ 

Saxons  called  fo  aid  the  Baumm 
sgamst  the  Soota  and  Pieta^  i  IIC 
murder  the  noUes  and  divide  tfaeeooM- 
try  into  seven  IdngdoBBs,  ib.  their  va- 
rious wars,  23S-40.  defeated  and  eooi. 
pelled  to  pay  tribute  to  the  firitoni^ 
243.  London  their  capital  taken,  ib. 
completely  subdued,  246.  again  obtam 
power  m  England,  252.  instigate  die 
Picts  to  plunder  the  Scottish  tenitoiies, 
ib.  defeat  the  Britons  and  Scota,  ib. 
defeated  by  them,  253.  again  defeat  die 
Scote,  254.  harassed  bv  the  Scota,  256. 

Scoone,  inaugural  chair  carried  away 
from,  by  Edward  L  i.  419. 

Scot,  John,  extraordiiiary  story  of 
his  abstinence  from  food,  ii.  245. 

Scot,  William,  a  baUad-monger,  hang- 
ed for  a  satire  upon  Morton,  iii.  36. 

Scotland,  situation,  extent  and  divi« 
sion  of,  i.  20-38.  discusMon  concerning 
its  ancient  history,  and  origin  of  its  in- 
habitants, 65-135.  traditions  by  bards 
and  senachies  no  authority,  66-7.  ac- 
counts by  more  recent  writers  febulous 
and  discordant,  6S.  story  of  Gathelus 
being  the  founder  of  the  Scottish  na- 
tion equally  (abu^ous,  77-9.  Fergus 
first  king,  159.  law  r^vlating  the  sue 
cession,  161.  subdued  by  SevemSt  192. 
the  Romans  frequently  defeated*  i 
peace,  202.  they  finally  depatt^ 
competition  for  the  cromi 
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nnd  Bruce,  394-402.  state  of  previous 
to  tnd  at  die  accession  of  James  to  the 
English  throne,  iii.  285.  effects  of  his 
accession  on  the  metropolis  and  the  coun- 
try, ib.  and  the  church,  286.  its  peace- 
ful state  under  the  protectorate,  iv.  455. 
chartsof  the  coast  of,  first  ordered  to  be 
made,  v.  159.  state  of  parties  in,  at  the 
revolution,  206,  7.  state  of  trade  in 
[1700,]  392.  causes  of  its  depression,  ib. 
remedies  proposed,  393.  strange  union 
of  parties,  ib.  distilleries  first  allowed  in, 
404.  its  distressed  sute  attributed  to 
the  union  of  the  two  crowns,  432. 
state  of  the  revenue  at  the  union,  App, 
607.  increase  of  smuggling,  vi.  282. 
improvement  in  linen  trade,  &c  283. 
peaceful  state  of  t)ie  highlands,  284b 
dreadful  storm  and  frost  in,  310-311. 
defection  of  the  revenue  in,  317.  im- 
provement of  its  trade,  &c.  after  rebel- 
lion, 1745,  489-90.  esutes  forfeited  in 
1715,  purchased  by  the  heirs  of  original 
owners,  521.  estates  forfeited  in  1745 
restored,  533.  yearly  value  of  some  of 
the  estates  forfeited  in  1715,  App. 
547.  memorial  on  state  of  the  highlands, 
1746,  ib.  554. 

Scotland,  bank  of,  established  1693, 
v.  348,  and  note. 

Scots  came  first  from  Ireland,  i*  85. 
harassing  the  Britons,  repressed  by  the 
Saxons,  116.  derivation  of  the  name, 
156,  note,  make  Fergus  king,  159.  de- 
feat the  Romans,  and  make  peace  with 
them,  202.  the  Romans  return  and 
completely  defeat  them,  206, 7.  ordered 
to  quit  Britain,  209.  flee  to  the  iBbudse, 
Ireland,  &c. — return  under  Fergus  II. 
217.  defeated  by  the  Romans,  222.  who 
confine  their  kingdom  between  the  two 
firths,  223.  effect  a  breach  in  the  wall 
of  Hadrian,  225.  force  the  Britons  to 
leave  their  cities  and  villages,  ib.  dri- 
ven beyond  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  232. 
join  the  Picts  and  Britons  against  the 
Saxons,  239.  defeated  by  the  Picts, 
271.  completely  defeat  the  Picts.  273, 
4,  6.  expel  them  the  kingdom,  279. 

Scott,  Walter,  of  Bucdeugh,  attempt- 
ing to  rescue  king  James  V.  from  the 
Douglas  party,  is  wounded  and  defeat- 
ed, ii.  233.  imprisoned,  244.  released 
— kills  Robert  Johnston,  which  occa- 
sions a  deadly  feud,  ib.  found  guilty  of 
high  treason  and  imprisoned  during  the 
king*s  life.  252.  his  conduct  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Ancrum,  289.  See  Boccleuou. 

Scott*  Walter,  of  Buocleugh,  and 
Ker  of  Femihurst  enter  England  and 
A-aste  the  country  on  the  borders,  ii. 
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521.  receive  the  submission  of  the  earl 
of  Morton  at  Stirling,  567. 

Scotch  coinage  &&  account  of,  v. 
Ajm.  605. 

Scottish  Parliament,  ancient  consti- 
tution of,  iii.  155,  and  note,  history  of 
the,  157.  important  change  in  its  con- 
stitution, 548.  first  dissolved  by  pro- 
clamation, iv.  571.  the  last  held,  v. 
427.  ceremony  of  constituting  it,  ib. 
and  note,  dissolved,  505. 

Scottish  peers,  created  British  since 
the  union,  have  no  right  to  vote  in  the 
election  of  the  Scottish  peers,  v.  567. 
new  plan  respecting  the  representation, 
192,  and  note  193. 

Scottish  plot,  V.  439.  resolution  of 
the  lords  respecting  it,  440.  proceed- 
ings respecting  it  in  the  Scottish  par- 
liament, 445.  pass  a  vote  of  censure  on 
the  English  house  of  lords,  446.  address 
to  the  queen  upon  it,  448. 

Scotus,  John  Duns,  a  subtle  theolo* 
gian,  born  at  Dunse,  i.  500.  and  note. 

Scrimiger,  or  Scrimgeour,  origin  of 
the  name  of,  i.  350. 

Seaforth,  earl  of,  joins  Mai*,  at  Brae- 
mar,  vi.  100.  at  Perth,  1 10.  returns  to 
the  north.  145.  defeated  at  Gilchrist- 
moor — submits  to  government,  145. 
again  takes  up  arms — flees  to  the  north 
—escapes  to  France,  168.  joins  the 
Spanish  expedition  at  Kintail,  190. 
wounded,  191.  endeavours  to  effect 
his  reconciliation  with  govemmcL^  195w 
his  regiment  mutinies  ^reduced  co  obe- 
dience, vi.  524. 

Seaton  of  Barnes,  reads  the  procla- 
mation of  the  pretender  at  the  cross  of 
Kelso,  vi.  130. 

Secession  from  the  church  of  Scot- 
land : — causes  of  it,  vi.  269,  272.  vio- 
lent settlement  at  Kinross,  273.  pro- 
test of  the  dissenters  refused  to  be  re- 
corded, 274.  further  proceedings  in  this 
case,  275.  proceedings  against  Mr.  Eb. 
Erskine,  &c.  277.  associate  presbytery 
formed,  281.  seceders  restored  by  the 
synod  at  Perth — they  refuse  the  favour, 
286.  their  views  of  the  reform  neces- 
sary in  the  chiurch,  287.  institute  a  pro- 
fessorsjiip  of  divinity,  302.  attempts  of 
the  assembly  to  reconciliation  ineffect- 
ual, 303.  the  seceders  finally  deposed, 
305.  their  cause  hurt  by  their  decision 
on  the  Cambuslang  awakening,  315. 
differ  respecting  the  burgess  oath,  479. 

Secret  service  money  distributed  for 
promoting  the  union,  v.  App.  608. 

Self-denying  act  passed  by  the  Eu!g.« 
lish  parliament^  \\\  V^'^. 
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Semple,  col.  an  agent  of  the  duke  of 
Parma,  arrives  at  Leith,  iii.  166.  hii 
designs  detected— escapes,  167. 

Senachies,  [minstrels  retained  in  an- 
cient families,  for  reciting  their  genea- 
logies,] their  traditions  not  accurate,  i. 
67,  their  mode  of  study,  ib.  note. 

Septennial  parliament,  bill  for,  pass- 
ed, vi.  181. 

Seton,  sir  Alexander*  killed  in  op« 
posing  the  landing  of  £.  Baliol  at 
Kingbom,  i.  467.  and  note. 

Seton,  sir  Alex,  governor  of  Ber* 
wick,  i.  471*  his  brave  defence  of  it, 

473.  agrees  to  surrender  if  not  relieved 
on  a  certain  day,  ib.  the  Scots  appear- 
ing previously,  is  summoned  to  surren- 
der instantly  on  pain  of  his  sons,  then 
in  Edward's  hands,  being  put  to  death, 

474.  persuaded  by  his  wife,  he  refuses 
— the^  are  executed  in  front  of  the 
wall,  lb.  surrenders  the  townt  475.  ob- 
liged to  swear  fealty  to  Edward,  ib. 

Seton,  of  Pitmidden*8,  speech  in 
favour  of  the  union,  v.  481. 

Seton,  George,  provost  of  Edin- 
burgh,  one  of  the  negotiators  of  the 
marriage  of  Mary,  ii.  ^6. 

Severus  comes  to  Britain,  i.  191. 
conquers  Scotland,  and  erects  a  wall 
between  Forth  and  Clyde  as  the  bound- 
ary of  his  empire,  19?,  see  note. 

Sevez,  William,  cause  of  his  malice 
against,  and  persecution  of  Patrick 
Graham,  ii.  137.  appointed  archbishop 
of  St.  Aiidrews  by  the  pope,  138. 

Sharpe,  archbishop,  proposes  the  in- 
troduction of  episcopacy,  iv.  474.  con- 
secrated at  London,  495.  proposes  the 
introduction  of  the  court  of  high  com- 
mission, 515.  president  of  the  council, 
518.  suffers  M'Kaill  to  be  executed 
contrary  to  the  king's  orders,  531,  and 
note,  removed  from  office,  537.  shot 
at  by  James  Mitchell,  540.  his  conduct 
disgusts  the  bishops,  592.  opposes  the 
calling  of  a  national  convocation,  ib.  at- 
tributes the  disturbances  in  Scotland 
to  the  Indulgence,  602.  apprehends 
Mitchell,  606.  his  conduct  on  his  trial, 
610.  his  murder  on  Magus  Moor,  630. 
his  character,  631.  disbelief  in  his  be- 
ing thus  put  to  death  constituting  mur. 
der,  considered  treason,  v.  30. 

Sheriff-deputes  appointed,  iv.  624. 
vi.  474. 

Sheriff-muir,  battle  of,  between  the 
royal  army  and  the  rebels,  1715.  vi.  139. 

Shetland  isles,  description  of— man- 
ners, &C.  of  inhabitants,  i.  62-4. 


Simpson,  professor,  of  Glaagow,  a& 
cused  of  anniniaiusm,  Yi.  183.  his  dcc- 
trines,  188.  admonished  to  refinun  from 
teaching  them,  189.  a  new  accnaation 
against  him,  230.  suspended,  236. 
chargca  proved  against  him*  861.  finw 
ther  proceedings  in  his  case,  263.  dia- 
missed  the  divinity  chair,  328. 

Sindair,  bishop  of  Dtmkeld,  defeats 
the  English,  i.  448.  taken  prisoner  by 
£.  BaUol  at  Perth,  469. 

Skene,  James,  executed  for  specu- 
lative treason,  v.  30. 

Smith,  Mn  executed  for  bis  opinion 
of  the  Sanquhar  declaration,  v.  35. 

Society-men,  their  aversion  to  the 
union,  v.  514i.  elect  John  Macraillan 
their  pastor,  515.  njnew  the  covenants 
at  Auchinsaugh,  vi.  44^  their  proceed- 
ings in  the  rebellion,  1715,  183. 

Society  for  propagating  christian 
knowledge  in  the  highlands  and  islands, 
&C.  V.  574.  charity  schools  and  cate- 
chists  appointed,  vi.  43. 

Solemn  league  and  covenant,  see 
Covenant. 

Solway  Moss,  battle  oU  the  Scots 
defeated  by  the  English,  1542,  ii.  263. 

Somerleid,  thane  of  Argyle-l-his  nn- 
successful  attempts  to  obtain  the  crown 
i.  366,  371.  his  son  takes  up  arms — is 
defeated — surrenders  to  the  king,  and 
is  pardoned,  384. 

Somerset,  earl  of,  his  in6uence  over 
James  VI.  reprobated  by  prince  Hen- 
ry,  iii.  344.  suspected  of  poisoning  the 
king,  345. 

Somerset,  duke  of,  his  motion  re- 
specting a  new  arrangement  with  re- 
gard to  the  Scottish  peers  of  parliament, 
vi.  192. 

South  Sea  Scheme,  vi.  197. 

Spaniards,  a  colony  of,  arrive  in  Ire> 
land,  i.  152.  pass  over  to  the  neigh> 
bouring  islands,  156.  land  at  Kintail 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  pre- 
tender, vi.  190.  surrender  to  the  king's 
troops,  191. 

Spotswood,  archbishop  of  Glasf^w, 
his  representations  against  earl  of  Dun- 
fermline, iii.  312.  made  a  lord  of  ses- 
sion,  334.  empowered  to  hold  courts 
of  high  commission,  ib.  consecrated 
anew  by  the  English  bishops,  339. 
translated  to  St.  Andrews,  347.  crowns 
Charles  1.  40a  made  chancellor,  417. 
remonstrates  against  the  book  of  com- 
mon  prayer,  without  effect,  422.  con- 
curs in  enforcing  it,  ib.  issues  an  order 
for  using  it,  424.  narrowly  esoapca  tlw 
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fuiy  of  the  mob,  426.  resides  at  New- 
castle— the  king's  letter  to  bira,  528. 
his  death  and  character,  542. 

Spotswood,  sir  John,  son  of  the 
preceding,  president  of  court  of  session, 
counteracts  the  misrepresentations  of 
Traquair,  iii.  445.  removed  from  of- 
fice, iv.  32. 

Spotswood,  sir  Robert,  taken  pri- 
soner at  Philiphaugh,  iv.  219*  execu- 
ted, 232. 

Sprot,  a  notary  at  Eyemouth,  con- 
demned on  his  own  confession  for 
concern  in  the  Gk>wrie  consiuracy,  and 
executed,  iii.  267.  doubts  as  to  the 
truth  of  his  confession,  268> 

St.  Alban's,  battle  of^  between  Hen- 
ry V[.  and  duke  of  York,  1461,  ii.  107. 
St.  Andrews,  university  of,  founded, 
1411,  ii.  16. 

St.  George,  chevalier  de,  see  Jamks, 
son  of  James  VII. 

St.  Kentigem,  or  St.  Mungo,  i.  224^ 
and  note. 

St.  Ninian,  of  a  noble  family  in  G^- 
ioway,  i.  234. 

St.  Patrick,  his  birth,  &c.  i.  234, 
and  note. 

Sl  Servanus,  or  saint  Serf,  i.  234^ 
and  note. 

Stair,  viscount,  president  of  court  of 
session,  v.  247. 

Suir,  earl  of,  proposes  to  introduce 
an  English  force  to  preserve  peace,  v. 
442.  Fletcher's  cutting  reply  to,  455. 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  France- 
communicates  information  of  the  in- 
tended rebellion,  1715,  n.  94.  sent  with 
an  army  to  the  Netherlands,  317.  bat- 
tle of  Dettingen, — he  retires  from 
the  command,  323,  4,  note,  appointed 
commander-in-chief,  327. 

Stair,  master  of,  his  letters  to  Bread- 
albane  recommending  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  highlanders,  v.  309.  his  ex- 
ultation in  the  prospect  of  Glenco*s 
fiite,  313.  his  directions  for  the  mas- 
sacre, 314.  blame  of  it  fixed  upon  him, 
341.  dismissed  from  office,  ib. 

Star-chamber,  instances  of  the  hor- 
rid cruelty  of  its  sentences,  iv.  2-8. 
confirm  the  Scocs  in  their  deteiitation 
of  episcopacy,  9. 

States-general,  their  honourable  con- 
duct, when  required  by  Charles  XL  to 
order  the  Scottish  exiles  from  their  ter- 
ritory, iv.  599-601. 

Stewart,  origin  of  the  fiuuily  of,  i. 
349,  and  note. 

Stewart,  the  regent,  takes  Perth,  L 
487.  takes  Stirling,  ib. 


Stewart,  ThooMs,  earl  of  Angus, 
takes  Berwick,  i.  495.  the  English  ap- 
proaching, he  plunders,  bums  it  and 
retires,  496. 

Stewart,  sir  William,  tampered  with 
by  Gray  to  join  in  his  conspiracy  against 
Thirlstane— informs  the  king  of  it— ad- 
heres to  his  communication  before  the 
council,  iii.  150.  charges  Gray  with  his 
base  conduct,  151. 

Stewart,  of  Aucham,  executed  for  the 
murder  of  Campbell  of  Glenmore,  vl502 

Stewart,  James,  lord  provost  of  Ed- 
inburgh, his  conduct  in  defending  the 
city  against  the  rebels,  1745,  vi.  351. 
negotiates  with  prince  Charles,  354. 
committed  to  the  Tower — his  trial  and 
acquittal,  477.  a  printer  punished  for 
publishing  a  poem  on  the  occasion,  478. 
Stiriing,  eari  of,  created  viscount 
Canada,  with  a  grant  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  liberty  to  confer  knighthood,  iii. 
543.  transfers  the  province  to  the 
French,  353. 

Stirling  bridge,  battle  of,  Cressing- 
ham  defeated  by  Wallace,  1297,  i.  410. 

Stiriing  castle  seized  by  Angus,  Mar, 
and  Glammis,  iii.  91.  they  flee — ^it  sur- 
renders to  Livingstone,  82. 

Strachan,  eolonel,  invited  to  com- 
mand in  the  western  association,  iv. 
409.  refuses  to  attack  Lambert — lays 
down  his  commission<^joins  the  En- 
glish, 416. 

Strafibrd,  earl  of,  his  treatment  of 
the  gentlemen  of  York,  iii.  564.  orders 
the  inhabitants  to  remove  every  thing 
which  could  be  of  use  to  the  covenant- 
ers, 569.  procures  the  condemnation  of 
lords  Wharlon  and  Howard  for  pre- 
senting petitions  to  the  king,  570.  their 
execution  stopped  at  the  instance  of 
Hamilton,  ib.  advises  the  king  to  per- 
sist in  the  war,  571.  impeached  bv  the 
house  of  commons,  iv.  10.  brought  to 
trial,  16.  plot  of  the  officers  fatal  to 
him,  17.  attainder  passed  against  him,  ib. 

Strsiton,  David,  accused  of  Lutheran 
principles,  burned,  iL  252. 

Strathallan,  viscount,  left  command- 
er in  Scotland,  by  prinee  Charies,  when 
he  advanced  into  England,  vi.  372. 
refuses  to  follow,  384.  attainted,  452. 

Stroza  arrives  with  a  French  force, 
besieges  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews 
held  by  Norman  Leslie,  ii.  305.  it  sur- 
renders to  him,  ib.  sails  for  France 
with  the  prisoners  and  booty,  306. 

Stusrt,  Andrew,  of  Ochiltree,  pro- 
tests against  Mary's  marriage  with 
Damly,  ii.  413. 
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StQwt,  Dun.  wastes  Angus,  iL  1, 2. 

Stuart,  Esme,  lord  d'Aubign^  ar- 
rives in  Scotland,  iii.  36.  is  created 
earl  of  Lennox,  37.  See  Lbnnox. 

Stuart,  James,  brother  to  queen 
Mary,  defeaU  the  English  who  bad 
landed  m  Fife,  ii.  316.  one  of  the  ne- 
gotiators for  the  marriage  of  Mary,  335. 
a  principal  leader  of  the  reformation, 

348.  sent  by  the  queen  regent  to  treat 
with  the  lords  of  the  congregation, 

349.  openly  joins  them,  351.  re- 
quires the  queen  regent  to  leave  Perth, 
354.  his  answers  to  her  forged  letters 
357.  goes  to  France,  379.  returns  with 
a  commission  from  queen  Maiy  to  hold 
a  parliament,  381.  quells  the  robbers  on 
the  borders,  393.  preserves  tranquillity 
at  home  and  abroad,  395.  created  eari 
of  Mar,  ib.  which  is  exchanged  for 
Moray,  396.  accused  by  Huntly  of  as- 
piring to  the  crown,  397.  see  Moray. 

Stuart,  James,  son  of  lord  Ochiltree, 
his  abandoned  character — highly  in  &- 
vour  with  James  Vl.  iii>  37.  accompa- 
nies him  to  £dinbuigh,ib.  accuses  Mor- 
ton  before  the  privy  council  of  his  con- 
cern in  the  murder  of  Damly,  42.  creat- 
ed eari  of  Arran,  44.  conveys  Morton 
from  Dunbarton  to  Edinburgh,  ib.  his 
cruel  interruption  of  him  when  gomg 
to  execution,  48.  admowledges  his  in- 
famous  practices  in  obtaining  evidence 
against  him,  and  obtains  the  approba- 
tion of  the  king  and  council,  53,  4. 
marries  countess  of  March,  54.  con- 
firmed in  his  title,  ib.     See  A&ran. 

Stuart,  sir  James,  of  Goodtrees,  ap- 
pointed lord  advocate,  vi.  22. 

Stuart,  Robert,  seizes  Denoon  castle, 
i.  471.  appointed  regent  in  conjunc- 
tion with  John  Randolph,  472. 

Stuart,  sir  William,  takes  Lochma- 
ben  castlci— takes  lord  Maxwell  prison- 
er, iii.  164. 

Stuart,  colonel  William,  apprehends 
Morton  at  Dundee,  iii.  81.  taxes  Doug. 
lus  and  Cunningham  prisoners,  89.  ac- 
cused by  the  exiled  lords  as  a  chief 
corrupter  of  the  king,  99.  dismissed  as 
captain  of  the  guard,  100. 

Sueno,  king  of  Norway,  lands  in  Fife, 
i.  335.  lays  siege  to  Perth,  336.  his 
army  poisoned  by  the  Scots,  ib.  and 
defeated  while  under  its  effects,  337. 

Surrey,  earl  of,  appointed  regent  of 
Scotland,  by  Edward  I.  i.  407. 

Surrey,  earl  of,  invades  Scotland — 
takes  Jedburgh,  ii.  223.  his  army  panic- 
struck,  is  disbanded,  ib. 


Tables,  eommittees  of  the  Teloniiefi» 
■o  called,  appomted,  iii.  i09.  aaoctioQ- 
ed  by  the  council,  441.  negotiate  with 
HamihoB,  473.  resolve  to  call  •  free 
assembly,  ib.  assert  their  Tight  to  do 
80^  4741  agree  to  poatpone  it  for  m 
certain  time,  ib.  their  original  denumda 
granted,  476.  which  not  aatiafyii^  them, 
they  demand  the  complete  reetoni- 
tioD  of  presbytery,  476.  the  original 
covenant  aigned  by  James  VI.  propoe. 
^  477.  they  remonstrate  againet  it- 
it  ia  prochumed  by  Hamilton,  ib.  protest 
against  it— substance  of  the  proteat, 
478.  meet  the  proclamation  woererer 
published  by  their  protest,  479.  reqoire 
the  noblemen,  &c  who  had  signed  the 
covenant,  to  meet  at  Glasgow,  482. 
their  manifesto,  503.  their  wise  end 
vigorous  measures,  ib.  and  note— ex- 
plain their  motives  to  the  English- 
refuse  foreign  assistance,  504.  their 
continued  meetings  assigned  by  the  Ung 
as  ah  excuse  for  his  not  attending  the 
general  assembly,  5S6.  then:  distrust 
of  the  knig — retain  the  experienced 
officers  in  their  pay,  547. 

Talbot  enters  ScoUand  by  the  Sol- 
way,  is  surprised,  and  hia  army  com- 
pletely  defeated,  i.  503-4. 

Tarbet,  lord,  opposes  the  electkm  of 
lords  of  the  articles,  iv.  476.  joins 
Middleton  in  his  plan  to  ruin  Lauder- 
dale,  499,  500.  his  treacheroua  conduct, 
V.  283,  284. 

Tea,  use  of  in  Scotland,  a  cause  of 
deficiency  in  the  revenue,  vi.  422. 

Termes,  commands  the  French  forces 
in  Scotland,  ii.  318.  takes  Broughty 
castle,  319.  resumes  the  siege  of  Had- 
dington, ib.  sent  home,  ib. 

Test  act  passed,  v.  42, 3.  burnt  by 
the  Cameronians  at  Lanark,  57. 

Test  oath,  its  contradictions,  v.  44^ 
imposed,  45.  eighty  episcopal  ministera 
refuse  it,  46.  several  of  the  nobles,  &c 
retire  to  the  continent  to  evade  taking 
it,  54.  its  demoralising  tendency,  73. 

Thirlestane,  lord,  conspired  against 
by  Grey,  iii.  150.  accused  of  being  ac- 
cessory to  Mary's  death,  151.  made 
chancellor,  152.  seconds  the  sentiments 
of  the  king  on  the  expected  Spanish 
invasion,  165.  his  wise  and  prudent 
measures,  166.  his  lordship  of  Mussel- 
burgh being  demanded  by  the  queens 
retires  from  court,  188.  his  rirath^  tiSL 
character,  214. 
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Tippemnuir,  battle  of,  the  cove- 
natitera  defeated  by  Montrose*  1644, 
iv.  158. 

Tithes  voluntarily  given  for  support 
of  ministers — seized  by  the  crown  and 
bestowed  on  the  nobles,  iii.  394.  who 
are  forced  to  surrender  them,  395. 

Toncetus,  justice-general,  killed  by 
the  people  on  account  of  his  tyranny 
and  cruelty,  i.  949. 

Torture  abolished,  1709,  v.  572. 

Traquair,  earl  of,  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  trial  of  lord  Balmerino,  iii. 
414.  one  of  the  jury,  415.  represents 
his  execution  as  not  advisable,  416.  re- 
commends to  introduce  the  Service  book 
in  Scotland,  418.  accused  by  Spots- 
wood  of  absence  from  church  when  the 
liturgy  was  first  to  be  read,  427.  at- 
tempts relief  of  the  bishop  of  Gallo- 
way, 438.  his  treatment  by  the  mob, 
ib.  rescued  by  the  supplicating  no- 
bles, ib.  writes  to  the  lords  petitioners 
to  dissuade  them  from  meeting — their 
answer,  440.  his  conference  with  them, 
44>2.  goes  to  London,  444.  returns 
with  secret  instnictions  and  a  procla- 
mation condemning  the  proceedings 
of  the  reformers,  445.  his  evasions  to 
the  nobles,  446.  his  conference  with  the 
Tables,  ib.  publishes  the  proclamation 
prohibiting  their  meeting — they  pro- 
test against  it,  ib.  his  insidious  advice 
to  the  king,  4^7.  sends  military  stores 
to  Leith,  461.  his  explanation  of  the 
circumstance,  462.  concessions  recom- 
mended by  him,  475.  appointed  com- 
missioner, 526.  his  instructions,  527. 
holds  the  assembly,  529.  his  conduct 
in  it  displeases  the  king,  532, 3.  holds 
a  parliament,  534.  adjourns  it  from 
time  to  time  in  hopes  of  further  in- 
structions— receives  orders  to  prorogue 
it— ashamed  to  do  it  in  person,  535. 
goes  to  London,  536.  his  apologies  ac- 
cepted, 537.  advises  his  majesty  to  re- 
new hostilities,  ib.  afraid  to  return  as 
commissioner,  54ti.  appointed  to  assist 
the  English  commissioners  who  were 
to  treat  with  the  covenanters — reject, 
ed  by  the  Scots,  575.  excepted  from 
the  act  of  oblivion,  iv.  20.  his  offers  to 
submit  to  parliament  without  a  trial, 
refused,  24.  retained  in  his  majesty's 
confidence,  58.  accused  by  the  English 
parliament — absconds,  110.  forfeited, 
183.  a  principal  leader  of  thp  ultras  or 
royalists,  304. 

Traquair,  earl  of,  joins  Mar  in  the 
rebellion,  1715,  vi.  100.  enters  into  an 


association   to  support  the  cause    of 
the  pretender,  310. 

Trent,  council  of,  ii.  382,  note. 

Trimmers,  a  term  applied  to  those 
who  endeavoured  to  please  all  parties, 
[Hamilton  their  leader]  iv.  59,  92. 

Tullibardine,  marquis  of,  joins  in  the 
rebellion,  1715,  vi.  100.  joins  Mar  at 
Dunkeld,  110.  escapes  to  France,  168. 
attainted,  171.  joins  the  Spanish  expe- 
dition— lands  at  Kintail,  190.  wound- 
ed, 191.  accompanies  prince  Charles 
to  Scotland,  334.  raises  the  preten- 
der*s  standard  at  Glenfinnan,  341.  en- 
tertains  the  prince  at  Blair  of  Athole, 
347.  surrenders  and  carried  to  London 
— dies  in  the  Tower,  450. 

Tumbull,  a  schoolmaster,  hanged  for 
A  satire  on  Morion,  iii.  36. 

Turner,  sir  James,  appointed  com- 
mander in  the  west,  iv.  514.  his  se- 
verity, 517.  taken  prisoner  bv  some 
countrymen,  522.  dismissed  the  ser- 
vice>  539. 

Turreff,  trot  of,  iii.  512. 

Tutorage,  law  of,  first  enacted  by 
Malcolm  IL  i.  327. 

Tutors  to  minors,  the  ancient  rights 
of,  ii.  42. 

Tweed,  James*  union  bridge  over, 
swept  away,  iii.  380. 

Tweeddale,  marquis  of,  opposes  the 
election  of  lords  of  the  articles,  iv  476. 
dissenting  from  the  privy  council  on 
the  introduction  of  episcopacy,  confin- 
ed  to  his  own  seat,  494.  employed 
in  the  government,  538.  proposes  the 
Indulgence,  542.  incurs  Lauderdale's 
displeasure,  556.  joins  Hamilton  against 
him,  565. 

Tweeddale  marquis  of,  appointed 
commissioner,  v.  339,442. 

Twine,  Laurence,  excommunicated, 
i.  457.  and  note,  flees  to  France,  458. 
induces  E.  Baliol  to  come  to  Scotland 
and  assert  his  claim  to  the  crown,  ib. 

U 

Umphnville,  ear.  of  Angus,  refuses 
to  acknowledge  Edward*s  superiority 
over  Sc«tland,  without  an  indemnity, 
i.  400,  nDte. 

Uniot  with  England  proposed  by 
James  Th  iii.  288.  commissioners  ap. 
pointedto  treat  of  it.  296.  the  fears  of  the 
Scotti^  parliament  and  church  respect- 
ing it,  297.  opuiion  of  the  Synod  of 
Fife  ipon  it,  ib.  commissioners  chosen 
by  the  parliament — their  powers,  298. 
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the  king^  idea  of  it,  ib.  and  note,  tbev 
ineec-Jbasis  proposed  by  the  English 
rejected  by  the  Scots,  299.  result  of 
their  conference,  31)0,  project  of^  re- 
newed without  effect,  326. 

Union,  Incorporating,  proposed  by 
the  English  parliament— commissioners 
sent  to  effect  it,  iv.  442,  and  note  443, 
general  aversion  of  all  classes  to  it,  ib. 
and  note,  declared  by  Cromwell — he 
issues  an  order  for  completing  it — pro- 
visions of  the  act  highly  favourable  to 
Scotland — ^few  Scottishmen  of  rank  re- 
turned to  the  parliament,  445. 

Union  with  England  again  proposed 
under  Charles  IL  iv.  543.  proves  abor- 
tive, 55  4  recommended  by  king  William^ 
V.  386.  by  queen  Anne,  419.  the  queen 
empowered  to  appoint  commissioners 
to  complete  it,  420.  they  meet,  423.  re- 
suit  of  their  deliberations,  424.  debates 
in  Scottish  parliament  regarding  it,  454. 
act  for  it  passes,  459.  list  of  commis- 
sioners for  carrying  it  into  effect,  461, 
note,  they  meet — their  debates  on  the 
different  articles,  462.  concluded,  467. 
the  deed  presented  to  the  queen,  469. 
the  terms  give  univerwl  dissatisfoction, 
472.  proceedings  of  parliament  respect- 
ing it,  473.  of  the  commission  of  As- 
sembly, 474.  a  serious  riot  in  Edin- 
burgh, 476,  7.  numerous  petitions  a- 
gainst  it,  478.  riot  in  Glasgow,  480.  re- 
presentation of  the  commission  respect- 
ing the  sacramental  test,  and  against 
churchmen  bearing  civil  offices,  487. 
voted  by  parliament,  490.  causes  of 
opposition  to  it  in  Scotland,  492.  ar- 
ticles and  names  of  commissioners 
burned  at  Dumfries,  49k  Cunning- 
ham of  Eikett's  plot  for  preventing  it, 
495.  bill  passes  the  English  parliament, 
500.  receives  the  royal  assent,  ib.  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Scottish  pailiament  re- 
specting the  election  of  representatives 
in  the  British  parliament,  ^01-503.  al. 
lowajice  to  commissioners,  503.  re- 
imbursement to  Darien  ccmpany,  ib. 
Scottish  parliament  dissolved,  504,  5. 
honours  conferred  on  the  Scottish  nohi- 
lity,  505.  commercial  speculations,  506. 
proceedings  of  English  parliment  res- 
pecting them,  ib.  ships  and  cargoes  arriv- 
ing from  Scotland,  seized  in  the  Thames 
507.  English  excisemen  introdiced  into 
Scotland,  ib.  smuggling  increases,  508. 
manoeuvres  of  the  smugglers,  il.  means 
taken  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws,  509. 
gangers  first  introduced,  ib.  first  British 
parliament,  &i5.  act  of  security  reynded 
•—proceedings  respecting  the  Scottish 


goods  seized  by  the  English,  ib.  reso. 
lutions  for  making  the  union  more  com- 
plete, ib.  privy  council  abolished,  546. 
eldest  sons  of  Scottish  peers  not  eligible 
to  seats  in  the  bouse  of  commons,  564. 
Scottish,  created  British  peers,  not  al- 
lowed to  vote  in  the  election  of  the  Scot- 
tish peers,  567.  act  of  union,  App,  591. 
state  of  public  revenue,607.  secret  service 
money  for  promoting  it,  608.  Scot- 
tish created  British  peers  not  al- 
lowed to  sit  in  parliament,  vi.  31.  ex- 
tension of  the  malt  tax  to  Scotland  un- 
animously opposed  by. the  Scottish 
members,  52.  who  determine  to  pro- 
cure a  dissolution  of  the  Union*  SS, 
their  conference  with  Ai^gyie  on  the  sub- 
ject, B6.  answer  of  the  queen  to  their 
resolutions,  56.  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  dissolving  it  refused  by  the  house 
of  lords,  57.  project  for  dissolving  it 
abandoned,  64. 

Uter,  king  of  the  Britons,  repeatedly 
conquers  the  Saxons  i.  240.  seduces 
Igeme — murders  her  husband  and  mar- 
ries her,  241. 

Utrecht,  treaty  of,  1713,  vi.  51. 

Uxbridge,  negotiations  at,  between 
Charles  L  and  his  English  and  Scot- 
tish subjects,  iv.  170.r7. 


Van  Tromp  defeats  the  Spaniards 
in  the  English  channel,  iii.  543,  4. 

Vienne,  John  de,  arrives  with  troops, 
&c.  i.  499.  invades  England  with  the 
Scots,  500.  quarrels  with  the  Scou 
about  the  siege  of  Roxburgh,  501,  2. 
the  French  plunder  the  country,  503. 
sent  home — he  is  detained  till  satisfac- 
tion is  made  for  the  plunder,  ib. 

Vortigem,  king  of  the  Britons,  drives 
the  Scots  and  Picts  beyond  the  wall 
of  Hadrian,  i.  f32.  deposed,  235. 

Vulgar  tongue  first  permitted  to  be 
used  in  prayer,  &c.  ii.  342. 

W 

Wade,  general,  commander-in-chief 
in  Scotland,  sends  a  detachment  to  sup- 
press the  riouin  Glasgow,  vi.  213.  dis- 
arms the  rebels,  216.  commences  the 
grand  military  road  in  the  highlands— 
his  precautionary  measures  to  prevent 
a  future  rebellion,  220.  completes  the 
road  between  Fort- Augustus  and  Ruth- 
yen,  284^ 

Wallace,  air  William,  his  descent,  i. 
407,  and  note,  regent,  408.  destroys  the 
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fustier  of  Dundee,  Forfar,  Brechin, 
Montrose,  and  Dunnoter,  409.  defeats 
Cressingham  at  Stirling,  410,  and  note, 
his  incursion  into  England,  ib.  incurs 
the  envy  of  the  nobles,  411.  is  met  by 
Edward  at  Stanmore,  who  retreats 
without  offering  battle,  412.  suspected 
of  aspiriiig  to  Uie  crown,  413.  divisions 
among  the  leaders  in  his  army — defeat- 
ed at  Falkirk,  414.  his  conference  with 
Bruce,  ib.  disbands  his  army,  and  ceases 
to  act  as  regent,  415.  but  continues  to 
h:ra8S  the  enemy,  ib.  receives  tempting 
otfers  from  Edward,  which  he  spurns,  ib. 
refuses  to  swear  allegiance  to  lum,  418, 
retires  to  his  lurking-places,  419.  is 
betrayed  by  Monteith,  422.  carried  to 
London— his  trial — defence — sentence 
and  execution,  4'3:\ 

Wallace,  Mr.  minister  of  St.  An- 
drews, brought  before  James  VI.— de- 
clines his  authority,  iii.  24.5.  removed 
from  his  charge,  ib. 

WaUace,  Adam,  burned  at  Edin- 
burgh, ii.  320,  note. 

Walpole,  sir  Robert,  prime  minister, 
vi.  241.  his  generous  conduct  to  Mr. 
Shippen,  243,  note,  becomes  unpopu- 
lar, 266.  his  endeavours  to  reform  the 
customs  abortive,  284.  resigns,  312. 

Walsingham's  embassy  to  Scotland 
— refuses  to  communicate  with  Ar- 
ran,  iii.  74.  discovers  the  plots  laid  a- 
gainst  queen  Elizabeth,  118.  rejects 
Leicester's  proposal  to  poison  queen 
Mary,  121.  his  conduct  on  her  trial, 
126.  his  consummate  address  in  allay- 
ing the  resentment  of  James,  148,9. 

Walter,  son  to  Murdo  the  governor, 
nis  disrespectful  conduct  to  his  father, 
ii.  22.  accused  by  the  people  as  author 
of  the  miseries  of  the  kingpdom,  24.  im- 
prisoned, 26.  his  wife  and  children  es- 
cape to  Ireland,  ib.  condemned  and 
executed,  27. 

Warbeck,  Peter,  a  pretender  to  the 
crown  of  England,  comes  to  Scotland, 
ii.  169,  and  note,  account  he  gives  of 
himself,  171.  encouraged  by  the  king 
and  nobles,  172.  treated  as  Duke  of 
York — married  to  Huntly's  daughter 
— an  army  raised  to  support  his  claims, 
advances  into  England — ^but  receiving 
no  support,  173.  is  disbanded,  174.  de- 
manded by  Henry  VII.  176.  dismissed 
by  James,  and  sails  for  Ireland — joins 
the  Cornish  who  had  rebelled  against 
Henry,  177*  is  taken  prisoner  and 
hanged,  ib.  and  note. 

Welsh,  Rev.  John,  confined  in  Black, 
ness  castle  for  attending  the   Aber- 


deen  assembly,  fn.  304.  declines  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  privy  council,  305. 
tried  at  Linlithgow,  306  convicted, 
308.  banished  to  France,  310.  his  de« 
parture  from  Leith,  329.  returning  on 
account  of  bad  health— the  king  refuses 
to  allow  him  to  return  to  Scotknd^ 
381.  comes  to  London— dies  there,  ib. 
interview  of  his  wife  with  James  VI. 
ib.  note, 

Western  Islands,  or  Hebrides,  des« 
cription  of,  i.  38-56.  plan  for  civilizing 
them  abortive,  iii.  273-5.  the  scheme 
renewed  without  success,  325. 

Westminster  assembly  of  divines 
called  by  the  English  parliament — its 
constitution,  iv.  133.  declared  illegal  by 
Charles  I.  ib.  meets,  ib.  Scottish commis* 
sioners  arrive — treated  with  great  re- 
spect, 134.  [see  note  for  accoimt  of  its 
manner  and  proceeding] — principlee, 
tenets,  and  views  of  the  different  das- 
ses  composing  it,  136.  their  directory  for 
public  worship  presented  to  general  as- 
sembly, 188.  a  debate  on  form  of 
church  government,  199-201.  vote  pres- 
bytery of  divine  authority,  201.  their 
definition  of  presbytery,  208. 

Whig  and  Tory,  distinct  factions  in 
the  British  parliament,  vi.  17,  note. 

Whig*s  Road,  or  Whiggamore  In- 
road, iv.  327.  derivation  of  the  Scottish 
appellation  of  Whig,  ib.  note. 

Whisky,  first  permitted  to  be  distilled 
in  Scotland,  v.  404. 

White  battle,  or  CluipUr  of  Mition^ 
so  called  fron  the  number  of  priest* 
slain  in  it.  i>  445.  and  note. 

Whitefield,  George,  assists  at  the 
communion  at  Cambuslang,  vi.  31 4w 
proceedings  of  associate  presbytery  in 
consequence,  315. 

Widdrington,  lord,  cause  of  his  joining 
in  the  rebelion,  1715,  vi.  127.  appear:! 
in  arms,  1S8.  surrenders  at  Preston, 
150.  impefched  for  high  treason,  171 
pleads  guihy,  ib.  pardoned,  173. 

Widows  of  ministers,  fund  first  esta 
blished  fof  their  support,  vi-  200.  sanc- 
tioned by  parliament,  328. 

William,  conqueror,  makes  war  with 
Scotland,  i.  348.  his  death,  352. 

Willii^  Rufus,  surprises  Alnwick, 
i.  352-3. 

Wiliiim  siicceeds  his  brother  Mai- 
colm  IV>  i.  372.  accompanies  Henry 
to  France,  ib.  who  refusing  his  claims, 
he  invades  England,  373.  concludes  a 
truce,  ib.  during  which  the  English 
surprse  Alnwick,  and  make  him  pri- 
soner 374.  carried  to  Henry  in  France, 
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ib.  and  note— is  released  on  delivering 
up  Edinburgh,  Berwick,  Roxburgh, 
and  Stirling  castles,  375.  does  homage 
for  his  kingdom  at  York,  ib.  dispute 
concerning  the  supremacy  of  the  arch> 
bishop  of  York  over  the  Scottish  bi- 
shops, decreed  by  the  pope  in  their 
favour,  ib.  insurrection  in  Galloway 
quelled — Edinburgh  castle  restored,  ib. 
defeats  Donald  Bane  in  Moray,  376. 
the  castles  restored,  and  treaties  extort* 
ed  by  Henry,  annulled  by  Richard,  ib. 
defeats  Harold,  earl  of  Caithness — puts 
out  bis  e^es  and  hangs  him,  377.  re- 
fuses to  join  the  English  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  France,  378.  demolishes  a 
fort  erected  by  John  opposite  to  Ber- 
wick, ib.  peace  between  the  two  king- 
doms effected  by  the  nobles,  ib.  Berth 
swept  away  by  an  inundation  of  the 
Tay,  and  his  infant  son  drowned,  ib. 
his  death,  379.  see  note  for  his  sur- 
name of  "  Lion.** 

William,  prince  of  Orange,  his  cau- 
tious conduct,  V.  174.  refuses  to  agree 
to  the  abolition  of  the  test,  ib.  his  as- 
surances to  the  protestants,  175.  his 
preparations  for  invading  England,  1 76. 
his  fleet  dispersed,  177.  sails  again,  ib. 
lands  at  Torbay,  178.  arrives  at  Exe- 
ter, joined  by  the  nobles,  8:0.  ib.  the 
fleet  declares  for  him,  179.  advances  to 
London,  ISO.  condiiions  submitted  by 
him  to  James  VII.  ib.  inrited  to  enter 
the  capital,  IBS.  James  abdicates,  ib. 
William  invited  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment, 186.  the  crown  of  England  set- 
tled on  William  and  Mary,  187.  his 
declaration  published  at  Glasgow,  &c. 
194.  Scottish  council  declare  for  him, 
ib.  he  asserts  his  right  to  the  Scottish 
throne,  201.  calls  a  metting  of  the 
leading  Scotsmen  in  London,  202.  their 
address  to  him,  204.  calls  a  convention 
of  the  estates,  ib.  his  letter  to  it,  211. 
its  energetic  measures  defeat  the  inten- 
tions of  James,  214-15.  amwer  to  his 
ietter,  215. 

William  and  Mary  proclaimed  at 
Edinburgh,  v.  221.  accept  tie  deed  of 
settlement,  222, 3.  take  th?  corona- 
tion oath,  223.  William's  scuplcs  re- 
specting the  last  clause  remo/ed,  224. 
the  convention  constituted  a  parlia- 
ment, 237.  state  of  parties  in  Scotland, 
:^38.  William's  proposals  respecting  the 
committee  of  articles  rejected  by  the 
parliament,  244.  the  king  rehses  to 
sanction  an  act  excluding  the  obioxious 
members  ol  the  late  government  from 
places  of  trust,  247.  his  views  of  church 


government,  248.  his  attempt  to  intro- 
duce a  general  uniformity  in  the  na- 
tional churches  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
fails,  249.  his  offensive  measures  re- 
specting the  formation  of  the  court  of 
session,  ib.  plot  for  a  counter  revolu- 
tion, 279.  acts  repealing  the  king's  su- 
premacy, and  restoring  the  outed  mi- 
nisters, passed,  286.  committee  of  ar- 
ticles abolished,  ib.  his  opinion  respect- 
ing the  Scottish  church,  287,  note,  pres- 
bytery re-established,  293.  petition  of  the 
episcopalians  against  it  throvra  aside, 
294.  improvement  in  the  representa- 
tion,  295.  patronage  abolished-— regula- 
tions for  supplying  parishes  with  minis- 
ters, and  respecting  teinds.  296.  su- 
periority of  church  lands  vested  in  the 
crown,  297.  new  oath  of  allegiance,  Tu- 
his  attempt  to  unite  the  presbyteri- 
ans  and  episcopalians,  fails,  303-4.  spirt- 
ed conduct  of  general  assembly,  306.  im- 
policy in  his  choice  of  ministers,  307. 
massacre  of  Glenco,  313-17.  another 
conspiracy  against  the  government,  320. 
people  dissatisfied  with  his  joining 
against  France,  337.  death  of  queen 
Mary,  ib. 

William  IH.  v.  339.  proceedings  in 
parliament  respecting  massacre  of  Glen- 
co, 340,  and  note  341.  measures  for 
protection  of  trade,  344.  recruiting  for 
the  army  new-modelled,  345,  6.  his 
attempt  to  heal  the  divisions  in  the 
church  ineffectual,  346.  attention  of 
parliament  to  the  encouragement  of 
trade,  347.  disavows  the  Darien  com- 
pany, 356.  plot  for  his  assassination 
discovered,  ib*  proceedings  of  the  En- 
glish parliament  in  consequence,  358. 
of  the  Scottish  council  on  the  ocra- 
sion,  360.  ruins  the  interest  of  the 
Darien  company  abroad,  3()2.  his  title 
to  the  crown  acknowledged  by  Louis 
XIV.  363.  English  refuse  to  keep  a 
standing  army — Scots  more  compliant, 
367.  he  recommends  a  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  386.  petitions  to  parlia- 
ment respecting  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try universal,  388.  fermented  state  of 
Scotland,  394.  declines  being  crowned 
at  Holyroodhouse,  395.  proceedings  of 
pai'liament,    397.    act  again.st  popery, 

398.  act  for  securing  personal  hberty, 
ib.   acts  for  encouragement  of  trade, 

399.  crown  settled  on  house  of  Han- 
over, 405.  his  death,  414.  character,  ib. 

Winton,  earl  of,  joins  the  rebels,  vi. 
125.  dissuades  the  highlanders  from 
entering  England,  132.  he  afterwards 
entei's  England  with  the  rebels,  134* 
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•urrenders  at  Preston,  154.  impeached 
for  high  treason,  171.  pleads  guilty-— 
escapes,  and  dies  in  France,  1 73. 

Wisbart,  George,  apprehended  and 
carried  to  St.  Andrews,  ii.  295.  brought 
to  trial,  ib*  Winram's  sermon  before 
the  cardinal  and  judges,  297.  is  con- 
demned,  ib.  sends  for  Winram,  298. 
administers  the  sacrament  to  the  gover- 
nor of  the  castle  and  friends,  ib.  led  to 
execution — ^predicts  the  fate  of  the  car- 
dinal,  who  was  witnessing  it  from  the 
castle  window,  300.  his  heroic  death, 
ib.  effects  it  produces  on  the  public 
mind,  301. 

Witchcraft,  various  prosecutions  for, 
iii.  248.  laws  respecting,  iv.  387,  note. 

Krosecutions  for,  595,  and  note  596. 
tws  against,  repealed,  [1736.]  vi.  393. 
Wood,  sir  Andrew,  his  magnani- 
mous  conduct  before  the  council*  when 
interrogated  respecting  James  111.  ii. 
162.  defeats  and  takes  the  English  fleet 
off  Dunbar,  16a  defeats  Stephen  Bull 
off  the  Isle  of  May,  165.  appointed  to 
go  to  France  to  solicit  the  duke  of 
Albany  to  assume  the  government, 
206.  sent  bv  James  V.  to  save  the  life 
of  earl  of  Lennox  at  the  battle  of  Lin- 
lithgow bridge,  235. 

Worcester,  battle  of,  Charles  IL 
defeated  by  Cromwell,  1651.  iv.  435. 

Wotton,  sir  Henry,  sent  ambassa- 
dor by  Eliasabeth  to  Scotland,  iii.  95. 
his  influence  with  the  king,  ib.  his  in- 
trigues  with  Gray,  Maitland,  and  Bel- 
lenden,  for  bringing  back  the  exiled 
nobles,  96.  his  duplicity  to  the  king 
and  Danish  ambassadors,  ib.  obtains 


the  imprisonment  of  Arian,  97.  forms 
a  design  of  seizing  the  king — ^it  is 
discovered — he  departs  without  taking 
leave,  98. 

Wynd,  Henry,  volunteers  and  de- 
cides the  battle  between  the  clans  Chat- 
tan  and  Kay,  ii.  3,  and  note  4. 


Year,  commencement  of,  changed 
from  March  25,  to  January,  1,  iii.  26a 

York,  duke  of,  arrives  at  Edinburgh, 
V.  22.  recalled,  23.  covenanters  protest 
agunst  his  succession,  25.  excommuni- 
cated at  Torwood,  28.  the  lords  of  the 
English  parliament  present  a  bill  against 
him,  ib.  he  returns  to  Scotland — ^takes 
an  active  share  in  the  government,  29. 
pretended  conspiracy  against  his  life, 
lb.  appointed  commissioner — ^holds  a 
parliament,  40.  determines  to  enforce 
the  test,  45.  finally  leaves  Scotknd,  58. 
see  James  VII. 

York*s,  archbishop  of,  claim  of  so- 
prenuunr  over  the  Scottish  defgy,  dis- 
allowed  by  the  pope,  i.  375. 

York  building  company,  purchase 
the  forfeited  esutes,  vi.  521.  their  fail- 
ure, ib. 

Yule,  [Christmas,]  celebration  of,  i. 
244,  note. 


Zouche,  ambassador  from  England, 
tampers  with  the  discontented  nobles^ 
iii.  206. 
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SOVERMGNS  OF  SCOTLAND  AND  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

ntOM  THS  riBST  EBTABT.IBmnCTT  OF  THE  HOXABCIIT  TO  THB 
BEiaN  OF  yiCIOBIA. 


B.C.  VoL  page 

A.D.yolpa«e 

1  TeTgOB  I.     . 

330  i. 

159 

39  Eugenius  I. 

357  i 

.^06 

2  Ferithanis 

305 

161 

Inter-regnum 

215 

3  Mainus                 • 

290 

163 

4  Domadilla        . 

261 

ib. 

Eugcnliu  being  kUkd  in  tet- 
Ue  with  the  Romans,  the 

5  Nothalus 

233 

ib. 

Scots  were,  at  theinstii^Uion 

6  Rttthems 
TReutha    . 

.     213 
187 

164 
167 

of  the  Picts,  banished  the 
country,  and  remained  Bcat* 
tered  abroad  till  the  return 

8  Thereus 

170 

ib. 

of  Fergus  from  ScandinaTia. 

[Couii,  TCgeni] 

40  Fergus  II.      . 

.     404 

217 

9  Josina 

.     158 

168 

41  Eugenius  II. 

420 

223 

10  Finnaniu    • 

134 

ib. 

42  Dongardus 

.     452 

232 

11  Duretus 

104 

169 

43  Constantine  I. 

457 

235 

12  Evenus  I. 

95 

170 

44  Congallus  I. 

479 

237 

13  Oillus 

77 

171 

45  Goranus 

501 

239 

[CaduaUui,  viceroy] 

46  Eugenius  III. 

.      535 

249 

14  Evenus  IL 

75 

173 

47  Convallus      . 

558 

ib. 

15  Edenis 

58 

174 

48  Kinnatellos 

568 

250 

16  EveDus  III. 

.      10 

175 

49  Aidanus 

569 

ib. 

17  Metellaniis 

3 

176 

50  Kenneth  I. 

60i 

255 

A.I>. 

51  Eugenius  IV. 

605 

256 

18  Caratacus 

27 

ib. 

52  Ferchard  I. 

.     622 

257 

19  Cordredus  L 

47 

177 

53  Donald  IV. 

636 

ib. 

20Dardanus 

.    65 

ib. 

54  Ferchard  II.     . 

.     650 

259 

21  Corbredua  11. 

69 

179 

55  Malduinw 

668 

260 

22  Luctatus 

.     104 

182 

56  Eugenius  V. 

688 

261 

23Mogaldii8 

107 

183 

57  Eugenius  VI. 

691 

ib. 

24Coiiaru8 

.     143 

185 

58  Amberkfleth    . 

.     701 

262 

[  AigadoBt  Yioeroy] 

59  Eugeniui  VII. 

702 

ib- 

25  Ethodius  1. 

157 

188 

60  Mordac        . 

719 

263 

26Satiael 

.    190 

190 

61  Etfinus 

734 

ib. 

27  Donald  I. 

194 

ib. 

62  Eugeniis  VIII. 

T85 

ib. 

28  Ethodius  II. 

215 

195 

63  Fergus  III. 

768 

264 

29  Atbircus 

235 

ib. 

64  SolvatUus    . 

771 

265 

SO  Nathalocus 

.      21« 

196 

65  AchaiiB    . 

791 

266 

SI  Findocbus 

257 

197 

66  Congalus  II. 

822 

269 

32  Donald  II.       . 

268 

199 

67  Dongi^lus 

.      827 

ib. 

33  Donald  III. 

269 

200 

68  Alpin 

833 

270 

34  Crathilinthus 

280 

ib. 

69  Kenmth  II. 

836 

272 

35  Finconnachus 

304 

202 

70  Donad  V. 

856 

281 

36  Romachns 

.      350 

203 

71  ConAantine  II.    . 

861 

284* 

37  Angusianus 
88  Fctbelmacus 

353 

204 

72  Ethis 

87*J 

286 

354 

205 

73  Gr^ory 

877 

287 

788 
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74  Donald  YI.      . 

75  Constantino  Til. 

76  1^oolmI. 

Ccnstantine  retired  to  the  Col* 
decs,  in  St  Andrevs.  in938k 
when  Malcolm  vas  i^point- 
edrq;ent  Hi* reign,  there* 
fore,  only  began  in  943, 
which  limits  it  to  9  yeaxa, 
instead  of  14k  as  fa  the  teit. 

77  Indulphns 

78  Duff    . 

79  CuUen     . 

80  Kenneth  III. 

81  Constantino  IV. 

82  Grim 

83  Malcolm  II.      . 

84  Duncan  I.    . 

85  Macbeth 

86  Malcohn  III. 

87  Donald  [Bane] 

88  Doncan  ll. 
Donald  was  forced  hj  Duncan 

to  abdicate  the  throne  after 
having  possened  it  for  oiilj 
six  months ;  bnt  havingcans- 
ed  Duncan  to  be  murdered 
he  again  ascended  it,  and 
reigned  for  3  years. 

89  Edgar 

90  Alexander  I.    . 
91DaTidI.      . 
92  Malcohn  IV.    . 
98  William 

94  Alexander  II.  . 

95  Alexander  III.     . 
Inter-regnum 

Daring  the  competition  )f 
Baliol  and  Bruce  for  tie 
crown. 

96  John  Baliol 
[Sir  W.  Wallace,  regent.] 
[John  Cummin,  regent.] 

97  Robert  [Bruce]  I.     . 


AJ).VdLpage 
894  L  291 


905 
d43 


952 

961 

965 

970 

994 

995 

1004 

1034 

1040 

1057 

1093 

ih. 


1293 


1306 


292 
295 


296 
297 
300 
304 
318 
320 
323 
333 
339 
344 
354 
355 


1098 

ih. 

1107 

356 

1124 

358 

1153 

366 

1165 

372 

1214 

3S0 

1249 

385 

1285 

393 

402 
423 


AJ).T(gL 

98  David  II.        .        .        1S29.L 

Thomas  Randolph,  earl  of 
Moray,  regent*  poisoned  by 
a  Monk. 

Donald,  earl  of  Mar,  regent^ 
killed  at  battle  of  Duplin. 

99  E.  Baliol        .        .        1332 

On  the  entrance  of  Balid, 
Da\id  vas  sent  to  Fiance^ 
and  sir  A.  Moray  chosen  re- 
gent, who  being  taken  by 
lobert  Sr     ' 


^ 


the  EngUsh.  Rol 
John  Randolph 


Stnait 


app<^ted  in  hi>  stead;  bnt 
having  rrtumed,  and  Ran- 
ddph  at  the  time  a  prisoner 
in  England,  and  Stuart  sick, 
he  vas  reinstated  and  died 
in  1367.  The  "Stewart* 
succeeded  him  in  that  ofllee 
till  the  return  of  David  in 
130. 

100  Robert  II.  1870       490 

101  Robert  III.  .        .         1390  iL      1 
[Robert,  duke  of  Albany,  re- 


fenl 

[Mnrd 


f3. 


inrdo,  his  son,  goremor.] 

102  James  I. 

[Sir   Alex.   IiTingKtonf«  r 
gent.] 

103  James  II. 

[Queen  dowager,  regent] 

104  James  III.     . 

105  James  IV. 

106  James  V. 


1424 


94 


1437        54 


1460 
1488 
1518 


lot 

161 
201 


[Queen  dowager,  recent] 
[John,  duke  of  Albanv,  re-  • 

geut.] 

107  Mary  .        .     1542       266 

[Earl  of  Arran,  regent.] 
rQueen  dowasrer,  r^nt.] 

108  Ilenrv  and  Marv  .    1565   415 

109  James  VI.    \        .  1567   472 

[James,  earl  of  Moray,  regent.] 
[Earl  of  Lennox,  repent] 
[Earl  of  Mar,  rvgent.] 
[Earl  of  Morton,  regent] 


SOVEBEIGNS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


James  VI.  assumed  the 

title  as  James  I. 
Charles  I. 
Charles  II.  . 

Protectorate,  1653-59. 
Charles  II.  restored 
James  VII.  and  II.  . 
William  and  Mary 

Proclaimed  at  £dinbnn;h 


AJ).  Vol  page 

1604  ill  300 
1626  391 
1649  W.  863 


:660 
1684  V. 
1388 
1(89 


470 
104 
187 
221 


William  III. 
Anne 
George  I. 
George  II.    . 
George  III. 
George  IV.  . 
William  IV. 
Victoria 


A.lXYoLpi«e 

1695  T 

830 

1702 

416 

1714  tL  72 

1727 

280 

1760 

514 

1820 

628 

1S30 

630 

I8S7 

635 
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